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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  explain  the  causes  and  to  trace 
the  histoiy  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  The  principles  involved  in  that  ecclesiastical  con- 
vulsion^ have  an  immediate  bearing  both  on  the  constitution 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  on  the  great 
question  of  its  relation  to  the  civil  power.  The  subject  is 
therefore  one  of  catholic  importance,  and  it  derives  additional 
and  peculiar  interest  from  the  character  of  the  present  times. 
In  one  form  or  another  the  points  at  issue  in  the  "Ten  Years' 
Conflict  are  at  this  moment,  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe, 
the  questions  of  the  day. 

The  struggle,  which  terminated  in  the  Disruption,  lasted,  as 
the  title  indicates,  exactly  ten  years.  The  evangeUcal  and  re- 
forming party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  acquired  the  ascend- 
ency in  its  supreme  Court,  the  General  Assembly,  in  1834,  and 
maintained  it  till  1843,  The  reader,  however,  is  not  hurried 
at  once  into  that  exciting  and  eventful  decade.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  should  first  have  formed  some  acquaintance  with  the 
matters  about  which,  and  the  parties  between  whom,  the  struggle 
is  carried  on.  To  have  thrust  him,  without  any  such  prepara- 
tion, and  if  not  previously  conversant  with  the  subject,  into  the 
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midst  of  the  ''conflict/'  would  have  been  to  sorround  him  with 
combatants  whose  ensigns  he  could  not  interpret^  and  whose 
war-cries  would  seem  little  better  than  a  jargon  of  unintelligible 
sounds.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  grave  inconvenience^ 
he  is  withdrawn  at  the  outset  to  some  distance  from  the  fields 
and  is  invited  leisurely  to  survey  the  ground  which  the  con- 
tending forces  are  to  occupy^  and  to  examine  their  movements 
and  trace  their  progress  as  they  are  seen  advancing  towards  it. 
Both  Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  history— and^  in  particular^  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland — ^are  freely  though  concisely 
employed  to  assist  him  in  these  preliminary  studies.  When 
he  descends  at  length  from  this  quiet  eminence^  to  mingle  in 
the  shock  of  battle^  and  to  find  himself  surrounded  with  the 
dust  and  noise  inseparable  from  all  human  contests — ^insepa- 
rable even  from  those  which  are  occupied  with  the  assertion  and 
vindication  of  the  noblest  truths  and  the  most  sacred  interests 
for  which  men  can  be  called  to  contend — ^it  is  hoped  he  will  no 
longer  be  at  any  loss  to  discover  what  is  at  stake,  or  to  appre- 
ciate its  magnitude  and  wortL 

The  present  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  but  the  author 
has  not  found  it  necesssry  to  make  any  material  alteration. 


Glasqow,  October,  1852. 
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CHAP.  I. 

THE  NATUUG  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

The  event  of  wbicli  this  Tolnme  is  designed  to  expliun  tlie    Chap.  l 
causes,  and  to  recoi'd  the  history,  is  a  great  fact.    What-  Thefactoftbe 
erer  theories  may  be  formed  to  account  for  it,  the  pheno-  iuid"tS!e^m. 
menon  exists.     If  not  a  new,  at  least  a  rare  thing  under  deBUoed  to* 
the  sun  has  appeared.    A  large  body  of  men  of  mature  age,  ^"^ 
and  having  among  them  a  reasonable  share  of  intelligence, 
have  preferred  a  truth  to  money:'  hundreds  of  ecclesiastics 
hare  abandoned  their  homes  and  their  livings,  under  no 
other  compulsion  than  that  of  conscience:  a  Church  has 
voluntarily  surrendered  the  substantial  immimities  of  a  State 
establishment,  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  spiritual  freedom. 
However  this  result  may  have  been  brought  to  pass,  it  has 
happened ;  and  there  is  no  magician  who  can  either  charm 
it  into  oblivion,  or  take  from  it  its  power  to  influence  the 
public  mind.     As  surely  as  that  providence  is  not  a  game 
of  chance — as  certainly  as  that  God  is  in  history — the  Dis- 
ruption of  the  Church  of  Scotland  carries  in  it  a  message 
from  the  Eternal.     He  has  spoken  in  that  movement,  and 
His  word  will  not  return  unto  Him  void.    Consequences  are 
already  showing  themselves,  which  not  indistinctly  indicate 
how  wide  the  sweep  and  range  of  that  movement  may  uiti* 
I.  A 
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Cbkt.  l    matelj  prove.     Like  a  stone  flung  into  the  water,  it  has 
raised  a  circling  swell,  whose  expanding  circumference  may 
yet  be  felt  on  the  furthest  shore. 
Ptsadrui-  Jt  may  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  estimate  justly,  and  to  de- 

tJiKM  on  ono  •^  . 

Bide,  and      scribe  impartially,  a  struggle  so  recent  as  that  which  ga?o 
oiitheoUier;  her  distinctive  name  to  the  Free  Chm'ch  of  Scotland.   Near- 

ofwritiofffto  ^  /*•        •       •  i        • 

soon  the  Lis-  ness  to  an  obicct  has  much  the  same  effect  m  time  that  it 

toryofthd     ,        .  ,        ,       .,  ,       ,  ,  ,    - 

Diiuniptiuii.  has  m  space :  the  details  are  more  clearly  seen,  but  their 
relation  to  one  another,  and  the  proportion  which  the  whole 
bears  to  other  objects  around,  cannot  be  so  well  discerned. 
The  proximity  which  is  thus  so  apt  to  derange  our  appre- 
hensions of  things,  is  certainly  not  less  apt,  and  espedcdiy 
where  controversy  is  concerned,  to  derange  our  judgments  of 
men.  Like  the  mists  which  gather  often  upon  the  land- 
scape at  the  close  of  a  sultry  day,  perplexing  the  evening 
traveller,  hiding  some  things  from  his  view,  and  distorting 
and  exaggerating  others ;  there  are  prejudices  engendered 
by  the  heats  of  polemical  discussion,  which  settle  down  not 
unfrequently  upon  the  field  of  debate  in  so  dense  and  be- 
wildering a  cloud  as  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  mislead  even 
the  calmest  mind.  But  if  there  be  difficulties  on  the  side 
of  nearness  to  a  controversy,  there  are  also  advantages  too. 
Writing  while  the  facts  are  still  fresh  in  ten  thousand 
memories,  the  historian  *  is  under  a  censorship  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  detect  and  expose  whatever  may  be  found  to 
deviate  from  the  straiglit  line  of  truth.  Posterity  will  thus 
have  a  better  guarantee  for  the  accuracy  of  the  data  on 
which  its  conclusions  are  to  rest.  ^lore  errors  of  opinion, 
as  to  the  value  and  the  issues  of  the  question  in  dispute, 
will  be  corrected  by  the  progress  of  events.  Standing,  as 
we  do,  so  near  the  rise  of  the  stream,  we  may  miscalculate 
its  force  and  misapprehend  the  direction  in  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  flow.  Speculations  the  most  various  and  opposite, 
on  points  like  these^  may  all  at  present  find  men  to  urge 
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tliem  ^itli  equal  confidence.  It  is  but  the  diBcbarge  of  a  Chat,  l 
thundercloud — say  some, — the  foaming  and  noisy  torrent 
will  soon  be  spent.  It  is  such  a  rirer — say  others, — as  the 
prophet  beheld  in  Tision  issuing  forth  from  under  the  thres* 
hold  of  the  sanctuary.  At  the  first  the  waters  were  to  the 
knees ;  already  they  reach  to  the  loins :  a  little  longer  and 
they  shall  be  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  cannot  be 
passed  over.  What  then?  A  future  age  will  no  longer  be 
perplexed  between,  these  contending  auguries;  its  simple 
business  will  be  to  observe  a  fact. 

Such  considerations  as  these  appear  to  be  sufficient,  if  not 
to  require,  at  least  to  justify  the  attempt  to  throw  thus 
early  into  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative  the  history  of 
transactions,  the  record  of  which  has  hitherto  lain  scattered 
throughout  the  disjecta  membra  of  a  whole  library  of  pam- 
phlets.* The  subject  is  one  which  abnost  every  class  of  importoneeof 
thinking  men  must  acknowledge  the  importance.  It  not 
merely  touches,  but  directly  concerns  and  immediately  in* 
Tolves,  some  of  the  greatest  questions  which  can  occupy  the 
human  mind.  The  character  and  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Christ  as  a  spiritual  society,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world: 
the  nature  and  limits  of  church  authority :  the  relations  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  subjection  of  both  to  Him  who  is 
at  once  "the  Head  of  the  body  the  church," f  and  the 
**  Governor  among  the  nations:"  X  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction  which  belongs  to  them  respectively, 
together  with  the  supremacy  of  scripture  and  the  rights  of 
conscience  as  regulating  its  exercise, — these  are  some  of 
the  cardinal  points  on  which  the  Disruption  controversy 
chiefly  and  ultimately  turned.    Such  questions  have  a  native 

*  This  is  not  a  random  expression.  The  collection  which  the  author 
has  now  before  him — all  of  them  originated  by  the  ten  years'  conflicc 
and  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  its  facts  and  principles — contains  no 
fewer  than  782  pamphlets. 

Col.  L  18.  t  ^s^m  xxU.  28. 
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CHAr.  L    magnitude  and  intrin&ic  worth,  which,  in  any  circumstances, 
might  well  challenge  the  most  careful  and  earnest  considcra- 
^p£ce""occu-  *^®°'     ^^^  "^  *^®  present  age,  to  study  them  is  no  longer  a 
qantioii?a^  matter  of  choice,  hut  of  urgent  and  imperatire  necessity. 
Shie  present  Tjjgy  are  emphatically  the  questions  of  the  day.     They 
have  come  ahroad  from  the  schools  of  theology,  and  from 
the  closets  of  divines,  to  agitate  equally  the  cahinets  of 
statesmen  and  the  counsels  of  the  church.    From  the  regions 
of  speculative  inquiry  they  have  descended  into  the  husy 
field  of  human  affairs,  and  neither  the  chiistian  nor  the 
politician  can  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  one  or  other 
of  the  countless  practical  forms  in  which  they  are  daily 
arising  on  his  path. 
^iin»  mth      ^"  dealing  with  such  questions  hitherto,  it  must  he  well 
SoM  in^pSt  ^own  to  every  one  at  all  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
^^^*         that  neither  states  nor  churches  have  had  much  recourse  to 
the  great  principles  which  these  questions  involve,  nor  to 
the  divine  directory  in  which  these  principles  are  emhodied. 
Considerations  of  expediency,  hereditary  usage,  the  neces- 
sity of  the  times,  the  convenience  or  mere  arhitrary  will  of 
leading  churchmen  and  politicians; — these,  for  the  most 
part,  sufficed  to  determine  the  views  that  were  taken,  and 
the  course  that  was  followed,  in  reference  to  such  questions 
in  former  times.     Neither  the  character  nor  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  age  will  suffer  them  to  be  so  dealt  with  now. 
^roJSe*^"for  There  is  a  spirit  in  these  days,  extensively  at  work,  that 
tSiw  ^"dSl  refuses  to  take  names  for  things,  and  which  will  neither 
meS!  *"*^'  acknowledge  prerogatives  nor  reverence  institutions,  how- 
ever sanctioned  by  time  and  custom,  which  have  not  some 
eternal  truth  to  stand  upon,  and  some  consequent  foundation 
in  justice  and  the  nature  of  things.    And  what  this  fearless, 
all-investigating,  truth-testing  spirit  demands,  the  actual 
condition  of  things  in  the  churches  and  nations  of  Christen- 
dom urgently  requires.     In  relation  to  the  very  questions 
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Aove  alluded  to,  there  is  almost  ererjwhere  a  growing  dis-  Cha».  l 
satisfaction  with  the  position  in  which  they  stand,  and  an 
increasing  desire  for  some  hotter  adjustment  of  their  respec- 
tire  chums.  The  mind  of  the  civilised  world,  hoth  religious 
and  political,  is  fermenting  with  fresh  thoughts  upon  the 
Buhject ;  and  though  the  result  for  a  time  may  he  manifest 
in  little  else  than  commotion  and  confusion,  the  impure  and 
disturbing  elements  will  doubtless,  in  the  end,  be  ejected, 
leaving  public  sentiment  to  settle  into  the  clearness  and 
calmness  of  truth. 

In  circumstances  like  these,  the  anticipation  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  thought  unreasonable,  that  materials  may  be 
found  in  the  movement  which  this  work  proposes  to  trace, 
not  only  of  great  interest  in  themselyes,  but  of  peculiar  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  present  times.  It  will  DOt^^^<^<°^ 
certainly  diminish  either  their  attractiveness  or  their  useful-  questioiu 

•^  ,  ,  ,         treated  of 

ness,  that  they  will  bring  up  the  grare  questions  on  which  ^"  ^^  ^ 
they  bear  in  a  concrete,  rather  than  an  abstract  form :  not 
in  the  shape  of  a  speculative  inquiry,  but  in  that  of  erents 
which  have  actually  occurred.  History,  it  has  been  said, 
is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples ;  and  such  is  the  form, 
at  least,  which  the  lesson  will  in  this  case  assume.  In  fol- 
lowing this  course,  however, — a  course  which  implies  rather 
the  narration  of  facts  than  the  discussion  of  principles, — 
candour  will  allow  it  to  be  both  relerant  and  necessary  to 
enunciate  somewhat  more  fully  and  distinctly  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  question,  out  of  which  arose  the  great  and 
protracted  controversy  about  to  be  described.  To  perceive 
and  estimate  aright  the  real  nature  of  the  question,  we  must 
look  into  the  word  of  God ;  and  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
itate  of  the  question,  in  its  bearing  on  the  Disruption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  we  must  look  into  history.     The  ques-  ^e  two  »• 

,  pecto  of  the 

tion  has  evidently  these  two  aspects,  the  one  scriptural,  the  queetion. 
other  constitutionaL     Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  observe* 
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CtLMT.h  that  while  both  were  blended  together  in  the  form  which 
ihe  qnestion  bore  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Disruption 
controyersj,  ihej  not  qnlj  admit  of  being  viewed  apart,  but 
require  to  be  so.  For  not  only  hare  they  no  necessary  con- 
nection  with  one  another,  but  so  completely  are  they  distinct 
and  independent,  that  the  one  might  have  triumphed  in  the 
oontroyersy,  even  though  the  other  had  signally  and  alto- 
gether failed.  The  question  might  have  a  clear  footing  in 
scripture,'  and  yet  hare  none  in  constitutional  law ;  or  vke 
versa,  its  constitutional  authority  might  be  condusiyely 
vindicated,  while  no  adequate  scripture  warrant  could  be 
found  for  its  support.  It  is  this  peculiarity — this  twofold 
character — of  the  question  which  gives  it  so  wide  a  range. 
As  constitutional,  it  is  Scottish ;  as  scriptural,  it  belongs  to 
all  countries  alike.  And  since  it  is  scripture,  and  not 
human  enactments,  that  must  be  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
and  binding  authority  where  matters  of  religious  truth  and 
moral  obligation  are  concerned,  the  grand  question  would 
still  remain,  after  that  which  belonged  to  ihe  interpretation 
of  civil  statutes  and  national  treaties  had  been  finally  deter- 
mined. The  controversy  would  then  only  have  passed  up 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  and  purer  region,  where  a  greater 
and  more  awful  Judge  must  decide  the  cause, 
^tt^troduc^  It  may  be  objected,  indeed,  that  to  proceed  in  the  way 
?~v}?^*^  now  indicated,  is  to  sink  the  historian  in  the  advocate :  to 
make  the  case  rather  than  to  record  it.  Tiie  enlightened 
and  impartial  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  no  ground  for 
any  such  allegation.  Without  some  opening  statement  of 
the  nature  above  explained,  it  were  obviously  impossible  to 
render  the  subsequent  narrative  either  useful  or  intelligible. 
Till  the  reader  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  subject-mat* 
ter  of  the  controversy,  and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
came  up  for  discussion,  he  is  evidently  in  no  condition  to 
decide  between  the  opposing  argumcuts,  or  to  enter  upon 
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the  field  of  debate  at  all.     In  suppljiDg  that  information,    CnAr.  l 
it  will  be  the  author's  care,  as  undoubtedly  it  is  his  sacred 
duty,  to  look  at  things  not  through  the. distorting  medium 
of  partizanship,  but  with  a  single  and  equal  eye. 

And  what,  then,  was  the  real  nature  of  the  question  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ecclesiastical  conyulsion  of  1843  ?  It  was 
a  religious  question ;  the  question  of  Christ's  sole  Headship  '^^^J^  Jjjj 
and  supremacy  over  his  body,  the  church.  From  the  yery  q«»t»n« 
outset  it  had  its  root  in  that  funrjamental  doctrine,  and  in 
the  end  it  was  upon  that  doctrine  the  entire  controversy 
turned.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  frame  a  treatise  on  the 
doctrine  now  named,  or  to  enter  upon  any  formal  and  elabo- 
rate consideration  of  what  it  involves.  For  the  purpose 
contemplated  it  will  be  enough  to  specify  some  of  those 
points  connected  with  it  about  which  orthodox  divines  are 
generally  agreed. 

The  church  is  a  spiritual  society  founded  and  upheld  by  the  Natnn  aoa 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  deriving  its  existence,  its  laws,  its  insti-  Chordi. 
tutions,  its  privileges  from  him  alone.  ''  Christ  loved  the 
church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word  :  that  he 
might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church."*  "  Ye  are 
a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a 
peculiar  people,  that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him 
who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light: 
which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the  people 
of  God."t  So  far  in  regard  to  the  church  considered  as  a 
spiritual  society,  originated,  and  maintained,  and  claimed 
as  his  own,  by  our  Lord.  While  for  the  rest,  its  deriving 
all  its  laws,  institutions,  and  privileges  entirely  from  him-^ 
let  these  testimonies  suffice.  *'  When  he  ascended  up  on 
high,  he  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  unto  men. 

•  Eph.  v.  25-27.  t  1  Pet.  iL  9,  10. 
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Crav.  J.  *  ^  ^  And  he  gave  some  apostles  ;  and  some  prophets  ; 
and  some  evangelists  ;  and  some  pastors  and  teachers  ;  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  hodj  of  Christ.  Till  we  all  come  in  the 
nnitj  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
nnto  a  perfect  man,  mito  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.''*  *'  And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto 
them,  saying.  All  power  is  giren  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  haptising 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Huly  Ghost.  Teaching  (Jiem  to  observe  all  things  whataoever 
I  have  commanded  you,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  eren 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.'*! 
^JhtM?^''  '^^^  spiritual  society,  the  church,  possesses  inherently 
coTm^t  *^®  "^^*  *^^  *^®  power  of  self-goyemment.  It  possesses 
the  right,  for  it  was  conferred  hy  Christ  himself.  **  I  will 
give  unto  thee  (said  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  church)  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heayen  ;  and  whatsoeyer  thou  shalt 
hind  on  earth  shall  he  hound  in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  he  loosed  in  heaven."^  This 
explicit  declaration  addressed  to  the  apostles,  through  one 
individual  of  their  numher,  was  suhsequently  made  directly 
and  immediately  to  the  collective  hody.  **  Yorily  I  say  unto 
you,  Whatsoever  tb  shall  hind  on  earth  shall  he  hound  in 
heaven,  and  whatsoever  ye  shall  lose  on  earth  shall  he  loosed 
in  heaven."!  And  still  further,  to  make  it  manifest  that 
the  authority  thus  delegated  was  not  temporary  hut  per- 
petual, the  Lord  said  yet  again,  "  Lo !  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world."]  To  carry  on  that  govern- 
ment, the  right  to  exercise  which,  these  explicit  statements 
render  so  clear  and  iuduhitahle,  all  the  means  necessary 
were  provided.     Permanent  offices  and  ordinances,  peculiar 

•  Eph.  iv.  8, 1 1-13.      t  Matt  xxviiL  18-20.      *  Hatt  xvL  19. 
{  li$L  xviii.  18.  l  Matt.  zxviiL  2(k 
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to  ihe  chnrcli,  were  instituted,  and  the  requisite  instructions  Chap.  L 
giTen  for  haying  the  former  filled  hj  spiritual  men,  and  the 
latter  admmistered  under  suitable  sanctions.  **  Then  said 
Jesus  to  ihem  agun,  Peace  be  unto  you ;  as  mj  Father 
hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you."*  **  He  that  heareth 
you,  heareth  me ;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me ; 
and  he  that  despiseth  me,  despiseth  him  that  sent  me."t 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  members  of  the  church, 
as  distinguished  from  the  governing  body,  such  injunctions 
as  these  are  given :  **  Obey  them  that  hare  the  rule  over 
you,  and  submit  yourselves  :  for  they  watch  for  your  souls 
as  they  that  must  give  account."^ 

The  right  and  power  of  self-government  which  ihe  church  Omwh^d 
has  thus  received  from  Christ,  she  is  bound  to  exercise  in  ^^  p>Tem. 

'  ment  in  lub* 

subjection  to  his  wiU.  She  is  not  at  liberty  to  suffer  any  |^?^ 
third  party  to  come  between  herself  and  her  Lord.  One  is 
her  Master,  even  Christ.  **  Ye  call  me  master  and  Lord, 
and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.*'}  To  maintain  her  allegiance, 
it  is  not  enough  that  she  say  unto  him,  **  Lord,  Lord."  She 
must  do  the  things  which  he  has  commanded  her.  For  as 
the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  so  Christ  is  the 
Head  of  the  church.  And,  accordingly,  the  church  is  sub- 
ject unto  Christ  "  in  everything."! 

It  is  obvious  how  directlj  this  consideration  bears,  both  Snbje^lon  to 

•'  Chmt     im» 

on  ihe  supremacy  of  Scripture,  and  on  the  rights  of  con-  pii«  ni^ 
science.  Subjection  to  Christ  necessarDy  implies  subjection  ^ord. 
to  his  word.  That  word  is  the  lively  oracle  through  which 
his  voice  is  heard,  and  to  that  voice  the  church  must  con- 
tinually and  exclusively  bend  her  ear.  **  Woe  to  the  rebel- 
lious children,  saith  the  Lord,  that  take  counsel  but  not  of 
me:  and  that  cover  with  a  covering,  but  not  of  my  Spirit, 
that  they  may  add  sin  to  sin.     That  walk  to  go  down  into 

•  John  XX.  21.  t  Luke  x.  16.  t  Heb.  xui.  17. 

i  John  ziii.  13.  I  £ph.  y.  24. 
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Chav.  L  Egypt,  and  have  not  asked  at  my  mouth:  to  strengthen 
themselves  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh,  and  to  trust  in  the 
shadow  of  Egypt."*  In  so  far  as  the  church  consents  to 
take  her  directions,  in  matters  spiritual,  from  any  other  than 
Christ  speaking  in  the  Scriptures,  she,  to  that  extent, 
ceases  to  he  the  church  of  Christ.  She  is  suffering  other 
lords  to  hare  dominion  over  her.  And,  in  so  far  as  the 
attempt  may  he  made  to  compel  her  to  take  such  eztraneouB 
directions,  the  rights  of  conscience  are  outraged,  and  sub* 
mission  td  the  unlawful  authority  is  not  a  duty,  but  a  crime. 
In  such  a  case,  the  divinely-recorded  example  of  the  inspired 
apostles  must  be  her  guide.  **  Whether  it  be  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God, 
judge  ye ;  for  we  cannot  but  speak  the  things  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard."!  Nor  will  it  mend  the  matter,  that 
the  compelling  party  appeals  to  scripture,  as  sanctioning  the 
The  Church  doctrine  or  practice  which  it  is  wished  to  enforce.  The  church 

mut  inter-  ^ 

pret   Smp-  is  not  Only  entitled,  but  bound,  m  so  far  as  the  discharge 
aeit  of  her  own  duty  and  the  regulation  of  her  own  conduct  are 

concerned,  to  interpret  scripture  for  herself.  It  is  not 
because  she  is  the  infallible  interpreter,  that  this  becomes 
her  right  and  duty,  but  because  there  is  no  infallible  inter- 
preter on  earth,  and  because  she  must  answer  for  herself. 
The  principle  which  thus  entitles  her  to  freedom  from 
external  coercion,  is  the  very  same  which  secures  freedom 
within  her  own  pale.  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  churchy 
but  he  is  also  *'  the  Head  of  every  man.":(  The  church 
has  no  'dominion"  over  the  faith  of  its  members. g  While 
it  belongs  to  her  **  to  teach  them  to  observe  all  things  what- 
soever Christ  has  concunanded,"  it  belongs  to  them,  at  the 
same  time,  "to  search  the  Scriptures  whether  these  things 
are  so  :'*||  that  ''every  man  may  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 

•  Isa.  XXX.  1,  3.         t  Acts  iv.  19,  20.  t  I  Cor.  xi.  3. 

§  2  Cor.  i.  23.  ||  AoU  xvii.  11. 
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own  mind,"*  and,  proviiig  all  tbings,  "may  hold  fast  that    Chap.  1 
which  is  good."t 

These  Tiews  of  the  church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and 
as  possessing  iuherentlj  the  right  and  power  of  self-goyern- 
ment,  in  sole  subjection  to  her  divine  King  and  Head,  are  ^^^®**,*^ 
evidentlj  altogether  independent  of  any  question  relating  to  j'h»t  relates 
the  forms  of  church-government.  They  crow  out  of  first  ciiurch  go- 
principles,  which  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  the  church, 
and  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  equal  consideration  from  every 
branch  of  the  church  of  Christ,  whether  the  platform  of  its 
government  be  prelatic,  congregational,  or  presbyterian. 
The  case,  in  this  respect,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  civil  society.  Civil  government  is  an  ordinance  of  God, 
and  whether  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  be  monarch* 
ical  or  republican,  in  no  degree  touches  the  question  of  its 
snbjection  to  Him  by  whom  "kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  justice. "  }  And  while  these  views,  as  has  been  shown, 
have  a  very  direct  and  important  bearing  on  such  vital 
points  as  the  supremacy  of  Scripture,  and  the  rights  of  con-  Bearjngof  the 

raluect    on 

science  ;  they  are  not  less  closely  bound  up  with  a  variety  the  spiritiui. 
of  other  interests  of  fundamental  importance.   Among  these  and  prospt^ 

,  ./.    ^     ,  .  .       ,.  .  -1  .         «  ritj  of   the 

may  be  specified  the  spirituality,  purity,  and  prosperity  of  chanh  of 
the  church  of  Christ ;  and  as  inseparably  connected  there- 
with, the  manifestation  of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  salvation 
of  a  perishing  world.  The  spirituality  of  the  church  is 
invaded  and  destroyed,  in  proportion  as  any  secular  power 
usurps  and  exercises  lordship  over  it.  It  loses  thereby  its 
distinctive  character  as  a  kingdom .  not  of  this  world. 
Secular  power  is,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  the  sword  ; 
and  to  bring  in  the  sword  into  the  House  of  God  is  to  intro- 
duce the  grossness  of  earth  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  weapons  of  the  church's  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 

•  Bom.  xiv.  5.  f  1  Thee.  v.  21.  t  Prov.  viiL  la. 
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Off^^'i*  spiritttal.  Conscienco  and  the  eoncerns  of  the  soul  Ho  not 
within  the  domain  which  the  Bword  can  regulate.  If  the 
church  herself  take  the  sword  to  enforce  ohedience  to  her 
decrees,  she  hecomes  a  tyrant.  If  she  consent  to  act  under 
its  dictation,  as  wielded  hj  the  civil  power,  she  becomes  a 
slave.  In  either  case  the  keys  drop  from  her  hand.  Tho 
power  which  Christ  has  given  her  to  hind  and  to  loose,  to 
open  and  to  shut,  is  not  the  power  of  force,  but  the  power 
of  the  truth.  It  is  the  truth  alone  which  is  mighty,  through 
God,  to  subdue  men  to  Christ.  Force  may  subduo  them  to 
Cs8sar,  but  it  will  not  subdue  them  to  the  King  of  Zion. 
*'  If  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants 
fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews :  but  now 
is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence."* 
The  parity  of  On  the  preservation  of  the  church's  spirituality,  it  must 
bound  up  be  abundantly  obvious  that  her  purity  depends.  In  so  far 
litiudity.  as  other  than  spiritual  considerations  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  either  the  admission  or  expulsion  of  her  members,  her 
purity  is  endangered.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  church 
may  loose  both  spirituality  and  purity  without  being  subject 
to  any  external  secular  control.  But  this  fact  in  no  degree 
affects  the  question — first,  that  to  deny  to  the  church  the 
right  of  self-government  is  to  attack,  and,  so  far  as  this 
denial  is  enforced,  to  subvert  her  spirituality  ;  and  second, 
that,  in  proportion  as  her  spirituality  is  invaded,  and  secular 
force  is  substituted  for  the  authority  of  the  truth,  her  purity 
must  decline.  The  church  is  God's  witness  against  the 
sins  and  errors  of  a  .fallen  race ;  and  for  the  purity  of  her 
testimony  it  is  indispensable  she  should  be  free  to  take  her 
doctrines,  discipline,  worship,  and  government,  not  from 
the  commandments  of  men,  but  directly  and  exclusively 
from  the  word  of  her  exalted  Lord.      She  is  the  light  of 

«JohnxviiL86. 
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this  benighted  world ;  sjxd,  in  so  far  as  she  is  not  suffered  Crai.  l 
to  lie  open  to  receiye  and  to  reflect  the  Ml,  unbroken  radi- 
ance  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  b j  reason  of  some  earthly 
power  coming  between,  she  must  needs  suffer,  more  or  less, 
a  **  disastrous  eclipse,"  and  the  light  that  is  in  her  will  be 
darkness. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  what  is  intended  here  is  not 
to  frame  a  treatise,  or  to  enter  into  elaborate  investigations 
on  the  points  thus  briefly  noticed  ;  but  rather,  and  simply 
to  indicate  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  controrersy  about  to  be  described.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  and  that  a  fuller  exposition  of  these  pre- 
liminary questions  had  consisted  with  the  main  object  of  this 
work,  it  would  have  cost  little  labour  to  present  amplo 
evidence  of  the  grievous  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  church's  purity,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  secular 
power.  Whatever  hinders  the  church  from  going  freely  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  and  from  adjusting  alike  her 
creed  and  her  administration,  according  to  that  divine 
standard,  must  needs  be  adverse  to  her  purity.  Eeformation 
is  arrested,  abuses  are  multiplied  and  perpetuated,  and  the 
house  of  prayer  is  often  made  "a  den  of  thieves,"  where 
worldly  men  carry  on  an  earthly  and  unholy  traffic  in  sacred 
things. 

With  the  spirituality  and  purity  of  the  church  her  pros-  ^ildp^JilJof 
perity  is  inseparably  bound  up.     There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  Sllis^aS^** 
prosperity  that  is  attainable  without  these  accompaniments,  J^^tj!'* 
and  for  the  sake  of  which  they  have  been  too  often  and 
most  criminally  sacrificed.      The  prosperity  that  consists  in 
temporal  aggrandizement,  in  political  ascendancy,  in  out- 
ward security  and  ease,  in  the  favour  and  countenance  of 
the  world — is  not  much  promoted  by  a  rigorous  and  uncom- 
promising adherence  to  Scripture  and  to  Christ.     "  If  ye 
were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own;   but 
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Chav.  l  because  je  ore  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out 
of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.  "*  It  has  been 
often  forgotten,  what  these  pregnant  words  so  unequirocally 
announce,  that  the  course  which  most  directly  conducted 
the  church  to  worldly  prosperity,  .was  that  which  led  her 
Wh«»  ooBiti.  farthest  away  from  Him  in  whom  alone  her  true  prosperity 
Fo'Pjntyof  is  found.  For  wherein  lies  the  true  prosperity  of  the  churchy 
if  it  be  not  in  the  success  with  which  she  is  effoctiug  the 
great  and  blessed  ends  of  her  institution  ;  in  the  progress 
she  is  making  towards  the  conrersion  of  the  world  ?  And 
to  say  that  the  maintenance  of  her  spirituality  and  purity 
are  indispensable  to  that  result,  is  simply  to  affirm  that  a 
corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit.  **  Ye  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,  where- 
with shall  it  be  salted  ?  it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing 
but  to  be  cast  out  and  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men."t 
It  is  only  by  maintaining,  clear  and  conspicuous,  her  dis- 
tinctive character  as  a  spiritual  society,  a  kingdom  not  of 
this  world,  she  can  hold  up  the  great  fact  before  the  minds 
of  men,  that  she  is  God's  witness  on  the  earth ;  and  it  is 
only  by  keeping  her  testimony  pure,  both  in  her  corporate 
The  office  of  profession  and  in  the  faith  and  practice  of  her  individual 
members,  she  can  preserve  her  moral  power  as  the  teacher 
of  truth  and  the  reprover  of  sin.  Whether,  therefore,  we 
look  to  the  conditions  which  constitute  her  a  fitting  instru- 
ment for  the  work  assigned  her,  or  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  alone  she  is  warranted  to  ask  and  expect  that  blessing 
from  on  high,  that  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  upon  which 
the  efficacy  of  her  ministrations  must  ever  wholly  and  abso- 
lutely depend — the  conclusion  is  equallj  apparent,  that  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  church,  her  purity  and  spirituality  are 
essential  requisites.     As  these  decline,  her  prosperity  must 

•  John  XV.  19.  t  MatL  ▼.  13, 
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inevitably  fade :  as  these  reviye  and  abound,  her  prosperity  CnAr.  L 
will  flourish.  Beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  because  the  churchy  in 
bygone  times,  instead  of  standing  apart,  has  suffered  her- 
self to  so  large  an  extent  to  be  blended  and  confounded  with 
the  world — because,  instead  of  preserving  the  purity  of  her 
celestial  origin,  she  has  permitted  both  her  creed  and  her 
government  to  be  accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  the 
fashions  of  men — that  the  boundaries  of  Christ's  kingdom 
are  still  so  narrow,  and  that  the  widest  and  most  populous 
regions  of  the  earth  are  still  lying  in  wickedness. 

These   are    considerations   which    reflect    unspeakable  Bearing  of 

*  tliese  quev 

importance  on  the  questions  already  indicated — questions  ttons  on  the 
beloninng  to  the  constitution  and  relations  of  the  church  ^oa  of  the 

,  .      ,  Divine  glory, 

of  Christ     Traced  out  in  their  just  and  natural  bearings,   ^  &c 
they  will  be  found  to  develope  themselves,  as  their  ultimate 
issue,  in  results  involving  nothing  less  than  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  a  perishing 
world. 

The  Lord  hath  created  all  things  for  himself.  To  make 
known  his  glory  is  his  last  and  highest  end — the  end  to 
which  everything  else  in  that  mighty  universe  to  which  he  The  glory  of 
has  given  being  is  inferior  and  subordinate.  The  heavens  for  which  idi 
declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork,  made. 
They  are  so  framed  and  fitted  to  illustrate  his  wisdom,  and 
power,  and  goodness,  that  there  is  no  speech  nor  language 
where  their  voice  is  not  heard.  There  is  nothing  made — 
animate  or  inanimate — material  or  spiritual — which  is  not 
adapted  to  this  grand  design.  And  if,  among  the  intelligent 
creatures  of  God,  there  be  one  who,  with  the  widest  range 
of  Tision,  and  the  most  penetrating  insight  into  the  nature 
and  uses  of  the  Creator's  works,  could  take  his  stand  on 
some  commanding  eminence,  so  as  to  survey  at  one  glance 
the  mighty  field  which  his  eye  and  mind  had  been  formed  to 
embrace,  his  were  the  fittest  voice  to  sing  that  magnificent 
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CBkT.L  anthem,  **  Praise  je  the  Lord  from  tbe  hearens :  praise 
bim  in  the  heights  :  praise  ye  him,  all  his  angpela  :  praise 
ye  him,  all  his  hosts.  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon :  praise 
ye  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light.  ^  *  *  Praise  the  Lord  from 
the  earth,  ye  dragons,  and  all  deeps  :  fire  and  hail :  snow 
and  yapour :  stormy  wind  fulfilling  his  word.  Mountains 
and  all  hills  :  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars :  beasts  and  all 
cattle :  creeping  thmgs  and  flying  fowl :  kings  of  the  earth 
and  all  people  :  princes  and  aU  judges  of  the  earth  :  both 
young  men  and  maidens  :  old  men  and  children.  Let  them 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord;  for  his  name  alone  b  excellent; 
his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heavens.*'* 
Christ  the         And  jet  it  is  not  any  of  these  works  of  Jehovah  in  which 

chlefest  ma-  -_.        i  ,    .   •    t       i  .  x  i      ji        ^i 

uifestation  His  glory  most  brightly  shines.  In  a  summer  s  day  the 
gioiy.  whole  firmament  is  luminous,  pervaded  and  flooded  every- 
where with  light.  But  there  is  one  spot  in  that  effulgent 
concave  that  ezcelleth  in  glory,—- even  there  where  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strength.  And  so  is  it  as  regards  the  glory  of 
God.  It  radiates  from  the  whole  universe,  which,  through- 
out all  its  boundless  extent,  is  lighted  up  with  testimonies 
to  the  invisible  things  of  Him,  even  His  eternal  power  and 
Godhead.  But  the  central,  the  excelling  glory,  is  in  Christ, 
tbe  image  of  the  invisible  God.  And  what  is  the  church, 
but  the  firmament  in  which  this  Sun  of  Righteousness  has 
been  set  to  shine.  It  is  by  the  church  he  makes  known  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God.  The  ch^rch  is  the  new  creation 
on  which  His  own  image  is  impressed.  The  church  sees 
Chriit  seenin  Christ  in  the  word,  but  the  world  sees  Him  in  the  church. 

tlM  Church.  ' 

**  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also 
sent  them  into  the  world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify 
myself,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through  the  truth. 
^    *    *    And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given 

•  Fisliii  cxWiiL 
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them,  tbat  tliej  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one.  I  in  them.  Crap.  I, 
and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  he  made  perfect  in  one :  and 
that  the  world  may  know  that  thon  hast  sent  me,  and  hast 
loved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me."*  This  manifestation 
of  the  divine  glory,  in  and  by  the  church,  will  be  clear,  and 
complete,  and  impressive,  in  proportion  as  she  embodies  and 
exemplifies  the  mind  and  the  moral  image  of  her  Lord.  And 
in  order  to  this,  Christ  must  be  all  in  all, — the  one  only 
prophet,  the  one  only  priest,  the  one  only  king.  The  doe- 
trine  this  prophet  teaches, — ^the  worship  this  priest  conse-  . 
crates, — the  discipline  this  king  enjoins, — must  be  preserved 
inviolate ;  for  thus  alone  can  the  church,  which  is  His  body, 
exhibit  the  fulness  and  manifest  the  glory  of  her  unseen  but 
ever  living  Head.  Whatever  in  the  church's  creed,  ordi- 
nances, or  government,  is  other  than  Christ's,  so  far  clouds  His 
glory,  and  so  far  obstructs  the  conversion  of  the  world.  If 
the  world  sees  in  the  church,  not  Christ's  image,  but  its  own, 
— sees  the  reflection  of  its  own  secular  and  earthly  spirit,— 
it  will  be  only  the  more  encouraged  in  its  errors  and  its  sins. 
Such,  then,  is  the  nature  of  the  question  involved  in  the 
Disruption  controversy.  How  and  to  what  extent  Christ's  Tb©  qnrstion 
Headship  over  the  church  was  involved  in  that  controversy,  J[*"Hi^Vr' 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Till  the  facts  are  adduced,  the  ^f^^^SJl^ 
reader  doubtless  will  hold  his  judgment  on  these  points  in 
abeyance.  But  that  the  question  itself,  if  there  be  any 
truth  or  reality  in  those  views  of  it  which  have  now  been 
given,  is  one  of  vital  moment,  cannot  admit  of  discussion 
among  intelligent  believers  in  the  christian  faith.  It  is  this 
alone  wUsh,  at  the  present  stage,  any  one  is  asked  to  con- 
cede. In  its  full  extent  it  will,  in  point  of  fact,  be  conceded 
only  by  spiritual  men.  There  is  much  in  it  which  the 
worldly  mind  cannot  discern,  and  therefore  cannot  appre* 


♦  John  xvii.  18, 19,  22,  23. 
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Chat.  I.  ciato.  There  is  not  a  little  in  it  Trhicb,  to  sncli  a  mind,  will 
appear  to  be  foolishness.*  While,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  great  general  principles  nmniDg  through  it,  so  broad 
and  palpable,  that  to  every  one  who  acknowledges  the  church 
to  be  a  divine  institution,  their  existence  and  their  import- 
ance must  be  alike  apparent.  The  ends,  indeed,  for  which 
The  import-  the  church  has  been  founded,  the  responsibilities  of  its  go* 
qneitioii  apt  vemment,  the  privileges  of  its  communion,  no  unspiritual  ma& 
TRinedbyMl  is  in  a  condition  rightly  to  estimate.  And,  therefore,  anj 
struggle  to  promote  these  ends,  to  vindicate  these  responsi- 
bilities, to  secure  these  privileges,  in  proportion  as  it  is  self- 
sacrificing  and  earnest,  will  seem  to  him  extravagant  and 
unnecessary.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  questions  relating 
to  the  rights  of  the  christian  people  in  the  election  of  those 
who  are  to  minister  among  them  in  holy  things,  except  in 
80  far  as  they  are  taken  up  as  a  mere  branch  of  liberal 
politics,  are  so  little  accounted  of  by  secular  men.  Contem- 
plating the  minister  of  religion  simply  as  a  ftinctionary  whose 
business  it  is  to  conduct,  with  due  decorum,  the  ceremony 
of  public  worship,  it  hardly  occurs  to  them  that  they  have 
any  personal  interest  of  importance  involved  in  his  appoint- 
ment. It  is  altogether  and  intensely  different  with  those 
who  look  upon  him  as  one  who  ia  either  to  endanger  by 
his  unfaithfulness  and  incompetency,  or  to  establish  by  his 
gifts  and  fidelity,  the  welfare  of  their  immortal  souls.  But 
whether  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  questions  which  bear  upon 
this  subject  be  apprehended  or  no,  it  must  be  allowed  by 
every  one  who  looks  at  them  with  common  intelligence,  that 
they  are  questions  which  range  themselves  directly  and 
immediately  under  the  general  category  of  Christ's  Head* 
ship  over  the  church.  If  the  christian  people  have  any 
fights  at  all  in  the  election  of  their  ministers,  these  rights. 


•  1  Cor.  U.  14. 
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bearing,  as  thej  do,  on  the  order  of  Christ's  house,  and  the  ^^'-^ 
administration  of  its  affairs,  most  be  exercised  in  subjection  ^^^x'^L 
to  His  authority  and  will.  Christ's  people  **  know  his  voice :  £kLJ*o?* 
and  a  stranger  will  thej  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him  :  ^^  ">ii*^ 
for  thej  know  not  the  Toice  of  strangers.*'*  The  same 
apostle  who  records  these  sayings  of  his  Lord,  lays  down,  in 
one  of  his  epistles,  this  corresponding  injunction,  **  BeloTed, 
beliere  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are 
of  God :  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world,  "t  From  these  statements  it  would  seem  inevitably 
to  fd^ow,  that  any  system  which  leaves  no  room  for  the 
exercise  of  this  spiritual  discernment,  or  under  which  it  is 
overborne  when  actually  exercised,  must  needs  be  out  of 
harmony  with  the  word  of  God.  If  it  be  the  church  herself 
that,  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  excludes  or  disregards  the 
people's  voice,  it  will  be  difficult  to  escape,  in  so  doing,  from 
the  charge  of  lording  it  over  God's  heritage.  $  ''  But  Jesus 
called  them  to  him  and  saith  unto  them.  Ye  know  that  they 
which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles,  exercise  lord- 
ship over  them:  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority 
upon  them.'  But  so  it  shall  not  be  among  you."2  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  some  power  external  to  the  church, 
that  nullifies  the  solemn  and  deliberate  judgment  of  a  chris- 
tian congregation,  ^nd  intrudes  a  pastor  upon  them  without 
respect  to  their  conviction  of  his  unfitness  to  edify  their 
souls,  it  must  be  obvious  that  violence  is  thereby  done  both 
to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  to  the  independent  jurisdic- 
tion in  matters  spiritual  of  the  church  of  Christ.  And  for 
the  church  herself  to  acquiesce  in  that  violence,  is  at  the 
same  moment  to  betray  the  crown-rights  of  her  Lord  end 
the  spiritual  liberties  of  His  people. 

The  same  observations  are  applicable  in  all  their  force  to 


•  John  X.  4,  6.  t  1  Johnir.  1. 

t  1  Pet  V.  3.  §  Mark  x.  42, 43. 
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^^'  ^  the  setting  apart  of  men  to  the  oflSce  of  the  holy  ministry. 
^and"d?pSi-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  exclusively  spiritual.  It  confers  no  authority, 
SfcrJ^^  and  involves  no  functions,  hut  those  which  have  reference 
?i?dy"piri-  *®  "  ^^^  edifying  of  the  hody  of  Christ."  Those  who  are 
^^^  invested  with  it  "  are  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of 

the  mysteries  of  God."*  To  judge,  therefore,  of  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  that  office,  and  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  shall  he  given  or  retained,  as  heing  entirely  a 
spiritual  work,  must  needs  helong  to  spiritual  men.  "  The 
things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses, 
the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  he  ahle  to 
teach  others  also."t  If»  in  discharging  this  sacred  duty, 
of  laying  hands  upon  those  who  are  to  t^ach  and  rule  in  the 
house  of  God,  any  secular  power  be  suffered  to  intei'pose  its 
authority,  the  ministry  is  vitiated.  It  is  degraded  from  a 
divine  ordinance  into  a  secular  institution.  A  scriptural 
ministry  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  those  gifts  which  Christ 
has  given  to  men.  But  if  the  church  be  not  left  free,  with 
Christ's  word  as  her  divine  directory,  in  her  hand,  to  consult 
and  determine  as  to  what  constitutes  a  title  to  the  ministry 
and  to  the  cure  of  souls ;  if,  in  deference  to  some  human 
l!uSed"i?'  enactment,  she  is  either  hindered  from  conferring  that  title 
tho  Church  on  any  whom  she  judges  to  be  qualified,  or  compelled  to  con- 
iu  confer-  fer  it  on  any  whom  she  judges  disqualified  according  to  the 
standard  which  the  Lord  has  given  for  her  guidance — sho 
is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  a  scriptural  minis- 
try. And,  consenting  to  act  in  these  circumstances,  she 
makes  herself  a  partaker  in  other  men's  sins,  pollutes  an 
ordinance  of  God,  sends  men  into  the  vineyard  whom  the 
Lord  has  not  sent,  and  deals  like  Simon  Magus,  who  thought 
that  the  gift  of  God  might  be  purchased  with  money. 
In  setting  forth  these  views  of  the  church  of  Christ, 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  L  t  2  Tim.  ii,  2. 
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nothing  has  yet  been  said  directly  on  the  subject  of  tbe    Chap.  I. 
church's  relations  to  the  civil  power.     These  will  come  to  The  indenen- 

dence  or  tlio 

be  noticed  in  the  immediately  succeeding  chapter.     They  church adii- 

belonc  to  the  state  of  the  question  inyolved  in  the  Disruption*  tion  from 

,,1  ^.  ,..,.     thatof 

controversy,  rather  tuan  to  the  nature  of  it,  and  it  is  to  this  cimrchesta. 

blishniciua. 

latter  branch  of  the  subject  exclusively  that  the  foregoing 
observations  have  been  confined.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  the  views  of  the  church  hitherto  insisted  on 
are  altogether  independent  of  any  question  relating  to  the 
power  of  church  government ;  and  with  equal  truth  it  may 
be  now  still  farther  affirmed,  that  they  are  also  independent 
of  all  that  is  essential  in  the  great  question  of  national 
establishments  of  religion.  The  parties  who  range  them-^ 
selves  on  opposite  sides  of  that  question  may  still  be  entirely 
at  one,  on  the  other  and  higher  question  of  the  church's 
independence  in  matters  spiritual ;  that  is,  on  the  question 
of  Christ's  sole  headship  and  supremacy  over  it,  as  the  King  state  may 
of  Zion.  The  ground  that  the  church  has  received  a  civil  trou^^an 
establishment  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  on  which  the  ed  Chvciu 
state  may  claim  a  right  to  control  her  spiritual  freedom. 
Nor  is  it  the  simple  renunciation  of  such  an  establishment 
that  will  suffice  to  protect  the  church  from  the  encroach* 
ments  and  usurpation  of  the  civil  power.  The  only  groimd 
on  which  the  church  can  have  any  real  security  for  the  per* 
manent  maintenance  of  her  peculiar  rights  and  liberties,  ia 
the  recognition  by  the  state  of  those  fundamental  principles 
erolved  in  the  preceding  summary,  as  being  inherent  in  the 
very  essence  of  the  church — as  entering  into  its  very  consti- 
tution as  a  divine  society,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world.  Let 
these  be  acknowledged,  and  then,  whether  established  or 
nnestablished,  the  church  will  be  left  to  act  within  her  own 
province  undisturbed  by  external  assaults  ;  but  let  these 
fundamental  principles  be  denied,  or  not  admitted,  and  the 
want  of  an  establishment  will  be  no  protection  whatever 
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CnAP.L    agaiiut  the  myasions  of  the  secular  goyernment.    The  pies 
liMof  the     of  all  states  for  making  such  inyasions  is,  that  there  can  be 

SutoforiB-         .  ...  .         , 

to^rug     no  w^permn  tn  impeno :  that  no  power  withm  the  bouts  of 
ch^Mk.       ^^  state's  territory  can  be  left  in  anything  beyond  the  state's 
control:  and  nothing  will  meet  that  plea  and  effectually 
silence  it,  but  the  recognition  of  the  great  scripture  truth 
that  the  church  is  not  an  imperium  in  imperio,  in  any  sense 
which  can  giye  the  state  a  right  to  control  it;  in  other  words, 
a  recognition  of  the  scripture  principle  that  the  in^perium  of 
the  church  is  oyer  a  distinct  and  different  province  from  that 
which  belongs  to  the  imperium  of  the  state.     Christ  is  a 
king  and  has  a  kingdom,  but  his  kingdom  is  ^'  not  from 
hence :  it  b  not  of  this  world."*     It  is  no  riyal  power  to 
that  of  the  state — ^its  field  is  conscience  :  that  of  the  state 
is  person  and  property — the  one  deals  with  spiritual,  the 
other  with  temporal  things.     And  there  is  therefore  not  only 
I  no  need,  but  no  possibility  of  collision  between  them,  unless 
I  the  one  intrude  into  the  other's  domain.     The  only  way 
I  effectually  and  permanently  to  guard  against  such  intrusions, 
'  together  with  all  their  attendant  erils,  is  for  each  to  recog« 
:Tkiz%  the  entire  independence  of  the  other.     In  that  recog- 
nition, and  in  it  alone,  will  be  found  the  true  basis  of  a 
righteous,  enlightened,  and  lasting  peace.     And  hence  the 
catholic  interest  which  really  belongs  to  every  legitimate 
scriptural  effort  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rightful  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  of  Christ.     It  is  on  the  footing  that  the 
conflict  about  to  be  described  was  professedly  an  effort  of 
that  kind,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  that  has  been 
witnessed  in  modem  times,  that  it  claims,  as  a  matter  of 
common  concern,  a  hearing  from  all  who  have  been  taught 
to  pray  that  Christ's  kingdom  may  come,  and  that  His  will 
may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

•  John  XTiii  36,  87. 
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CHAP.  II. 

THE   SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. — A  CONTRAST. 

Ah  interesting  inquirj  migbt  here  be  suggested  bjthe  fact.  Chap,  il 
that  Scotland  has  been  almost  exclusively  the  battle*field  of  Whj  )ia?e 
Bucb  questions  as  those  which  are  enunciated  in  the  fore-  tions  been 
going  chapter.  If  they  be  indeed  religions  questions,  bated  any- 
entering,  as  there  described,  so  essentially  into  the  consti-  SooUandf 
tution,  and  bearing  so  immediately  on  the  welfare,  of  the 
church  of  Christ, — if  they  be  questions  on  which  the  Bible 
gives  BO  distinct  and  authoritative  an  utterance,  is  it  not 
singular  that  they  should  haye  been  so  little  agitated  any- 
where out  of  this  northern  kingdom  ?  Such  a  reflection  is 
natural :  it  both  strikes  and  influences  many  minds ;  and 
because  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  not  always  apparent, 
many  may  be  disposed  indolently  to  set  down  the  whole 
church  controversy  about  non-intrusion  and  spiritual  inde< 
pendence  to  some  peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  the  Scottish  mind. 
As  certain  plants  are  indigenous  in  certain  soils,  even  so,  it 
may  be  thought,  there  must  be  something  in  the  intractable 
obstinacy  of  the  national  temper,  and  in  the  metaphysical 
subtlety  of  the  national  intellect,  which  breeds  discussions 
upon  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church  and  the  spiritual 
rights  of  its  members !  And  perhaps  the  notion,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  sometimes  understood, 
may  not  be  altogether  destitute  of  truth.  National  charac- 
ter undoubtedly  exerts  a  powerful  influence  both  on  the 
opinions  and  the  institutions  of  a  people.  Those  principles 
of  equity,  for  example,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  whole 
theory  and  working  of  the  British  constitution,  have  been 
often,  upon  this  footing,  traced  to  that  strong  sense  of  justice. 
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that  lore  of  fair  play,  whicb  forms  bo  prominent  and  honour- 
able a  characteristic  of  the  Saxon  mind. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition,  that  in 
a  similar  way  the  national  character  of  Scotland  may  hare 
had  somewhat  to  do  with  its  ecclesiastical  controyersies. 
When  brought  into  contact  with  religious  truth,  it  is  natural 
to  think  that  both  the  acuteness  of  the  national  understand- 
ing, and  the  strength  of  the  national  purpose,  would  be 
unequivocally  indicated.  If  the  one  quality  was  fitted  to 
secure  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  principles  in  dis- 
pute, the  other  was  not  less  likely  to  lead  to  their  being 
firmly  grasped  and  tenaciously  held.  And  where  the  prin- 
ciples in  question  related  to  matters  so  vital  as  the  supre- 
macy of  Christ,  in  and  over  His  own  body,  the  church,  and 
to  the  liberties  and  privileges  purchased  by  Him  for  its 
members,  all  that  we  know  of  the  Scottish  people  would  lead 
us  to  predicate  that,  if  once  these  principles  were  seen  and 
seized  upon,  they  would  not  be  soon  surrendered.  The 
same  force  of  character  and  doggedness  of  resolution  which 
repelled  the  aggressions  of  England  upon  their  national  inde* 
pendence,  were  not  likely  to  lie  dormant  when  the  strong 
impulses  of  religious  conviction  should  call  on  them  to 
vindicate  the  independence  of  a  domain  far  higher  and  more 
sacred  still, — the  domain  of  conscience,  and  of  the  things 
of  God. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  recourse  to  such 
doubtful  speculations  in  order  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
inquiry  suggested  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter.  A  clear 
and  sufficient  answer  to  it  con  be  furnished  from  a  far  less 
questionable  source.  When  it  is  asked  why  the  controversy 
about  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Headship  has  been  so  little  heard 
of  out  of  Scotland,  this  is  the  reply  which  history  returns, 
— that  by  none  of  the  reformed  churches  out  of  Scotland 
was  the  doctrine  thoroughly  investigated,  or  the  attempt 
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erer  made  to  bring  it  to  bear,  practically,  on  the  framing  Chat,  il 
of  their  constitution,  or  the  administering  of  their  affairs. 
The  causes  which  led  to  this  result,  though  well  enough 
known,  are  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to.  They  are 
fitted,  howerer,  to  throw  important  light  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  this  work.  Previous  to  the  reformation,  the  civil 
power  had  everywhere  been  subjugated  and  enslaved  by  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  degraded  state  was  become  thcTheosim. 
yassal  of  the  domineering  church.  Because  it  belonged  to  church  of 
Christ  to  say,  **  All  power  is  given  unto  me,"  His  pretended  the  mction 
vicar,  seated  on  the  papal  throne,  claimed  for  himself  the  produced.^ 
sword  08  well  as  the  keys — the  things  of  Csesar  as  well  as 
the  things  of  God.  So  late  as  1809,  in  the  papal  bull  by 
which  Napoleon  was  excommunicated  and  anathematized, 
the  then  reigning  pontiff  was  not  ashamed  to  avow,  and  with 
all  the  arrogance  of  the  dark  ages,  these  monstrous  preten- 
sions to  universal  sovereignty.  **  Let  our  persecutors  learn, 
once  for  all,  that  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  has  subjected  them 
to  our  authority  and  our  throne :  for  we  also  bear  the  sceptre^ 
and  our  power  is  far  superior  to  theirs."*  So  oppressive, 
indeed,  and  intolerable  had  this  usurpation  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical over  the  civil  jurisdiction  proved,  that  long  before  the 
reformation  the  public  mind  of  Europe  had  begun  to  rebel 
against  it.  *'  The  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  Gallican  church 
(1438),  the  statute  of  prsemunire  in  England,  and  the 
opinions  boldly  maintained  abroad,  and  uttered  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Constance,  Basle,  and  Bourges,  all  indicated  a  rapid 
advance  of  the  public  mind,  such  as  made  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  the  papacy  inevitable,  "f  Strangely  as  it  may 
•ound  in  the  ears  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Bubject,  it  is  not  without  reason  the  learned  author  now 

*  Stniingfleet**  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  tiW  Chvkrck  of  Bomt^  Coa* 
niogham's  edition,  p.  194. 
t  Taylor's  S^tMl  Dnpotisnh  p.  352. 
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Cba».  il    quoted  from  unbesitatinglj  affirms,  that  "  the  hreaking  out 
Fatal  effecu  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  gave  a  counter-direction  to  this 

of  tho  rapFO-  ,     , 

macyinmat.  movement  within  the  Romiah  church,  and  sared  the  papacy." 

ten      OOdCtt*    mmmm 

aiticai,  as-  The  circumstance  to  which  he  refers  in  explanation  of  this 
BefonnaUon  Startling  Statement,  is  the  fatal  error  into  which  the  reformers 
the  Protes.  either  hlindly  fell,  or  suffered  themselves  to  be  driven,  of 
throwing  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority  both  **  species 
of  church  power,  namely,  the  purely  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
secular."  Properly  speaking,  there  is  but  one  species  of 
church  power — that  which  is  purely  spiritual.  The  other, 
of  which  this  author  speaks  under  the  name  of  secular,  is 
that  species  of  power.  It  is  presumed,  which  has  respect  to 
the  management  and  disposal  of  the  temporal  goods  of  the 
church.  But  in  so  far  as  such  possessions  are  state  pro- 
perty, it  is  not  church  power  but  state  power  that  is  entitled 
to  control  them.  Even  in  so  far  as  they  are  private  property, 
they  must  still  be  held  and  administered  in  accordance  with 
such  civil  laws,  whether  common  or  statute,  as  are  applicable 
to  property  so  situated  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  and  to  this 
effect,  must  always  constitute  a  proper  subject  of  civil  juris- 
diction. The  recognition,  therefore,  of  a  right  on  the  part 
of  civil  authority  to  adjudicate  on  aU  questions  of  church 
property,  when  limited  strictly  to  the  effect  of  determining 
to  whom  the  property  should  belong,  was  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  real  reform.  It,  so  far,  disentangled  civil  from 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  did  something  at  least  towards  put* 
ting  an  end  to  that  confusion  of  the  one  with  the  other  upon 
which  the  church  of  Rome  had  gradually  built  up  its  claim 
to  supremacy  over  both.  But  when,  going  beyond  this 
point,  the  civil  power  either  usurped  by  violence,  or  had 
conceded  to  it  through  ignorant  inconsideration  or  tame 
subserviency,  a  governing  authority  in  matters  spiritual, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  fatal  arrest  was  put  upon  the 
explication  of  the  two  jurisdictions ;  and  that  the  balance 
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wliieh  Rome  Lad  cast  bo  far  wrong  the  one  waj,  was  cast   cbi*.  n.    / 
nearly  as  far  wrong  the  other.     Spiritual  despotism  on  the  The  chardi 
part  of  the  ohorch  over  the  state,  was  simply  exchanged  for  the  dru 
erastian  despotism  on  the  part  of  the  state  over  the  church. 
'*  The  adrancmg  tide  of  opinion  was  yehemently  thrown  hack: 
and  no  choice  left  to  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community, 
but  either  to  hold  to  the  papacy  with  all  its  superstitions, 
or,  for  the  sake  of  a  purer  theology  and  worship,  to  cast 
themselres  at  the  feet  of  the  irresponsible,  anomalous,  and 
eapricious  tyranny  of  kings  and  queens."* 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  greatly  wondered  at,  howeyer  The  Reforma. 
much  it  ought  to  be  lamented,  that  the  reformers  in  Ger-  m^y.  ^ 
many,  while  struggling  to  rid  themselyes  of  the  yoke  of 
popish  domination,  should  haye  been  so  little  aliye  to  the 
prospectiye  danger  of  suffering  that  domination  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  civil  power.  The  Saxon  elector  and  his 
protestant  associates  were  in  the  attitude  of  withstanding 
the  pope  and  sheltering  the  rising  cause  of  the  reformation. 
Fleeing  from  the  thunderbolts  launched  at  her  from  St. 
Peter's  chair,  the  reformed  church  sought  refuge  behind  the 
thrones  of  secular  princes.  It  was  not  that  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  the  leaders  in  that  glorious  moyement,  were 
insensible  to  the  evils  which  had  resulted  from  mingling  civil 
with  sacred  things  ;  but  they  looked  at  those  evils  only  on 
one  side.  They  saw  distinctly  the  enormous  oppressions 
which  had  grown  out  of  papal  intrusion  into  the  proyince  of 
the  civil  power ;  but  they  failed  to  anticipate  and  estimate 
the  deadly  injuries  that  were  to  ensue  from  the  opposite 
intrusion  of  the  ciyil  power  into  the  province  of  the  church. 
The  tribute  of  admiring  gratitude  which  the  historian  of  the 
reformation  pays  to  their  noble  efforts,  to  expel  the  church 
from  the  secular  province,  is  not  more  just  than  is  the  gentle 

*  Sjtiriiwa  DeipoHm,  p.  857. 
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Cqap.  il    admission  which  he  makes  of  their  error,  in  not  guarding 
with  equal  jealousy  the  province  of  the  church  from  the 
0*Aubigijf8  usurpations  of  the  secular  power,     •*  With  what  wisdom," 
of  the  con-    he  obsorres,  "  the  confessors  of  Augsburg  protest  against 
Church       that  confusion  of  religion  aud  politics  which,  since  the 
the  stftte,     deplorable  epoch  of  Constantino,  had  changed  the  kingdom 
Gennan  re-  of  God  into  an  earthlj  and  carnal  institution  !    Undoubtedly, 
what  the  confession  stigmatizes  with  the  greatest  energy,  is 
the  intrusion  of  the  church  into  the  affairs  of  the  state ;  but 
can  it  be  thought  that  it  was  to  approve  the  intrusion  of  the 
Btate  in  church  affairs  ?     The  evil  of  the  middle  ages  was 
the  having  enslaved  the  state  to  the  church,  and  the  con- 
fessors of  Augsburg  rose  like  one  man  to  combat  it.     The 
evil  of  the  three  centuries  which  have  passed  away  since 
then,  is  to  have  subjected  the  church  to  the  state  ;  and  we 
may  believe  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  would  have  found 
against  this  disorder  thunders  no  less  powerful.    What  they 
attack,  in  a  general  sense,  is  the  confusion  of  the  two 
societies ;  what  they  demand  is  theb  independence,  I  do  not 
say  their  separation.      If  the  Augsburg  confessors  were 
unwilling  that  things  from  above  should  monopolise  those  of 
the  earth,  they  would  have  been  still  less  willing  for  things 
of  earth  to  oppress  those  from  heaven.'** 
TheEngGsh       The  excuse  for  this  blindness  or  inadvertency  was  un- 
lets ezcu-    speakably  less  in  England.     The  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  most  active  of  his  princely  confederates,  were  honestly 
attached  to  the  great  cause  of  the  reformation,  and  mora 
than  once  perilled  for  the  preservation  of  it,  not  only  their 
dignities,  but  their  lives.     It  was  not  surprising  if,  in  their 
hands,  the  church's  liberties  were  presumed  to  be  safe  ;  or 
at  least,  not  wonderful  that  the  question  of  the  right  con« 
stitution  of  the  church,  and  its  relations  to  the  civil  pawer, 

*  D'Anbign^'s  History  of  iht  StfomuUiont  Bladde  and  Son^  8vo 
•ditioDi  vol.  iiL,  p.  207. 
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£d  not  specially  engage  the  attention  of  the  German    Cbap.il 
divines.     The  case  was  altogether  different  with  the  Eng- 
lish reformation.     No  one  pretends  that  the  two  sovereigns 
who  had  most  to  do  with  it,  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth, 
had  either  an  enlightened  or  disinterested  love  for  the  re- 
formed cause.     They  were  influenced  mainly  by  personal  Personal  ana 
and  political  considerations,  and  thes«  not  unfrequently  of  influence* 
the  basest  and  most   disreputable  kind.      "Believe  and  trolled  the 

Knglish  Re- 
worship  with  the  monarch  to-day,  and  you  might  be  burned  formation. 

for  doing  so  to-morrow ;  perhaps  by  himself,  or  if  not  by 

himself,  by  his  successor.     The  church,  the  clergy,  and 

the  people  trembled  in  suspense  from  hour  to  hour  on  the 

changeful  whims  of  the  royal  theologue.      Christendom, 

hitherto,  had  seen  nothing  at  once,  so  cruel  and  so  ridiculous 

as  was  the  usurpation  of  spiritual  authority  by  the  kings 

and  queens  of  England.     The  persecutions  of  the  pagan 

Roman  emperors  had  tried  the  constancy,  but  did  not  rack 

the  consciences,  of  the  sufferers  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 

of  the  persecutions  carried  on  by  the  papacy.     But  the  Caprice  and 

.         ,      ,      .  .  J  ,        ,      -^      ,.  ,  .  tyranny  of 

capncious  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  Lnglish  sovereigns  the  English 

-     ,         .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,.,.•,..     aovereigiia 

of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centunes,  exhibited  spin-  in  church 
tual  ferocity  under  the  most  appalling  of  its  forms  ;  that, 
namely,  which  it  puts  on  when,  although  its  savage  heart 
may  be  known  well  enough,  its  will  and  purpose  none  can 
certainly  foretell.  Those  only  could  be  secure  whose  deter- 
mination was  to  veer  with  the  royal  faith  as  steadily  as  the 
rane  with  the  wind."  ♦ 

No  wonder  if  this  author  describes  it  not  simply  as  the  English  Be- 
fault,  but  as  what  might  be  called  '*  the  treason  of  the  ezcnsabie  in 
fathers  of  the  English  reformation,"  that  in  circumstances  tothesupre. 
like  these,  when  there  was  no  possibility  of  being  blind  to  state  in  au 
the  danger,  they  surrendered  to  the  monarch  that  supremacy  canaeaecde. 


*  Taylor*a  SpirUudl  I}e$potim,  pp.  357,  358. 
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Chap.  ii.    in  matters  spiritual  which  the  crown  still  exercises  over  the 
"""~     English  church.     What  is  here  intended,  however,  is  not 
to  determine  the  amount  of  hlame  due  to  the  men  who  were 
inyolved  in  these  transactions.     That  which  alone  is  con- 
templated is  to  arrest  attention  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
question  of  what  helongs  to  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  was  not  considered  hy  them.     The  suhject  of  the 
church's  constitution,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  church 
authority,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  the  church  ought  to 
stand  to  the  civil  power,  instead  of  being  inyestigated  bj 
the  church  itself,  and  decided  bj  an  appeal  to  the  word  of 
God,  was  never  formally  and  deliberately  examined  at  all. 
It  was  disposed  of  summarily  and  arbitrarily,  without  the 
church  having  either  hand  or  voice  in  it,  by  an  act  of  the 
secular  power.     The  forfeited  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  was 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  the  English  king,  and  that  was 
Act  of  Henry  all.     "  Be  it  enacted/'  so  ran  the  decree,  "  by  the  autho- 
injr  the  for-  rity  01  this  present  parliament,  that  the  kmg,  our  sovereign 
dictionof  the  lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  shaU  be 

Pope  to  the      ,  ,  ,  _      ,  ,  ,       , 

English  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed,  the  only  supreme  head  on 
earth  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  shall  have  and  enjoy, 
annexed  and  united  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  as 
well  the  title  and  style  thereof  as  aU  honours,  dignities, 
immunities,  profits,  and  commodities  to  the  said  dignity  of 
supreme  head  of  the  said  church  belonging  and  appectain- 
ing  ;  and  that  our  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  successora, 
kings  of  this  realm,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to 
visit,  repress,  redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain,  and 
amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  contempts,  and 
enormities,  whatsoever  they  be,  which  by  any  manner  of 
spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  or  may  be  lawfully 
reformed,  repressed,  ordered,  redressed,  restrained,  or 
amended,  most  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  and  in- 
crease of  virtue  in  Christ's  religion,  and  for  the  conservation 
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of  peaee»  unity,  and  tranquillitj  of  this  realm,  any  usage.    Cant,  tl 
cuatom,  foreign  law,  foreign  authority,  prescription,  or  any 
thing  or  things  to  the  contrary  no*t withstanding."  *     If  the 
pope  could  have  made  good  his  impious  claim  to  infallihilityy 
such  a  supremacy  in  his  person  would  have  heen  natural . 
and  just     But  to  vest  that  supremacy  in  a  ciril  ruler,  who  \ 
made  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  and  who  had  no  o£Bce  < 
in  the  church  whatever, — as  it  had  no  other  warrant  hut 
arrogance  and  despotism  at  the  period  of  the  reformation.  The  xt^yai  >n* 
so  nothing  bat  the  power  of  habit  and  hereditary  prejudice  maltere  sni- 
could  have  blinded  men  to  its  utterly  untenable  and  mischie-  fensibie  ahd 
Tous  principles  in  after  times.      That  it  proved  a  fatal 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation  is  too  notorious 
to  be  called  in  question.     It  converted  the  struggle  for 
divine  truth  and  christian  liberty,  in  which  the  reformation 
began,  into  a  mere  carnal  contest  for  power  between  a  pro- 
fligate monarch  and  a  presumptuous  priest.      Shall  the 
strings  be  pulled  in  the  Vatican  or  at  Wmdsor  ?     In  either 
case,  the  church  of  England  must  be  deprived' of  self-regu* 
latmg  power.     She  must  rise  as  far  up  towards  the  dawning 
light  of  the  reformation,  or  sink  down  as  far  into  medieval 
darkness  ;  advance  in  the  direction  of  protestantism,  or  go 
back  in  the  direction  of  papal  error  and  corruption,  as  the 
external  power  which  controlled  her  might  be  pleased  to 
ordain  or  to  allow.     And  hence  not  only  was  conscience 
ontraged  often  as  grievously  as  before,  but  the  very  name 


*  Neale's  Etrtory  of  iU  Puritans,  vol.  i.  pp.  10, 11.  In  the  Hampden 
eftse — the  Qaeen  versus  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburj,  (1848) — ^the  iden- 
tity of  the  Queen's  sapremacj  over  the  Church  of  England  with  that 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Pope,  was  thus  explicitly  affirmed  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown.  The  Attorney-General  said :  "  By  the  statute  of 
Henry  Till.,  the  Crown  stands  in  the  place  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  Crown 
ean  do  now  what  the  Pope  could  do  before."  To  the  same  effect  spoke 
the  Solicitor-General :  **  He  should  show,  that  whatever  pre-emuience 
the  Pope  had,  and  whatever  right  or  power  he  had,  became  by  that  stap* 
tute  (the  statute  of  Henry  Till.)  the  power  of  the  King.** 
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Chap,  il  of  religion  was  dishonoured  by  the  grossest  inconsistencies ; 
the  verj  same  men  who,  in  deference  to  Henry's  usurped 
supremacy,  abjured  the  ))ope  to-day,  almost  with  one  con- 
sent offering  him  their  allegiance  to-morrow,  when  a  popish 
queen  had  ascended  the  throne.  Although  not  more  than 
seyen  or  eight  peers  opposed  the  laws  made  in  farour  of  the 
reformation  in  the  time  of  Edward  YI.,  there  were  hardly 
any  of  them  who  did  not  join  in  restoring  Romanism,  when 
the  crown  was  found  once  more  on  the  head  of  a  popish 
Digaatwmi     soTereign.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  these  wholesale 

consequen-  ^       ^ 

CC8  to  rcii-    tergiversations,  which  disgrace  the  history  of  the  English 
the  Church   reformation,  were  mainly  the  result  of  the  royal  supremacy 

of  England,  .  .        ,      m,  n»  i. 

which  re-     in  matters  spuitual.   The  necessary  effect  of  that  supremacy 
thensurpa-  was  to  inTC  in  England  both  a  secular  and  a  superficial  cha- 

tionsofflie  ,         ,    ,         r  .  t    . 

State.  racter  to  the  whole  reformation  movement.  It  is  not  by  an 
influence  external  and  worldly,  but  by  an  influence  internal 
and  spiritual,  that  any  church  can  be  really  and  thoroughly 
reformed.  My  kingdom,  said  Christ,  is  within  you ;  and  as 
it  is  that  inner  life,  that  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  which 
moulds  the  outward  conduct,  and  conforms  the  entire  walk 
and  conversation  of  the  individual  believer  to  the  divine 
rule ;  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  collective  body  of  the 
church.  Like  the  forest  oak,  which  attains  its  gigantic 
,    stature  and  acquires  its  majestic  form  in  virtue  of  energies 

Tiie  Chnrch    which  operate  within,  the  church  is  in  the  best  condition 

tan  bo  truly 

retormed      for  developing  the  divine  model,  when,  uncramped  and  un- 

only  by  in-     _  ,    ,  i    <•  .     .     ,   « 

flucnceg  in-  obstructed  bv  any  external  force,  it  is  left  to  grow  up  into 

tcrnaland      „.  ,       .       ,      tr       i       .  , ,.         \      ,  , 

gpiritoai—    Him  who  IS  the  Head,  yieldmg  freely  to  the  guidance  and 

not  external  .     .  .     ,  .         ,     .      ,    * 

and  worldly,  government  of  those  vital  energies  derived  from  His  own 
word  and  spirit,  which  he  has  hidden  in  its  bosom.  There  ia 
something  indeed  which  external  power  may  do  for  the 
church, — as  there  is  something  it  may  do  even  for  the 
monarch  of  the  woods.  It  may  shield  it  from  outward 
violence  and  make  provision  for  its  unimpeded  growth  ;  but 
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when,  going  Vejond  this  limit,  the  oiTil  power  will  bind  it  Chap,  il 
with  the  ligatures  of  etate  control,  or  bend  it  into  subjection 
to  state  authority,  or  prune  it  into  accordance  with  state 
caprice  or  policy,— the  church,  so  dealt  with,  cannot  fail  to 
prore  a  stunted  and  deformed  thing,  depriTcd  of  its  moral 
beauty,  and  shorn  of  its  spiritual  strength. 

In  Switzerland,  though  the  course  and  character  of  tbe^eSwinKe- 

forautioB. 

reformation  were  in  many  respects  widely  dissimilar,  the 
result  was  nearly  the  same.  There  also  state  supremacy 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  Among  the  great  men  whoee 
labours  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  liberating  so  many  of 
the  Swiss  cantons  from  the  yoke  of  Rome,  there  were  at 
least  a  few  who  foresaw  the  danger  of  compromising  the 
chorch's  freedom.  ''The  magistrate,"  exclaimed  (Ecolam-  ^^JJ?^ 
padios  in  a  letter  to  Zwingle,  "  who  should  take  away  from  J^S£?S! 
the  churches  the  authority  that  belongs  to  them,  would  be  ^^^^^ 
more  intolerable  than  antichrist  himself.  •  *  *  The 
hand  of  the  magistrate  strikes  with  the  sword,  but  the  hand 
of  Christ  heals.  Christ  has  not  said.  If  thy  brother  will  not 
hear  thee,  tell  it  to  the  magistrate,  but  tellUtothe church. 
The  fonctions  of  the  state  are  distinct  from  those  of  the 
church."  *  The  views  thus  indicated,  this  enlightened  and 
apostolic  man  laboured  to  impress  both  on  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  and  on  the  cirU  authorities  themselres.  Be- 
fore the  senate  of  Basle  and  before  a  synodal  assembly  of 
the  church,  he  expressed  them  at  large,  nor  were  his  efforts 
without  some  partial  and  temporary  success.  Even  Zwingle 
himself  appeared  for  a  moment  to  regard  them  with  farour ; 
but  unhappily  this  distinguished  reformer,  the  master-spirit 
of  the  Swiss  reformation,  had  already  adyanced  too  far  on 
a  career  which  was  not  only  more  congenial  to  his  owi) 
character,  but  from  which  it  was  already  impossible  to 

•  J>*Auhif^€s  History  of  the  Refinmation^  BUcMe  tncl  Son's  8to  edi- 
tion, Yol.  liL,  p.  430. 

1  O 
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Cbap.il    extricate  the  protestant  cause.     To  saye  tbat  cause,  now 

{teiniiiir  and    menaced  with  so  many  perils,  he  had  thrown  himself  '*into  the 

ifiinn  too    footsteps  of  Demosthones  and  Cato,  rather  than  into  those 

fowd^'in    of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul ;"  and  combining  in  his  own  per- 

of  Zwiiigie.   sonal  proceedings  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  reformer 

and  the  magistrate, — of  Uie  minister  of  Christ  and  the 

military  leader, — ^no  wonder  if  he  became  blind  to  the 

incongruity,  and  to  the  injury,  of  blending  in  the  state, 

spiritual  with  secular  power.     Amid  those  political  com* 

binations  and  martial  conflicts  in  which  the  cause  of  the 

reformation  in  Switzerland  was  thus  so  early  and  so  ezten- 

sirely  inrolved,  all  questions  as  to  the  proper  constitution 

of  the  church  of  Christ  and  its  relations  to  the  civil  autho* 

rity  were  disregarded  and  forgotten.     And  the  bitter  fruits 

of  that  Bubjectioa  to  secular    control,   to  which,   three 

centuries  ago,  they  for  the  most  part  blindly  yielded,  the 

Swiss  churches  continue  to  reap,  in  mournful  and  fatal 

abundance,  to  the  present  hour. 

TiieSefor-         In  regard  to  the  reformed  church  of  France,  it  seems 

matioain  .  _  ,  .  .        . 

PnDce,aud  enough  to  observe,  that  it  never  was  m  circumstances^ 

thecaosen        ,  _  _       ,  n.  ••     .         .  « 

which  hin.  either  to  develop  or  to  establish  its  views  on  the  question 
dereiop.  DOW  uudcr  Consideration.  So  far  indeed  %8  these  views  are 
indicated  in  her  confession  of  faith,  adopted  in  1559,  they 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  chapter  of  this  work.  After  describing  the  true 
church  as  consisting  of  "an  assembly  of  believers  who  agree 
among  themselves  to  follow  God's  word,"  it  is  added,  '^we 
believe  that  this  true  church  ought  to  be  governed  by  that 
discipline  which  our  Lord  Jesus  hath  established,"  and 
further  they  affirm  that  the  power  of  the  church  governors 
18  held  under  Him,  "  the  only  Head,  the  only  Sovereign, 
the  only  Bishop ;"  and  finally,  they  declare  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  ^'  to  keep  and  maintain  the  unity  of  the  church, 
submitting  themselves  unto  the  common  instraction  and  to 
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tbe  yoke  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  this  in  all  places  wheresoever   Cbav.  it 
he  shall  have  established  the  true  discipline,  although  the 
edicts  of  earthly  magifltrates  he  contrary  thereunto."* 
Already  in  1571,  when  the  illustrious  Theodore  Beza  was 
moderator  of  their  general  assembly,  he  could  number  in 
their  communion  more  than  two  thousand  congregations^ 
many  of  which  were  so  large  as  to  have,  some  of  them  two, 
and  some  of  them  even  five  ministers  set  over  them.     But 
the  bloody  and  inhuman  massacre  of  St.  Bartholemew  which  Massten  of 
took  place  in  the  succeeding  year,  together  with  the  relent-  lomew^and 
less  persecution  that  followed  it,  left  the  reformed  church  ^  *^^^ 


of  France  in  no  condition  to  adjust  its  relations  with  the 
civil  power.     And  although  something  like  toleration  was 
subsequently  conceded  to  it  by  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1596, 
even  that  protective  statute  dealt  with  it  in  the  spirit  of 
lordship  and  oppression,  subjecting  it  to  many  harassing 
restrictions.     Limited  as  was  the  range  of  freedom  which 
the  edict  allowed,  it  was  not  maintained.     By  a  succession 
of  encroachments,  the  edict  was  in  great  measure  nullified, 
and  in  the  end  it  was  revoked  altogether.     The  consequent 
exile  of  half  a  million  of  the  adherents  of  the  reformed  cause, 
together  with  the  ceaseless  cruelties  practised  on  those  who 
remained  behind,  left  the  protestant  church  of  France  the  EnUn  mb- 
mere  shadow  of  its  former  self.     Nor  has  the  tyranny  of  French^ 
the  oppressor  ceased.     It  continues  to  this  hour  enslaved,   dmrch  to 
Its  whole  constitution  and  government  have  become  a  matter  powec 
of  state  regulation.     It  is  tolerated  and  even  salaried  by  the 
civil  authorities,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  most  rigid  and 
ruinous  subjection  to  secular  controL 

Without  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the  reformed  church  DatcK^radi 
of  Holland  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  similar  bondage,  ^7  ti*e  dva 

,  powtt. 

or  gomg  further  into  the  subject,  it  will  probably  be  thought 

•  French  Confession,  articles  xxtiI.,  xxix.,  xxx.,  zxyI.,  pp.  18-20  of 
Lorimer's  B^fimned  Church  (/France* 
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Cbap.  il  that  enough  haB  been  said  to  justify  the  assertion  that  not 
bj  an  J  reformed  church  out  of  Scotland  was  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Headship  thoroughly  investigated,  or  brought  to 
bear  deliberately  and  systematically  on  the  framing  of  its 
own  constitution,  or  on  the  adjustment  of  its  relations  with 
the  civil  power.  To  any  one  who  gives  a  careful  and  candid 
attention  to  the  subject,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  appear,  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil,  was  almost  everywhere  either  blindly  conceded 
by  the  church  or  usurped,  without  consulting  the  church  at 
all,  by  the  secular  government.  And  that  in  this  fact  is  to 
be  found  the  true  explanation  of  the  circumstance  already 
noticed,  as  on  the  first  view  of  it  fitted  to  excite,  surprise, 
that  the  question  of  the  church's  independence,  which  holds 
so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  should 
have  been  comparatively  so  little  agitated  out  of  this  northern 
kingdom. 
^Reformation  ■^'^®  wholo  history  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland,  and 
different  especially  as  regards  the  mutual  relations  of  church  and 
rcltSSs  Uie  ^^^»  ^**  altogether  peculiar.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
g[»^^of  into  this  new  field  from  the  study  of  the  corresponding 
state.  period  and  events  as  connected  with  England  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  without  having  such  a  conviction  imme- 
diately and  irresistibly  forced  upon  the  mind.  And  because 
of  this  difference,  or  at  least  because  of  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  it,  attempts  have  been  often  made, 
and  not  always  unsuccessfully,  to  awaken  prejudices  against 
both  the  movers  and  the  principles  of  the  Scottish  reforma- 
tion. To  those  whose  shrinking  and  feminine  sensibilities 
recoil  from  the  very  sound  of  collision,  or  whose  notions  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  propriety  are  all  associated  with  the 
system  of  civil  supremacy,  there  may  be  something  distaste- 
ful and  repulsive  in  the  sternness  with  which  Knox,  and  his 
coadjutors  and  successors,  withstood  every  attempt  to  subject 
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tlwir  noble  cause  to  the  maxims  and  the  management  of  Chap,  il 
worldly  politicians.  To  offend  a  queen,  and  she  too  the 
beautiful  Mary  Stuart, — ^to  place  themselTes  in  conflict  with 
courts  and  princes, — and  to  be,  in  consequence,  the  occasion 
of  frequent  and  violent  discussions,  commotions,  and  strifes, 
is  far  more  than  enough,  in  the  judgment  of  a  certain  class 
of  minds,  to  discredit  the  whole  Scottish  reformation.  With 
fluch  persons,  accordingly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thmg  to  repre- 
aent  it  as  a  mere  popular  tumult,  a  movement  altogether 
disorderiy  and  irregular,  and  sayouring  much  more  of  a 
rebellion  than  of  a  religious  reform.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  estimate  formed  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  venerate 
the  apostdic  maxim  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than 
man.  Men  who  understand  the  great  principle  that  ''God 
alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  Chsnctorittie 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  any-  the  Soottuh 
thing  contrary  to  His  word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faith  tun. 
and  worship,"*  and  who  have  been  taught  to  recognise  in 
this  principle  the  only  solid  foundation  of  either  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  know  better  how  to  appreciate  the  disin- 
terested and  self-denying  struggles  of  the  Scottish  Reformers. 
It  was  their  peculiar  distinction  and  their  singular  honour 
to  assert  the  principle  above  described,  as  that  which  must 
regulate  their  whole  proceedings  in  reforming  the  religion 
and  constituting  the  church  of  their  native  land.  **  To  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony,"  was  their  unbending  rule :  and 
they  shrank  from  no  consequences  which  their  adherence 
to  it  might  involve.  Nor  can  any  enlightened  and  dispas* 
sionate  student  of  their  Uves  and  labours  hesitate  to  allow, 
that  to  the  christian  constancy  and  masculine  energy  of 
eharaeter  with  which  they  stood  their  ground,  are  to  be 
traoed  many  of  the  most  important  privileges  and  instito- 

*  Weibmnster  Cwfwwn  qfFtM^  ohap.  xx* 
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Chap.  17.    tioDS,  Bocial,  political,  and  religious,  which  their  descendaais  1538 

''°^''^-  1560. 

3i^t  ttranrie     From  the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  HamiltoD,  the  disciple  of 

tiah  Bcfonn-  Luther,  in  1528,  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  national  sanction 
the  Church  from  popcrj,  in  1560,  the  contest  of  the  reformers  in  Scotland 
was  directly  and  mainly  with  the  principles  and  the  power 
of  the  church  of  Rome.     They  came  into  collision  with  the 
civil  authorities  only  in  so  far  as  these  were  enlisted,  and 
that  chiefly  hy  French  influence,  on  the  side  of  Rome,  in 
attempts  to  put  down  the  reformed  cause.   During  this  period 
too,  it  was  doctrine  rather  than  discipline  that,  for  the  most 
part,  and  necessarily,  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  between 
them  and  their  opponents.     In  Scotland,  as  in  Germany  and 
eyerywhere  else,  the  grand  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  the  articulua  atantia  vd 
eadentU  eodesicB,  took  the  lead  in  the  warfare  with  that 
apostate  church  which  had  so  long,  by  its  errors  and  corrup- 
tions, made  merchandise  of  the  souls  of  men.     To  proclaim 
and  establish  the  gospel  way  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with 
God  was  their  first  and  fundamental  duty ;  and  to  this  they 
accordingly  addressed  themselres  with  an  earnestness  and 
assiduity,  not  surpassed,  certainly,  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.    But  eyen  in  this  first  step  of  their  great  work,  they 
were  only  giving  effect  to  the  same  principle  which  they 
carried  along  with  them  to  the  close  of  their  reforming 
career.     It  was  not  because  Luther  and  Melancthon  had 
taught,  at  Wittemberg,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace 
through  faith,  that  Patrick  Hamilton  preached  it  and  died 
for  it  in  Scotland.     It  was  because  God  had  taught  it  in 
The  Bible  wo  his  Word.     The  Bible  was  the  grand  discovery  and  the 
theSeottuh  glorious  acquisition  whlch  that  noble  and  devoted  youth  had 
made  in  Germany.     And  this  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  manners  became  thenceforward  the  authoritative  guide 
of  the  Scottish  reformation.     From  Christ's  pretended  vicar 
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1560  speaking  in  and  hj  tlie  cliiirc1i»  Hamilton,  Wishart,  and  Ckaf.  it 
Knox  made  their  appeal  to  Christ  himself,  speaking  in  and 
by  the  Word.  And  as  Luther,  at  Worms,  with  his  back 
against  that  lining  Rock,  stood,  like  a  stag  at  bay,  in  the 
presence  of  his  powerful  enemies,  answering  every  attempt 
to  moTO  him  from  his  ground  with  the  simple  but  sublime 
reply,  "  Here  I  stand — I  can  do  no  otherwise — ^help  me 
God  !" — ^so  stood  the  Scottish  reformers  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  arduous  struggle.  The  same  footing 
which  they  found  so  sure,  and  which  they  felt  themselyes 
bound  so  resolutely  to  maintain,  as  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  papacy,  they  could  not  consent  to  yield,  at  a  later 
stage  of  their  testimony^  to  the  usurpations  of  the  ciyil 
power. 

In  approaching  the  transactions  of  1560,  the  peculiarities  Events  of  tu 
which  distinguish  the  Scottish  reformation  begin  to  como  ' 
strongly  into  view.     Popery  and  the  government  which  sup« 
ported  it  had  fallen  together  ;  and  the  estates  of  parliament, 
into  whose  hands  the  supreme  power  in  that  great  crisis  of 
the  nation's  history  had  come,  were  decidedly  favourable  to 
the  reformed  cause.    But  there  was  not,  on  this  account,  any 
surrender  made  to  them  of  things  ecclesiastical.     A  juris-  Soottub  b*. 
diction  cirea  sacra  the  reformers  not  only  conceded  to  them,  ceded  to  the 
but  called  on  them  to  exercise  ;  but  tn  sojcris  neither  then  diction  dlr^ 
nor  subsequently,  was  any  jurisdiction  ever  conceded  to  them  n^Mcrm. 
at  aU.     Enox  and  his  enlightened  and  able  associates  were 
dear  and  decided  as  to  these  two  things : — first,  that  no 
state  can,  without  grievous  sin,  lend  its  countenance  to  the 
Roman  antichrist,  or  to  any  false  religion  whatsoever  ;  and, 
second,  that  every  state  is  bound  to  embrace,  acknowledge, 
and  encourage  the  true  religion.     Proceeding  on  the  former 
of  these  principles,  they  called  on  the  Scottish  legislature 
to  withdraw  the  national  sanction  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
pomting  out  the  leading  heresies  and  corruptions  with  which 
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Ctu9,  n.    that  ohurcli  was  chargeable,  and  undertaking  to  make  good  1560L 
their  aecusationB  sgainst  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Word  of 
Ood.      And  when  invited  by  parliament  to  frame  a  scrip- 
tural summary  of  doctrine,  they  at  once  entered  on,  and 
promptly  executed  the  task.*    In  submitting  that  summary 
of  the  Protestant  faith  to  the  solemn  and  deliberate  eon- 
sideration  of  the  estates,  and  in  seeking  to  hare  it  publicly 
recognized,  they  gare  unequirocal  expression  to  the  laUer  of 
the  two  principles  aboTe  alluded  to;  vix.,  that  the  civil 
power  is  bound  to  receive  and  to  own  the  truth  of  God. 
Dirtinetioii        In  none  of  these  proceedings,  however,  was  there  any 
JiS!d|!?^.  confounding  of  the  province  of  the  state  with  the  provinco 
befti^g^^  of  the  church.     At  that  eventful  period,  both  the  state  and 
pxoTince  of  the  church  may  be  said  to  havo  been  thrown  back  on  the 
irndthaiTof  great  fundamental  principle^aoZitf  popuU,  suprema  kx. 
^^  And  at  such  a  moment  of  comparative  disorganisation,  it 
would  have  been  no  strange  thing  if  powers  had  been 
assumed  on  the  one  side,  and  allowed  on  the  other,  not 
altogether  consistent  with  the  mutual  independence  of  the 
parties  concerned.     It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  remark- 
able, that  not  even  in  circumstances  so  unusual  did  the 
church  lose  sight  of  her  distinctive  character  and  claims,  or 
suffer  the  line  of  demarcation  which  divides  her  domain  from 
that  of  the  civil  power  to  be  obliterated  or  forgotten. 
Although  cast  by  the  course  of  events  so  closely  together, 
and  forming,  in  some  respects,  one  and  the  same  party — 
the  party  of  the  reformation — ^the  identity  of  each  was,  not- 
Chaniet«ria  withstanding,  preserved  and  realized.     In  laying  their  views 
Befonnen    before  the  estates  of  parliament,  the  reformers  appeared 
proaciied     avowcdly  for  the  church  of  Christ.     It  was  as  men  *'  pro- 
power,        fessing  the  Lord  Jesus  within  the  realm"  that  they  urged 
their  complaint  against  the  church  of  Rome,  and  undertook 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  18-15,  Wod.  Soo.  Ed. 
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1560.  to  confute  its  heresies  and  expose  its  corruptions^  bj  bring*    Cha».  il 
ing  them  to  the  standard  of  scripture.     As  occupying  that 
position,  ihej  were  called  on  bj  parliament  "  to  drair,  in 
plaine  and  sererall  heads,  the  smnme  of  that  doctrme  which 
thej  would  mamteane  and  desbe  the  parliament  to  esta- 
blish/'*   And  thus,  while  it  was  left  to  spiritual  men,  as 
such,  to  propound  the  truth,  the  legislature  held  itself  entitled 
and  bound  to  exercise  its  own  independent  judgment  upon 
what  might  be  thus  submitted  for  its  consideration.     As  it  The  sute  did 
would  not  usurp  the  functions  of  the  church  bj  framing  a  confemon 
confession  of  faith — so  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  would  it  Church:  but 
renounce  its  own  liberty  and  duty,  for  the  regulation  of  its  far  the 
own  conduct,  to  judge  of  that  confession  when  it  should  be  sute  claim- 

,     „  J        J  edarightto 

actnaUy  produced.  fud^e  or  it 

With  regard  to  the  news  of  the  reformers  as  expressed 
in  this,  their  confession  of  faith,  it  deseryes  to  be  noted 
that  little  or  nothing  is  said  in  it  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions of  church  and  state*  In  Scotland,  as  everywhere 
else,  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  the  duty  of  the  state 
to  own  and  uphold  the  true  religion  was  looked  upon  as  a 
first  principle,  which  did  not  require,  and  hardly  admitted 
of  discussion.  Little  attention,  accordingly,  was  given,  at 
the  outset,  to  this  most  important  subject.  The  existing 
enemy  was  not  the  state,  but  the  papacy :  and  the  reformers 
were  unavoidably  and  naturally  so  busy,  here,  as  well  as  in 
England  and  on  the  continent,  in  exposing  the  errors  and 
guarding  their  cause  against  the  assaults  of  that  perfidious 
and  soul-destroying  system,  that  the  question  of  the  state's 
powers  and  prerogatives  in  relation  to  the  church,  hardly 
obtained  their  consideration  at  all.  The  injurious  results  to 
which  thb  led  in  other  countries  have  been  already  noticed, 
and  but  for  the  kindness  of  an  overruling  providence,  the 

•  Galdenroodt  yoI.  ii.,  p.  18. 
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Chap,  il    consequences  might  have  been  the  same  in  Scotland  too.  15601 
ErentB  in      Although  the  Scottish  reformers  had  not  been  led,  in  the 

proTidenoe     ^        .  i  ,    .  .11 

which  fa.     first  mstance,  any  more  than  their  contemporanes  elsewhere, 
Scotland,  the  to  studj  and  define  the  exact  nature  and  limits,  respectiTely, 

stndy  and  ,  ,  ,  *  •^ 

settlement    of  civil  and  ecclcsiastical  jurisdiction,  eTcnta  had  placed 

of  the  right  **  "^ 

relations  of  them  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  doinir  so  when  the 

Church  and  .  .  , 

stata         necessity  arose.     There  was  in  their  case  no  Henry  YIII. 
to  bear  down  truth  by  force,  and  to  trample  the  claims  of 
conscience  under  the  iron  heel  of  despotic  power.  The  tide, 
broad  and  deep,  on  which  the  Scottish  reformation  rose, 
swept  away,  at  the  same  moment,  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
tyranny  together.     And  although  the  majority  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  had  perhaps.no  real  sympathy  with  vital 
godliness,  and  no  desire  to  see  a  thoroughly-reformed  church 
established  in  the  land,  they  could  not,  like  the  English 
monarch,  give  effect  to  their  own  absolute  and  arbitrary  will. 
The  same  movement  which  had  elevated  them  to  power  had 
created  a  public  opinion,  and  surrounded  them  with  influ- 
ences which  they  durst  not  altogether  disregard.   They  had 
^authoriiiei    *'  ^^uch  of  the  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  church's 
ihcChurch's  P^"^^^®^^  ^^^  freedom  as  to  put  the  reformers  on  their  guard; 
SrtS'SiJ''*  but  they  had  not  the  power  to  hinder  the  questions  which 
Sptt?£^**  they  thus  raised  from  being  publicly  and  vigorously  debated. 
^^'^         It  was,  under  God,  mainly  to  this  circumstance  that  Scot- 
land and  the  church  of  Christ  were  indebted,  for  the  only 
great  effort  that  has  ever  yet  been  made  to  adjust,  practically 
and  on  a  scriptural  basis,  the  mutual  relations  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  made  by  the  reformers  to  the 
estates  of  parliament,  in  1560,  was  the  abolition  of  the  papal 
jurisdiction  in  Scotland.  All  acts  in  favour  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  against  the  protestant  faith,  were  annulled ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  summary  of  christian  truth, 
embodied  in  the  confession  prepared  by  the  reformers,  wag 
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ratified  and  approved.     But,  while  it  is  important  to  mark    Chap.il 
what  was  done  on  this  memorable  occasion  by  the  Scottish  a^^mgoru 
legislature,  it  is  not  less  important,  in  reference  to  the  sub-  JJ^J^f^ 
ject  of  this  work,  to  observe  what  was  not  done.   The  nation  j^J  gMw  hj 
shook  itself  clear  of  the  papal  see.     It  renounced  all  con-  gjj*^^*'* 
nection  with  the  church  of  Rome.     It  proclaimed  the  distin-  ^^JjJ^'^®'^ 
guishing  principles  and  whole  system  of  that  church  to  be 
false  and  oppressive.     And  further,  it  gave  its  testimony  in 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.     But  at  this 
stage  it  did  nothing  more.     It  did  not,  as  in  England, 
attach  to  the  civil  power  the  jurisdiction  taken  from  the 
pope.     It  assumed  no  authority  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
The  reformed  church  was  left  to  organize  herself  by  her 
own  internal  energies  and  inherent  authority.     What  ought 
to  be  the  form  of  her  government, — ^where  the  governing 
authority  should  reside — what  should  be  the  limits  of  her 
jurisdiction — ^in  what  relation  it  should  stand  to  the  civil 
power? — were  questions  en  which  the  estates  of  parliament 
were  wholly  and  absolutely  silent.     As  regards  their  acts 
in  abolishing  popery,  and  in  giving  their  assent  to  the  sum- 
mary of  doctrine  embodied  in  the  confession  of  faith,  the 
light  in  which  these  legislative  proceedings  were  viewed  by 
the  reformers,  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  a  remark 
made  by  Knox  at  the  time.     In  the  account  he  gives  of  the  Knox^  Tie^r 
sending  of  the  acts  in  favour  of  the  reformation  to  France,  ^wer  in    ' 
to  be  laid  before  Queen  Mary  and  her  husband,  he  takes  •piritaaL 
occasion  to  say,  "  All  that  we  did  was  rather  to  show  our 
dutiful  obedience  than  to  beg  of  them  any  strength  to  our 
religion,  which  from  God  has  full  power,  and  needeth  not 
the  suffrage  of  man,  but  in  so  far  as  man  has  need  to 
believe  it,  if  that  ever  he  shall  have  participation  of  the  life 
everlastmg."* 

*  Kxioz*0  HUtory  of  ike  Beformaium,  Blackie  and  Son's  edition,  by 
M»GaTiii,p.222. 
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CHURCH  AOT)  STATE  DC  SOOTLAKS — FROM  THE  KEFORIIATIOH  TO 
THB  REYOLDTION. 

Chap.iil   ^t  the  period  noir  in  queBtion,  th©  national  sanction  Had  1560 
Disagreement  ijeen  withdrawn  from  popery,  and  the  Scottish  legislature  legy 

between  the  r  r     m  .  -    %  ^  x«         *«**«• 

more  world-  had  professod  its  faith  in  the  doctrines  of  the  reiormation. 
more  roiri-  Bojond  this  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  by  the  civil 
enteofUie    power.    Meanwhile  the  reformers  coiftinued  to  urge  upon 

Reformft-       *  i  vi*  !_ 

two-  the  estates  the  necessity  and  duty  of  proceeding  to  establish 

the  reformed  church;  and  at  this  pomt  it  was  that  the  iron 
and  the  clay,  which  had  hitherto  been  blended  together, 
began  to  fall  asunder.     The  sincere  and  spiritual  men  in 
parliament  were  disposed  to  listen  to  the  church's  call  for 
state  countenance  and  support  in  framing  a  constitution  and 
setting  up  her  discipline ;  but  the  worldly  and  merely  poli- 
tical adherents  of  the  reformed  cause,  had  no  mind  to 
adopt  any  course  that  would  involve  either  the  surrender  of 
the  spoils  they  might  secure  by  the  overthrow  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  or  the  recognition  of  a  power  that  might  rebuka 
their    cupidity,   and  withstand  their  schemes   of   selfish 
aggrandizement.      The  parliament,  accordingly,  broke  up 
without  taking  any  steps  in  this  direction  at  alL      Soon 
The  privy      after,  however,  the  privy  council  so  far  deferred  to  the 
S^l^totiie  urgent  representations  of  the  reformers,  as  to  give  to  Ejioz, 
JTSSr*^""'  and  certain  other  ministers,  a  commission  to  prepare  on  the 
iyite^of'*part  of  the  church,  not  yet  fully  organized,  a  system  of 
^^ral  ecclesiastical  government.     This  act  implied,  that  the  civil 
government  were  willing  to  entertain  the  proposal  of  esta« 
blishing  the  reformed  church,  and  that  they  recognized 
Knox  and  his  coadjutors  as  competent  representatives  of  the 
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1560  church,  in  making  these  preliminary  arrangements.  The  Cbat.  Uh 
ilfi7  ^^^^>°^^^  which  was  drawn  up  in  conBeqaence»  was  that 
which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  first  book  of 
discipline.  It  was  framed  under  the  immediate  direction 
and  authority  of  the  church,  acting  thus  early  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  body.  The  desire  of  Knox  and  his  fellow* 
iabourers,  seems  evidently  to  have  been  to  carry  the  state 
along  with  them  in  developing  the  principles  and  consolidat- 
ing the  cause  of  the  reformation.  In  these  primary  stages 
of  their  great  movement,  it  is  probable  they  had  not  tho- 
roughly considered  and  determined  the  precise  footing  on 
which  the  church 'a  relations  with  the  civil  power  ought  to 
be  placed.  Having  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  recognize  and  uphold  the  true  church  of  Christ, 
their  anxiety  appears  to  have  been  to  get  this  done  without 
delay,  and  in  this  way  to  provide  a  more  efSdctual  barrier 
against  the  restoration  of  popery.  It  had  not  occurred  to  them 
as  yet  to  be  jealous  of  the  state  itself.  Its  disposition  to  usurp 
authority  over  the  church  had  not  hitherto  foimd  occasion 
to  come  forth  in  any  form  that  could  excite  their  alarm. 
But  while  the  reformers  were,  for  this  reason,  entirely  Reformen,  nt 
nnsuspecting  in  their  intercourse  with  the  legislature  and  had  no 
the  government,  and  may  seem  to  have  been  putting  them*  state  inter- 
selves  too  much  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  power,  they  the  liberties 
never  for  a  m<Hnent  dreamt  of  doing  anything  that  could  Charch. 
compromise  the  church's  freedom,  or  imply  any  want  of 
competency  on  the  part  of  the  church,  by  her  intrinsic 
authority,  to  adjust  her  own  constitution,  and  to  regulate 
her  own  affairs.  It  was,  accordingly,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
inherent  authority,  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  reformed 
church  was  held  in  the  month  of  December,  1560.  It  was 
in  the  character,  not  of  parties  holding  a  commission  from 
the  government,  but  in  that  of  members  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  court,  that  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  prepared 
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CaAp.  in  the  book  of  discipline.  And  farthermore,  it  was  as  the  1560 
iTrst  Book  of  deliberately  approved  and  adopted  standard  of  the  church,  *^ 
^warup^  framed  by  and  for  herself,  that  it  was  subsequently  laid 
•embjj.  before  the  great  council  of  Scotland.  ''  When  the  ministers 
did  putt  their  hands  to  work,  the  assemblie  of  the  kirk  laid 
^me  heads  of  the  policie  of  the  kirk  upon  eyerie  man  who 
was  thought  meetest  for  the  same :  and  after  they  have 
given  in  their  travells  to  be  considered  by  the  brethren,  they 
were  either  approven  in  that  whilk  they  had  done,  or  else 
their  inlaiks  (deficiencies)  were  supplied  or  doubts  opened 
up  to  them,  that  they  might  sett  down  the  head  appointed 
to  them  more  perfitelie,  whilk  by  great  pains,  much  reading, 
prayer  and  meditation,  earnestly  in-calling  the  name  of  God, 
in  end  was  finished,  and  by  the  allowance  and  approbation  of 
the  whole  general  assemblie ;  after  that,  some  articles  that 
were  thought  too  long  were  abridged.  The  whole  policie 
of  the  kirk  was  putt  in  writ  in  a  book,  and  presented  to  the 
nobilitie  and  great  council  of  the  realme  in  the  end  of  the 
same  year."*  As  illustratiye  of  the  church's  own  views  of 
the  obligation  of  the  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
state  on  the  other,  to  be  guided  exclusiyoly  by  the  word  of 
God  in  this  whole  matter,  and  of  the  consequent  right  and 
duty  of  both  to  form  an  independent  judgment  regarding  it, 
the  following  sentences  from  the  address  to  the  council,  pre- 
fixed to  the  first  book  of  discipline,  are  not  unimportant : — 
AddreM  to     **  For  as  we  will  not  bind  your  honours  to  our  iudffments. 

the  CDoncil    -      ,  •»      o  ' 

of  State  pre-  further  than  we  are  able  to  prove  by  God's  plain  scripture: 
Book  of  so  must  we  most  humbly  crave  of  you,  even  as  ye  will 
answer  in  God's  presence,  before  whom  both  ye  and  we  must 
appear  to  render  account  of  all  our  actions,  that  ye  re- 
pudiate nothing  for  pleasure  and  afiection  of  men,  which  ye 
are  not  able  to  disprove  by  God's  written  and  revealed  word.'' 

•  Row's  EUtorifj  p.  16, 
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1560      In  this  standard  the  chnrch  laid  down  clearly  and  broadly   Crap,  iil  j 

ie2»  the  platform  of  presbyterian  ffovemment,  and  enunciated  at  Principles  of  i 

the  same  time,  distmctly  and  unequiTocally»  the  doctnne,  ofDiacipiiue.  ' 

that  **  it  appertaineth  to  the  people  and  to  every  Bereral 
congregation  to  elect  their  own  minister."  The  rules  which 
it  prescribed  for  the  exercise  of  church  discipline  proceeded  ' 
on  the  scriptural  footing  of  having  no  respect  of  persons— 
declarmg  as  it  did  that  "  all  the  estates  within  the  realm 
must  be  subject,  as  well  the  rulers  as  they  that  are  ruled ; 
yea,  and  the  preachers  themselyes,  as  well  as  the  poorest  in 
the  kirk."  The  plan  which  it  sketched  for  the  application 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  was  distinguished  by  the  truest 
wisdom  and  the  most  enlightened  benevolence.  It  provided 
not  merely  for  the  maintenance  of  a  gospel  ministry  and  for 
the  support  of  the  poor,  but  also  for  a  noble  and  most  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  national  education. 

It  is  at  this  point  the  student  of  history,  who  is  accus- 
tomed, amid  the  seeming  chaos  of  human  affairs,  to  mark 
the  leadings  and  to  note  the  current  of  an  over-nding  pro- 
vidence, will  observe  the  commencement  of  that  course  of 
training  by  which  the  Scottish  reformers  were  gradually, 
but  thoroughly,  prepared  for  the  new  conflict  that  was 
awaiting  them  and  their  cause.     Their  struggle  of  thirty-  The  twofold 
two  years  with  Rome  had  schooled  them  into  a  complete  the  Beform- 
nnderstanding  of  all  those  questions  which  relate  to  evan-  with  Pooay 
gelical  doctrine  and  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  church  of  ^th  Enu. 
Christ.     By  a  somewhat  singular  coincidence  it  proved  to 
be,  by  a  struggle  of  exactly  similar  duration,  they  were 
subsequently  exercised,  on  the  great  scripture  principles 
which  go  to  regulate  the  connection  of  church  and  state. 
Prom  the  martyrdom  of  Patrick  Hamilton  in  1528,  till  the 
abolition  of  popery  in  1560^  they  were  engaged  in  a  cease- 
leM  struggle  with  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Bomanism« 
From  the  latter  period  till  the  passmg  of  the  celebrated 
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Cmat.hl  statute  of  1592,  they  had  to  maintam  a  contest  not  less  1560 
strenuous  and  severe  against  the  erastian  encroaehments  and  ^ 
usurpations  of  the  civil  power.  And  nothing  can  serve  more 
clearly  to  show  the  need  there  was  that  the  reformers  should 
be  subjected  to  this  preparatory,  though  painful,  process  of 
practical  instruction,  than  the  first  book  of  disdpline  itself. 
Full  and  explicit  as  that  standard  is,  on  almost  everythmg 
that  belongs  to  the  being  and  ordinary  administration  of  a 
church  of  Christ,  it  is  all  but  silent  on  the  mutual  relations 
Privy  ooancfl  of  the  church  and  the  commonwealth.     The  refusal  of  the 

ref UM  to 

aancUon      privY  council  to  Sanction  the  book  of  policy  which  the  church 

First  Book     *       •'  i:        y 

of  Poiicj;     had  prepared,  gave  to  the  reformers  the  first  distinct  inti* 
TtnoDM  of    mation  of  the  approaching  contest.   That  refusal  did  not  arise 

that  refosal.  rr  o 

from  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  form  of  ecclesiastical 
government  which  the  book  of  policy  laid  down,  but  solely 
from  aversion  to  the  strict  and  impartial  discipline  which  it 
appointed  to  be  exercised  agamst  vice,  and  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  patriotic  plans  which  it  suggested  as  to  the 
future  appropriation  of  the  forfeited  revenues  of  the  church 
of  Rome.*  It  was  the  carnal  spirit  of  the  world  taking 
alarm  at  the  rise  of  a  really  spiritual  church — a  church  that 
seemed  to  be  determined  to  know  no  man  after  the  flesh, 
but  to  seek  with  a  smgle  eye  the  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 
Qaeen  Mary      The  retum  of  Queen  Mary  to  her  native  kinirdom  about 

returns  to  ^  j  o 

scot^d.     the  close  of  the  year  1561,  tended  greatly  to  encourage  and 

br^^        strengthen  the  resistance  which  the  reformers  had  already 

t^eoi  Uie    begun  to  experience.     With  a  church  constituted  and  go- 

c£md^       vemed  according  to  the  thorough-going  principles  propounded 

in  the  first  book  of  discipline,  Mary  and  her  advisers  could 

not  fail  to  perceive  there  could  be  no  hope  for  popery.     If 

the  deep-laid  schemes  of  her  French  kinsmen,  the  Duke  of 

•  K«Crie'0  Life  cfZwrny  voL  iL,  p.  6. 
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1560  Guide  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  restoration  of  Chap.iil 
^^.  the  old  Buperstitiony  were  to  triumph,  it  must  be  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  church  which  Knox  and  his  coadjutors  were 
engaged  in  founding.  The  court  became,  accordingly,  the 
rallying  pomt  of  their  opponents.  The  selfishness  and 
aecularity  of  many  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  refor- 
mation fell  in,  easily  enough,  with  the  deeper  and  more 
dangerous  designs  which  the  queen  entertained.  "The 
courtiers,"  Knox  tells  us,  "drew  unto  themselves  some  of 
the  lords  and  would  not  convene  with  their  brethren,  as 
before  they  were  accustomed,  but  kept  themselves  to  the 
abbey."*  A  conference,  however,  at  length  took  place,  of 
which  some  singularly  graphic  notes  have  been  preserved  by 
Knox  himself.  In  that  conference  the  germ  of  the  whole 
controversy  on  which  the  church  was  entering,  distinctly 
appears.  "  The  reasoning  was  sharp  and  quick  on  either  Knot's  ao- 
side.  The  queen's  faction  alleged  that  it  was  suspicious  to  Conference 
princes,  that  subjects  should  assemble  themselves  and  keep  ooortios 
conventions  without  their  knowledge.  It  was  answered,  Refonnen. 
that  without  the  knowledge  of  the  prince  the  kirk  did  nothing, 
for  the  prince  perfectly  understood  that  within  that  realm 
there  was  a  reformed  kirk,  and  that  they  had  their  orders 
and  their  appointed  times  of  convention.  And  so  without 
knowledge  of  the  prince  they  did  nothing.'*  "  Yea,  said 
Lethington,t  the  queen  knew  and  knows  well  enough  ;  but 
the  question  is,  whether  the  queen  allows  such  conventions." 
It  was  answered,  that  if  the  liberty  of  the  kirk  stood,  or 
should  stand,  upon  the  queen's  aUowance,  we  are  assured 
not  only  to  lack  assemblies  but  also  to  lack  the  liberty  of 
the  public  preaching  of  the  evangel — that  affirmation  was 
marked  and  the  contrary  affirmed.     "  Well,  said  the  other, 

•  M*Crie'8  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  u.,  p.  3,  foot-note :  the  Abbey  of  Holy- 
rood  was  then  the  regidence  of  the  coart. 
t  MaiUxnd  of  Lethingtoxii  the  qaeen's  seeretary. 

L  D 
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CiAg.m.  Knox,  yiz,,  time  will  try  the  tnith ;  but  to  mj  former  words  1560 
this  will  I  add ;  take  from  us  the  freedom  of  assemhUes,  and  ,5?^ 
take  from  us  the  evangel :  for  without  assemblies  how  shall 
good  order  and  unity  of  doctrine  be  kept."  ♦  ♦  •  • 
«*  Hereafter/'  continues  the  narrator,  himself  a  principal 
actor  in  the  scene,  *'  was  the  book  of  discipline  proposed 
and  desired  to  haye  been  ratified  by  the  queen *s  majesty: 
that  was  scripped  (scoffed)  at,  and  the  question  was  demanded 
— ^How  many  of  those  that  subscribed  that  book  would  be 
subject  unto  it?  It  was  answered,  'all  the  godly.'  Will 
the  duke  ?  said  Lethington.  If  he  will  not,  answered  the 
Lord  Ochiltree,  I  would  he  were  scraped,  not  only  out  of 
that  book,  but  of  our  number  and  company :  for  to  what 
purpose  shall  labour  be  taken  to  put  the  kirk  in  order,  and 
to  what  end  shall  men  subscribe,  and  then  never  mean  to 
keep  word  of  that  which  they  promise?  Lethington 
answered^  *  Many  subscnbed  them  in  fde  'partx^iamy  as  the 
children  are  baptized  ;'  one,  to  wit  John  Knox,  answered, 
*  Albeit  ye  think  that  scoff  proper,  yet  as  it  is  most  untrue, 
so  it  is  most  improper.  That  book  was  read  in  public 
audience,  and  by  the  space  of  divers  days  the  heads  thereof 
were  reasoned,  as  all  that  here  sit  know  well  enough,  and 
ye  yourselves  cannot  deny :  so  that  no  man  was  required  to 
subscribe  that  which  he  understood  not.'  '  Stand  content,' 
said  one,  '  that  book  will  not  be  obtained.'  Let  God,  said 
the  other,  require  the  lack,  which  this  poor  commonwealth 
shall  have  of  the  things  therein  contained,  from  the  hands 
of  such  as  stop  the  same."* 
^MiM^^e  ^^®*®  ^"®^  memoranda  of  that  significant  discussion, 
SlTsttbjJS*  8»iffio>eQtly  B^ow  how  well  both  parties  understood  the  real 
rf^jOan-  question  at  issue  between  them.  The  independence  of  the 
church  in  matters  spiritual,  her  inherent  right  to  regulate 

«  Knox'B  BUUir^  ofihe  Stformattoih  M^Qavin's  edition,  p.  267. 
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1560  and  administer  the  affairs  of  her  ovvn  province,  free  from  CnAr.  m 
.5?.  tbe  control  of  the  civil  authority,  was  plainly  the  question 
of  the  conference*  Nor  is  it  uninteresting  or  unimportant 
to  mark  the  clear  distinction  which  thus  early  the  reformers 
had  learned  to  draw,  between  the  right  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties to  be  cognizant  of  the  church's  proceedings,  and  the 
right  to  dictate  what  these  proceedings  should  be.  To  con- 
cede the  former,  was  only  to  allow  to  the  state  its  legitimate 
prerogative.  To  rofuse  the  latter,  was  simply  to  deny  to 
Csesar  the  things  of  God.  The  church  of  Christ  has  nothing 
to  conceal :  it  is  both  her  interest  and  her  duty  to  court  the 
observation  of  all  men.  As  **  a  city  set  on  an  hill,"  she 
was  never  meant  to  be  hid  :  as  'Uhe  light  of  the  world,'* 
her  great  business  is,  so  to' let  her  light  shine  before  men, 
that  seeing  her  good  works  they  may  glorify  God.  It  con- 
sorts well,  indeed,  witli  the  mystery  and  the  machinations 
characteristic  of  the  church  of  Rome,  to  have  her  secret 
condaves  into  which  the  eye  of  the  state  is  not  suffered  to 
intrude.  How  strange  that  states  should  so  often  be  foimd 
less  jealous  of  a  church  which  thus  defies  tlieir  scrutiny,  and 
is  continQally  plotting  in  secret  against  them,  than  of  such 
a  church  as  that  which,  three  hundred  years  ago,  was 
9tnigg\mg  into  existence  under  the  frown  of  the  Scottish 
government. 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authority  to  ratify  the  ^«»*  ^^ 
constitution  of  the  church,  was  precisely  such  an  event  as  'JJjy^^j 
was  best  fitted  to  bring  out  clearly  into  view  the  relative  «•  another. 
position  in  which  these  two  parUes  conceived  themselves  to 
stand  towards  one  another.     It  forms  one  of  those  luminous 
points  which  shed  a  strong  and  steady  light  upon  the  mazes 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history.     When  the  privy  council  with- 
held their  sanction  from  the  standard  of  policy  the  church 
had  framed,  did  they  claun  a  right  to  substitute  another  in 
its  room,  and  to  force  it  on  the  acceptance  of  the  church  ? 
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Chap.  in.   Or,  On  the  oilier  hand,  did  the  church  consider  her  own  act  1560 
in  framing  a  system  of  policy  for  her  own  goyemment  so  ^ 
inept  and  incomplete,  as  to  be  dependent  for  its  yalidity  on 
the  ratification  of  the  clyil  power  ?    Neither  supposition  finds 
a  yestige  of  support  in  history  ;  or,  rather,  history  empha- 
tically contradicts  them  both.     The  ciyil  power  limited  itself 
strictly  to  the  withholding  of  its  sanction  from  the  church's 
^c«5?upSi  ^^^^'     "^^®  church,  on  the  other  hand,  hesitated  not  an 
inherent      ii^^taot  as  to  her  perfect  competency  to  proceed,  indepen- 
anthontj.    Gently  of  State  sanction  altogether.     In  other  words,  their 
bearing  towards  one  another  was  that  of  two  co-ordinate  and 
mutually  independent  bodies ;  each  entitled  to  haye  its  own 
j  udgment  on  eyery  question  touching  an  alliance  between  them ; 
but  neither  entitled  to  dictate  the' terms  of  that  alliance  autho* 
ritatiyely  to  the  other.     And  what,  accordingly,  took  place 
on  the  occasion  to  which  reference  has  now  been  made  ? 
The  state  simply  remained  apart  from  the  church ;  with- 
holding from  her  that  countenance,  and  those  immunities, 
which  it  belongs  to  the  ciyil  power  to  confer.    But  while  the 
church  was  thus,  for  the  time,  denied  a  ciyil  establishment* 
she  went  on  without  a  moment's  pause  to  organize  herself 
as  a  spiritual  institution,  by  yirtue  of  her  own  inherent 
Reformed      authority  alone.     Nor  was  thit  period  of  separate  action 
tinned  an.    either  SO  brief  or  so  unimportant  as  to  leaye  to  the  two 

estabbsbed  .  * 

for  lereb  parties  concerned  no  opportunity  practically  to  follow  out 
this  theory.  The  period  embraced  seyen  years ;  and  in  the 
course  of  it  the  church  held  at  least  fifteen  meetings  of  her 
supreme  court,  her  general  assembly ;  and  exercised,  and 
that  in  the  grayest  matters,  all  the  functions,  legislatiye, 
judicial,  and  admin istratiye,  which  belong  to  the  christian 
church.  It  was  during  this  period  she  recognised  and 
sanctioned  the  office  of  ruling  elder — originated  kirk  sessions* 
for  the  spiritual  oyersight  of  particular  congregations — and 
appointed  proyincial  synods  ;  thus  filling  np  and  maturing 
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1560  the  mechanism  of  her  presbyterian  government.     Nor  was  CHA>.m. 
.  ^%  the  church  less  resolute  in  enforcing  than  in  framing  her  impartiautj 

lao/.  ^     *^  ,  ,  1    ■nd  vigour 

laws.  Her  discipline  was  put  in  rigorous  and  impartial  ofthe 
operation  against  all  offenders  within  her  pale  ;  suspending  Dudriuae. 
and  deposing  unfaithful  ministers,  and  expelling  from  her 
communion  unworthy  members.  Nor  were  these  things 
done  in  a  comer.  Her  censures  fell  with  as  unsparing  strict- 
ness  on  those  who  were  high  in  place  and  power,  as  on  the 
humblest  of  the  people.  And  so  far  from  being  afraid  to 
confront  the  state,  whose  sanction  was  still  withheld  from 
her  constitution,  scarcely  one  of  her  assemblies  passed  with- 
out making  some  formal  communication  to  the  governing 
authorities  of  the  kingdom, — now  complaining  of  the  coun- 
tenance given  by  the  queen  and  council  to  popery,  now 
urging  the  settlement  of  important  questions  of  jurisdiction, 
of  the  reparation  of  kirks,  of  the  support  of  the  ministry^ 
in  a  word,  conducting  her  proceedings  with  all  the  openness 
and  fearless  intrepidity  of  conscious  rectitude  and  indepen- 
dent authority. 

But  while  these  proceedings  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  decisive  as  to  the  church's  own  views  of  her 
intrinsic  authority  in  matters  spiritual,  an  important  ques- 
tion remains, — Was  her  judgment  on  that  fundamental 
question  acquiesced  in  by  the  state  at  the  era  of  her  civil 
establishment?     The  state  did  not  intermeddle  with  the 
jurisdiction  which  the  church  assumed  and  exercised  prior 
to  their  union ;  but  what  occurred  when  their  union  actually 
took  place  ?     Did  the  church  receive  her  establishment  on  Ou  vint 
the  footing  of  a  surrender  of  her  self-governing  power?  theChorcb 
Was  this  the  price  paid  for  state  alliance  and  support  f  eatabiiati^ 
Did  she  become,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  "  the  creature  of 
the  state,"  possessing  only  a  delegated  jurisdiction,  and 
that  too  defined,  measured,  and  regulated  by  an  order  of  the 
queen  and  council,  or  by  act  of  parliament  ?     The  bearing 
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CnAF.  m.  of  ihiB  question  on  the  recent  convict  must  be  at  oooe  1560 
apparent ;  and  for  the  answer  to  it,  not] 
simple  reference  to  the  facts  of  history. 


apparent ;  and  for  the  answer  to  it,  nothing  is  needed  bat  a  ^^ 


^5^uff?5t6  ^"  *^®  month  of  December,  1567,  Uie  parliament  of  Scot- 
i£  7hl^^^'  ^^°^  ^^  length  resumed  the  consideration  of  ecdesiasUeal 
ciiurch.  affairs,  and  adopted  those  measures  which  brought  the 
4shurch  into  immediate  connection  with  the  state.  Having 
first  re-enacted  those  memorable  statutes  of  1560,  bj  which 
the  papal  jurisdiction  had  been  abolished,  the  national  sane- 
tion  withdrawn  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  docteinea 
of  the  reformation  approyed — by  which,  in  a  word,  Scotland, 
had  formally,  and  in  its  national  capacity,  renounced  the 
Romish  and  adopted  the  Protestant  faith — the  parliament 
proceeded  to  take  direct  cognisance  of  the  reformed  church. 
**  The  ministers  of  the  blessed  evangd  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
God  of  his  mercy  has  now  raised  up  among  us,"  and  *  * 
**  the  people  of  this  realm  that  professes  Christ  as  He  now 
is  offered  in  His  evangel,  and  do  communicate  with  the 
holy  sacraments  according  to  the  confession  of  the  faith," 
were  declared  ''  to  be  the  only  true  and  holy  kirk  of  Jttus 
Christ  within  this  realm." 
TUe  State  That  is  to  say,  the  church  which,  for  seven  years,  had 

ibefhurch  been  gomg  on  in  the  exorcise  of  its  own  divmely  derived 
ing^oBtHtt-  and  independent  authority,  framing  its  constitution,  making 
himiig^ixi."  and  enforcing  its  laws,  was  hereby  formally  recognised,  not 
j^H^        as  now  becoming,  by  virtue  of  this  imprimatur  of  the  civil 
power,  but  as  being,  by  virtue  of  what  was  inherent  in  itself, 
the  *'true  church"  of  Christ.     Furthermore,  in  an  act  of 
the  same  parliament,  **  anent  the  jurisdiction  justly  apper- 
taining to  the  true  kirk,"  it  was  held  "  to  consist  and  stand 
in  the  preaching  of  the  true  word  of  Jesns  Christ,  correction 
of  manners,  and  administration  oi  holy  sacraments,"  and 
this  jurisdiction  the  act  accordingly  <*  declares  and  grants.*' 
The  state  thereby  affirming  and  pledging  itself  to  respect 
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1560  uid  uphold  that  jarisdiotion,  not  as  a  jurisdiction  now,  hy  Cbaf.  la 
5^  ciTil  authority,  hestowed  upon  the  church,  hut  as  ''justly 
'  appertaining  to  it."  And  to  make  this  legislatiye  recogni* 
tion  and  pledge  more  explicit,  the  same  act  declares  ''  that 
there  he  no  other  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical  acknowledged 
within  this  realm,  other  than  what  is  and  shall  he  within 
the  same  kirk,  or  that  flows  therefrom,  concerning  the 
premises.'* 

There  are,  howerer,  ordinarily  two  steps  in  the  process  of 
erecting  a  church  estahlishment.     The  first  and  the  funda- 
mental one  is,  that  of  pointing  out  and  defining  the  church 
which  the  state  designs  to  acknowledge  and  countenance. 
The  second  is,  that  of  endowing  it :  of  providing,  in  other 
words,  the  requisite  means  for  the  temporal  support  of  those 
who  are  to  dispense  its  ordinances.     It  has  heen  common  The  endofr. 
to  assume  that  from  this  second  step,  the  suhjection  of  the  chnrcb,  snd 
Bpiritual  to  the  secular  power  is  inseparahle.     It  has  heen  which  it  wu 
even  very  confidently  maintained,  that  any  state  would  he 
guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  duty  which  did  not  make  the 
suhjection  of  the  church  to  state  control  the  quid  pro  quo, — 
the  acknowledged  price  of  her  endowment.     What  we  have 
here  to  do  with  indeed,  is  not  the  question, — what  the 
Scottish   legislature   ought  to   hare  done, — hut  what  it 
actually  did,  in  estahlishing  the  reformed  church.     On  that 
other  question  it  would  seem  to  he  enough,  in  passing,  to 
ohserve,  that  if  it  he  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  endow  the  church  of  Christ,  the 
churdi  must  he  entitled  to  enjoy  that  endowment  on  terms 
eonaistent  with  her  true  and  unqualified  allegiance  to  her 
only  Head  and  Lord.     And  if  allegiance  to  Him  implies  '^^^^^ 
and  requres  unfettered  liherty  to  execute  her  high  commis-   mjUMtteea- 
eion  in  preaching  His  word,  administering  His  ordinances,   ^a^Ste 
and  teaching  men  "  to  ohserve  all  things  whatsoever  He  has  ^^j^JJJ 
eommanded;"  then,,  neither  is  the  state  warranted  to  fimdom. 
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Chap.iil  demand  from  the  church  one  iota  of  subjection  in  any  of  1560 
thoae  matters  Bpiritual ;  nor  b  the  church  warranted  to  yield ,  ^g, 
it  to  any  power  upon  earth. 

The  discussion  of  that  question,  however,  b  not  relevant 
here.  The  sole  question,  as  already  hinted,  wherewith  we 
are  now  concerned,  is  one  of  fact, — Did  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  confer  on  the  church  the  temporal  benefits  of  an 
establishment,  on  terms  subversive  of  her  spiritual  inde- 
Aefc  1587,  on  pendenco  ?     The  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  upon  the 

the  exaini>  ,  , 

nation  and    subject  will  fumish  the  reply.     It  is  entitled,  act  ^'auent 

BfllBlMlffn  (H 

miniiten;    the  admission  of  them  that  shall  be  presented  to  benefices 

and  the 

exeioiiTe      havinjr  cure  of  ministry."     To  ascertain  the  actual  position 

Jurisdiction  o  ./  r 

in  these  mat-  which  this  Statute  assigns  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church, 

ters  which  it  ,  ,  .t,/.  i>t 

declares  to    there  are  two  pomts  to  be  considered :  first,  to  whom  is  the 

Kalnnv^the 


choiSi.  power  of  admission  granted ;  and  second,  in  case  of  any 
dispute  arising  under  the  statute,  to  what  court  is  the 
question  to  be  appealed  for  final  adjudication  ?  On  both  of 
these  points  the  act  is  quite  explicit ;  as  regards  the  former, 
"  it  is  statute  and  ordained  that  the  examination  and  ad- 
mission of  ministers  shall  be  only  in  the  power  of  the  kirk;** 
and  with  reference  to  the  latter,  the  provision  made  is  not 
less  unequivocaL  "  It  shall  be  lawful  to  the  patron,"  so 
runs  the  statute,  "to  appeal  to  the  superintendent  and 
ministers  of  that  province  where  the  benefice  lies,  and  desiro 
the  person  presented  to  be  admitted,  which  if  they  refuse, — ^to 
appeal  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  whole  realm,  by  whom 
the  cause  being  decided,  thaU  take  end  aa  they  decern  and 
declare.**  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  words,  the  Scottish 
legislature,  by  this  important  statute,  made  over  the  entire 
subject  of  the  settiement  of  ministers  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  church.  Instead  of  assuming,  under  the  plea  of  regulat- 
ing the  tide  to  the  benefice,  a  right  to  control  the  church 
in  the  disposal  of  the  cure  of  souls,  tiie  statute  ordains  that 
the  church's  decision  on  the  spiritual  question  of  the  cure  of 
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1560  soob  shall,  ipao/ado,  decide  the  temporal  question  of  the  Cbat.ul 
.^^  benefice.     In  a  word,  the  state,  by  this  act  of  parliament, 
made  the  endowments  which  it  conferred,  the  mere  append* 
age  of  the  pastoral  office.     Haying  first  deckred  that  all 
questions  about  the  title  to  that  spiritual  office  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  it  then  expressly  proyided, 
that  her  judgment  in  admitting  to  or  excluding  from  the 
ministry,  should  settle  the  point  of  admission  to  or  exclusion 
from  the  benefice.     It  may  be  obseryed  here,  in  passing,  Act  1667  n- 
that  this  original  and  fundamental  act  was  continued  in  force  revointion 
by  subsequent  statutes,  and  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  and  ntmed 
law  regulating  the  settiement  of  ministers  in  tiie  church  of  tniou.  iL 
Scotland,  as  finally  fixed  by  the  reyolution  settiement  and  by  Act  of 
the  treaty  of  union.     Nor  did  eyen  the  act  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  will  come  afterwards  to  be  noticed,  profess  in  the 
least  to  interfere  with  its  unshackled  operation. 

The  act  of  1567,  howeyer,  cannot  be  dismissed  without  Lay  patnm- 


some  further  remarks.  It  contamed  m  it  a  root  of  bitter-  tamed  bj 
ness  which  was  not  long  m  sprmgmg  up  to  trouble  the 
church,  and  to  which  indeed  may  be  ultimately  traced  the 
disruption  itself:  tiiat  act  "reseryed  the  presentation  of 
laic  patronages  to  the  just  and  ancient  patrons."  '*  In 
the  bible,"  as  a  learned  foreigner  writing  on  the  Scottish 
church  controyersy  obseryes,  '*  no  mention  is  made  of  pata^ns 
at  all."*  Their  origin  must  be  traced  to  a  yery  different 
flource,  the  whole  system  with  which  the  name  is  associated, 
as  one  of  the  great  standards  of  the  church  of  Scotiand  with 
reason  affirms,  **  flowed  from  the  pope  and  corruption  of  the 
eanon  law ;"  and  it  had  been  well  if  the  system  had  disap- 
peared with  the  abolished  superstition  which  gaye  it  birth. 
Perhaps,  howeyer,  on  looking  into  all  the  circumstances  of 

*  **  Tie  JSooUh  Ckurtih  Que$tu»h  hy  the  Bey.  Adolphiis  Sydov,  cfaftp^ 
Uun  to  the  King  of  PrnssU,  &c. ;"  a  work  not  less  remarkable  for  fulness 
and  accnney  of  research,  than  for  oandovr  and  intelligenoot 
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ciTAP.  iiL  the  case  and  of  the  timea,  we  are  less  entitled  to  wonder  15G0 
that  this  remnant  of  ecclesiastical  corruption  was  permitted  to  _  ^^ 
continue,  than  that  the  long*accumulated  errors  and  abomina-> 
tions  of  the  augean  stable  of  Bomanism,  had  been  to  so  large 
an  extent  swept  away.     What  could  hardly  fail  to  diminish 
the  alarm  of  the  reformers  at  the  reservation  of  **  laic  pa- 
tronages," was  the  fact  that  their  number  was  then  com- 
limited  mm-  paratlvely  smalL     "  Of  the  parochial  benefices  of  Scotland, 
patnmairei    amountmg  to  nearly  a  thousand,  all  except  262  had  been 
1M7  WM     annexed  permanently,  by  grant  of  the  patrons,  to  abbacies 
and  other  religious  institutions  which  came  in  place  of  tho 
rector,  and  as  such  drew  the  tithes ;  while  the  spiritual 
duty  was  perfcnmed  either  by  a  member  of  the  establishment, 
or  a  stipendiary  substitute,  and  the  patronage  was  altogether 
sunk  and  extinguished:  no  presentation  being  ever  reqtured 
to  be  made,  the  benefice  being  always  full,  by  the  continued 
existence  of  the  abbacy  or  other  religious  institution  to  which 
it  had  been  granted."     Such  was  the  state  of  matters  in 
Scotland  previous  to  the  reformation.     Three-fourths  of  the 
benefices  were  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  patrons  ;  and 
hence  the  "  liuc  patronages  "  reserved  by  the  act  1567, 
touched  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  church.     It  was  within 
this  limited  range  alone  that  the  right  of  patronage  had 
then  any  existence ;  a  right,  moreover,  which  was  restricted 
by  the  act  in  question  to  a  simple  nomination,  over  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  which,  in  every  case,  the  control  oi  the 
church  was  declared  to  be  entire  and  absolute.     It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  reformers  may  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  fact  of  the  legislature  making  the 
reservation  of  these  lay  patronages  a  condition  of  the 
church's  establishment,  was  not  a  sufficient  ground  for 
refusing  that  establishment  altogether.     The  issue  of  this 
concession,  however,  adds  but  another  to  the  countless 
examples  of  the  wisdom  and  the  worth  of  the  maxim,  obBta 
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1560  principHs,     It  was  like  the  lotting  ont  of  waters.     The  Chap.  in. 

.^  breaeh  seemed  small,  and  the  runnel  mBignifieant,  but  the  ixscreditabie 
'  impure  flood  which  got  vent  by  this  little  orifice  soon  swept  which  lar 
over  the  whole  field  of  the  church.  **  After  the  reformation  were  moiu- 
the  greater  benefices  (abbacies,  priories,  kc.)  were  erected 
into  temporal  lordships  in  farour  of  priyate  individuals,  who 
were  called  'lords  of  erection,'  or  '  titulars,'  being  in  tUtUo 
of  the  benefices  so  erected  ;  including,  of  course,  the  whole 
annexed  parochial  benefices,  under  the  obligation  of  provid- 
ing the  cure  to  be  served."  And  by  and  by,  when  King 
James  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  "  he  resorted 
to  the  practice  of  including  a  right  of  presenting  to  the 
annexed  churches,  in  his  erections  of  the  greater  benefices 
into  temporal  lordships,  re-erecting  the  parochial  benefices, 
find  subjeeting  them  to  patronage."*  It  was  of  this  ini* 
quitouB  proceeding  the  remark  was  made  by  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,t  no  friend  certainly  either  of  popular  privileges, 
or  of  the  rights  of  the  presbyterian  church, — **  there  can  he 
nothing  so  unjust  and  illegal  as  these  patronages  were." 
And  finally,  to  complete  the  history  of  the  extension  over 
the  church  of  the  patronages,  which  came  in  under  the  act 
of  1567, — ^the  celebrated  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  a  statute 
every  way  infamous,  as  there  will  be  ample  occasion  in  the 
sequel  to  show,  made  over  to  the  crown,  by  a  mere  act  of 
usurpation,  those  bishopric  patronages,  which  had  always 
bel(mged  to  the  church,  and  which,  under  the  presbyterian 
church,  had  been  wont  to  be  settled  on  the  **  suit  and  call- 
ing of  the  congregation,"  without  any  presentations  at  all. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of  lay-patronage 
rery  considerably  facilitated  the  introduction  of  those  mea- 
snresy  by  which,  very  soon  after  the  period  above  alluded 

*  Dimlop*8  Letter  to  Dean  o/Faeuliif,  pp.  48,  49. 
t  Lord  Advocate  nnder  the  reign  of  Charlee  II.,  uA  too  well  known 
is  Scottish  hiBiory  under  the  ominotu  name  of  the  **  hloody  Mackeuiie.** 
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Chap.  m.  to,  the  first  rosolute  atttmpt  on  the  independent  jurisdiction  1567 
Lay  patron-    of  the  reformed  church  was  made.    In  order  to  get  hold  of  the ,  .^ 

nice  faciU-  .  iOW 

uted  the      spoils  of  the  Romish  establishment  with  a  somewhat  better 

attacks  tliat 

were  loon     grace  than  by  direct  seizure  and  secularization,  the  scheme 

made  on  tlie  ^  * 

independent  was  deyiscd  of  Betting  up  a  kind  of  bastard  prelacy.  Ministers 
of  the         were  to  be  sought  out  who  would  consent  to  be  bribed  and 

Church.  , 

degraded  with  the  dignity  of  an  office  not  sanctioned  by 
their  church,  and  who  would  further  stoop  to  prostitute  that 
office  into  a  base  instrument  for  serving  the  sordid  ends  of 
rapacity  and  ambition.  The  pseudo  prelates,  for  they  had 
little  of  the  office  but  the  name,  were  to  be  the  jackals  of 
the  greater  beasts  of  prey.  In  their  name  the  forfeited 
reyenues  of  the  popish  bishoprics,  and  other  greater  ecclesi- 
astical benefices,  were  to  be  uplifted  as  before ;  and  the 
appearance  of  preserring  their  character  as  church  property 
Tuichan  pre-  was  thus  to  be  Secured.  But  the  tulchan,*  as  the  tithe- 
origm  and  gathering  bishop  soon  came,  in  derision,  to  be  universally 
designated,  having  played  his  part  in  levying  the  fruits  of 
the  benefice,  the  lion's  share  of  the  booty  was  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  lay-lord,  on  whom  the  benefice  had  in  reality 
been  conferred.  Nor  was  the  task-master  over-indulgent 
when  his  servant  the  bishop  happened  to  be  an  unwilling  or 
unsuccessful  extortioner.  James  Melville,  in  his  well  known 
diary,  relates  the  story  of  a  certain  Mr.  James  Boyd,  who 
had  been  induced  by  Lord  Boyd,  his  kinsman  and  chief,  to 
take  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow,  which,  for  his  own  "com- 
moditie,"  his  lordship  had  purchased.  "  But  within  a  year 
or  two,  when  he  found  not  his  bishop  pliable  to  his  purpose, 
he  caused  his  son,  the  master  of  Boyd,  take  the  castle,  and 
intromit  with  all  therein,  keep  it  and  gather  up  the  rents  of 
the  bishopric  to  entertain  the  same ;  and  this  was  done  with 
impunity,  notwithstanding  the  regent's  strict  justice,  becaoso 

*  A  calfs  Bkin  Btiiff949  employed  to  indace  a  Btabborn  cow  to  let 
down  her  milk. 
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1^67  the  inlcliaii  caused  not  the  cow  to  give  milk  enough  to  mj  crat.  hi. 

IfiOa  ^^^"*  T^®  flame  faithful  chronicler  has  preseryed  the 
singularly  graphic  picture  of  this  tulchan  prelacy,  that  was 
sketched  in  his  hearing,  hy  a  preacher  of  that  day,  in  his 
sermon.  The  preacher  made  *•  three  sorts  of  bishops, — ^my  lyw  wrts 
lord  bishop,  my  lord's  bishop,  and  the  Lord's  bishop.  My 
lord  bishop,  says  he,  was  in  the  papistrie ;  my  lord's  bishop 
is  now,  when  my  lord  gets  the  benefice,  and  the  bishop 
serves  for  nothing  but  to  make  his  tythe  sure ;  and  the 
Lord's  bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  the  gospel,  "t 

Although  the  Earl  of  Morton,  the  founder  of  this  iniqui-  '^J^^^^ 
tons  system,  was  sufSciently  unscrapulous,  where  his  own  »oift»^  «»* 
aggrandizement  was  concerned,  to  haye  disregarded  almost  to<u- 
any  obstacles  that  stood  in  his  way,  it  seems  obyious  that 
his  di£iculties,  in  setting  up  the  system  of  prelacy,  would 
haye  been  yery  seriously  increased  had  the  statute  1567 
abolished  instead  of  restoring  the  law  of  patronage.  As 
regards  the  appointment  of  ministers,  that  law  left  in  secular 
hands  the  initiative  or  power  of  nomination  ;  and,  so  far, 
made  it  more  easy  for  crafty  and  covetous  politicians  to  set 
on  foot  the  prelatic  scheme.  At  the  same  time,  it  un- 
doubtedly required  much  more  than  the  law  of  patronage  to 
form  even  a  decent  pretext  for  the  authority  which  the 
regent  assumed,  in  taking  it  upon  him  to  intrude  episcopacy 
upon  a  presbyterian  church*  That  authority  implied  nothing 
less  than  the  power  to  create  a  spiritual  office,  and  involved, 
therefore,  an  act  of  direct  and  destructive  interference  with 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  Referring  to  the  fact,  that  this 
measure  was  adopted  not  only  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  church,  but  in  express  opposition  to  it.  Dr.  Cook,  in  his 
Eialory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  denounces  it  as  "  so 
plainly  subversive  of  ecclesiastical  right,  that  a  determina- 

•  MelvUle's  Diary,  Wodrow  edition,  pp.  47, 48.        t  Ibid.  p.  82. 
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Chap,  iil  tion  to  persist  in  it  might  have  renewed  the  calamities  of  A 1567 
religious  war."*  ^^^ 

^^tTth^  The  resistance  which  these  proceedings  encountered  on 
StS*dJ5'  *^®  P*^^*  ^^  *^^  church,  and  the  nohle  remonstrance  which 
P<^.>  .  they  drew  forth  from  one  of  the  church*a  ablest  champions, 
&rtine  of    Erskine  of  Dun,  serye  very  conclusively  to  show  how  rapidly. 


under  the  training  of  the  times,  the  mind  of  the  reformers 
was  maturing  on  the  great  principles  that  should  regulate 
the  relations  of  church  and  state.  '*  There  is,"  said 
Erskine,  addressing  the  Regent  Mar,  who  had  given  his 
concurrence  to  the  proceedings  of  Morton,  '*a  spiritual 
jurisdiction  and  power  which  God  has  given  unto  His  kirk, 
and  to  them  that  bear  office  therein,  and  there  is  a  temporal 
jurisdiction  and  power  given  of  God  to  kings  and  civil  magis- 
trates. Both  the  powers  are  of  God,  and  most  agreeing  to  the 
fortifying  one  of  the  other  if  they  be  right  used.  But  when 
the  corruption  of  man  enters  in,  confounding  the  offices, 
usurping  to  himself  what  he  pleases,  nothing  regarding  the 
good  order  appointed  of  God,  then  confusion  follows  in  all 
estates.  The  kirk  of  God  should  fortify  all  lawful  power  and 
authority  that  pertains  to  the  civil  magistrate,  because  it  is 
the  ordinance  of  God :  but  if  he  pass  the  bounds  of  his  office, 
and  enter  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  meddling  with 
such  things  as  appertain  to  the  ministers  of  God*s  kirk, 
then  the  servants  of  God  should  withstand  his  unjust 
enterprise  ;  for  so  are  they  commanded  of  God." 
Tiie  Regent        This  strenuous  opposition  was  not  in  vain.     The  govem- 

abandons  .     .        ,  -  i      <•      i  .  <•    t 

the  Attempt  meut  dcBistcd  from  the  further  prosecution  of  the  measures 

to  introduce 

preiftcjT       complained  of,  tUl  they  should   first  obtain  some  such 

without  the  ,  ,  .      -    ,         »         i  >   «  . « 

finnctioti  of  acquioscenco  on  the  part  of  tlie  church  as  might  enable 
them  to  say,  it  is  the  chui'ch's  own  doing.  And  so  far  tho 
fact  is  by  no  means  unimportant.    It  plainly  shows  that  the 

•  Vol.  t  p.  lOft. 
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1567  refonned  church  was  constituted,  from  the  beginning,  on  CBAr.iii 
^  the  principle  of  the  right  of  self-goTernment,  and  that  no 
'  surrender  of  that  principle  was  either  made  or  intended  to 
be  made,  when  she  entered  into  union  with  the  civil  power. 
Bj  abandoning  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  prelatic  scheme 
on  the  strength  of  secular  authority,  the  state  yirtuallj 
confessed  that,  as  being  a  matter  ecclesiastical,  it  belonged 
to  the  province  of  the  church.  The  church  did  not,  in- 
deed, follow  up  her  victory  as  courageously  as  she  had 
aehieTed  it.  The  superintendents  and  ministers  who  met, 
at  the  regent*s  request,  to  consider  his  proposition,  not 
only  assumed,  without  warrant  from  the  church,  the  func- 
tions and  powers  of  a  general  assembly,  but  gave  their 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  a  modified  episcopacy.  This 
injudicious  and  unfaithful  conduct  of  the  "  Convention  of  The  ConVen- 

tionofLeiibf 

Leitfa,*'  as  that  irregular  assembly  is  commonly  called,  and  the 

sanction 

occasioned  much  trouble  to  the  church,  and  would  have  which  that 

irregular 

occasioned  far  more  but  for  the  important  limitation  which,  auembiy 
m  sanctionmg  the  order  of  bishops,  it  put  on  their  power,  preiatic 
They  were  declared  to  be  subject  in  all  things  to  the 
authority  of  the  general  assembly.  Mere  tools  of  the 
leading  statesmen  as  the  bishops  were,  they  would  have 
proved  both  the  fit  and  the  willing  instruments  to  ensure 
the  subversion  of  the  churches  liberty  had  they  really  been 
made  the  church's  governors.  But  the  supreme  power 
being  reserved  to  the  general  assembly,  the  battle  of  the 
church's  freedom  could  still  be  maintained  on  constitutional 
ground;  and  on  this  ground  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  both 
fought  and  woo.     What  the  church  needed  at  this  eventful  a  master 

- ,        ,  .  ,      ^  ,  ,  mindgreatly 

era  of  her  history  was  a  leader  adequate  to  the  emergency:  needed  for 

1  >  1    <.  1.    «        -t-^t         r^     ,  ,  that  crisis  of 

nor  was  this  want  left  unsuppued.     When  God  has  a  great  theCharch*s 

1  t       -rr  «..!  «ii  1  -.TTi  affairs;  and 

wonc  to  do.  He  never  fails  to  proTide  the  workman.     When  God's  caro 

in  pro\idlus 

the  time  comes,  so  does  the  man.     Enox,  the  hero  of  the  we. 
great  conflict  with  popery,  was  already  old  and  infirm  when 
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Chap,  hl  the  Btruggle  with  erastianism  had  little  more  than  heguiu  1567 
£niog7  pro.    And  when  the  Earl  of  Morton,  now  reirent  of  the  kinffdom^  _  }^^ 

nonnced  by  _  ,  *  ,  ,  ,11      169»» 

the  Regent  pfonounced  over  the  reformer  b  grave  the  memorable  eulo- 

Morton  over  .. 

the  Knre  of  iHum,  ''  there  he  lies  who  never  feared  the  face  of  fleah, 

Kooou  , 

it  was,  perhaps,  with  a  secret  satisfaction  at  the  thought, 
that  the  chief  hinderance  to  the  success  of  his  tyrannical 
and  selfish  schemes  was  now  out  of  the  waj.  The  aged 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  had,  indeed,  been  summoned  to  his 
rest,  but  it  was  only  that  the  banner  he  had  so  valiantly 
displayed  for  the  truth  might  be  transferred  to  younger 
hands.  Within  two  years  after  the  convention  of  Leith, 
another  champion  appeared  in  the  field.  In  the  year  1574, 
Andrew  Mel-  Andrew  Melville  returned  to  Scotland.     His  character  was 

ville  Teturnt 

to  Scotknd.  already  well  known.  Hia  great  learning,  his  sound  judg- 
ment, his  vigour  of  mind,  and  above  all,  his  unbending 
integrity  and  fearless  courage,  had  secured  for  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  continental  reformers.  "The 
greatest  token  of  affection  the  kirk  of  Geneva  could  show 
to  Scotland/'  said  the  famous  Theodore  Beza,  "was  that 
they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Melville.*'  His  arrival  was  not  unnoticed  by  the  regent. 
Haughty,  daring,  and  despotic  as  Morton  was,  he  felt  that 
the  presence  of  Melville  would  prove  a  formidable  barrier 
in  his  way.  His  first  effort,  accordingly,  was  to  sednoe 
him  by  bribes  and  flattery,  and  when  these  failed  he  betook 
himself  to  his  more  congenial  weapons,  terror  and  force. 

MeiTffle  fai.    Neither  corrupted  nor  intimidated,  Melville  threw  himself 

nues  fresh 

oonnge  into  heart  and  soul  into  the  struffirle  in  which  he  found  the 

the  aaaem- 

biy.  church  engaged.     Not  contented  with  resisting  further 

encroachments,  the  assembly,  under  his  bold  and  energetic 
guidance,  proceeded  to  purge  out  from  the  presbyterian 
constitution  of  the  church  that  leaven  of  prelacy,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  the  convention  at  Leith  had  so  rashly 
and  irregularly  sanctioned   three  years  before.     In  the 
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1567  assembly  of  1675,  the  question  was  formally  raised,  Chaf.  nt 
1592  "  Save  bishops,  as  they  are  now  in  Scotland,  their  fane- 
tion  from  the  word  of  God;  and  ought  the  chapters 
appointed  for  electing  them  to  be  tolerated  in  a  reformed 
diurch  ?  "  The  former  branch  of  this  twofold  question  was 
decided  in  the  negative  by  the  assembly  of  the  following 
year;  and  not  long  afterwards,  the  latter  branch  of  it 
received  a  not  less  emphatic  reply  in  the  total  abolition  of  Abolition  of 

SpiBOODMy. 

Episcopacy,  and  in  the  order  which  the  assembly  issued, 
requiring  the  existing  bishops  to  resign  their  offices  under 
pain  of  the  highest  censure  of  the  church. 

Meanwhile  the  assembly  had  been  carefully  revising  and  "^  ^^ 
perfecting  its  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  polioy.     The  "pUne  pn. 
second  book  of  discipline,  completed  and  approved  in  the  ^opted  by 
year  1578,  was  the  fruit  of  these  labours.     Of  this  work,  bjy. 
the  most  competent  judge  of  modern  times  has  said,  **  it 
Las   secured   the    cordial    and  lasting  attachment  of  the 
people  of  Scotland;   whenever  it  has  been  wrested  from 
them  by  arbitrary  violence,  they  have  unifonnly  embraced 
the  £rst  favourable  opportunity  of  demanding  its  restora- 
tion, and  the  principal  secessions  which  have  been  made 
from  the  national  church  have  been  stated,  not  in  the  way 
of  dissent  from  its  constitution  as  in  England,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  departures,  real  or  alleged,  from  its  original  and 
genuine  principles."*      As  this    standard  came,  in   the 
language  even  of  a  late  leader  of  the  moderate  party,  to 
be  "a  charter  of  the  church,"  t  an  authoritative  exposition 
of  the  church's  views  on  the  great  question  involved  in  the 
recent  controversy,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  advert  a  little  to 
the  statements  which  it  makes :  first,  on  the  nature  and 
limits  of  church  power,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 


•  M»Crie'8  Life  ofMelvOU,  p.  125. 

t  0r.  Cook— Speech  on  the  Indepeodenoe  of  the  Church,  1838. 

1.  B 
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Chap  III.  power  of  tlio  State ;  and  second,  on  the  subject  of  the  ciyil  1567 
law  of  patronage,  and  the  rights  of  the  chnstian  people  in  ^}^^ 
the  election  of  their  ministers. 

aiaraeter  It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  treatise, 

andcontcnti     .  ,  .  ,  ,       .  ,         . 

of  Second  Cither  ancicnt  or  modem,  a  more  lummous,  comprehensiTe, 
Piactpiiiie.  and  at  the  same  time,  carefully  guarded  definition  of  the 
respective  provinces  and  mutual  relations  of  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  than  will  be  found  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  book  of  discipline.  Treating  of  the 
viewwiiichit  power  of  the  church,  it  says: — "  This  power  ecclesiastical 
powers  and  is  an  authority  granted  by  God  the  Father,  through  the 
the  Church,  mediator  Jesus  Christ,  unto  his  church  gathered,  and  hav- 
ing its  ground  in  the  word  of  God,  to  be  put  in  execution 
by  them  unto  whom  the  spiritual  goyemment  of  the  church 
is  by  lawful  calling  committed."  "  This  power  and  policy 
ecclesiastical,"  it  continues,  "is  different  and  distinct  in  its 
own  nature  from  that  power  and  policy  which  is  called  the 
civil  power,  and  appertains  to  the  civil  government  of  the 
commonwealth:  albeit  they  bo  both  of  God,  and  tend  to 
one  end  if  they  be  rightly  used — to  wit,  to  advance  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  have  godly  and  good  subjects.  For, 
this  power  ecclesiastical  fiows  from  God  and  the  mediator 
Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not  having  a  temporal  head 
on  earth,  but  only  Christ,  the  only  spiritual  king  and  gover- 
nor of  his  church.  ♦  ♦  Therefore  this  power  and  policy 
of  the  church  should  lean  upon  the  word  immediately  as  the 
only  ground  thereof,  and  should  be  taken  from  the  pure 
fountains  of  the  scriptures,  the  church  hearing  the  voice  of 
Christ,  and  being  ruled  by  Ilis  laws."  To  guard  against 
the  abuse  of  this  general  doctrine,  the  same  chapter  goes 
on  to  draw  the  line  between  the  civil  province  of  the  state 
and  the  spiritual  province  of  the  church,  and  that  with  a 
precision  and  a  firmness  which  protects  with  equal  jealousy 
the  independence  of  both.     It  leaves  as  little  room  for  the 
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1567  spiritnal  despotism  of  the  church,  as  for  the  erastian  domi-  Chap,  in. 
15Q2  "^^^tioo  0^  tJie  einl  power. 

'•As    the  ministers,  and    others,  of  the   ecclesiastical  ^JJn^^^fn^ 
estate  are  subject  to  the  magistrate  civil,"  proceeds  this  jJj^Jf'Jj'JJJ; 
noble  document,  "so  ought  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to  M«ti»«- 
be  subject  to  the  church  spiritually  and  in  ecclesiastical 
gOTernment.     And  the  exercise  of  both  these  jurisdictions 
cannot  stand  in  one  person  ordinarily ;  the  civil  power  is 
called  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  the  other  the  power  of 
the  keys/* 

But  while  each  is  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  The  functions 
other,  they  are  by  no  means  to  regard  each  other*8  pro-  of  dvii  and 

..,___  tpiritaal 

ceeoings  With  cold  unconcern.  mien  re- 


"  The  civil  power  should  command  the  spiritual  to  exer< 
cise  and  do  their  office  accoinling  to  the  word  of  God. 
The  spiritual  rulers  should  require  the  christian  magistrate 
to  minister  justice,  and  punish  vice,  and  to  maintain  the 
liberty  and  quietness  of  the  church  within  their  bounds.' 

**  The  magistrate  commands  external  things  for  external 
peace,  and  quietness  among  the  subjects;  the  minister 
handles  external  things  only  for  conscience'  cause. 

''The  magistrate  handles  external  things  only,  and 
actions  done  before  men ;  but  the  spiritual  ruler  judges 
both  inward  affections  and  external  actions  in  respect  of 
conscience,  by  the  word  of  God. 

"  The  civil  magistrate  craves  and  gets  obedience  by  the 
sword,  and  other  external  means ;  but  the  ministry  by  the 
spiritual  sword  and  spiritual  means." 

Having  thus  clearly  indicated  the  respective  provinces  of 
the  state  and  of  the  church,  pointed  out  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  power  which  it  belongs  to  them  respectively  to 
exercise,  and  the  kind  of  means  by  which  their  authority 
18  to  be  enforced ;  the  chapter  concludes  with  an  applica* 
tioi)  of  these  general  statements  to  particular  cases. 


specbrely. 
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Cbap.iii.  '<TIie  magistrate  neither  ought  to  preach,  minister  the  1567 
sacraments,  nor  jet  prescribe  any  rule  how  it  should  be .  ^^ 
done,  hut  command  the  ministers  to  observe  the  rule  com- 
manded in  the  word,  and  punish  the  transgressors  by  civil 
means.*  The  ministry  exercise  not  the  civil  jurisdiction; 
but  teach  the  magistrate  how  it  should  be  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  word. 

''  The  magistrate  ought  to  assist,  maintain,  and  fortify 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church.  The  ministers  should  assist 
their  prince  in  all  things  agreeable  to  the  word,  providing 
they  neglect  not  their  own  charge  by  involving  themselves 
in  civil  affairs. 

"  Finally,  as  ministers  are  subject  to  the  judgment  and 

punishment  of  the  magistrate  in  external  things  if  they 

offend,  so  ought  the  magistrates  to  submit  themselves  to 

the  discipline  of  the  church,  if  they  transgress  in  mattera 

of  conscience  and  religion.'* 

Vrond  Book      In  these  weijrhtv  and  well-balanced  sentences,  the  ro- 
of lliseipline 
riearij        formed  church  of  Scotland  has  recorded  her  views  on  tho 

tliows,  that    ,      .    ,.     ,  .   1    «  ,1     ,    1        . 

the indcpen- jurisdiction  rightfully  belonging  to  the  respective  provmceB 
Church,  in  of  church  and  state,  and  on  the  duties  and  obligations  which 
Rpiriiuai,  if  thev  owc  to  ouo  auotlicr.     They  leave  no  room  to  doubt^ 

held  to  bo        ,  ,,  ,         .     ,  ,      ,  -,.... 

a  fonda.      that  according  to  her  judgment,  both  are  of  divine  mstita* 

mental  doc-    .  ,     -  ,.  i       .  i     i       •  ± 

trine  by  tiie  tion,  and  of  co-oruiuate  authority ;  each  having  a  separate 
bcuUaud.     and  independent  sphere  of  action,  broad  and  well  defined, 
into  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  the  other  to  intrude.     Self- 
government,  in  a  word,  is  hold  to  be  as  complete  and  as 
hiherent  in  the  church  as  it  is  in  the  state  itself. 

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  question  of  independent 
jurisdiction,  it  is  important  to  advert  to  the  view  which  thia^ 
standard  takes  of  the  rights  of  the  christian  people  in  the 

*  As,  for  example,  hy  depriving  ministers,  when  deposed  bj  the 
ehurch  for  proper  ecclesiastical  offences,  of  the  civil  emoluments  granted 
hy  the  state. 
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1567  election  of  tbeir  ministers,  and  of  the  whole  subject  of  lay  Chap  in. 

1592  P**«>^ag«-     The  third  chapter  has  this  title — **  How  the  Election  of 
persons  that  hear  ecclesiastical  functions  are  admitted  to  patronafce— 
their  office?*'   And  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  is  laid  down  ^.Second 
generally  that  the  ordinary  calling  of  the  church*s  office-  cipUoe  of 
bearers  consists  "  in  the  calling  of  God,  and  the  testimony  Jecto. 
of  a  good  conscience,"  together  with  "the  lawful  approba- 
tion and  outward  judgment  of  men;"  that  is  to  say,  theie 
must  be  ordinarily  both  an  inward  and  an  outward  call : 
inward  from  God,  outward  from  the  church.     As  regards 
the  outward  call,  it  is  explained  to  consist  of  two  parts — 
election  and  ordination.    And,  further,  "election"  is  defined 
to  be  the  choosing  out  of  a  person  or  persons  most  qualified 
for  the  vacant  office  "  by  the  judgment  of  the  eldership 
(that  is,  of  the  presbytery),  and  consent  of  the  congrega- 
tion."    And,  moreover,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  to  be 
always  and  carefully  observed,  "  that  no  person  be  intruded  Principle 

ofnon-intrup 

in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  church  contrary  to  the  will  of  mod. 
the  congregation  to  which  they  are  appointed,  or  without 
the  voice  of  the  eldership.*' 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  question  which  Wcn  the 
has  been  often  raised,  how  far  the  privileire  thus  declared  Second 

.  ,  r  ©  Books  of 

to  belong  to  congregations  is  co-extensive  with  that  which  i>i*eipiineat 
18  assigned  to  them  in  the  first  book  of  discipline ;  where  it  subject  of 

. ,      ,  .  .       t  «  1  ,  *''e  election 

IS  said,  that  "it  appertameth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  ofnunistenif 

several  congregation,  to  elect  their  minister."     This  very 

question  was  put  to  the  man,  perhaps  the  most  competent 

to  answer  it,  the  learned  and  venerable  historian  M'Crie, 

by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  1835, — "  Did 

the  second  book  of  discipline  set  aside  the  first,  or  establish  ^^  ^. 

a  different  mode  from  it,  as  to  the  election  of  ministers?" 

In  reply  he  said — "  I  do  not  think  that  the  first  book  of 

discipline  was  supplanted  by  the  second.     ♦     *     *    Nor 

do  I  think  that  the  second  book  of  discipline  lays  down  any 
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Chap.  iiL  doctrine  on  tlie  subject  of  the  election  of  mmlBters  sub-  1567 
~~  stantiallj  different  from  the  first."    The  apparent  difference  ^^3 

he  accounts  for  bj  showing  that,  as  used  in  the  second  book 
of  discipline,  "election"  includes  two  things — ^both  the 
choice  of  the  congregation,  and  the  examination  of  the 
presbytery ;  whereas  the  former  only  is  intended  where  the 
same  word  occurs  in  the  first  book  of  discipline.  lie 
assigns,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  intelligible  reason  for 
giving  to  the  word  "election"  this  more  comprehensiTe 
range  of  meaning  at  the  time  the  second  book  of  disci- 
pline was  framed.  *'  The  jurisdiction  of  the  church  was 
called  in  question  at  this  time  by  the  court ;  and  as  thia 
jurisdiction  had  been  ratified  by  parliament,  the  assembly, 
by  declaring  that  election  and  examination  belong  to  this 
jurisdiction,  at  once  asserted  their  own  rights,  and  took  the 
liberties  of  the  people  under  their  wing."  ♦ 
SecOTia  Bjwk  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  resort  to  any  process  of  in« 
randemiis  ferential  reasoning  in  order  to  learn  the  judgment  which  this 
kgc.  standard  of  policy  has  pronounced  on  the  question  of  lay 

patronage.  Among  the  "  specialheads  of  reformation  "  which 
it  enumerates  and  "craves,*'  is  the  following  explicit  testi- 
mony :  "  Because  this  order  which  God's  word  craves  cannot 
stand  with  patronages  and  presentation  to  benefices  used  in 
the  pope's  church,  we  desire  all  them  that  truly  fear  God, 
earnestly  to  consider  that  forasmuch  as  patronages  and 
benefices,  together  with  the  effect  thereof,  have  flowed  from 
the  pope  and  corruption  of  the  canon  law  only,  in  so  far  as 
thereby  any  person  was  intruded  or  placed  over  churches 
having  cure  of  souls ;  and  inasmuch  as  that  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding has  no  ground  in  the  word  of  God,  but  is  contrary 
to  the  same  and  to  the  said  liberty  of  election,  they  ought 
not  now  to  have  place  in  this  light  of  reformation. '* 

*  MinuUs  o/JStidenee  o/Ae  Committee  an  Patronage^  p.  SoS. 
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1567      The  second   book  of  discipline  having  been  formallj  Chap,  iil 
1-Ao  adopted  by  the  church  as  her  standard  of  ecclesiastical  The  Church 
polity,  and  subscription  to  it  having  been  required  of  all  aiate  effect 
her  ministers,  she  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  with  unhesitating  views  of 
resolution.     The  state  indeed  had  not  expressly  sanctioned  aowa  in  her 

*  .        Second 

it,  any  more  than  it  had  sanctioned  the  first  book  of  dis-  Book  of 

Discipline^ 

cipline,  which  went  before  it.  But  as  the  church  had  not 
on  that  account  been  deterred  in  1560,  and  the  years  which 
immediately  followed,  from  carrying  out,  upon  her  own 
inherent  authority,  the  conclusions  at  which  she  had  arrived, 
so  neither  did  she  falter  now.  When  the  state  did  interfere 
in  1567,  it  was  only  to  affirm  the  principle  of  that  intrinsic 
power  in  matters  spiritual  which  the  church  had  from  the 
first  assumed.  And  the  statutes  of  that  year  being  still  in 
force  in  157&,  and  these  statutes  having  explicitly  affirmed 
the  doctrine  that  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual  resided 
exclusively  in  the  church ;  she  had  thus  a  clear  ground — 
not  in  scripture  merely,  but  in  the  law  of  the  land — ^both 
for  handling  such  matters  as  were  treated  of  in  the  second 
book  of  discipline,  and,  in  so  far  as  these  lay  fairly  within  the 
spiritual  province,  of  giving  them  practical  effect.  The 
thorough  presbyterianism  of  the  second  book  of  discipline 
could  not  stand  with  prelacy.  And,  accordingly,  the 
assembly  of  1580  passed  an  act  declaring  the  prelatic  office  Prelacy  eon. 
to  have  no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God,  and  requiring  bishops 

,  .     .         ,  .  ,  .        .        ,    .      ,       .     .  .  ,  required  to 

the  existmg  bishops  to  give  m  their  demission  without  Rive  in  their 
delay,  and  to  conform  themselves  to  the  actual  constitution 
of  the  church.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  all  the 
bishops  but  five  acquiesced  in  this  decision.  As  the 
state  had  practically  acknowledged  by  its  proceedings 
in  regard  to  the  convention  of  Leith,  that  without  the 
consent  of  the  church,  episcopacy  could  not  be  set  up,  so 
now  when  the  guarded  and  limited  consent  to  the  introduc* 
tion  of  it^  which  that  irregular  assembly  had  given,  was  by 
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CnATin.  the  formal  and  deliberate  act  of  the  charcli  withdrawn,  1567 
The  two  leg!-  there  were  two  courses,  one  or  other  of  which  it  was  per-  ,  jJIa 

timate  alter-  .      ,  ,  '  ,  .  *        159i 

native!  cnten  fectlj  open  to  the  State  to  piirsae,  on  the  supposition  that 

iu  tiieM  cir.  It  could  not  assent  to  the  church's  presbyterian  constitution, 
camaumoea. 

The  state  might  have  remonstrated  with  the  church,  and 

hare  endeayoured  to  bring  her  to  another  mind  on  the 
question  in  dispute.  The  state  was  under  no  obligation  to 
receive  the  dictum  of  the  church  on  that  or  any  other 
question,  whether  of  doctrine  or  of  discipline.  On  tlie  con- 
trarj,  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  own  conduct,  it  was 
manifestly  both  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  judge  for 
itself,  whether  the  truth  lay  with  presbyterianism  or  with 
prelacy,  just  as  it  was  its  right  and  duty  to  judge  whether 
the  truth  lay  with  popery  or  protestantism.  But  the  ques- 
tion being  undeniably  a  spiritual  question,  the  competencj 
of  the  church  to  deal  with  it  could  not  be  doubted.  And 
in  dealing  with  it,  moreover,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
the  church,  in  the  language  of  the  second  book  of  discipline, 
must  '*  lean  upon  the  word  immediately, — hearing  the  voice 
of  Christ  and  being  guided  by  His  laws."  If,  therefore, 
the  church  should  continue  to  think,  that  in  condemning 
the  prelatic  office  and  form  of  church  government,  she  was 
following  the  revealed  will  of  her  exalted  King,  and  should 
thus  find  herself  precluded  from  conforming  upon  that 
subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  civil  power,  there  was  still 
another  alternative  the  state  might  adopt.  It  might  with- 
What  the      draw  the  civil  establishment  which  it  had  conferred  upon 

Stete  could  ^ 

M><  legi^  the  church ;  but  beyond  this  it  could  not  legitimately  go. 
To  attempt,  by  civil  pains  and  penalties,  to  compel  the 
church  to  sanction  a  spiritual  office,  or  adopt  a  platform  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  contrary  to  her  own  conviction  of 
duty,  would  be  to  puraue  the  same  course  as  that  o^the 
Jewish  authorities  of  olJ,  when  they  **  straitly  threatened  ** 
the  two  apostleSi  "  that  they  should  speak  no  more  in  th& 
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1567  name  of  JesQB.'*     In  such  an  erent  the  church  conld  hare  Chap.  in. 

1 W9  ^^  c^o*c®  ^"*  to  ^V^J  ^^  *^®  language  of  the  interdicted 
'serrants  of  Christ,  *' Whether  it  be  right  to  hearken  unto 
joa  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye,  for  we  cannot  hut  speak 
the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  * 

What  then  did  the  state  actually  do  on  the  occasion  what  the 
alluded  to  ?     The  case  of  Montgomery  furnishes  the  best  ally  did. 
answer  to  that  inquiry,  and  it  is  full  of  instruction  on  the  The  chm 
point  now  under  consideration.     The  light  which  it  reflects  gomery.' 
on  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  Scotland,  is  clear 
and  strong.     The  state  attempted  to  make  the  church  pre- 
latic,  in  spite  of  her  presbyterian  principles,  and  attempted 
it  by  force.      On  the  death  of  Boyd  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  in  1581,  a  grant  of  the  revenues  of  the  yacant 
see  was  made  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  the  court  favourite 
of  the  day.     To  make  this  grant  available,  it  was  necessary 
to  put  some  one  into  the  archiepiscopal  office  who  would 
undertake,  on  the  footing  of  the  tulchan  system,  for  some 
small  allowance  to  himself,  to  collect  the  rents  and  hand 
them  over  to  the  duke.     An  instrument,  mean  enough  to 
perform  this  contemptible  function,  was  found  in  the  person 
of  a  certain  Robert  Montgomery,  then  minister  of  Stirling, 
This  transaction  at  once  brought  the  church  and  the  civil  Coilbion  he- 
power  into  collision.     The  whole  question  of  the  church's  civU  and  ee- 
spiritual  liberty  was  involved  in  it.     To  suffer  her  deliberate  aaUumtiM. 
judgment  against  prelacy,  embodied  in  her  standard  of 
policy,  and  in  the  recent  enactments  of  her  assembly,  to  be 
set  aside  by  the  simple  fiat  of  the  crown,  would  have  been 
to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  right  of  self-government. 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  mingled  firm- 
ness and  forbearance  which  the  church  on  this  emergency 
displayed.     Fully  alive  to  the  evils  of  a  conflict  with  the 

•  Acta  iv.  17-20. 
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Chap.  IIL  state,  she  spared  no  pains  to  avert  the  calamity.  Mont-  15G7 
gomery  was  dealt  with,  to  withdraw  from  the  rebellious  *^ 
position  he  had  assumed,  in  accepting  an  office  forbidden 
by  the  church :  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  earnest 
remonstrances  were  made  to  tlie  king  and  council,  to  induce 
them  to  alter  their  course.  The  account  which  Calderwood* 
has  preservecl,  of  the  efforts  made  for  this  purpose,  furnishes 
the  best  possible  answer  to  the  charges  of  rashness  and 
violence  sometimes  made,  under  the  influence  of  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  against  the  men  who  then  guided  the  counsels 
of  the  Scottish  church.  Unsuccessful  in  the  use  of  these 
more  private  means,  the  assembly  did  not  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  betake  itself  to  others  of  a  more  public  kind. 
Montgomery  Montgomery  was  expressly  enjoined  to  renounce  his  presen- 
the  cimrch  tatiou  to  the  archiepiscopal  see,  and  to  confine  himself  to 

to  reooonce  *         *  ' 

tation  to^Se  ^"®  Djinisterial  charge :  and  special  instructions  were  at  the 
*Jcbb«hop-  same  time  given  to  his  presbytery  to  watch  his  movements, 
to  do  80.  Montgomery  persisting  in  his  unlawful  purpose,  the  presby- 
tery, as  directed,  reported  the  case  to  the  synod  of  Lothian. 
The  court,  not  less  vigilant  than  the  church,  immediately 
confronted  the  synod  with  a  messenger-at-arms,  and  not 
only  interdicted  them  from  taking  up  the  cause,  but  sum* 
moned  them  to  appear  before  the  privy  council,  to  answer 
for  their  conduct  in  attempting  to  stay  the  execution  of  an 
order  of  the  king.  The  synod,  as  resolute  as  the  court, 
and  standing  firmly  on  the  foundation  both  of  scripture  and 
of  constitutional  law,  declined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy 
council.  Desirous  at  the  same  time  to  show  all  respect  to 
the  crown,  they  appointed  certain  of  their  number  to  inti- 
mate this  declinature,  and  to  attempt  at  least  to  satisfy  the 
privy  council  upon  the  subject.  John  Dury,  an  eminent 
minister  of  that  day,  who  was  one  of  the  deputies,  havin«^ 

•  Calderwoodi  vol.  iii,  pp.  677-579,  Wodrow  edition. 
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1567  signified  that  necessity  was  laid  upon  them  to  act  as  they  Chap.  Tir. 

i\q^  vcre  doing,  and  that  should  Montgomery  persist,  it  would 
become  their  imperative  duty  to  visit  him  with  the  highest 
censures  of  the  church, — "  We  will  not  suffer  you,"  said 
the  king.     For,  young  as  the  sovereign  was,  he  had  already 
learned  the  language  of  intolerance.     But  Dury  was  not  to 
be  daunted  by  this  ebullition  of  royal  displeasure.     '<  We  Chnrehre- 
must  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  he  replied,  **and  pray  witiithe 
God  to  remove  evil  company  from  about  you.     The  welfare  interfering 
of  the  kirk  is  your  welfare  ;  the  more  sharply  vice  be  re-  discipline  of 
buked  the  better  for  you."     To  show,  at  the  same  time,  ^^ 

that  their  deeds  were  equal  to  their  words,  they  summoned 
Montgomery  to  appear  before  the  assembly,  to  answer  for 
his  conduct. 

The  assembly  to  which  this  citation  applied,  met  in  St.  Montgomery 
Andrews,  in  the  month  of  April,  1581.     The  first  move-  pear  before 

the  general 

inent  on  the  part  of  the  civil  power  took  the  form  of  a  letter  uMmbiy. 
to  the  assembly,  under  the  hand  of  the  king,  requiring  them 
to  proceed  no  further  in  Montgomery's  case.  Reluctant, 
perhaps,  to  come  to  extremities  with  the  chiu*ch,  the  party 
who  held  the  reins  of  government,  and  was  driving  on  this 
business,  appears  to  have  thought  that  this  simple  intima- 
tion of  the  royal  will  and  pleasure  might  suffice  to  bring  the 
irhole  matter  to  an  end.  Those  who  guided  the  councils  of 
the  church  had  formed  a  juster  estimate  of  their  own  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  interests  that  were  at  stake,  than  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  so  easily  turned  aside.  They  assured  his 
majesty,  in  their  prompt  reply,  that  they  would  handle 
nothing  that  belonged  to  the  civil  power  ;  but  that,  in  dis- 
posing of  the  grave  spiritual  question  before  them,  they 
would  and  must  proceed  under  their  solemn  responsibility 
to  God.  The  rejoinder  which  this  called  forth  was  delivered 
by  a  messenger-at-arms,  who,  at  the  very  time  when  Mont- 
gomery's case  had  just  been  called,  advanced  into  the 
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Cmaf.iil  assembly,  and,  ''  by  virtue  of  tbe  king's  letters,  deliTered  1567 
A  measenxer-  by  the  lords  of  secrot  couhcU  and  session,  discharged  the  |^^ 
pears  in  tiie  moderator  and  his  assessors,  the  brethren  of  the  assembly, 

assembly,  " 

and  lod^  a  to  direct  any  citation  against  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery,  to 
diet  against  excommuutcate,  slander,  or  trouble  him  in  his  ministry  for 

tlieprocued-  .  '' 

ins*  in  aspiring  to  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow :  or  for  calling  or  pur« 
ei-y's  case,  suiug  of  his  brethren  for  the  same,  or  for  any  promise  made 
thereanent,  or  any  other  thing  depending  thereupon  in  the 
byegone,  under  the  pains  of  rebellion  and  putting  them  to 
the  horn :  certifying  them  if  they  fail,  he  will  denounce 
them  our  sovereign  lord's  rebels,  and  put  them  to  his  high- 
ness* horn. "  ♦ 
Collision  of        The  state  and  the  church  were  now  in  immediate  conflict. 

the  ciTil  and 

cJi^**th^'    ^^^  church  was  using  nothing  but  the  keys  of  her  own 
^es.  spiritual  disciplino^kejs  which  her  divine  Lord  and  King 

had  committed  to  her  hands,  and  had  required  her,  as  she 
would  be  answerable  to  Him,  faithfully  to  employ  in  admit- 
ting into  or  excluding  from  His  house  on  earth,  according 
to  His  word.  The  state,  with  its  ruder  weapon  the  sword, 
threatened  to  strike  the  keys  from  her  hand.  What  was 
now  to  be  done  ?  Which  party  was  to  give  way  ?  In  such 
T/mi  Broach,  an  emergency,  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  modem  authority, 

aui's  opinion    ,  ,  ,         ,  ,  ,  , 

as  to  wiiicii  that  the  church,  as  the  '*  weaker  pai*ty,  must  go  to  the 

of  these  two        „,,.-,  ,         .  1 

parties  must  wall,  f     Forco,  that  IS  to  Say,  must  overbear  conscience. 

give  way. 

The  sentiment  is  as  barbarous  as  the  assumption  connected 
with  it  is  untrue.  Conscience  is  not  the  weaker  party. 
It  is  mightier  far  than  the  brute  energies  of  despotism. 
There  is  a  power  even  in  its  sufferings  and  its  sacrifices 
before  which  the  arm  of  violence  has  often  shrunk  and 
withered.  With  the  courage  which  conscience  imparts, 
the  assembly  went  resolutely  on  ;  as  if  the  interdict  which 
bad  been  flang  in  so  haughty  and  threatening  a  tone  across 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.,  p.  501,  Wodrow  editioo. 
t  Lord  Broughaiu. 
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1567  their  path,  had  had  no  existence.     The  delinquent  heing  chap,  til 
1592  ^^^  conricted  of  the  offence  charged  against  him,  the 
assemhlj  found  that  he  was  "  worthy  to  he  deprived,  in  all 
time  coming,  of  the  ministry,  and  that  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication should  strike  upon  him,  except  ho  prevented 
it  hy  repentance."*     Overawed,  for  the  time  at  least,  hy  FirmiieMof 
the  firmness  of  the  assembly,  Montgomery  presented  him-  biy.   liuut- 
self  at  the  bar  of  the  house ;  withdrew  his  appeal  to  the  vucci^Im. 
civil  power ;  and  with  many  professions  of  sorrow  for  his 
offence,   and  solemnly   engaging  to  renounce  the  arch- 
bishopric, threw  himself  on  the  clemency  of  the  church. 

The  contest  was  hy  no  means  at  a  close.  Although  the  ^/^Jjj^'JJi'"' 
assembly,  in  their  earnest  desire  for  peace,  accepted  Mont-  Montgomcrj 
gomery'fi  submission,  and  abstained  from  pronouncing  the  ^j^'^^  ^ 
sentence  Ids  conduct  had  merited,  they  knew  the  man  too 
well  to  repose  much  confidence  in  anything  he  said  or  did. 
Combining,  therefore,  vigilance  with  forbearance,  the  pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  were  instructed  to  keep  an  eye  on  his 
movements,  while  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  were  at  the 
same  time  empowered  and  directed  to  issue  the  suspended 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  the  instant  of  their  being 
certified  that  his  present  engagements  were  broken.  The 
necessity  for  such  precautions  very  soon  appeared ;  ui'ged 
on  by  Lennox,  who  was  impatient  to  get  possession  of  the 
archlepiscopal  revenues,  and  by  the  court  and  king,  who 
were  not  loss  intent  on  the  maintenance  of  so  convenient  a 
system  as  the  tulchan  prelacy,  his  own  weak  brain  too  still 
dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  forbidden  mitre,  Montgomery 
forgot  aU  his  pledges  to  the  assembly,  and  once  more  re- 
newed his  acceptance  of  the  illegal  ofiice.  The  presbytery 
of  Glasgow,  hearing  of  this  treacherous  conduct,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  follow  out  the  instructions  of  the  assembly  upon 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  iii.,  p.  602,  Wodrow  edition. 
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Chap,  ui.  w^^  subject  vben  the  provost  of  the  city,  attended  by  other  1567 
Anauu  urnn  \qq^\  authorities  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  supportensi  ,^93 
tery  of        rushcd  into  their  place  of  meetinsr.     One  of  these  intruders 
and  their     with  unmanlv  Tiolence  struck  the  moderator  on  the  face, 

undaunted  "  i  .  i 

•pinL  and  that  with  such  force  as  to  dash  out  one  of  his  teeth  : 
not  contented  with  this  brutal  assault,  they  dragged  him 
from  his  chair  and  threw  him  into  prison.  With  a  cliris- 
tian  heroism  which  did  them  honour,  the  other  members 
who  remained,  at  once  chose  another  moderator,  and,  un- 
daunted by  what  had  occurred,  they  executed  to  the  letter 
the  iostructioos  of  the  assembly,  and  transmitted  without 
delay  an  account  of  the  whole  proceedings  to  the  presbytery 
of  Edinburgh.  The  metropolitan  presbytery  were  not  less 
prompt  and  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  this 
Sentence  of    perilous  affair.     They  pronounced  the  sentence  of  excom- 

cation       '  muuicatiou  against  Montgomery,  and  thus  left  tiie  state,  if 

HEainst 

Montgomery  it  should  be  determined  to  thrust  him  into  the  archbishoprict 
ran  un    .  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  venal  mitre  on  the  head,  not  of  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  but  of  one  who  had  become  to  that 
church  as  '*  an  heathen  man  and  a  publican." 
Extent  to  It  is  not  unimportant  to  obserye,  what  this  memorable 

principle  of  caso  so'clcarly  exemplifies,  to  what  lengths  erastianism  will 
goes.  cafry  those  who  adopt  its  principles.     If  the  civil  power  is 

to  be  supreme  in  all  matters  and  causes  ecclesiastical,  there 
is  nothing  within  the  whole  province  of  the  church  safe  from 
its  interference.  The  church  in  that  event,  instead  of  being 
a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  becomes  one  of  the  very  basest 
of  the  world's  kingdoms.  Its  allegiance  is  transferred  from 
Christ  to  Cffisar;  its  own  statute  book,  the  bible,  is  sup- 
planted by  human  laws  ;  and,  from  being  the  free  servant 
of  God,  it  is  degraded  to  th^  condition  of  the  enslaved  hire- 
ling of  man.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  civil  power  in  Scotland, 
at  the  period  now  in  question,  if  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish 
church  were  not  thus  prostrated  and  destroyed.     From  dia- 
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1567  regarding  her  fundamental  principles  and  laws,  tbe  privy   Chap.  IIL 
.i^^  council  went  on  to  sit  in  lud^ment  even  upon  her  spiritual  FriryCounca 

*5^2-  J.         .*!  -^  TJ  uv  1       \-       %    declares  the 

censures,  and  to  set  them  aside.  By  public  proclamation  it  ezcommuni. 
condemned  and  nullified  the  sentence  of  excommunication  andTuid. 
against  Montgomery  which  the  church  had  pronounced. 
This  brought  matters  to  a  point ;  and  well  was  it  for  the 
country  that  to  meet  a  crisis  so  formidable,  the  fitting  instru- 
ments had  been  prepared.  It  was  in  this  stem  school  our 
early  reformers  were  taught  the  true  relations  of  church 
and  state  ;  a  lesson  they  learned  so  well,  and  illustrated  so 
impressiyely  by  their  labours,  sufferings,  and  testimonies, 
that  it  has  come  to  be  engraven  on  the  hearts  of  their 
descendants,  as  with  an  iron  pen  and  the  point  of  a  diamond. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  was  convened.  Special  meet- 
The  moderator,  the  illustrious  Andrew  Melville,  ascended  General 

,,.11  •  1  w-r      A#teiubly, 

the  pulpit,  and  the  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain  sound.  **  ue  and  opeutng: 
inveighed  against  those  who  had  introduced  the  bludiegvUie*  MdvUie. 
of  absolute  power  into  the  country,  and  who  sought  to  erect  a 
new  popedom  in  the  person  of  the  prince.  The  pope,  he  said, 
was  the  first  who  united  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  to  the 
civil,  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  emperor.  Since  the 
reformation  he  had,  with  the  view  of  suppressing  the  gospel, 
delegated  his  absolute  power  to  the  emperor  aud  the  kings  of 
Spain  and  France  ;  and  from  France,  where  it  had  produced 
the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew,  it  was  brought  into  this 
country.  He  mentioned  the  design  then  on  foot  of  resign- 
ing the  king's  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  which 
liad  been  devised  eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  France  ; 
and  was  expressed  in  prints  containing  the  figure  of  a  queen 
with  a  child  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  craving  a  blessing. 
And  he  named  bishops  Beaton  and  Lesley  as  the  chief 
managers  of  that  affair.     This  will  be  called,  said  he, 

*  Bloody  knife* 
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Chat.  IIL  mcddliDg  with  civil  affnira ;  but  these  things  tend  to  the  ^^^7 
vreck  of  religion,  and  therefore  I  rehearse  them,"*  ^}^q 

?etd[?«°to  *      The  assembly,  thoroughlj  alive  to  the  magnitude  of  those 
r°in"t  ufo*  ^'^^®'*®s^  *^^^*  ^^^^®  "^'^  *'  Stake,  drew  up  a  remonstrance, 
^^^rh"oi  *"  ^^^^^<^^'  *^*®y  pointed  out  and  protested  against  the  outrage 
•uthoritj.     which,  in  Montgomery's  case,  the  civil  power  had  committed 
Against  both  the  churches  ratified  constitution  and  against 
the  fundamental  principles  of  religious  liberty,      "  Your 
majesty,"  they  observed,  in  this  vigorous  remonstrance,  "by 
desire  of  some  counsellors,  is  caused  to  take  upon  your 
grace  that  spiritual  power  and  authority  which  properly 
belougeth  to  Christ,  as  only  king  and  head  of  His  church. 
The  ministry,  and  execution  thereof,  is  only  given  to  such 
as  bear  office  in  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  same. 
So  that,  in  your  grace's  person,  men  press  to  erect  a  new 
popedom,  as  though  your  majesty  could  not  be  free  king  and 
head  of  this  commonwealth,  unless  as  well  the  spiritual  as 
the  temporal  sword  be  put  in  your  grace's  hand :  unless 
Christ  be  bereft  of  His  authority,  and  the  two  jurisdictions 
confounded  which  God  hath  divided,  "f   The  commissioners 
Tnrmiew  of  appomtcd  to  lay  this  representation  before  the  king  repaired 
coL^Son!  immediately  to  Perth,  where  the  court  then  was.    Rumours 
klftiTat!^  ^^^  ^cre  rife  that  an  intention  existed  to  take  their  lives,  and 
'^^''*         BO  to  settle  their  complaints. |      Regardless  of  all  such 
hazards,  Andrew  Melville  calmly  replied  to  those  who  sought 
to  dissuade  him  and  his  colleagues  from  proceeding  on  so 
perilous  an  enterprize — "  Come  what  God  pleases  to  send, 
our  commission  shall  be  discharged."     Admitted  at  length 
to  the  royal  presence,  they  produced  and  read  the  remon- 
strance of  the   assembly.      ''  Who  dare  subscribe  these 
treasonable  articles  ?"  suddenly  and  fiercely  exclaimed  Airan, 

•  M»Crie'8  Life  of  MdmOe,  vol.  L,  p.  181. 
i*  Calderwood,  toI.  iii.,  p.  628. 
%  James  Melville's  IHcay^ 
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1567  the  court  faYourite  of  the  day,  "  We  dare/'  prompUy  and  Chaf.  hl 
1592  ^^^^^^^^J  responded  Audrew  Melville,  and  advancing  at  the 
same  instant  to  the  tahle,  took  up  a  pen  and  put  his  name 
to  the  ohnoxious  document.  Animated  hy  his  example,  his 
fellow-commissioners,  one  after  another,  did  the  same. 
Their  constancy  and  christian  boldness  daunted  the  youthful  The  kfnft 
despot  and  his  reckless  advisers :  right  triumphed  over  power: 
and,  for  the  time  at  lea8t,the  attack  on  the  churches  liberty 
was  abandoned. 

It  is  hoped  the  reader  will  find  an  apology  for  these  de-  Bearing  or 
tails  in  the  important  bearing  which  they  have  on  the  main   ery's  easeoD 
subject  of  this  work.     The  very  essence  of  the  recent  con-  of  this  work. 
troversy  is  wrapped  up  in  these  ancient  conflicts.      The 
B^rogglo  ui  which  they  involved  the  church,  terminated,  for 
the  time  at  least,  in  the  well-known  statute  of  1592,  which 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  great  charter  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.     Before  advancing,  however,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  effected  by  that 
well-known  statute,  it  is  necessary  to  advert  for  a  moment 
to  a  somewhat  memorable  piece  of  legislation  by  which  it 
was  preceded.     Defeated  in  the  affair  of  Montgomery,  the  The  Ung  re. 
king  and  those  who  then  conducted  the  Scottish  government  tack  ou  the 
continued  as  much  bent  as  ever  on  the  subjugation  of  the  uieChnrriu 
church.      The  liberties  secured  to  the  church  at  its  first  Act*, 
establishment  in  1567,  had  proved  the  chief  hinderance  to 
the  court's  despotic  schemes,  and  these  liberties  accordingly 
it  was  resolved  to  take  away.     This  was  done  with  a  high 
hand  by  the  "black  acts'*  of  1584.     Had  these  acts  re- 
mained in  force,  there  would  have  been  no  place  left  for  the 
ten  years'  conflict  of  modern  times.     The  footing  on  which 
they  placed  the  relations  of  church  and  state  was  too  well 
defined  to  leave  an  inch  of  standing  ground  within  the  pale 
of  the  constitution,  for  any  one  who  wished  to  uphold  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  independence.      It  is  of  these  acts  of 
I.  p 
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Chap.  III.    1584,  it  was  Bald  emphatically  by  the  leading  legal  opponent  1567 
Hope, Dean    of  the  church's  claims  in  our  own  day, — "They  destroyed, J?, 

of  Faculty's,    ,        ,         ,         ,         ,    -    .,         ,.,      .  .    ,  ,  .»*      x. '*^°''^ 

opioion  of    the  church :  they  left  it  no  liberty  or  independence.    *     It 
Acta.  will  perhaps  appear  to  those  who  carefully  and  candidly 

consider  the  subject,  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  principles  for  which  that  learned  person  himself  con- 
tended, and  those  of  the  black  acts.  Many,  in  consequence, 
will  probably  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  he  should  have 
so  heartily  commended  the  resistance  which  these  acts  en- 
countered. "  There  was  a  spirit  awakened  in  Scotland,'* 
he  says,  "mightier  far  than- acts  of  parliament  or  the  influence 
of  the  court — ^the  spirit  of  the  ministers  was  not  crushed. 
They  fought  on  steadily  to  an  end."  These  sentences  will 
probably  recur  to  the  reader's  mind  in  a  later  stage  of  this 
narrative.  Meanwhile  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting 
the  sentiment  which  they  express,  that  the  black  acts  "  left 
the  church  no  liberty  or  independence.*'  In  the  first  place, 
they  invested  the  civil  power  with  a  complete  supremacy  in 
Provmons  of  ecclcsiastical  affairs.  One  of  them  (1584,  c.  129)  enacted 
Acta.  ^^  that  the  king  and  his  successors,  "  by  themselves  and  their 
councils  are,  and  in  time  coming  shall  be,  judges  com- 
petent to  all  persons  his  highness'  subjects,  of  whatever 
estate,  degree,  function,  or  condition  that  ever  they  be, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  in  aU  matters  wherein  they  or  any  of 
them  shall  be  apprehended,  summoned,  or  charged  to  answer 
to  such  things  as  shall  be  inquired  of  them,  by  our  sovereign 
lord  and  his  council."  Another  of  these  acts  (c.  131)  dis- 
charged *'  all  judgments  and  jurisdictions,  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral, which  are  not  approved  of  by  bis  highness,  and  bis 
said  three  estates  convened  in  parliament,  and  be  allowed 
and  ratified  by  them. "  In  other  words,  this  statute  assumed, 
what  is  simply  the  essence  of  the  erastian  theory,  that  the 

•  Speech  of  Dean  of  Faculty^  Auchterarder  Ucportj  vol.  i.,  p.  20&. 
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1567  chil  power  is  the  fountain  of  all  laTtful  jurisdiction,  spiritual  Chap.  iii. 
1S99  ^  ^^^^  ^  temporal,  within  the  realm.  And  finally,  in  the 
exercise  of  this  usurped  supremacy  in  matters  spiritual,  a 
third  of  these  acts,  in  the  face  of  the  church's  preshyterian 
constitution  and  laws,  established  prelacy  ;  enacting  that 
the  bishops,  with  such  other  commissioners  as  the  kiuo^ 
might  be  pleased  to  entrust  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  <*  shall  ' 

and  may  direct  and  put  order  to  all  matters  and  causes 
ecclesiostical,  within  their  bounds:"  giving  them  authority, 
moreover,  to  receive  presentations  to  benefices  and  give 
collation  thereapon. 

These  oppressive  statutes,  when  proclaimed  at  the  market  ^™*jjgj  ^j^^ 
cross  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  25th  of  May,  1584,  were  met  J»cH  A^ct*. 
with  a  solemn  public  protest  which  certain  ministers  took,  <^w  the  part 
on  the  part  of  the  church,  with  all  the  customary  formalities.  Churck. 
The  attempt  to  enforce  the  black  acts,  drove  many  of  the 
ministers  out  of  the  kingdom,  determined,  as  they  were,  to 
refose  subscription  to  the  bond  by  which  they  were  required 
to  own  this  new  order  of  things.     To  smooth  the  yoke,  and  ^"dAall;;^, 
induce  the  less  resolute  to  bow  their  necks  to  receive  it,  ^^n^' 
Adamson,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,*  cunningly  introduced  ^^^^' 
into  the  bond, — ^where  it  spoke  of  obedience  to  the  royal 
supremacy  and  the  system  set  up  under  it, — a  statement 
that  the  obedience  required  was  to  be  given  **  according  to 
the  word  of  God."     As  James  Melville  pithily  observed,  in 
an  earnest  remonstrance  to  those  brethren  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  tempted  into  this  very  patent  snare,  **  it 
was  aa  if  one  should  say,  he  would  obey  the  pope  and  his 
prelates  according  to  the  loord  ofQodl " 

Within  a  few  years  thereafter,  events  occurred  which 
greatly  atrengthened  the  hands  of  the  church  in  resisting 

*  This  was  the  same  individiul  who,  ten  yean  before,  so  wittily 
satirized  tha  syBtem  of  tulchan  prelacy  in  his  sermon,  as  related  by 
James  MelviUa. 
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CntLp.  III.   these  tyrannical  enactments,  and  enabled  her  at  length  to  1567 

Erenu  which  obtain  their   entire   abrogation.      The  popiah  conspiracy .  }9^ 
p»»«»th«  .        ,      ,.,      .       i.   ,     , .      ,  1.,  1    J.     /15i*2. 

way  for  the  agamst  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom^  which  resulted  in  the 

of  the         well-known  Spanish  armada,  a£fbrded  an  opportunity  to  the 

Church'i         ,         ,   *    ,.  ,  ,,     .  ,1.      1  .,  .  .       ,  .... 

oouBtitQ-      churchy  which  was  nobly  improved,  of  exhibiting  her  patriotic 

'  spirit.     It  was  the  trumpet  Yoice  of  her  assembly  that  was 

chiefly  instrumental  in  rousing  the  nation  to  an  adequate 

sense  of  the  impending  danger ;  and  even  tlie  king  and  his 

council  were  made  to  know  and  confess,  that  the  best  friends 

of  his  crown  and  of  the  commonwealth  were  the  very  meu 

whom  he  had  been  doing  his  utmost  to  oppose  and  to  oppress. 

iroporUnt     The  same  conviction  was  not  long  after  powerfully  confirmed 

the  king  and  by  the  eminent  services  which  the  church  iu  ireneral,  and 

country  ren-     -^  ° 

deredby  the  her  leading  ministers  in  particular,  rendered  in  maintaining 

Iter  leading  the  pcaco  and  good  order  of  the  country,  during  the  king's 

absence  in  Denmark  at  the  period  of  his  marriage.     James 

The  king       himself,  for  the  time  at  least,  was  so  sensible  of  the  value 

publicly 

owns  his      of  their  exertions,  that  on  his  return  to  Scotland  he  went  to 

oblieatiuns 

ch  h.  ^^*  Giles'  Church,  Edinburgh,  and  publicly  expressed  his 
obligations.  It  was  one  of  those  occasions  when  even  mere 
secular  statesmen  are  constrained  to  feel  that  true  religion 
is  the  best  bulwark  of  a  nation's  security,  and  that  the  men 
of  genuine  piety  and  godliness  are  really  *<  the  salt  of  the 
earth,"  Under  the  pressure  of  the  times  the  king  had  beeo 
eonstrained  to  lean  upon  the  very  staff  which,  a  few  years 
before,  he  had  wantonly  endeavoured  to  break  into  shivers. 
He  had  found  it  a  far  more  efficient  support  than  the  shoulder 
of  selfish  politicians  or  profligate  courtiers :  and  ungrateful 
and  fickle  though  he  was,  it  was  not  possible  for  hun,  wliilo 
all  these  circumstances  were  so  fresh  both  in  the  public  mind 
and  in  his  own,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  church's  requests. 
So  favourable  a  conjuncture  the  church  was  natnrallj 
solicitous  to  improve,  and  accordingly,  in  the  assemblj 
which  met  ui  May,  1592,  certain  articles  were  drawn  up  to 
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1592.  be  laid  before  bis  majesty ;  the  first  of  which  embodied  a  Chap,  iil 
demand,  that  "the  acts  of  parliament  made,  anno  1584,  in  The  Church 
prejudice  of  the  kirk's  liberty,  be  annulled,  and  the  discipline  Repeal  or 

,     .  .  ./.    ,  ,.      ,        .„  /  *  ,  theBleck 

presently  m  practice  ratified.       It  will  be  seen  from  these  acu. 
significant  expressions,  that  the  church,  as  such,  had  never 
for  a  moment  acquiesced  in  the  usurpations  which  the  black 
acts  had  made  on  her  constitution  and  liberty,  or  conformed 
herself  to  the  system  which  they  were  designed  to  establish 
and  enforce.     And  what  was  now  sought,  therefore,  was 
not  the  restoration  of  her  original  discipline,  but  simply  the 
ratification  of  it.     The  second  book  of  discipline  had  con-  The  Chnreh 
tinned  all  along  to  be  the  only  standard  of  policy  which  she  conformed 
acknowledged  and  practised.     It  was  not  now  to  be  set  up  acu. 
anew,  but  only  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  operation  by  the 
remoTal  of  those  obnoxious  statutes  which,  in  lo84,  had 
been  rudely  thrown  by  the  king  and  his  servile  parliament 
in  its  way.     Such  unquestionably  was  the  attitude  in  which 
the  assembly  of  1592  approached  the  king,  and  such  in 
substance  was  its  prayer.     It  is  in  the  light  of  these  facts, 
that  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  which  followed 
can  alone  be  rightly  read  and  understood. 

To  effect  the  object  which  the  church  had  in  view,  three  The  tettie- 

■^  ment  of 

thinfi^s  were  necessary.     The  bishops  and  commissioners  to  1593:  ite 

°  "^  -     1  1    l*«<l">g  pro- 

irhom  the  king  had  delegated,  in  virtue  of  the  usurped  visioiu. 
supremacy,  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  must  be  set 
aside ;  the  brand  of  illegality  which  had  been  stamped  upon 
presbyterian,  and  other  church  court  meetings,  removed ; 
and  the  freedom  of  the  church  to  exorcise  unfettered  and 
independent  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters  spiritual,  recognised 
and  allowed.  To  accomplish  this  threefold  object,  the 
statutes  passed  in  1592  were  amply  sufficient.  In  the  firot 
place,  the  act  1584,  which  had  delegated  the  government 
of  the  church  to  the  king's  commissioners,  was  declared  "to 
be  expired  ia  theself/'  and  to  be  **  null  m  all  time  coming, 
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Chap.  IlL 


Act  1503 
declares  the 
JuriBdiction 
of  the 
Church  in 
matters  spi- 
rtttuil  to  be 
«f  Diriue 
right. 


Footing  on 
which  the 
act  1592 

?ilaoed  the 
aw  of 
patronage. 


and  of  no  aTAil,  force,  or  effect.*'  Next,  it  "ratified  and  1592. 
approved"  the  presbjterian  church  courts,  and  in  doing  so 
it  took  tiiem  as  they  were :  not  first  constituting  them  by 
civil  authority,  and  then  attaching  to  them  the  sanction  of 
the  state,  but  simply  attaching  the  sanction  of  the  state  to 
what  already  existed  by  the  authority  and  constitution  of 
the  church.  And  lastly,  it  abrogated  and  annulled  "all 
and  whatsoever  acts,  laws,  and  statutes,  made  at  any  time 
before  the  day  and  date  hereof,  against  the  liberty  of  the 
true  kirk,  jurisdiction,  and  disdpline  thereof^  as  the  same  is 
used  and  exercised  wUhin  this  realms  And  further  and 
more  especially,  it  declared  that  the  act  1584,  c.  129, 
(asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  king  and  his  courts),  "  shall 
be  no  ways  prejudicial,  or  derogate  anything  to  the  privilege 
God  has  given  to  the  spiritual  office-bearers  of  His  kirk  con- 
cerning heads  of  religion,  matters  of  heresy,  excommunication, 
collation,  and  deprivation  of  ministers,  or  any  such  like 
essential  censures,  specially  grounded  and  having  warrant 
of  the  word  of  God. " 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  in  addition  to  this  summary 
of  the  settlement  of  1592,  to  set  forth  somewhat  more  specifi- 
cally the  footing  on  which  it  left  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  as  regards  the  law  of  patronage.  This  is  a  point  of 
vital  importance  in  reference  to  the  disruption  controversy. 
And  first  then,  the  act  1567,  so  fully  considered  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  was  ratified  and  confirmed — 
that  act  was  one  of  several  statutes  in  favour  of  the  "liberty 
of  the  true  kirk,*'  which  had  been  enumerated  and  confirmed 
in  an  act  passed  in  1581 — and  the  act  1581,  in  question, 
was  now,  by  the  settlement  of  1592,  fully  ratified  "  with  tlio 
whole  particular  acts  therein  mentioned/*  which  were  to  be 
"  as  sufficient  as  if  the  same  were  here  expressed.'*  Keeping 
this  in  view,  let  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  1592,  respecting 
patronage  and  the  churches  jurisdiction  regarding  it,  be 
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l!>92.  atteniiTely  noted.    It  "ordains  all  presentations  to  benefices  Chap.  itt. 
to  be  directed  to  the  particular  presbyteries  in  all  time  Power  of 

X  ./  PrMbvtcrics 

coming,  with  full  power  to  give  collation  thereupon,  and  to  in  admituug 

1  11  1  »     .       .     1       .  1  .       mini«tcr«— 

pot  order  to  all  matters  and  causes  ecclesiastical  within  theastrict- 

their  bounds  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Mrk,  providing  '"^ 

the  foresaid  presbyteries  be  bound  and  astricted  to  receive 

and  admit  whatsoever  qualified  minister  presented  by  his 

majesty  or  laic  patrons.'* 

This  binding  and  astricting  clause  is  well  known  to  have  importance 
*^.,  ,1.  1.,,       o'^« 

been,  m  the  recent  controversy,  the  hinge  on  which  the  natnctm^ 

clause:  its 
greater  part  of  it  turned.     It  was  the  strong  point  of  the  terms  and 


erastian  case,  the  favourite  "  coigne  of  vantage,"  as  they 
conceived,  from  which  they  could  play,  with  the  most  fatal 
effect,  their  batteries  against  the  independent  jurisdiction 
of  the  church.  It  deserves  therefore  and  requires  more  than 
a  cursory  consideration.  The  construction  that  was  actually 
put  upon  it  by  the  courts  of  law  in  after  times  will  come  in 
due  course  under  review.  It  will  be  seen,  as  the  narrative 
proceeds,  that  that  construction  was  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  church's  independence  in  matters  spiritual,  down  till  the 
year  1838.  But  meanwhile  let  the  reader  look  at  the 
statute  itself,  and  for  himself.  It  will  not  fail  to  be  observed, 
that  whatsoever  it  binds  and  astricts  presbyteries  to  do,  is 
to  be  done  "according  to  the  discipline  of  the  church." 
Had  the  civil  supremacy  in  all  matters  and  causes  ecclesias- 
tical set  up  by  the  black  acts  been  still  in  force,  there  might 
have  been  sufiicient  reason  to  affirm  that  tlie  question  as  to 
what  the  discipline  of  the  church  really  was,  must  come 
ultimately  to  be  decided  by  civil  law.  But  seeing  that  not 
only  had  the  civil  supremacy  been  set  aside,  but  that  one  of 
the  acts  of  1592  had  expressly  declared  both  the  **  collation 
and  deprivation  of  ministers  "  to  be  a  part  of  the  privilege 
which  "  God  has  given  to  the  office-bearers  of  His  kirk,"  it 
seem«  bard  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  it  could  be  denied 


uuport. 
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Ciur.  lU.  that  in  that  matter,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  eeclosias-  1593. 
Gmrch         tical,  the  chuTch  was  left  to  judge,  finally  and  without  appeal, 
thedaoMto  what  her  discipline  was,  and  what,  in  every  case  of  the  kind, 
lied  mini*-  *  it  appointed  to  be  done.     Moreover,  the  fact  must  not  and 
oiSy  aeoord-  cannot  be  overlooked,  that  if  there  be  any  meaning  in  words, 

inc  to  her  •  .       «       •  •  >• 

own  disd-    or  any  consistency  m  the  interpretation  of  statute  law,  the 
^  binding  and  astricting  clause  must  be  taken  concurrently 

with  the  provisions  of  the  act  1567,  unless,  by  the  act  1592, 
these  were  in  terms  disallowed.     They  were  not  disallowed, 
but  ratified  and  confirmed,  by  the  act  1592,  as  already  ex- 
plained.    Now,  by  the  act  1567,  it  was  in  tde  most  pointed 
language  declared  that,  in  case  of  any  complaint  arising  in 
reference  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister  presented  to  a  vacant 
The  Appoa,   benefice,  the  patron  had  liberty  to  appeal — not  to  any  court  of 
of  dispute,    civil  law — ^but  to  the  "general  assembly,  *  *  the  supreme  court 
General       of  the  church;  by  whom,  being  decided,  the  cause  was  "to 
°^  ^'    take  end  as  they  shall  decern  and  declare." 

It  is,  indeed,  easily  conceivable  that  the  courts  of  the 

church  might  reject  the  patron's  presentee,  on  grounds  not 

contemplated  by  the  statute.     In  tliat  event,  it  might  be 

held  that  the  patron  had  not  forfeited  his  right  of  presentation, 

and  that  the  civil  law  was  entitled  to  step  in  for  his  protection. 

Within  certain  limits,  clear  and  well  defined,  and  in  perfect 

keeping  with  the  integrity  of  the  church's  liberty  of  decision 

oiie  check     and  action  in  matters  spiritual,  the  protection  alluded  to 

act  1593      was  actually  secured  by  an  express  and  very  remarkable 

iiiet^re-     provision  of  the  act  1592  itself.     But  what  was  the  nature 

a^uaUfted    and  effect  of  the  protection  thus  provided?     Did  it  give  the 


^ninuter* 


patron  the  right  to  have  his  rejected  presentee  ordained,  and 
thrust  into  the  cure  of  souls,  in  the  face  of  the  church's 
judgment  to  the  contrary  ?  Did  it  give  to  any  civil  court 
authority  to  review  the  church's  sentence  to  these  or  to  any 
spiritual  eifects  whatever  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  simply 
made  it  lawful  to  the  patron,  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
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1592.  court,  to  retain  "  the  whole  fruits  of  the  henefice  in  his  own    Cha?.  iil 
hands."     In  other  words,  this  admirahle,  equitable,  and  This  check 

^  left  to  the 

most  wise  provision  proceeded  upon  the  broad  and  palpable  civil  coprt 

the  cQtire 

distinction,  that — ^while  the  civil  court  might  regulate  and  control  of 
disnose  of  that  which  the  civil  law  had  given  to  the  church,   and  to  the 

.      •  ,  .    ,    ,  ,         ,      .     1  ,        ,         /    Church  that 

Tiz.  Its  endowments — it  belonged  exclusively  to  the  church,  or  the  cure 
in  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  "  given  to  her  bj  God,'  to 
regulate  and  determine  every  question  pertaining  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  and  the  cure  of  the  flock  of  Christ. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged,  by  way  of  narrowing  the  Did  the  set- 

/,..,..  .      ,     /     ,  .  *.   tlcmcntof 

extent  of  the  jurisdiction  recognised,  by  the  settlement  of  io92  ratify 
1592,  as  belonging  to  the  church,  that  nothing  is  to  be  held  of  tie 

,    ^       ^       ,  ,  ,  °  .      ,         Church'. 

as  conceded  excepting  so  much  as  relates  to  those  particular  poUcy  u  it 
matters  specially  enumerated  in  the  act  1592  itself.      It  Acuof 

,        ,  ,     ,         ,  ,  .      ,  Parbwnentf 

has  been  assumed  that,  because  the  act  singles  out  certain 
things  from  the  church's  standard  of  policy,  and  attaches 
to  them,  in  express  terms,  the  sanction  of  civil  law,  it  is  to 
be  regarded  as  disallowing  everything  else  in  that  standard 
of  policy  besides.     The  assumption  would  prove  too  much.  The  extent  of 

*  .         «   *  ,  «    f  ,,,*.,..,.  theratifica- 

In  point  of  fact,  the  parts  of  the  second  book  of  disciphne,  tionnotto 

be  nieovured 

thus  introduced  into  the  statute,  are  all  taken  from  one  bythumic. 
chapter;  that,  namely,  which  discusses  the  *' matters  to  be 
treated  of  "  in  the  several  church  courts.  *'  But  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  specify- every  thing  that  these  courts  might 
do,  so  as  to  exclude  the  power  on  the  part  of  any  of  them 
to  entertain  a  subject  not  there  specified  as  within  its  par- 
ticular sphere,  is  quite  obvious,  from  two  among  other 
omissions  in  the  enumeration  taken  from  the  bookof  policy.  "* 
That  book,  in  the  very  chapter  in  question,  sets  forth  the 
power  of  presbyteries  to  depose  heretical  or  scandalous 
ministers,  and  also  describes  the  powers  belonging  to  general 
assemblies.     There  is  no  extract,  however,  as  to  either  of 

*  I>iulop*8  Letter  io  the  Dean  ofFacultij^  p.  64. 
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Chap,  iil  these  tvro  matters  taken  from  the  book  of  policy  and  inserted  1592. 
in  the  statute ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  theory  in 
question,  they  must  he  YJewed  as  having  no  sanction  in  lair. 
It  is  notorious,  notwithstanding,  that  the  power  of  the  church, 
jn  these  and  many  other  particulars  equally  unnoticed  in  the 
terms  of  the  act  1592,  is  not  only  unquestionable,  but  has 
&i'Crie*8  \-icw  never  been  disputed.     The  historian  M'Crie,  writing  on  this 
»etticment    Bubject  long  before  the  disruption  controversy  had  arisen, 
with  his  characteristic  precision,   and  with  a  weight  of 
authority  which  will  long  outline  the  special  pleading  of  legal 
disputants,  has  put  in  its  true  light  the  settlement  of  1592. 
•' The  church  of  Scotland,*' he  observes,  "did  not  regard 
it  or  any  other  parliamentary  grant  as  the  basis  of  her 
religious  constitution.      This  had  been  already  laid  down 
from  scripture  in  her  books  of  discipline.     For  all  her  in- 
ternal administration  she  pleaded  and  rested  upon  higher 
grounds  than  either  regal  or  parliamentary  authority.    What 
It  omomitea  she  uow  obtained  was  a  legal  recognition  of  those  powers 
recognition  which  she  had  long  claimed  as  belonging  to  her,  by  seripture 

of  ihoM  ,  ,   . 

powen  the   institution,  and  the  gift  of  her  divine  Head.     She  had  now 

Church  had 

claimed  a«    a  right  infoTO  poU  €t  aolif  by  human  as  well  as  divine  laws, 

belonging  to 

her,  jurt  to  hold  her  aescmblies  for  worship  and  discipline,  and  to 
transact  all  the  business  competent  to  her  as  an  ecclesiastical 
society,  without  being  liable  to  any  challenge  for  this,  and 
without  being  exposed  to  any  external  interruption  or  bin- 
derance  whatever,  either  from  individuals  or  from  the  exe- 
cutive government."  ♦  ♦  *  •*  Melville,"  he  continues, 
"  must  have  been  highly  gratified  with  this  act  of  the  legis- 
lature. He  had  now  procured  the  sanction  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  the  church,  to  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which 
ho  regarded  as  agreeable  to  the  scripture  pattern,  and 
eminently  conducive  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
the  nation.  Principles,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  he 
had  often  been  branded  as  seditious  and  a  traitor,  were  now 
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1592  not  merely  recognised  as  innocent  and  lawful,  but  pronounced   Cu.vp.  ill. 

«]?A  nfbst  just,  good  and  frodlr,  by  the  hiirhest  autliority  in  tlie  Tiiesettie- 
land.     It  was  the  tnumph  of  the  cause  which  had  cost  him   cstabiisiied 
so  mnch  labour  and  anxiety  during  eighteen  years.'*  drew  Mci 

Considering  the  completeness  of  tliis  statutory  recognition  laboured  to 
of  the  presbyterian  goremment  and  spiritual  liberties  of  the 
church,  and  considermg  also  the  lengthened  and  laborious 
efforts  by  which  it  had  been  secured,  it  might  well  have  been 
thought  she  had  now  reached  a  haven  of  rest.  The  settle- 
ment now  obtdned  was  the  result  of  a  strutrirle  which  had  it  ™  ti>e 

°®  result  or « 

lasted  two  and  thirty  years.     In  the  course  of  that  eventful  ■^uKid- 

period  ample  opportunities  had  been  afforded  to  both  parties  ^^^^ 

thoroughly  to  understand  each  other,  and  fully  to  comprehend   y<«ni. 

the  matters  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  anxiously  in 

dispute  between  them.     The  church  had  been  sufficiently 

advertised  of  the  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  to 

usurp  the  control  of  even  her  most  spiritual  affairs.     And 

the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  now  be  ignorant  that 

what  the  church  claimed  and  insisted  on,  as  her  divine  right, 

was  tlie  power  of  self-government.    And  now,  after  the  many 

conflicts  in  which  these  opposing  principles  of  erastianism 

on  the  side  of  the  state,  and  spiritual  independence  on  the* 

side  of  the  church,  had  been  so  resolutely  asserted — the 

state,  in  every  case,  though  often  perhaps  reluctantly,  giving 

way  in  the  end — the  legislative  arrangement  of  1592  seemed 

to  come  like  a  solemn  treaty  at  the  close  of  a  long  war, 

making  provision,  by  its  just  though  tardy  ooucessions,  for 

a  solid  and  lasting  peace.     Such  a  peace,  however,  was  not 

compatible  with  the  fickleness  and  the  despotism  of  James 

VI.     Scarcely  had  he  ratified  the  church's  freedom  when  The  tettiiv 

ho  set  himself  once  more  to  overthrow  it.     What  he  could  uo  Moner 

not  eftdure  was,  that  any  power  or  influence  should  exist  in  the  king  s^ta 

the  kingdom  that  would  not  be  the  tool  of  his  capricious  overtuni  tt 

tyranny.     The  independence  of  the  church,  the  manly  spirit 
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CEkt.  UL  and  oat-spoken  freedom  of  its  pulpits  and  its  presbyterian  1592 
courts,  stood  continually  in  tbe  way  of  his  arbitrary  pow^r.  .^ 
His  accesiion  His  acccssion  to  the  Enclish  crown  in  1602  served  to  alienate 

to  the  crow  a  o 

in  *«»«" hi«  ^^"^  ^*^  ™°^  ^™°^  *^®  sturdy  presby  terianism  of  the  north, 

the  wS.  ^^   *°^  encouraged  him  to  persist  with  yet  greater  strenuousness, 

VreJb^tcriun  ^^  *^®  effort  already  begun,  to  force  upon  Scotland  a  system 

ciiurcii.       which  he  had  found  so  much  more  pliable  to  his  will.     The 

very  course,  however,  which  he  pursued  in  carrying  ttis 

favourite  scheme  into  execution,  is  the  best  evidence  to  prove 

tiiat  the  right  of  self-government  and  of  exclusive  jurisdiction, 

in  matters  spiritual,  was  the  recognised  principle  and  ratified 

constitution  of  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland.     His 

plan  was  to  seduce  or  terrify  the  church  into  a  surrender 

of  her  liberties ;  and  in  the  artifices  necessary  for  this  end, 

his  peculiar  kingcraft  was  singularly  fertile.     Cunning  and 

cruelty  came  equally  to  this  monarch's  hand,  and  with  both 

he  practised  incessantly — now  on  the  selfishness  and  now 

on  the  fears  of  the  victims  of  his  despicable  policy.     In  his 

Parliament     servile  parliament  he  carried  through  without  difficulty  a 

hi»hop«  lo    succession  of  measures  by  which  the  political  rank,  the  civil 

their  politi-  "^  ,     ,     , 

cai  rank,—  endowments,  and  the  secular  lurisdiction  of  the  bishops  were 

ImtTirtually  ,        ,>         ,  .,.,«,.  -, 

admiu  tiiat  restored.     But  the  statutes  m  which  all  this  was  done  care- 
it  cannot 
give  them    fuUv  abstained  from  attempting  to  confer  on  the  revived 

theirapiri-  ^         ,  i.         .  ,     .       .     , 

tuui  office,  estate  of  prelacy  any  power  or  function  ecclesiastical ;  on 
the  contrary,  one  of  these  statutes  plainly  admits  that  this 
could  be  done  only  by  the  church  herself.  **  As  concerning 
the  office  of  the  said  persons  to  be  provided  to  the  said 
bishoprics,"  says  the  act  1597,  "tn  their  spiritual  pcHicy 
and  government  in  tits  kirk,  the  estates  of  parliament  have 
remitted  and  remits  the  same  to  the  king's  majesty  to  be 
advised,  consulted,  and  agreed  upon  by  his  highness  with 
the  general  assembly  of  the  ministers  at  such  times  as  his 
majesty  shall  think  expedient  to  treat  with  them  thereupon.** 
liut  though  the  king  and  parliament  began  thus  early  to 
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1592  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  settlement  of  1592,  it  was  not  Chap.  in. 
liSo  t^  1610  that  any  thing  like  a  concurrence  in  their  designs  Aru  by  which 

iOOO.         ,  _  ,        ,      .       J"^  -  ,        ,         1         -«.T        .     .  *•»•  king 

could  be  obtamed  from  the  church.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to  hUioartd  to 
inform  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  period,  Church. 
that  the  sort  of  concurrence  that  was  at  length  procured 
would  never  have  been  given  but  for  the  liberal  employment 
of  both  bribery  and  persecution.     The  assembly  was  long 
hindered  from  meeting  at  all,  lest  the  disgraceful  manoeuvres 
and  purposes  of  the  court  should  be  exposed,  and  the  church 
be  put  more  effectually  upon  her  guard :  and  when  at  length, 
after  a  shameful  course  of  royal  tergiversation  upon  the  The  knatm- 
subject  of  its  meetings,  certain  of  its  leading  members  dared  church 
to  convene  and  constitute  the  assembly  in  the  usual  form,  and  thoM 
fourteen  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  among  them  who  cop. 
were,  for  so  doing,  cast  into  prison.     One  of  their  number,*  priBonsd.* 
writing  to  the  countess  of  Wigton,  from  his  place  of  con- 
finement in  the  castle  of  Blackness,  makes  a  statement  on 
the  subject  of  his  imprisonment,  which  shows  how  well  they 
understood  both  the  king*s  designs  and  their  own  duty. 
"What  am  I,"  he  says,  "that  I  should  have  been  first ^eWi'.iette? 

'  "^   '  to  the 

called  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ  these  fifteen  years,  and  now,  ^"^^  of 
last  of  all,  to  be  a  sufferer  for  his  cause  and  kinc^dom  ?  to  ^^  *^^^ 
witness  that  good  confession — Jesus  Ghnst  is  the  King  of 
saints,  and  that  His  church  is  a  most  free  kingdom,  not 
only  to  convocate,  hold,  and  keep  her  assemblies,  but  also 
to  judge  of  all  her  affairs  in  all  her  meetings.  These  two 
points— ;/Sr^,  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  His  church :  secondly^ 
that  she  is  free  in  her  government  from  all  other  jurisdictions 
except  Christ's — ^are  the  special  causes  of  our  imprisonment, 
being  now  committed  as  traitors  for  maintaining  thereof* 
and  are  now  waiting  to  confirm  it  with  our  blood."  Pre- 
vented by  the  hand  of  violence  from  acting  through  the 

*  The  Rer.  John  WeUh,  son  in-Uw  of  Knox. 
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CuAF.  IIL   regular  and  constitutional  medium  df  their  asaemblj,  tliel593 
more  faithful  and  courageous  of  the  ministers  were  not  de-  ^^^ 
terred  from  adopting  every  other  competent  means  of  letting 
their  voice  be  heard  against  the  usurpations  upon  the  church's 
rroteit        rights  and  liberties,  that  we're  now  going  on.     When  the 
of^tiims  parliament  of  1606  had  passed  enactments  still  further 
^wer°       maturing  the  secular  arrangements  for  the  ilastoration  of 
iof^.two     prelacy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  investing  the  king  with  the 
loSI!^^"  supremacy  over  all  **ocaise8  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
within  his  said  realm, "  a  fonnal  protest  was  drawn  up  against 
these  proceedings,  signed  by  forty-two  faithful  men,  at  the 
Lead  of   whom   was    the    indomitable    Andrew    Melville. 
Trampling,  however,  with  scorn,  as  it  did,  on  all  these  efforts 
to  withstand  its  erastianism,  the  court  still  felt  that  without 
something  having  the  semblance  at  least  of  acquiescence  on 
the  pai*t  of  the  church  in  those  innovations,  their  consti- 
tutional character  was  still  open  to  question.     But  for  this 
also  matters  were  now  ripe.    The  master-spirits  of  the  church 
were  either  silenced  or  baniehed,  and  the  rest  yielding,  some 
to  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  their  case,  some  to  fear,  and 
some  to  base  corruption,  the  king  had  at  length  his  miserable 
The  bribed     ^^^   disgraceful   triumph.      The  assembly  which  met  in 
widcutife'"  ^^^go^ — ^  ^  meeting  of  bribed  hirelings  could  be  so 
^umphed.   ^^^^^^ — answered  the  king's  wishes  to  the  full,  though,  as 
M'Crie  remarks,  that  *'  as  it  would  have  been  less  insulting 
to  the  nation,  so  it  would  have  been  equally  good  in  point 
of  authority,  if  the  matters  enacted  by  it  had  been  at  once 
proclaimed  by  heralds  at  the  market  cross,  as  edicts  emanat- 
ing from  the  royal  will."     Still,  however,  the  very  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  authority,  which  in  con- 
ducting those  proceedings  were  so  studiously  obserrod  by 
the  assembly,  and  according  to  which  the  civil  power  was 
so  careful  to  have  these  radical  changes  introduced,  dis- 
tinctly show  what  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  church 
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1593  onder  the  eettlttuent  of  1592  had  been.     In  these  forms   CHAr  liL 
-.  l^A  the  shadows  of  her  chartered  independence  might  still  be  The  indepen- 

1638.  .  ...         dcnceoftUe 

recognised.     Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice,  as  illustrating  church  in 
the  same  thing,  that  it  was  not  till  the  church  herself  had  spiritoai 

®  proved  to 

given  her  consent  to  the  setting  up  of  prelacy,  that  parliament  nave  been 
interposed  its  authority  in  the  way  of  withdrawing  its  sanction  tutionai 
from  presbyterianism,  and  ratifying  the  episcopal  system  TerymeHiu 
of  church  goyemment.     Iniquitous,  in  a  word,  as  were  the  overthrow  it 
means  that  were  employed  to  bring  it  about,  this  revolution 
was  effected  professedly  on  the  footing  of  its  being  the  prero- 
gative of  the  church  to  frame  her  own  constitution  and 
regulate  her  own  affairs. 

Before  passing  on  from  this  period,  it  may  not  be  unim- 
portant to  advert  to  a  somewhat  remarkable  provision  which 
was  then  introduced  into  the  law  of  patronage.     According 
to  tlie  law  of  1592,  as  already  noticed,  the  patron  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  fruits  of  the  benefice  in  his  own  hands, 
in  the  event  of  a  presbytery  refusing  to  induct  a  qualified 
minister.     This  was  the  only  compulsitor  which  the  slatute 
1592  authorized  the  civil  power  to  employ,  in  the  case  of  a 
dispute  arising  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  as 
to  the  settlement  of  a  minister.     The  check,  though  a  power- 
ful one,  was  founded  on  a  thorough  discriniination  between 
things  civil  and  things  ecclesiastical ;  and  made  no  encroach- 
ment on  the  proper  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church. 
But  this  check  was  no  longer  to  suffice,  under  the  erastian- 
ism  of  the  acts  passed  in  1612.     As,  under  the  prelatio 
system  which  these  acts  established,  presentations  to  bene-  Bishops  em« 
fices  were  thenceforth  to  be  directed  to  the  bishops,  instead  SSmu^^. 
of  the  presbyteries,  it  was  provided  that,  in  case  of  the  JSde^b- 
refusal  by  the  episcopal  authorities  to  admit  the  presentee,  ^^aittesT^ 
**  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  upon  the  parties'  complaint  ^^^^y"^******" 
of  the  refuse,  and  no  sufficient  reason  being  given  for  the 
same,  shall  direct  letters  of  horning,  charging  the  ordinary 
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Chap.  IIL  to  do  his  dutj  in  the  receiving  and  admitting  of  sueh  a  1393 
person  as  the  said  patron  has  presented."     That  is  to  say,    ^ 
the  lords  of  privy  council,  acting  as  a  court  of  law,  and  in 
that  respect  performing  functions  similar  to  those  at  present 
exercised  hy  the  court  of  session,  was  constituted  the  ultimata 
judge  of  the  reasons  on  which  a  presentee  should  or  should 
not  he  admitted  to  a  core  of  souls ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their 
judgment  being  for  the  admission,  while  that  of  the  bishop 
was  against  it,  this  enactment  armed  the  privy  council 
with  authority  to  compel  him,  under  the  penalties  of  civil 
law,  to  induct  the  presentee.     This  provision  was,  no  donbt, 
in  strict  harmony  with  the  erastian  principle  then  subsisting, 
of  the  church's  subjection,  in  matters  spiritual,  to  the  control 
Limititkm  of  of  the  State.     And  yet  the  power  which  it  conferred  had 
conrt* ■  right  limits.     The  only  kind  of  presentee  whom  it  enabled  the 
the  buEop.  patron  to  thrust,  in  the  circumstances  above  described,  into 
a  parish,  as  the  act  itself  bears,  was  a  "  minister  once  re- 
ceived (».  e,,  already  received)  and  admitted  into  the  function 
of  the  ministry,  being  then  still  undeprived.'*     Even  the 
gross  erastianism  of  1612,  when  the  royal  supremacy  in 
matters  spiritual  was  the  acknowledged  law  both  of  church 
and  state,  never  contemplated  anything  so  monstrous  as  to 
Bishop  not    Compel  ordination — ^to  oblige  the  authorities  of  the  church 
to  o^un  a   ^0  coufer  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  contrary  to  their 
™i^to  '  ^  own  sense  of  duty,  and  at  the  mere  bidding  of  a  civil  tribunal. 
ii  a^eady     And  yet  the  reader  will  find,  in  the  sequel  of  this  history, 
Krastianiam  that  an  Outrage  which  was  not  dreamt  of  by  the  despotic 
wo^Mtban   king  and  the  servile  parliament  of  1612,  has  been  practised 
"**'®   *^    by  the  courts  of  law,  and  sanctioned  by  the  parliament,  of 
our  own  day ;  and  that  too  under  a  state  of  things,  in  which 
both  the  act  1612  and  the  royal   supremacy  had  for  a 
century  and  a  half  ceased  to  exist ! 

Although  the  changes  now  noticed  had  entirely  subyerted 
the  constitution  of  the  church  as  established  by  law,  they 
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1592  were  unsupported  by  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people.   Chap,  iil 

lA^fi  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ministers  remained  as  firm 
'  as  ever  in  their  attachment  to  those  principles  and  to  that 
order  of  thiugs  for  vliich  the  reformera  had  all  along  con- 
tended, and  which  the  settlement  of  1592  had  recognized 
and  ratified.  Banished  from  their  parishes  on  this  account, 
such  men  as  the  celebrated  Bruce  and  Dickson  carried  witli 
them,  into  the  remoter  districts  into  which  they  were  driven, 
the  powerful  influence  which  their  talents  and  worth  imparted, 
and  thus  served  to  spread  the  fire  which  their  oppressors 
meant  to  extinguish.  Under  the  framework  of  a  prelatic  The  ooart 
and  erastian  establishment,  the  heart  of  Scotland  continued  the  country 
sound  and  stable  in  its  devotion  to  presbyterianism  and  terun. 
religious  liberty.  The  former  was  the  religion  of  the  court, 
but  the  latter  remained  the  religion  of  the  country ;  and  to 
this  cause  alone  can  be  ascribed  the  suddenness  and  the 
completeness  of  that  overthrow  which  prelacy  and  erastian- 
ism  received.  In  the  noble  document  in  which  Melville  and 
his  fellow  protestors  had  addressed  the  parliament  of  1606, 
the  members  of  the  legislature  were  solemnly  warned  that 
in  lending  themselves  to  the  subversion  of  the  church's 
freedom  they  were  laying  the  foundation  for  the  destruction 
of  their  own.  ''If  any  succeeding  prince,"  said  the  pro- 
testors, "  please  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  govern  all,  not  by 
laws  but  by  his  will  and  pleasure,  signified  by  impious 
articles  and  directions,  these  bishops  shall  never  admonish 
him,  as  faithful  pastors  and  messengers  of  God ;  but,  as 
they  are  made  up  by  man,  they  must  and  will  flatter,  pleasure 
and  obey  man."  The  warning  was  disregarded  then,  but  Setrtioii 
its  truth  became  matter  of  bitter  experience,  when  the  pMbcj. 
grinding  and  intolerable  tyranny  of  which  the  king-made 
prelates  were  the  ready  tools,  prepared  them  for  the  memo- 
rable outbreak  of  universal  impatience  and  indignation  which 

I.  G 
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Cn/LP.  iiL   OTertbrev  in  a  day  a  system  it  had  cost  so  many  years  of  1592 
craft  and  cruelty  to  raise.  *^ 

The  erente  of     It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  the  events  of  1638. 
neoondlLe.   The  period  is  commonly  and  justly  known  in  Scottish  ec* 

lorniAtion.  *  ^  .r        «^ 

clesiastical  history  as  that  of  the  second  reformation.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  despotism  of  the  crown  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  was  carrying  with  a  high  hand  a 
complete  lordship  orer  both  church  and  state,  the  overstrained 
bow  recoiled — despotism  was  felled  by  the  rebound,  and 
liberty  civil  and  ecclesiastical  were  once  more  restored.  So 
strong  and  resistless  was  the  national  feeliog  which  broke 
out  in  1637*  and  embodied  itself  in  the  famous  national 
covenant,  that  the  king,  Charles  L,  regardless  as  he  usually 
was  of  the  popular  will,  saw  the  necessity  of  at  least  appear- 
ing to  yield.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  base  thaa 
the  duplicity  which,  on  this  as  on  so  many  other  occasions, 
marked  his  proceedings.  He  had  consented  to  the  calling 
of  a  free  general  assembly,  and  had  appointed  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  to  be  present,  as  the  king's  representative  and 
commissioner.  It  is  his  majesty's  secret  correspondenco 
with  this  nobleman,  now  come  to  light,  which  reveals  the 
shameful  dishonesty  of  this  so-called  martyr-monarch. 
^uijSirA^  Writing  in  June  1638,  and  before  the  convoking  of  the 
th?^pUdw  *»»eniWy  had  been  fully  agreed  to,  he  says,  **  I  give  you 
ofOiariesi.  leiive  to  flatter  them  with  what  hopes  you  please,  so  you 
^^S^S^  not  me  against  my  grounds,  and  in  particular  thai 
you  consent  neither  to  the  calling  of  parliament  nor  general 
assembly,  until  the  covenant  be  disavowed  and  given  up ; 
your  chief  end  being  to  win  time,  that  they  may  not  commit 
public  follies  iill  I  be  ready  to  suppress  them.  This  I  have 
written  to  no  other  end  than  to  show  you  I  will  rather  die 
than  yield  to  those  impertinent  and  damnable  demands  (as 
you  rightly  call  them),  for  it  is  all  one  as  to  yield  to  be  uo 
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1C38.  king  in  a  rerj  sliort  time.*'     And  agtun,  in  October  follow-  Cnav.  ni. 
ingy  when  the  assembly  had  been  summoned,  and  the  time 
of  its  meeting  was  drawing  near,  his  majesty  conveys  to  his 
commissioner  such  honourable  instractions  as  these : — **  And  The  King's 
as  for  this  general  assembly,  though  I  can  expect  no  good  Man^uia  of 
from  it,  yet  I  hope  you  may  hinder  much  of  the  ill :  first, 
by  putting  divisions  among  them  concerning  the  legality  of 
their  elections,  then  by  protestations  agamst  their  tumultuous 
proceedings.     And  I  think  it  were  not  amiss,  if  you  could 
get  their  freedom  defined  before  their  meeting,  so  that  it 
were  not  done  too  much  in  their  favour.*'* 

But  neither  the  arms  nor  the  artifices  of  the  kmg  could 
avail.     The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  did  his  utmost  to  give 
effect  to  the  wishes  and  designs  of  his  royal  master,  but  in 
vain.     The  same  watchful  providence  which  had  raised  up  Alexander 
a  Enox  to  confront  the  tyranny  of  Rome  in  1560,  and  a  a  leader 
Melville  to  withstand  the  erastian  despotism  of  the  Regent  Providence, 
Morton,  and  of  the  black  acts  of  James  VI.,  had  prepared  crisis  of  the 
an  Alexander  Henderson  for  the  emergency  of  1638.     This 
remarkable  man,  originally  a  cold  conformist  to  the  order 
of  things,  under  which  he  had  entered  on  the  ministry, 
had  been  led  by  curiosity,  sometime  thereafter,  to  hear  a 
aermon  preached  by  one  of  its  chief  opponents,  the  eminent 
and  godly  Robert  Bruce.     Hiding  himself  out  of  sight  in 
an  obscure  comer  of  the  church,  unwilling,  and  perhaps 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  society,  the  Master  for  whose 
service  he  was  destined  found  him,  and  one  of  the  arrows 
of  the  King  entered  his  conscience  with  a  force  so  resistless 
that  he  retired  from  the  congregation  another  man.     The  Hendenon't 
text  from  which  Bruce  preached  was  this — *•  Verily,  verily,        *""^ 
1  any  unto  you^  He  lliut  cuteicth  not  by  the  door  into  the 
shcepfoldy  but  climbeth  up  some  other  way,  the  same  is  a 

*  Feterktn*s  Reeordt  of  ih€  Kirh  of  Scotland,  pp.  81,  93. 
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Chap,  iil.  tLief  and  a  robber."  John  x.  1.  The  word  was  made  quick  1638. 
and  powerful :  and  this  convert  to  the  persecuted  cause  of 
the  old  reformation  principles  proved  their  roost  powerful 
champion  when  the  crisis  came.  Elevated  by  the  nnanU 
mous  call  of  his  brethren  to  the  chair  of  the  general  assemblj, 
he  conducted  its  whole  proceedings  in  the  midst  of  unexampled 
difficulties  and  dangers,  with  a  wisdom,  a  firmness,  and  a 
dignity  which  must  always  make  his  name  Tcnerable  in  the 
estimation  of  every  loTer  of  truth  and  liberty.  The  grand 
question  between  the  church,  as  represented  by  the  assembly 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  state,  as  represented  by  the  king*3 
commissioner  on  the  other,  was  simply  the  old  question  of 
the  church's  independent  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual. 

tij«  King      The  king,  pressed  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  offered, 

offers  con.       -  ,  T.  .     .  ,  ,  . 

cessionsibat  through  his  comnussioncr,  large  and  important  concessions, 

refuses  tore-  o  a 

noonce  the  but  Still  they  worc  concessions  which  implied  and  required 

ttuprcmacy  * 

m  matters  a  reservation  of  the  royal  supremacy  in  things  ecclesiastical. 
This  was  a  point  which  Charles  was  determined  not  to  yield. 
Henderson,  to  whom  as  moderator  it  belonged  to  meet  the 
commissioner's  representations  and  arguments  on  the  subject, 
after  discoursing  "most  eloquently,  and  in  most  learned 
terms,"  on  "the  king's  majesty's  royal  prerogatives  in 
church  matters,"  and  thanking  his  majesty  for  so  far  meet* 
ing  their  views,  intimated  at  the  same  time  the  impossibility 
of  their  consenting  to  any  arrangement  that  would  subject 
Henderson's  the  church  to  any  king  but  Christ.  *'  We  will  do  to  his 
the  King's  majesty,'*  said  Henderson,  "what  the  Jews  did  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  When  he  came  to  Jerusalem  he  desired  that 
his  picture  migJit  be  placed  in  the  temple.  This  they  refused 
to  grant  unto  him,  as  being  unlawful  so  to  pollute  the  house 
of  the  Lord:  but  they  granted  him  a  thing  less  blameable, 
and  far  more  convenient  for  the  promulgation  of  his  honour; 
to  wit,  that  they  should  begin  the  calculation  of  their  years 
from  the  time  that  he  came  to  Jerusalem ;  likewise,  that 
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1638.  ihej  should  call  all  tlieir  first-bom  by  the  name  of  Alezaader:  cba?  ni. 
which  thiDg  he  accepted.      So  whatsoever  is  ouriS,"  said  what  tha 
HenderBon,  ''we  shall  render  to  his  majestj,  even  our  llyes,  Alexander^ 
lands,  liberties  and  all ;  but  for  it  that  is  Ood^a^  and  the  the  h^^ 
Uberliea  qf  kia  houae^  we  do  think  that  neither  will  hb  foJtheKin;;. 
majesty's  piety  sufPer  him  to  crave,  neither  may  we  grant 
tbem  even  though  he  should  crave  it."* 

The  royal  commissioner  finding  the  assembly  immovable  The  GommiB. 
on  this  cardinal  question,  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  dedues  the 
it  dissolved,  and  withdrawing  from  it  altogether.     Hesi-  dinoire^l 
tatioD  on  the  part  of  the  assembly  at  that  moment  might  Snira^ 
have  ruined  all ;  but,  strong  in  the  righteousness  of  their 
cause,  and  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king,  they  kept  their 
ground.     ''AH  that  are  here  know,"  said  Henderson,  ad- 
dressing the  house  when  the  commissioner  had  retired, 
**  the  reasons  of  the  meeting  of  this  assembly ;  and  albeit 
we  have  acknowledged  the  power  of  christian  kings  for  con* 
vening  of  assemblies  and  their  power  in  ass^nblies,  yet  that 
may  not  derogate  from  Christ's  right,  for  He  hath  given 
divine  warrant  to  convocate  assemblies  whether  magistrates 
consent  or  not ;  therefore,  seeing  we  perceive  men  to  be  so 
Bealons  of  their  master's  commands,  have  we  not  also  good 
reason  to  be  zealous  toward  our  Lord,  and  to  maintain  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  His  kingdom  ?    Te  all  know  that 
the  work  in  hand  has  had  many  difficulties,  and  God  bas 
borne  us  through  them  all  till  this  day;  therefore  it  be* 
Gometh  us  not  to  be  discouraged  now  by  anything  that  has 
intervened,  but  rather  to  double  our  courage  when  we  seem 
to  be  deprived  of  human  authority."     Animated  by  the  TiieAtsemhiy 
Doble  spirit  of  their  moderator,  the  assembly  not  only  con*  uttmf^^d 
tinned  their  sittings,  but  proceeded  to  business  as  if  nothing  pmby. 
bad  occurred.     Their  sessions  lasted  for  a  month :  never     "*"■"• 

*  MS.  Journal  qf  Assembly,  1638,  in  possession  of  D.  Laing,  Esq., 
•6  quoted  in  Danlop's.Ze^  to  Dean  qfFaeuLty, 
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Chap.  HI.  was  a  work  of  reformation  conducted  and  carried  through  163& 
with  greater  energy  and  decision ;  and  yet  there  was  no 
rashness,  no  innovation.  All  that  thej  did  was  to  remore 
the  errors  and  corruptions  which  erastianism  had  introduced, 
and  to  restore  the  original  constitution  of  the  church.  Pre- 
lacy was  set  aside  with  the  whole  train  of  ahuses  it  had 
sanctioned,  and  preshyterianism  in  all  the  scriptural  purity 
of  its  doctrine,  discipline,  worship,  and  goremment  revived. 
The  church  was  set  on  its  old  foundation,  so  that  when 
this  memorable  assembly  rose,  Henderson  could  say,  **  We 
have  now  cast  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  let  him  that 
rebuildeth  them  beware  of  the  curse  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite.'* 
%M  taken        It  will  be  remembered  that,  under  the  statutes  1567 

Dy  Glatfftnr  ,  *,   ^ 

Anembiy^iii  and  1592,  bv  which  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the 

reference  to  *' 

nonintra.    church  had  been  formally  ratified,  the  law  of  patrona<i:o 

■ioDudtiie  .„  .       .      ,       ^,  .       ,         .  ,         ,., 

law  of         was  Still  maintained.     This  obnoxious  law  did  not  escape 

patronasQ^ 

the  attention  of  the  assembly  of  1638.  In  the  second  book 
of  discipline,  the  system  which  it  recognized  had  been 
specially  set  down  as  one  of  the  heads  of  reformation  to  be 
craved.  To  reduce  it  within  those  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws  of  the  church,  the  assembly  revived  and  enforced  the 
principle  of  non-intrusion, — by  which  it  had  been  declared 
and  provided,  that  no  pastor  should  be  intruded  on  any 
congregation  contrary  to  their  will.  But  for  this  right 
reserved  to  the  members  of  the  church,  and  for  the  abso- 
lute control  admitted  to  belong  to  tho  church  courts  in 
the  whole  process  of  the  examination  and  admission  of 
mmisters,  the  law  of  patronage  could  never  by  possibility 
have  been  reconciled  with  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
matters  spiritual  which  had  been,  from  the  reformation 
downwards,  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  pres« 
byterian  church.  Even  within  these  important  limitations^ 
it  was  still  a  yoke  and  burden  from  which  the  church 
to  be  free.     And,  accordingly,  its  removal  was 
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1638  earnestly  Bought,  subsequeQtly  to  the  assembly  of  1638,   Chat.iit. 
1C60.  ^^^  **  length  obtained.     The  preamble  of  the  act  of  par-  The  Churcii 
liament  1649,  by  which  this  last  fetter  was  struck  from  the  p«ri»mcnt 
church's  neck,  is  worthy  of  peculiar  notice,«*bringing  out  abolition  of 
as  it  does  so  clearly  the  high  and  sacred  grounds  on  which 
this  reform  was  solicited  by  the  church,  and  conceded  by 
the  ciyil  power.     «•  Considering,'*  says  the  act  1649,  "that 
patronages  and  presentations  of  kirks  is  an  evil  and  bon-  PijeamWo  of 
dage  under  which  the  Lord's  people  and  ministers  of  this  aboU8hin<; 
land  have  long  groaned,  and  that  it  hath  no  warrant  in  the 
word  of  God,  but  is  founded  only  on  the  canon  law,  and  is 
a  custom  merely  popish,  brought  into  the  kirk  in  time  of 
ignorance  and  superstition  ;  and  that  the  same  is  contrary  '\^ 

to  the  second  book  of  discipline,  in  which,  upon  solid  and 
good  ground,  it  is  reckoned  among  abuses  that  are  desired 
to  be  reformed,  and  unto  several  acts  of  general  assemblies, 
and  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  liberty  of  the  people  and 
planting  of  kii*ks,  and  unto  the  free  calling  and  entry  of 
ministers  into  their  charge :  and  the  said  estates  (of  parlia- 
ment) being  willing  and  desirous  to  promote  and  advance 
the  reformation  aforesaid,  that  evertthino  in  the  house 
OF  God  mat  be  oedered  according  to  His  will  and  com- 
MAMDMENT,  do  discharge  for  ever  hereafter  all  patronages 
and  presentations  of  kirks,  whether  belonging  to  the  king 
or  any  laic  patron,  presbyteries,  or  others  within  the  king- 
dom." 

It  was  during  this  interesting  and  eventful  period,  so  Church 
remarkable  not  merely  for  irreat  constitutional  reforms,  but  minsterCon- 
for  the  revival  of  true  religion  and  vital  godliness  throughout  Faith  m 
the  land,  that  the  church,  in  the  exercise  of  her  inherent 
and  now  once  more  ratified  independence,  adopted  a  new 
oonfeasion  of  faith.     Up  till  this  time,  her  doctrinal  stan- 
dard was  the  confession  of  Knox,  prepared  in  1560.     It 
vaa  superseded  in  1647)  by  the  Westminster  Confession ; 
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Chap,  m,  which  continues  to  thU  hour  the  creed  of  the  church.  This  1638 
important  measure  m  singularlj  well  fitted  to  illustrate  the  ^}2q 
mutual  relations  of  church  and  state,  as  they  existed  in 
Scotland.  The  question — What  is  the  true  faith? — the 
church  held  to  he  one  which  she  is  hound  to  determine  for 
herself.  But,  while  thus  considering  herself  as  not  onlj 
competent,  hut  under  the  most  solemn  ohligation,  to  frame, 
with  God's  word  in  her  hand,  and  under  her  responsibility 
to  Christ  her  Head  alone,  her  articles  of  faith,  she  claimed 
no  authority  to  force  her  conclusions  upon  the  state,  and  to 
require  the  civil  authorities  to  sanction  and  support  them, 
i|t  her  instance,  and  on  her  authority.  The  state  is  subject 
to  Christ  as  well  as  the  church ;  and  that  not  indirectly 
through  the  church,  but  immediately,  as  a  primary  ordi- 
nance of  God.  Such  being  its  position,  it  is  as  much  bound 
as  the  church  to  judge  for  itself.  It  has,  indeed,  no  more 
right  to  force  its  creed  upon  the  church,  than  has  the 
church  to  dictate  a  creed  to  the  state.  But  in  the  sight  of 
God  it  is  neither  caUed  on,  nor  is  it  at  liberty,  to  lend  the 
countenance  of  the  state  to  any  system  of  doctrhie  which  it 
docs  not  judge  to  be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God.  In  the 
Westmhister  free  uso  of  this  independent  right  of  judgment,  the  Scottish 
ratified  i>y    legislature  ratified,  in  1649,  tho  Westminster  Confession  of 

law  in  1619.  „^.  , 

Faith. 

The  church  may  be  said  to  have  now  reached  the  ideal 
of  her  relations  with  the  state.  Endowed,  and  yet  free, 
she  stood  on  a  high  vantage  ground  for  executing  her  divine 
commission,  in  dispensing  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  to 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men ;  and  great  was  the  blessing 
which  rested  on  the  land  while  this  goodly  order  was  maiur 
tained.  Then  "  every  parish  had  a  minister,  every  village 
Pitwperons  had  a  school,  every  family  almost  had  a  bible ;  yea,  in  most 
rGieionfrom  of  the  country,  all  the  children  of  aire  could  read  the  scrln- 
tures,  and  were  provided  of  bibles  either  of  their  parents  or 
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1638  ministers.     Erery  minister  was  a  rery  full  professor  of  the   Chap.  ill. 

ififiO  ^^**'™®^  religion,  according  to  the  large  confession  of  faith 
'  framed  at  Westminster.  None  of  them  might  he  scanda- 
lous in  their  conTersation,  or  negligent  in  their  office,  as 
long  as  a  preshytery  stood.  I  hare  lived  many  years  in  a 
parish  where  I  never  heard  an  oath,  and  you  might  have 
ridden  many  a  mile  hefore  you  heard  any.  Also,  you  could 
not,  for  a  great  part  of  the  country,  have  lodged  in  a  family 
where  the  Lord  was  not  worshipped,  hy  reading,  singing, 
and  puhlie  prayer.  Nohody  complained  more  of  our  church 
government  than  the  tavemers,  whose  ordinary  lamentation 
was,  their  trade  was  hroke,  people  were  hecome  so  soher."  * 

This  hright  period,  extending  from  the  Glasgow  assemhly  ^JiJJ^^'* 
in  1638  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660,  as  it  followed  by 

'  a  storni  or 

had  heen  preceded,  so  was  it  followed  hy  times  of  great  pcnecuiiun. 
affliction  and  trial.     It  appears  in  the  heart  of  the  17th 
century  like  a  few  sunny  hours  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  and 
cloudy  and  tempestuous  day. 

it  is  not  the  business  of  this  work  either  to  record  or 
analyse  the  events  which  have  branded  the  very  name  of 
the  Stewarts  with  infamy.     From  1660  till  the  revolution 
in  1688,  Scotland  groaned  under  a  bloody  and  grinding  The  royal 
tyranny;  and  it  is  a  memorable  and  significant  fact,  that  fnmatten 
the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  spiritual  was,  during  all  tKe  peneoi- 
tbat  period,  the  oppressor's  scourge.     Nothing  could  more  from  the  " 
unequivocally  prove  how  thoroughly  the  opposite  principle  of  to  ti>e  ro- 
the  Headship  of  Christ,  as  the  sole  king  and  governor  of 
His  church,  had  been  wrought  into  the  very  mind  and  heart 
of  the  Scottish  people  than  this, — that  rather  than  sanc-> 
lion,  by  word  or  deed,  the  authority  in  matters  spiritual, 
usurped  by  Charles  II.  and  his  brother   and   successor 
James  YIL,  not  only  did  400  ministers  vacate  their  livings 

*  Eirkton's  Uittory  of  the  Church  o/JSeoOand,  pp.  63,  64. 
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Cbav.  m.  and  submit  to  be  hunted  like  beasts  of  pre j,  but  hundreds  1660 
and  thousands  of  all  ranks  of  the  people,  down  eren  ^  ^®  i^o 
humblest  orders  of  societj*  were  contented  to  be  given  up  to 
prison,  to  torture,  and  to  death.  Indeed,  had  anj  further 
evidence  than  what  has  been  already  furnished  been  re- 
quired, to  identify  the  constitution  of  the  reformed  pres- 
bjterian  church  of  Scotland  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ*s 
Headship  over  it,  and  to  prove  how  completely  her  conse- 
quent  right  of  self-government  had  been  acknowledged  and 
ratified  by  law,  that  evidence  would  be  found  in  the  very 
statute  by  which  her  chartered  liberties  were  overthrown. 
Act  1663      The  act  1662,  c.  2,  by  which  the  king's  supremacy  in  all 

rnyai  supre- causes,  Spiritual    as  well  as    temporal,  was   established, 
"  casses  and  annuls  aU  acts  of  parliament  by  which  the  sole 
and  only  power  and  jurisdiction  within  this  church  doth 
stand,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  general,  provincial,  and 
presbyterial  assemblies,  and  kirk  sessions."     As  the  cele- 
brated act  rescissory — by  which  the  entire  legislation  of  the 
period  between  1638  and  1660  had  been,  at  one  wild  and 
reckless  blow,  swept  from  the  Scottish  statute  book — ^waa 
already  passed,  the  acts  alluded  to  in  the  enactment  of 
1662,  above  quoted  from,  were  and  could  be  no  other  than 
those  of  1592,  and  the  others  of  a  similar  nature,  back- 
wards  to  1567*     "  We  have  thus  the  •cknowledgment  of 
the  keenest  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  civil  magistrate  over  the  church,  that,  under  the  pres- 
bytorian  church  government,  as  established  by  law  in  1592, 
the  SOLE  power  and  jurisdiction  within  the  church  did  stand 
in  the  church  and  church  courts,  independent  of,  and  not 
subordinate  to,  the  supreme  civil  power."  * 

The  time,  however,  was  now  drawing  on  when  this  in- 
tolei-able  yoke  was  to  be  broken,  and  the  despotio  race 

^  Donlop'a  LOUr  to  Dtasi  ofFacuUy^  pp.  70,  71. 
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1660  who  imposed  it  burled  in  righteous  judgment  from  their   Chap.iil 
1688.  ^^^^^®*     ^^  ^^®  attempt  to  force  upon  a  reclaiming  and  Screntyoftiie 
resolute  people  the  prelatic  and  erastian  church  goyemroent  thenumben 
of  the   restoration,    it  is   computed  that  not  fewer  than 
eighteen  thousand  individuals  became,  in  one  form  or  other, 
the  yictims  of  persecution. 

Nearly  two  thousand  were  banished  to  the  colonies,  of 
whom  many  died  by  shipwreck,  and  many  more  sunk  under 
the  hardships  and  destitution  of  their  cruel  exile.  Multi- 
tudes meanwhile  languished  at  home  in  loathsome  dun- 
geons, and  that  not  unfrequently  after  being  subjected  to 
tortures,  at  the  very  recital  of  which  the  blood  runs  cold; 
about  four  hundred  were  judicially  murdered  under  the 
forms  of  law ;  and  at  least  an  equal  number  without  even 
the  mockery  of  a  trial.  As  Defoe  has  truly  and  touchingly 
observed,  **  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  names  of  Tondiing 

utatemeiit  of 

the  sufferers ;  and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  come  at  the  i>eroe. 
certain  number  of  those  ministers  or  others  who  died  in 
prison  and  banishment,  there  being  no  record  preserved  of 
their  prosecution  in  any  court  of  justice,  nor  could  any 
roll  of  their  names  be  preserved,  in  those  times  of  con* 
fusion,  anywhere — but  under  the  altar  and  about  the  throne 
of  the  Lamb,  where  their  heads  are  crowned  and  their 
white  robes  seen,  and  where  an  exact  account  of  their  num- 
ber will  at  last  be  found."  * 

To  complete  this  summary  of  the  testimonies  to  the  The  RevoiQ. 
independence,  in  matters  spiritual,  of  the  Church  of  Scot-  menu 
land,  which  her  constitution  and  history  supply,  it  now  only 
remains  to  examine  the  period  of  the  revolution.  Such  as 
the  statutes  passed  at  the  accession  of  King  William  left 
her,  she  continued,  in  so  far  as  her  relations  with  the  state 
aro  concerned,  till  1843 ;  with  the  single,  though  not  uu- 

•  H'Crie'B  Skeichet,  pp.  651, 552. 
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Chap.  III.  important^  exception  of  tho  act  of  Queen  Anna,  restoring  1689. 
patronage  in  1712.  It  was  on  the  footing  of  the  rerolu- 
tion  settlement,  modified  in  that  one  particular,  the  church 
stood  when  she  entered  on  her  late  memorahle  conflict. 
To  have  a  distinct  and  accurate  understanding,  therefore, 
of  the  principles  on  which  that  settlement  proceeded,  and 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  which  it  ratified  as  helonging 
to  the  church,  is  ohviou&lj  an  essential  preparative  for  the 
study  of  the  disruption  controversy. 

For  this  purpose  it  may  he  necessary  to  glance  first  at 

the  position  in  which  the   revolution  found  the  church; 

aud  second,  at  the  position  in  which,  as  regarded  matters 

ecclesiastical,  it  found  the  state.      The  revolution  found 

'oeition  in     the  chuTcli  Standing,  BO  far  as  any  acts  and  proceedings  of 

iiRvoiution   her  own  were  concerned,  on  the  platform  to  which  she  had 

found  tho 

ciiuroh.       heen  restored  hy  the  famous  Glasgow  assembly  of  1638. 
True,  indeed,  she  had  subsequently,  in  1647,  adopted  the 
AVestaiinster,  instead  of  her  old  confession  of  faith ;  but 
both  the  doctrines  of  that  standard,  and  the  act  by  which 
she  had  assumed  it,  were  only  a  more  emphatic  expression 
of  that  right  of  self-government,  inherent  and  inalienable, 
on  which  the  assembly  of  1638  had  so  firmly  taken  its 
ground.      The    restoration,   no  doubt,   iutroduced    great 
changes,  but  they  were  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state  and  not  of  the  church.     The  church,  as  such,  had 
not  only  no  hand  in  making  them,  but  strenuously,  and 
at  all  hazards,  resisted  them.     When  tho  Regent  Morton 
set  up  the  system   of  prelacy  in  the  century  before,  be 
sought  and  obtained,  through   the  convention  of  Leith, 
something  that  had  the  semblance  at  least,  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical sanction  for  the  deed.     In  like  manner  James  VI., 
in  reviving  that  system,  and  in  superadding  to  it  the  royal 
supremacy  in  matters  spiritual,  was  at  pains,  after  his  own 
peculiar  fashion,  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  church. 
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1688.  It  was  otherwise  witli  his  grandson  Charles  II.  Not  con-  Cbap.iil 
tented  with  the  despotic  maxim  of  his  royal  contemporary, 
Louis  the  XIV.,  Vetai  c'est  moi*  he  added  to  it  this  other 
significant  sentence— VegUse  c'est  moi,i  In  the  exercise  of 
this  nsnrped  authority,  he  restored  prelacy  and  patronage, 
and  placed  hoth  the  one  and  the  other  a]A>ng  the  laws  of 
the  land ;  writing  them,  hy  a  fierce  and  remorseless  perse- 
cation,  in  letters  of  hlood.  But  these  laws  had  no  place  in  Nothin^^ 
the  statute  hook  of  the  church.     Under  the  storm  which  changed  by 

th6  QitWIT^l. 

raged  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  church  remained,  in 
her  creed  and  constitution,  unaltered  to  the  end. 

While  this,  then,  was  the  position  in-  which  the  revolu-  The  pmition 
tion  found  the  church,  in  what  position,  as  regards  ecclesi-  Kevoiatioa 
astical  afiairs,  did  it  find  the  state?  It  found  the  confession  state. 
of  faith  set  aside.  It  found  a  complete  supremacy  over  all 
matters  and  causes  ecclesiastical  vested  in  the  crown.  It 
found  prelacy  and  patronage  the  statute  law  of  the  realm. 
From  this  simple  statement,  it  will  at  once  he  seen  that,  on 
the  supposition  of  the  revolution  government  designing  to 
re-estahlish  the  church  of  1667,  of  1592,  of  1638,— the 
church  of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Henderson, — it  was  not 
necessary  that  any  movement  whatever  should  he  made  on 
the  part  of  the  church  herself.  It  needed  nothing  more 
than  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  state.  A  church 
movement  was  indispensahle  in  1638,  hecause,  through  the 
comhined  influence  of  force  and  corruption,  the  church  had 
professedly  given  her  consent  to  hoth  the  prelacy  and  the 
erastianism  of  James  I.  The  church  needed,  therefore,  to 
undo  what  herself  had  done,  in  order  to  return  constitu- 
tionally  to  her  original  preshyterianism  and  spiritual  inde- 
pendence. The  case  was  entirely  diiferent  in  1688.  She 
had  changed  nothing  of  that  order  of  things  which  existed 

*  T  am  the  state.  f  I  am  the  church. 
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Chat.  111.  from  1638  to  1660:  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  carry  outl6S8. 

It  was  the     the  priDciples,  and  enjoy  the  liberty  which  that  order  of 

nnd  nouk^  things  socured,  she  had  nothing  whaterer  to  alter  at  the 

wbidi  need,  revolution.     It  wiU  be  found  accordingly,  on  examining  the 

any  cbango  facts  of  history,  that  the  Buppoeition  now  made  was  pre- 

at  the  *     cisely  what  acttally  occurred.     The  state  simply  placed 

itself  in  harmony  with  the  church ;  repealing  those  laws 

that  stood  opposed  to  her  principles  and  government,  and 

enacting  others  in  accordance  with  them. 

^tuSSTmSe      These  important  proceedings  commenced  with  the  aboli- 

npon'fuilS  tion  of   cpiscopacy  by  the  statute  1689,   c.  2,   and  by 

SSth^rrfS*"'  <5*>^^erring,  in  theioUowiug  year,  the  privileges  and  emolu* 

JSSen  ec  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  establishment  upon  the  presbyterian  church. 

ckaiasUfiaL  r^y^Q  manner,  too,  in  which  this  was  done  is  most  deserving 

of  notice.     The  ministers  **  outed'*  from  their  benefices  for 

non-conformity,  under  the  state-created  prelacy  of  Charles 

II.,  were  ordained  by  the  act  1690,  c.  2,  to  have  "forth- 

with  free  access  to  their  churches,  that  they  might  presently 

exercise  their  ministry  in  these  churches,  without  any  new 

call  thereto."     That  is  to  say,  the  legislature,  by  this 

enactment,  not  only  proclaimed  their  extrusion  to  have  been 

an  act  of  gross  injustice,  but  held  that  the  tie  between 

them  and  their  flocks,  not  having  been  dissolved  by  tlie 

church,  had  been  all  the  while  entire.     This  act,  then,  of 

the  revolution  settlement  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that 

matters  spiritual  were  beyond  the  state's  province,  and  that 

spiritual  functions  could  neither  be  given  nor  taken  away 

by  the  civil  power.     The  state,  having  still  farther,  by  the 

^hororai"'*^*  1690,  c.  1,  repealed  "the  act  asserting  his  majesty's 

JlfmaueM    ^^^pr^^^cy/'  declaring  it  "  in  the  whdQ  heads,  arddea,  and 

riiciied!      <^'^^^^C8  thereof,  to  be  of  no  force  or  effect  iu  all  linio 

coming,"  had  thus  fairly  retired  from  the  proper  territory 

of  the  church ;  and  denuded  itself  of  all  claim  to  exercise  a 

governing  authority  in  spiritual  things. 
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1683.      This  was  not  all,  however,  that  was  needful  to  be  done  Chap,  iit. 
by  the  state,  in  order  to  give  the  full  sanction  of  the  civil 
law  to  the  ancient  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  church. 
The  "act  rescissory"  had  swept  away  the  entire  body  of 
legislation  in  favour  of  the  church,  such  as  it  subsisted  at 
the  period  of  the  restoration.     At  the  era  of  the  revolution, 
therefore,  neither  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  nor  Wertminater 
the  great  constitutional  charter  of  1592,  had  the  force  of  ntified  by 
statute  law.     Both  of  these  bulwarks  of  the  church's  free-  »cttiemeiit 
dom  were  now  restored.     By  the  act  1690,  c.  5,  the  con-  restored. 
fession  of  faith,  verbatim  et  literatim,  was  engrossed  in  the 
statute-book,  and  thus  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land.     It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show  how  distinct 
and  fuU  are  the  utterances  of  this  confession  on  the  great 
question  of  the  church's  independence  in  matters  spiritual. 
This  will  come  out  sufficiently  in  the  details  of  the  disrup- 
tion controversy.     Two  circumstances  may,  however,  be 
meutioned  in  passing — both  of  them  sufficiently  significant 
of  what  was  understood,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  be 
the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  confession  upon  that  sub- 
ject     The  very  men  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  framing 
it,  and  under  whose  auspices  it  was  adopted  by  the  church 
in  1647,  Gillespie,  Rutherford,  and  Henderson,*  are  well 
known  to  have  been  among  the  most  learned,  able,  and . 
resolute  opponents  of  erastianism — as  being  a  direct  usur- 
pation upon  the  royal  prerogatives  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  either  these  men,  or  a  church  which  irutoricai 

,.  1-,-!  11..  .1  illuttrations 

only  nme  years  before  had  recorded  its  views  m  the  strong  of  the  true 

meaning  of 

words  and  stronger  deeds  of  the  Glasgow  assembly,  should  the  West- 
have  sanctioned  a  confession  at  variance  with  what  thoy  fession.  ou 

tlie  sui^ect 

held  to  be  so  vital  as  spiritual  freedom  ?     But,  furthermore,  of  the 

,  .  Cliurch'ein- 

their  acceptance  of  the  confession  is  not  more  decisive  of  dependence 

*  Uenderson  died  in  1646;  bat  he  was  one  of  the  commissioneis  to 
the  Westminster  assembly  from  which  the  confession  proceeded. 
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CwAT.  m,  the  true  and  intended  meaning  which  was  then  put  upon  it,  168S< 
than  was  the  refusal  of  it  bj  the  erastian  parliament  of 
England.     The  very  chapters  of  the  confession  to  which,  in 
the  recent  controrersj,  the  supporters  of  the  church's  in- 
trinsic jurisdiction  were  accustomed  to  appeal,  were  precisely 
the  chapters  which  the  English  parliament  of  the  West- 
minster assembly  period  refused  to  print,  and  finally  laid 
aside.     '*  These  propositions/'  says  Neale,  after  naming  the 
chapters  in  question,  "  in  which  the  rery  life  and  soul  of 
presbytery  consists,  nerer  were  approved  by  the  English 
parliament,  nor  had  the  force  of  law  in  this  country ;  but 
the  whole  confession,  as  it  came  from  the  assembly,  being 
sent  into  Scotland,  was  immediately  approved  by  the  general 
assembly  and  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  as  the  established 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  their  kirk.'** 
The  royal  ra-     Ilad  the  erastiau  spirit  of  the  English  parliament  presided 
Mt  wide  in  over  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
ediyonthe  in  1690,  the  Scottish  estates  would  never  have  ratified  the 
bemR**!!!.    Westminster  confession  of  faith.     When  they  incorporated 

consistent  ** 

with  the      it  with  the  law  of  the  land,  they  knew  what  they  were  doing 

government  _  „  ,  ,  .  .  „    . 

of  the  Fret-  — they  Were  well  aware  that  they  were  recognising  a  distinct 
Church.  and  independent  government  in  the  presbyterian  church. 
And,  accordingly,  in  preparing  the  way  for  this  measure, 
by  repealing  "the  royal  supremacy,"  they  did  so,  as  the 
statute  runs,  on  the  express  ground,  that  '*it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  of  the  church  government  now  de- 
sired." Words  more  significant  could  not  have  been  em- 
ployed. They  proclaim  the  conviction  of  the  Scottish 
legislature,  that  erastianism  and  the  free  constitution  of  the 

•  History  qf  (he  Puritans^  vol.  iii.,  p.  321.  The  points  to  which 
Keale  allades  in  the  same  p&ssagei  as  having  been  called  in  question  by 
Collyer,  viz.,  that  tlie  confession  yielded  to  the  magistrate  a  power  of 
convening  aBsemblies,  and  was  silent  on  the  divine  right  of  preabjteiy, 
Ac — are  well  known  to  have  been  expressly  guarded  by  the  act  of  the 
general  assembly  in  which  the  Westminster  confession  was  sanctioned. 
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1688.  presbjterian  church  could  not  Btand  together.     Thej  abo-  Chap.  in. 
lished  the  one,  becauae  they  designed  to  ratify  and  maintain 
the  other. 

To  render  still  more  complete  the  identity  of  the  church,  The  law  of 
thus  recognized  and  established  by  law,  with  the  church  of  n^dML 
the  reformation,  the  act  1592  was  "  revived,  renewed,  and 
confirmed  in  *the  whole  hecda  thereof,*  except  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  patronages."     (Act  1690,  o.  5.)    By  this  act, 
not  only  the  presby  tenan  constitution,  but  the  inherent  right 
of  self-regulation  and  government,  as  a  privilege  ''granted 
by  6od  **  to  His  church,  were  formally  ratified.     Nor  was 
this  all :  intimation  was  at  the  same  time  given  in  this  act, 
that  the  only  matter  in  respect  of  which,  by  the  settlement 
both  of  1567  and  1592,  there  had  been  a  certain  interference 
with  the  church's  perfect  freedom  of  action,  was  now  to  be 
done  away.     The  patronage  section  of  the  act,  1592,  was 
not  included,  but  expressly  set  aside,  in  the  ratificatioA  which 
that  act  now  received.     The  **  astricting  '*  clause,  whatever  Theastzicting 
its  force  may  have  been,  was  expunged  in  1690  from  the  no  place  4 
statute  book,  and  had  no  place  in  the  revolution  settlement,  tion  setuel 
The  system  of  providing  ministers  for  vacant  parishes,  in- 
troduced in  the  room  of  the  old  law  of  patronsbge,  was  this : 
— "  In  case  of  the  vacancy  of  any  particular  church,  and 
for  supplying  the  same  with  a  minister,  the  heritors  of  the 
said  parish,  being  protestants,  and  the  elders,  are  to  name 
and  propose  the  person  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be 
either  approven  or  disapproven,  and  if  they  disapprove,  that  xiie  Act  1690 
the  disapprovers  give  in  their  reasons,  to  the  effect  the  thfaettie^ 
afiair  be  cognosced  up(m  by  the  presbytery  of  the  bounds,  ministen. 
at  whose  jfudgmerU,  and  by  whoae  determinaltion  the  calling 
and  entry  of  a  particular  minister  \&  tohe  ordered  <md  eon- 
dudedr 

It  has  been  sometimes  hastily  assumed,  that  what  this 
act  introduced  was  simply  the  old  law  of  patronage  in  a 
I.  H 
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CHA>.m.  new  form,  restmg  the  rights  which  origiimlly  heloDged  to  1688. 
mdividaal  patrons  in  the  prote&tant  heritors  of  the  parish, 
and  in  the  elders  of  the  congregation,  nnder  the  reserration 
of  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  approre  or  disapproTe. 
On  this  snhject  there  is  an  interesting  anecdote  related  hj 
Wodrow,  and  qno^  by  Dr.  M'Crie  in  his  evidence  on  the 
law  of  patoonage,  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 

AneeJot^      moBB.      "In  May,    1710/*  says   Wodrow,   •♦before  the 

told  by  ^  •     . 

Wodrov.u  question  (that  is,  the  restoration  of  patronage  by  Queen 

tothetrae     \         ,        \  ..        ,       .  -.i.  Tf     ,  .     »      j 

meaning  of  Anne  8  act)  was  stirred, — ^m  converse  with  the  late  Iiora 
1690.  Advocate,  Sir  James  Stewart,  of  Goodtrees,  anent  the  aet 
of  parliament  abrogating  patronages,  and  declarmg  the 
choice  of  heritors  and  elders  in  what  is  now  termed  calling 
of  a  minister,  he  told  me  that  he  did  draw  the  act.  There 
were  with  him  three  lawyers,  and  there  were  three  ministers 
advised  with, — ^Mr.  Gab.  Gonnmgham,  Mr.  H.  Kennedy, 
and  Mr.  Rule.  He  tells  me  that  their  design  was  to  bring 
the  matter  of  settling  ministers  as  near  the  ancient  primitive 
Xnporoyia  as  the  circumstances  did  allow  of,  at  this  time. 
That  they  were  carefully  cautious  not  to  bring  the  heritors 
and  elders  in  the  patron's  room,  in  the  matter  of  presentation, 
when  the  patrons  were  abolished,  which,  in  his  judgment^ 
had  been  as  great,  if  not  worse  slavery,  and  an  establishing 
I  do  not  know  how  many  patrons  in  the  room  of  one.  And, 
therefore,  they  were  very  carefol  to  abstract  the  word  preBent, 
which  might  have  imported  something  like  this,  and  of  design 
put  in  the  word  propose,  in  its  room.  That  he  wonders 
ministers  and  the  most  part  of  persons  confound  these  two, 
and  suppose  that  the  heritors  and  elders  are  now  in  the 
patron's  place,  when  they  only  are  to  propose,  and  the  people 
are  to  improve ;  and  if  they  disapprove,  give  their  reasons 
to  the  presbytery,  who  are  finally  to  determine  on  the 
matter.  The  presentation  was  entirely  abolished,  whether 
in  one  person  or  in  many,  and  the  choice  lodged  in  the 
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16S8.1iftnd8  of  the  people,  at  ^e  determination  of  die  pree-  chap.iil 
bytery."* 

Of  the  three  mini&ten  alluded  to,  as  haying  been  c^ivisiBd  '^^i|^^ 
with  in  the  framing  of  the  act,  there  cannot  be  the  Ydstige  ^^^^ 
of  a  doabt»  that  they  were  all  of  them  decided  opponents  of  ^\v^?^i^ 
patronage  in  every  form,  and  advocates  of  the  principle  laid  Jjw  ^^rc 
down  in  the  first  book  of  discipline,  that  "it  appertain^th'  enofthe 
to  the  people,  and  to  every  several  congregation,  to  elect  that  it  b«. 
their  own  minister,  "t     It  is  not  likely,  to  say  the  least  of  oongrcga- 

,  1  111  ,  ,  ,  ,      -        •         *»on  to  elect 

it^  tiiat-Bucn  men  wotud  have  lent  themsmves  to  the  framing  their  mmis. 
<^  a  statnte  which  did  not  substantially  secure  the  principle 
of  popular  election.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  the  statute  was 
worked  in  harmony  with  that  principle  when  first  put  in 
operation,  and  for  »  considerable  period  thereafter,  there  is 
ample  and  conclusive  evidence.  On  this  point  it  may  be 
enough  to  refer  to  **  Pardovan*8  OoQeoldonsi'*  published  in  pardovan't 

1708,  and  recommended  to  general  use  by  the  assembly  of  8how\ha? 

1709.  Under  the  first  title  of  the  first  book,  headed,  «« of  ^^^k^ 
the  election  and  ordination  of  pastors,"  the  practice  of  the  ^^piSu*^ 
elNureh  under  the  act,  1690,  is  thus  described :  **  when  the  ^      ^ 
presbytery  are  well  informed  that  a  parish  for  the  most  part 

is  unanimous  to  elect  a  fit  person  to  be  their  pastor,  then 
they  are  to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preach  to  the* 
vacant  congregation,  and  to  intimate  that  elders,  heritors, 
and  heads  of  families  do  meet  at  the  church,  in  order  to  the 
electing  of  a  fit  person  to  supply  their  vacancy." 

Before  leaving  the  statute  now  under  consideration,  it  Fositfouof 
may  be  proper  to  notice  that  particular  provision  contained  and  of  the 
in  it,  by  virtue  of  ^ich  the  members  of  the  congregation,  courts,  re- 
in the  event  of  their  disapproving  of  the  person  proposed  to  nnder^Jiu' 
be  their  minister,  were  to  give  in  th^  reasons.     Occasion 

*  Dr.  H*Oii6*0  Eindenee  hefore  AtOi-paironage  Committee  of  Bouse 
qf  Commons,  p.  361. 

t  Difenee  of  ihe  Bights  of  ike  Christian  People^  by  the  £cv.  Dr. 
Cmmis^ttm,  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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Chap.  HI.  will  arise  in  tbe  sequel  for  recurring  to  this  point.  It  is  16S8. 
enough  at  present  to  observe,  ^^ — that  there  is  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  reasons  which  the  people  might  competently 
state ;  there  was  nothing  to  prohibit  them  from  alleging, 
and  the  presbj^ry  from  finding  it  a  sufficient  ground  for 
setting  the  proposed  minister  aside,  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  congregation,  he  had  not  gifts  to  their  edification : 
second, — the  presbytery  were  not  required  <<to  cognosce 
upon  the  reasonsy*^  that  is — ^to  give  a  judicial  decision 
sustaining  or  refusing  them ;  but  simply  to  cognosce  upon 
*'  the  affair,"  that  is — ^upon  the  question  whether,  in  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  ought  to  proceed 
with  the  settlement :  and  iMrd — ^the  decision  of  the  church 
court  y^vA  final.  The  *'  calling  and  entry"  of  the  minister ; 
tlie  entire  process  from  first  to  last,  was  to  be  ** ordered  and 
condvded**  according  to  the  *' judgment  and  determination*' 
of  the  church  courts.  Admitting,  therefore,  in  their  fullest 
extent,  the  defects  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the 
statute  in  question,  not  only  is  it  capable  of  the  clearest 
proof  that  the  practice  under  it  was  little  else  than  "a 
regulated  system  of  popular  election;"  but,  further,  it  ia 
undeniable  that,  strictly  and  legally,  it  left  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  untrammelled  and  entire. 

Heviewof  the      Such,  then,  was  the  famous  revolution  settlement  of  the 

ooniiirtB  of 

the  Churcii.  church  of  Scotland ;  and  now,  lookinc:  back  from  this  point, 

froraUeOto     _  ,      ,.  ^,  .  ,  .       ,       ^  .  , 

1689.  along  the  line  of  history  traced  m  the  foregomg  pages,  what 

do  we  perceive  but  a  succession  of  conflicts,  in  which,  as  in 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  the  same  posts  continue  from  begin- 
ning to  end  to  gather  around  them  the  heat  and  fury  of  the 
battle.  The  independence  of  the  church  in  matters  spiritual, 
and  the  rights  of  her  christian  people  in  the  choice  and 
settlement  of  their  ministers,  are  the  Hougomont  and  the  la 
Haye  Sainte  of  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history.  Assailed  in 
turn  by  the  stern  and  selfish  Regent  Morton,  by  the  fickle. 
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1688.  mean,  and  cra%  James  VI.,  by  the  blindly  obstinate  and  Chap,  in. 
intolerant  Charles  I.,  and  finally,  by  the  headlong  reckless- 
ness of  the  brothers  Charles  II.  and  James  YIL,  and  by 
the  remorseless  cruelty  of  their  imprincipled  governments — 
these  posts  were  ever  stoutly  defended ;  or  if  lost  for  a  time, 
yet  in  the  end  were  nniformly  recovered  by  the  constancy 
.  of  the  presbyterian  church.  Sometimes  these  strongholds 
— ^these  keys  of  the  church's  position — ^were  approached  by 
the  way  of  sap  and  mine — sometimes  by  sudden  surprise — 
sometimes  by  open  and  undLsguised  assault.  By  such  means 
the  civil  power  o;ice  and  again  succeeded  in  hoisting  over  The  royal 
them  the  flag  of  erastian  ascendency ;  and  it  is  a  most  always  auo- 

.,  _    .  .       -  ,  «  >•»*■»  dated  with 

memorable  and  mstructive  fact,  that  as  often  as  it  did  so,  prelacy: , 
the  flaunting  standard  on  which  the  sword  and  the  other  depcudenco 

.     .      .       J.  1  1  .  .  .       1  ■■     wiihpre»bY- 

inaignia  of  the  royal  supremacy  m  matters  spiritual  appeared,  tery. 
was  always  the  emblem  and  accompaniment  of  a  prelatic 
church.     The  old  blue  banner  of  presbyterianism  had  one 
unvarying  legend — "For  Christ,  His  crown,  and  covenant." 
The  testimony  of  the  latest  of  the  martyrs — that  of  James 
Benwiek,  in  1688,  when  the  overthrow  of  despotism  and  the 
acceasion  of  King  William  were  already  at  hand — ^was  as 
clear  and  uncompromising  as  any  which  Knox  had  ever  rung  ^|inw?c2tho 
in  the  ears  of  Queen  Mary,  or  Melville  in  those  of  her  con-  sJJttih*"* 
iemptible  son,     "I  die,"  said  he,  "owning  the  word  of  n*^y»- 
God  as  the  only  rule  of  faith.     I  leave  my  testimony  against 
popery,  prelacy,  and  erastianism ;  and  particularly  against 
all  eneroachments  upon  Christ's  rights,  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  who  alone  must  bear  the  glory  of  ruling 
His  own  kingdom."     In  these  few  but  emphatic  words, 
there  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland. 
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THE  BIGHTEBNTH  OBXTURY. — THE  DABE  AGE  OF  THE  SCOTTIUH 
CIHUBCH. 

Chaf.  IV.   The  period  whioh  ihe  present  chapter  is  designed    to  16S8 

embrace,  extends  from  the  rerolution  BetUemont  to  the  year  .^ 

1833 ;  and  will,  therefore,  conduct  ns  to  the  threshold  of 

the  great  conflict  which  terminated  in  the  disruption.   Though 

longer  somewhat  than  the  period  already  traced,  it  wHl  not 

requiro  so  minute  an  examination.     It  has,  in  bo  for  ae 

ecclesiastical  history  is  concerned,  fewer  epochs  and  fewer 

Chancteru-  organic  changes.     In  studying  those  aspects  and  bearings 

period  em.    of  it  wUch  havo  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  work,  it 

this  chapter,  is  not  SO  much  with  the  legislation  of  the  state  aa  with 

the  administration  of  the  church  itself  we  shall  have  to 

deal.     From  the  reformation  to  the  revolution  ihe  cooflicts 

of  tlie  church  were,  for  the  moat  part,  external.     Aasailed 

from  without,  her  struggles  were  then  chiefly  directed  to 

the  maintenance  of  her  own  cimstitution  and  liberties  against 

ConflieUor    tho  Usurpations  of  the  civil  power.     Subsequently  to  the 

{this  revolution,  it  was,  to  a  largo  extent,  an  mtemal  warfaro 


chieflv  in.  that  occupiod  her  courts.  The  foes  of  her  principles  were 
those  of  her  own  household.  This  latter  period,  however, 
is  one,  the  study  of  which,  at  least  in  its  more  prominent 
outlines,  is  essential  to  anything  like  ai»  intelligent  appre- 
hension of  the  real  merits  of  the  disruption  controversy.  If 
the  many  arduous  contests  with  the  state,  during  the  century 
and  a  half  which  preceded  the  accession  of  King  WiJliun, 
reflect  a  light  so  dear  and  strong  on  the  characteristic 
principles  of  that  constitution  of  the  church,  which  again 
and  again  the  state  was  brought  to  acknowledge  and  ratify. 
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1688  and irhioh  it  finally  eBtablished  at  the  revolution;  bo,  on  cbav.iv. 
1  fS«  the  other  hand,  the  contests  within  the  ehnrch,  which  were  The  oontesta 

l^^*'         i_       1  ^   J   xi.  1.      X    .!_  .  i.     ,       Of  the  18th 

80  keenlj  prosecuted  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  century 
century  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between  1688  and  1833,  hshtonthe 
are  not  less  instructiye  in  decidmg  the  question— -Which  of  the  parties 
the  two  parties  engaged  in  those  internal  contests  was  stand-  thfton 
ing  in  the  old  paths,  and  vindicating  the  constitutional  prin-  iisu    '^ 
ciples  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ? 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  period  now  to  be 
reviewed  has  little,  comparatively,  to  do  with  state  legislation. 
The  only  proceedings,  indeed,  in  which  the  state  intromitted 
with  the  revolution  settlement  at  all,  were  the  treaty  of  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  effected  in  1707 ;  and  the  res- 
toration of  patronage  by  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne  in  1712. 
Both  of  these  measures  have  an  obvious  and  important  bear- 
ing on  the  recent  conflict,  and  will  now,  accordingly,  require 
to  be  briefly  considered. 

From  the  period  of  the  death  of  Queen  EHxabeth  m  1602,  The  Unkm, 

end  the 

and  the  consequent  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  to  ^^7^^ 
the  English  crown,  that  monarch  and  his  successors  had 
governed  both  kingdoms.  But  though  ruled  by  the  same 
sovereign,  they  were  still  in  other  respects  independent- 
each  having  a  distinct  legislature,  and  a  distinct  executive 
government  of  its  own.  The  change  which  the  revolution 
had  efEected  in  the  settiement  of  the  crown  was  net  long  in 
bringing  these  independent  powers  into  play.  At  the  time 
that  the  royal  succession  beyond  William  and  Mary  had 
been  flxed  in  the  line  of  Anne,  that  princess  had  a  family. 
Her  children,  however,  having  died  before  she  came  to  the 
throne,  and  there  being  now  no  prospect  of  issue  in  this 
branch  of  the  royal  house,  it  became  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  contingency  which  had  thus  arisen.  An  act  was 
passed,  accordmgly^  in  1700,  by  the  English  parliament* 
settling  the  crown,  on  the  failure  of  Queen  Anne,  upon  the 
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Chap.  iy.   Princess  Sophia,  Electress  Dowager  of  Hanorer,  and  her  1683 
Diuifcerof     descendants,  being  protestants.      In  these  circumstances,  ^^^, 
beu^Ko  the  it  was  evidently  a  matter  of  Tital  moment  to  the  peace  of 
doms  on'the  the  two  countries,  and  to  the  integrity  of  the  crown,  that  the 
^'  loFtiie    Scottish  legislature  should  adopt  a  similar  course.      If, 


tothecrown.  instead  of  doing  so,  they  should  think  fit,  upon  the  death 
of  Anne,  to  recall  the  exiled  head  of  the  Stewart  family,  or 
to  make  any  settlement  whatever  different  from  that  which 
the  English  parliament  had  adopted,  great  confusion,  if  not 
a  violent  collision  between  the  two  kingdoms,  could  hardly 
fail  to  ensue.  The  Scottish  parliament  and  people,  however, 
were  in  no  mood  to  go  at  once  into  the  proposals  of  England. 
Jealous  of  their  national  rights  and  institutions,  they  viewed, 
on  the  contrary,  with  the  utmost  suspicion,  any  arrangement 
that  seemed  likely  to  augment  the  power  of  their  southern 
The  Aet  of  neighbour.  Instead  of  passing  at  once  the  English  act  of 
*"  ^*  settlement,  they  passed  an  act  of  security,  vesting  the  powers 
of  the  crown,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming  vacant,  in  their 
own  parliament ;  and  directmg  them  to  choose  a  successor 
of  the  royal  line,  and  of  the  protestant  faith.  And  further, 
by  this  act  of  security,  they  decided  that  the  person  so  chosen 
should  not  be  capable  of  holding  both  crowns,  save  on  the 
express  condition  of  maintaining  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  the  integrity  of  its  institutions. 

It  was  the  critical  position  in  which  the  relations  of  the 

two  countries  were  thus  placed,  that  mainly  contributed  to 

the  bringing  about  of  the  incorporadng  union  which  soon 

Tho  EnKiiah  after  followed.     Irritated  as  the  English  were  at  the  attitude 

iissentato    the  Scottish  parliament  had  assumed,  they  nevertheless. 

Act  of  Seen-  under  the  guidance  of  Queen  Anne  and  her  able  mimster 

tiie  footing^  Qodolphin,  recognised  the  wisdom  of  deferring  to  the  claims 

the  Unioik^  of  a  high-spirited  and  resolute  people.     They  assented  to 

the  Scottish  act  of  security,  and,  on  the  footing  of  it,  urged 

forward  the  scheme  of  a  union.     Nor  was  it  after  all  without 
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I 

1688  ihe  utmost  difficulty  the  consent  of  the  Scottish  parliament   Chap.  tV. 

^    to  the  union  was  obtained.   Their  fears  as  to  the  consequences 

*  of  such  a  measure  were  not  unnatural.     If  once  their  own 

legislature  were  merged,  not  to  say  swamped  and  absorbed, 

in  the  far  more  numerous  parliament  of  England,  what 

security  would  remain  for  the  integrity  of  their  own  national 

institutions,  especially  of  their  presbyterian  church  ?      If 

eren  a  prelatic  soyereign  had  often  exerted  so  fatal  an  in-  Tbo  Scotch, 

fiuence  upon  their  religious  liberties,  how  could  they  hope  tiiel^ion, 

to  be  safe  under  a  prelatic  parliament  ?     Actuated  by  such  commiadon. 

considerations  as  these,  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who  about  it  only 

were  at  length  empowered  to  treat  about  a  union,  had  their  ^m^itioniL 

hands  strictly  tied  up  in  regard  to  certain  points,  which, 

unless  they  should  be  first  consented  to  as  fundamental 

articles  of  the  union,  the  commissioners  were  forbidden  to 

treat  at  all.     And  when  their  report  upon  the  treaty  was 

laid  before  the  Scottish  parliament,  the  famous  act  was 

passed  by  which  the  articles  stipulated  for  were  made  an 

essential  condition  of  the  union.     The  act  so  adopted  runs 

in  the  following  singularly  explicit  terms: — *'  Our  sovereign  Act  of  the 

lady  and  the  estates  of  parliament  considering  that  by  the  imment  tm- 

late  act  of  parliament  for  a  treaty  with  England  for  an  union  conSluSiu'" 

of  both  kingdoms,  it  is  provided  that  the  commissioners  for  uniun. 

that  treaty  should  not  treat  of  or  concerning  any  alteration 

of  the  worship,  discipline,  and  goyernment  of  the  church  of 

this  kingdom  as  now  by  law  established,  which  treaty  being 

reported  to  the  parliament,  and  it  being  reasonable  and 

necessary  that  the  true  protestant  religion,  as  presently 

professed  within  this  kingdom,  with  the  worship,  discipline, 

and  goyernment  of  this  church,  should  be  effectually  and 

unalterably  secured;  therefore  her  majesty,  with  advice  and 

consent  of  the  said  estates  of  parliament,  doth  hereby 

establish  and  confirm  the  said  true  protestant  religion,  and 

the  worship,  diBcipline»  and  goyernment  of  this  church  to 
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^^ILl^'  ^<»^^^®  without  «a7>alt6rfttion  to  the  people  ia  tluB  knd  1688 

^onUpt^ui  all  sacoaeding  generations  s   and  more  espeeialljr,  ^li^ 

govera^nt  majeBtj,  with  advice  and  oonaent  feresaid,  ratifies,  af^iroTea, 

tii^^de-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  confirms  the  fifth  aet  of  the  first  parliament  of 

S!!Sli?Ku  ^^^  William  and  Queen  Mary,  entitled  *aet  ratifying  the 

confession  of  faith,  and  settling  the  presbytenan  church 

goYemment^ '  with  the  106020  other  aOa  t^pariiamaU  rdaUnff 

thereto,  in  prosecution  of  the  declaration  of  the  estates  of 

this  kingdom  containing  the  claim  ei  right  hearing  date 

llth  April,  1689 ;  and  her  majesty,  with  advioeand  consent 

foiesaid,  expressly  provides  and  declares,  ihat  the  foresud 

true  protestant  religieii,  d(C.,  att  established  by  the  foresaid 

acts  of  parliament,  pursuant  to  the  claim  of  right,  shall 

remain  and  continue  unalterable.    And  farther,  her  majesty, 

with  advice  foresaid,  expressly  declares  and  etotutes  that 

none  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  shall  be  liable  to,  but 

all  and  every  one  of  them  shall  be  free  of  any  oath,  test,  or 

subscription  within  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  or  inconsistent 

^andl^  with  the  foresaid  true  protestant  religion,**  dec.    The  act 

faoUtitie^.  ^^  provides  that  every  sovereign  of  the  united  kingdom 

^Stottidi  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  harmony  with  this  act,  and  thereby 

choidi.      specially  hind  ibe  crown  to  upheld  in  their  integrity  the 

oonstitotion  and  liberties  of  the  Scottish  presbyterian  ohurch. 

It  farther  statutes  and  wdaios  *'that  this  act  <^  parliament, 

with  the  establishment  therein  contained,  eball  be  held  and 

observed  in  all  time  coming  as  a  fundamental  and  essential 

eondition  of  any  treaty  or  union  to  be  e<mcluded  betwixt  tiie 

two  kingdoms,  without  any  alteration  thereof  or  derogation 

Conditiaiis     thereto,  in  any  sort,  for  ever.'*    And  finally,  to  oomplete 

And  ratifled  this  solemn  transaction,  in  idiich  the  faith  and  honour  of 

br  Engluh 

FariiaaMnL  the  two  kingdoms  wcrc  so  fully  pledged,  all  these  conditions 
were,  by  an  act  of  the  English  parliament,  accepted  and 
ratified.  All  and  every  tht  matters  and  things  therein  con- 
tained, and  the  act  for  securing  the  church  of  Scotland,  it 
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1688  i0  declared  hj  this  act  of  tlie  pariiamentof  Engkiid,  sball  Ohat.  iv. 
1^  "fttf  «^«r  be  held  and  adjudged  to  be,  and  observed  as 
'  fdndameDtal  and  essential  <M)nditions  of  the  said  nnioD,  and 
sball  in  all  times  coming  be  taken  to  be»  and  are  hcrehy 
declared  to  be  essential  and  fondameiitiJ  parte  ii  the  «aid 
articles  of  union,"  ice. 
It  needs  nothing  inore  flmn  the  simple  statement  of  these  The  traty  a 

_  _  ,  ,       ,  _  ,  .  ,       Union  te- 

faetSy  4o  shoir  with  what  aorupnlona  eare  and  an»etj  the  cued,  what- 
Scottish  church  and  nation  guarded  their  religions  libertiee  rftvoiution 

aettlement 

and  privileges  at  the  period  of  the  union.  Whatever  the  Mcond. 
revolution  settlement  had  secured  in  these  matters,  the 
treaty  of  union  secured.  If  the  revolution  abolished  prelacy, 
the  rojal  supremacy  io  matters  spiritual,  and  the  law  of 
patironage,-**Hio  did  the  treaty  of  unioa.  If  ^  revolution 
eetilement  restored  that  presbyteria^  <diurch  government, 
and  that  intnnsic  and  ezohisive  jurisdiction  bx  matters 
spiriteaj,  specially  inclusive  of  whatever  belongod  to  the 
**  examination  and  admission  of  ministers,*'  fpr  whioh  Knox 
and  Melville  had  struggled  successfully,  iu  1567  and  1592, 
and  which  Hendeiason  and  the  Glasgow  e^sembly  had  so 
emphatieally  asserted  in  1638, — so  did  the  treaty  of  union. 
Whatever  rights  the  ehurch  enjoyed  under  the  one,  were 
guaranteed  by  the  other;  and  that  in  tenne  moxe  explicit 
and  with  formalities  more  strict  and  solemn,  than  ware  almost 
ever  employed  upon  any  other  occasion  whateoever. 

The  event  sufficiently  justified  the  caution  and  solicitude  The  cavtion 
irhich  the  church,  and  her  friends  in  the  Scottish  legislature,  the  Sotch 

in  V ■ — 


had  displayed.    It  was  only  four  years  after  the  treaty  of  totheUnion. 
union  had  been  completed,  that  the  British  parliament  broke  fledbj  the  * 
its  pledge.    The  church  of  Scotland  had  often  seen  that  which 
acts  of  parliament  are  but  **  green  withs,"  when  statesmen 
and  politicians  find  it  convenient  to  break  loose  from  their 
restraints:  and  she  saw  it  again  in  1711.     Queen  Anne,  as 
is  now  well-known,  was  by  this  time  intri^^g  to  have  the 
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Cit4P.  lY.   crown  restored,  at  her  own  demise,  to  her  popish  hrotlier,  1688 
The  intxigaet  the  GhoTalier  St.  George.     Childless  herself,  and  half  dis- .  ^^ 

of  Queen  loo3a 

Anne  for  the  posed  to  regard  this  calamity  as  a  divine  judgment  for  the 
of  the  course  she  had  followed,  in  detaching  herself  from  the  party 
and  the  interest  of  her  father,  it  seems  not  unlikely,  that 
hoth  family  affection  and  a  desire  to  repair  what  she  had 
come  to  regard  as  an  injury  done  to  the  head  of  her  own 
family,  inclined  her  to  this  new  and  perilous  policy.  She 
had  now  broken,  moreover,  with  her  female  whig  favourite, 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Mrs.  Masham,  the  new 
confidant,  fed  the  tory  tastes  of  her  royal  mistress,  and  the 
government  being  now  in  the  hands  of  Bolingbroke,  measures 
were  secretly  but  vigorously  prosecuted  for  overturning  the 
protestant  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  restoring  the  elder 
branch  of  the  house  of  Stewart.  It  was  to  the  cunning  and 
Origiiiofthe  disgraceful  policy  connected  with  that  treasonable  scheme, 

net  restoring  *         •» 

patroMgein  the  church  and  the  people  of  Scotland  were  indebted  for  the 
to  Loo^  act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring  patronage.*  In  reference  to 
certain  observations  of  Lord  Brougham,  puttmg  a  different 
gloss  upon  the  history  of  that  statute,  a  letter  was  addressed 
a  few  years  ago  to  his  lordship,  full  of  truth  and  eloquence, 
in  which  the  following  conclusive  statement  occurs : — "  The 
union  had  sunk  the  presbyterian  representation  of  Scotland 
into  a  feeble  and  singularly  inefficient  minority.  Toryism, 
in  its  worst  form,  acquired  an  overpowering  ascendancy  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation:  Bolingbroke  engaged  in  his 
deep-laid  conspiracy  against  the  protestant  succession,  and 
our  popular  liberties ;  and  the  law  of  patronage  was  again 
established.  But  why  established?  On  this  important 
point  your  lordship's  great  historical  knowledge  seems  to  have 
deserted  you  at  once.     There  was  a  total  lapse  of  memory ; 

*  ThiB  set  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  oceasion  to  refer  to  it— 
somotimes  as  the  act  1711,  and  sometimes  as  the  act  1712.  It  was 
passed  in  the  former  jear,  and  came  into  force  in  the  Utter. 
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1688  and  all  that  remained  for  jour  lordship  in  the  peculiar  cir-   Chap.  iy. 

1833  cumstances  of  the  case,  was  just  to  take  the  law's  own  word 
for  the  goodness  of  the  law's  own  character.  Was  it  not 
sufficiently  fortunate  in  its  historians?  Smollett,  ere  he  Burnett, 
composed  his  English  history,  had  ahandoned  his  whig  scott,— all 
principles ;  Burnett  was  an  episcopalian  and  a  hishop ;  Sir  wcribinK 
Walter  Scott  a  staunch  tory,  and  full  of  the  predilections  to  the 
and  antipathies  of  his  party.  But  all  the  three,  my  lord, 
were  honest  and  honourable  men.  Smollett  would  hare 
told  your  lordship  of  the  peculiarly  sinister  spirit  which 
animated  the  last  parliament  of  Anne :  of  feelings  adverse  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  which  preyailed  among  the  people 
when  it  was  chosen :  and  that  the  act  which  re-established 
patronage  was  but  one  of  a  series,  all  bearing  on  an  object 
which  the  honest  Scotch  member  (Sir  David  Dalrymple), 
who  signified  his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  one  of  these, 
on  condition  that  it  should  be  designated  by  its  right  name, 
— an  ad  for  the  encouragement  o/immoraliiy  andjacobidsm 
in  Scodofndf — seems  to  have  discovered.  The  worthy  bishop 
is  still  more  decided.  Instead  of  triumphing  on  the  occasion, 
he  solemnly  assures  us,  that  the  thing  was  done  *  merely 
to  spite  the  presbyterians,  who  from  the  begmning  had  set 
it  up  as  a  principle,  that  parishes  had,  from  warrants  in 
scripture,  a  right  to  choose  their  ministers  ' — and  *  who 
saw  with  great  alarm,  a  motion  made  on  design  to  weaken 
and  undermine  their  establishment.*  And  the  good  Sir 
Walter,  notwithstanding  all  his  prejudices,  is  quite  as  candid. 
He  tells  us,  that  jacobitism  prevailed  in  Scotland  more  among 
the  upper,  than  the  lower  classes :  and  that  the  *  act  which 
restored  to  patrons  the  right  of  presenting  clergymen  to 
vacant  churches,  was  designed  to  render  the  churchmen 
more  dependent  on  the  aristocracy,  and  to  separate  them 
in  some  degree  from  their  congregations,  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  be  equally  attached  to,  or  influenced  by,  a 
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Chap.  IV.   minister  who  held  his  living  by  the  gift  of  a  great  mia,  aB>16SS 

\  to 

i8sa 


by  one  who  was  chosen  by  their  own  free  voice*  *    ♦    ♦    •I® 


The  law  which  re-established  patronage  in  Scotlaad^  wfaieh 
has  read^red  Christianity  inefficient  in  well-nigh  half  her 
Tho  Aet        parishes, — which  has  separated  scnne  of  her  better  elergymeB 
iiOared  the  from  her  churchy  and  many  of  her  better  people  from  her 
part  of  a      dergymen* — the  law  through  which  Robertson  ruled  in  the 
^^uSe  general  assembly,  and  which  Brougham  has  eulogiaed  in  the- 
the  king-     house  of  lords, — that  identical  law  formed  in  its  first  enact* 
nient,  no  unessential  porti<m  of  a  deep  and  dangerous  con- 
spiracy against  the  liberties  of  our  country.'*  f 
Addittoui         It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice  here,  in  paanng, 
onthispoint  one  OT  two  Other  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  true  origin 
and  design  of  the  patronage  act  of  Queen  Anne.    Dr.  Welsh, 
late  professor  of  ecdesiastieal  history  in  the  uniTersi^  of 
Edinburgh,  cited  in  his  eridenee  before  the  aati-patronaga 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  a  letter  written  by  a- 
'jrtt^^^    loading  English  to  an  influential  Scotch  jaeobite  in  1708r 
vSarw^Mia  '^"^  ^lii«h  has  been  preserved  by  Wodrow,  in  which  the 
J^^^   following  passage  occurs  :—<' The  matter  must  first  be 
sounded  ai  a  distance,  and  a  just  computation  of  our  strength 
made,— sueh  as  restoring  of  patronage,  and  the  granting  of 
indulgence,  with  liberty  to  possess  churches  and  benefices: 
and  this  will  undoubtedly  make  way  for  an  entire  re-est»- 
blishmeni  of  the  ancient  apostolic  order  of  bishops,  for  our 
queen  having  right,  as  patron,  to  a  great  many  churehas, 
she  will  still  prefer  those  of  our  persuasion  to  others:  and 
the  rest  of  laical  patrons,  partly  through  indination  and 
partly  thnmgh  interest  to  please  her  majesty,  will  Mow 
her  example."  {     The  Lockhart  papers  testiiy  still  more 

*  ThU  reference  is  to  the  secessions  of  last  century. 

t  Letter  from  one  of  the  S6otch  People  to  ike  Right  Eon.  Lord  Brougham 
md  Vauoy  on  the  opuUone  expreeeed  by  hie  Lordeh^  in  Ifts  Amchterarder 
ease.    Edinbnrgh,  1889. 

%  Patronage  Export,  p.  22  ?• 
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1688  vneqiiiToeally  to  the  same  thing.     Lochhart  was  the  agent  Chap,  iv.  * 
to    in  Scotland  of  tiie  Jacobite  party.     The  presbyterians  were  The  Lockhart 
the  grand  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  oonspiracy  in  which  the^dence 
he  was  engaged.    Unable  to  seduce  them  from  their  attach-  as  to  the 

.         .  1  .     •       •  .     «       «•        origin  tnd 

ment  to  the  proteatant  sncoession,  it  was  his  jeffmtical  policy  deugnof  the 
to  cUsgost  them  with  the  miion ;  to  inflame  their  jealousy  of  ActT' 
Ei^lsfid;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  weaken  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  their  church:  and  accordingly,  he  says^— *'I 
pressed  the  toleration  and  patronage  acts  more  earnestly, 
that  I  thought  the  presbyterian  clergy  would  be  from  thence 
convineed,  that  the  establishment  of  their  kirk  would  in 
time  be  oYvrturned,  as  it*  was  obyious  that  the  security 
thereof  was  not  so  thoroughly  established  by  the  union  as 
they  imagined."* 

These  yiews,  indeed,  are  now  so  thoroughly  established, 
that  no  one,  with  any  pretensions  to  candour  or  historical' 
aceoraey,  will  renture  to  call  them  in  question.    The  ''heats 
and  divisions,"  ascribed,  in  the  preamble  of  the  patronage  Duhoneity  of 
aet»  to  the  law  of  William  and  Mary  which  it  repealed,  were  meat  con- 
but  the  dishonest  plea  for  a  most  dishonest  deed.     1%e  pRamhie 
charge  was  as  worthy  of  credit  as  another  statement  which  Anne's  Act. 
oecnra  in  the  same  yeracieus  document,  that  the  patrons 
**  had  not  received  payment  or  satisfaction  for  their  right 
of  patronage."    li  is  well  known  that  the  patrons  had  been' 
amp]y  indennified.     **  As  to  anything  of  their  ciyil  rights,  Aniwertothe 

«  .<»  ^«  yv  diartte  umt 

the  act  1690  did  make  the  conditions  of  patrons  better  than  Patrons  had 
befove ;  not  only  by  reserring  unto  them  the  right  of  disposal  comMnsated 
of  yaeant  stipends  for  pious  uses  within  the  parish,  but  also  1690. 
giving  unto  tbem  the  heritable  rights  of  the  tithes,  restricting 
the  manisters  who  formerly  had  the  said  rights  to  stipends 
much  below  the  value  of  the  said  tithes."    And  as  these 
tithes^  feimerfy  bel^ging  to  the  chureh,  were  not  restored 

*  LoMart  Pajpers^  vol.  i.  pp.  417,  il8« 
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cuiAr.  lY.  to  her,  the  patrons,  under  the  patronage  act  of  Queen  Anne,  16SS 
came  "to  enjoy  both  the  purchase  and  the  price."*  «  *?„ 

If  anything  could  have  aggrarated  the  outrage  done  by 

the  passing  of  this  act  to  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  to 

the  solemn  obligations  of  the  treaty  so  recently  concluded 

between  the  two  kingdoms,  it  was  the  indecent  speed  with 

ThewTons     which  it  was  hurried  through  parliament      Without  any 

Church  by    Communication  held  with  the  church  on  the  subject,  the  bill 

the  Act  1713  .  ,         ,    .  ,       ,  -  1       orw  , 

aggravated  was  mtroduced  mto  the  house  of  commons  on  the  2uth 
vith  which  March,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  it  was  already  in  the  house 
of  losds.     In  less  than  three  weeks  a  measure  affecting  so 


deeply  the  religious  interests  and  privileges  of  Scotland, 
and  trenching  so  directly  on  the  settlement  which  the  treaty 
of  union  had  only  four  years  before  declared  to  be  unalterable, 
had  been  pushed  forward  through  aU  those  stages  which  the 
constitution  of  parliament  has  so  wisely  interposed  as  obstacles 
to  hasty  legislation ;  and  within  that  brief  period  it  had  ob- 
tained, by  a  majority  of  173  to  76,  the  sanction  of  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  British  legislature !  Those  were 
not  times  when  news  travelled  upon  the  lightning's  wing, 
and  when  men  could  be  transported  in  less  than  a  summer's 
day  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  Science  had  not  then 
learned  so  to  annihilate  either  space  or  time.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  intelligence  of  what  was  in  progress  in  the 
south  reach  the  northern  metropolis,  than  the  commission 
of  assembly  was  convened;  and  commissioners  were  dispatched 
with  all  haste  to  deliver  the  remonstrances  of  the  church, 
^ew^thv  ^^®*®  gentlemen,  the  Rer.  William  Oarstairs,  Thomas 
the  Church  Black  well,  and  Eobert  Baillie,  ministers  of  influence  and 

to  London,  '        ^  ' 

^oreraon-  consideration  in  the  church,  immediately  on  their  arrival 
against  tiha  brought  their  case  by  petition  before  the  house  of  lords ;  in 
the  Bil      which  petition,  after  an  able  statement  of  the  question,  they 

*  HepreteniaUon  of  Commiaaioners  of  the  Churek  dgamtt  Queen 
Anne'tAcU 
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1 088  erared  «*from  their  lordships  justice  and  mature  daliheratioD,  chap,  iy. 
1833  *^^*  *  ^^'  ^  *^®^  humhly  conceived,  so  nearly  affecting 
'  the  late  treaty  of  union,  in  one  of  its  most  fundamental  and 
essential  articles,  respecting  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  their  church  at  that  time  was  possessed 
of  by  law,  for  the  security  of  which  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land was  so  much  concerned  as  not  to  allow  their  com- 
missioners to  make  it  any  part  of  their  treaty,  hut  reserved 
it  as  a  thing  unalterable  by  any  judicature  deriving  its  con- 
stitution from  the  said  treaty,  shdit  not  be  approved  by  their 
lordahipa,  especially  while  the  nature  of  the  treaty  itself  shows 
it  to  be  a  reciprocal  transaction  betwixt  the  two  nations." 

The  house  of  lords  paid  to  these  reverend  commissioners  The  vaj  in 

which  their 

the  empty  compliment  of  allowing  them  to  be  heard  by  remon- 
comisel  against  the  bill,  at  the  bar  of  the  house.     This  took  treated:  Bin 

hnrried  on 

place  on  the  12th  of  April ;  and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  with  greator 
deference  they  had  affected  to  show  to  the  representations  before. 
of  the  church,  their  lordships,  without  giving  to  the  arguments 
that  had  been  laid  before  them  the  consideration  even  of  an 
hour,  had  the  bill,  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  sitting, 
read  a  second  time,  committed,  read  a  third  time,  and  sent 
back,  with  certain  amendments,  to  the  house  of  commons. 
These  amendments  were  agreed  to  without  a  division ;  and 
on  the  22d  of  the  following  month,  the  queen  gave  the 
royal  assent  to  a  bill  which,  after  deadening  the  church  for 
a  century,  has  at  length  proved  the  occasion  of  rending  it 
asunder  from  the  state.  The  commission  of  assembly  had 
petitioned  the  queen  against  the  measure,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  had  sent  their  commissioners  to  London  to  oppose 
it.  But  all  these  remonstrances  were  thrown  to  the  wmds. 
Many,  in  all  probability,  of  the  English  members  of  the 
legislature  neither  knew  nor  cared  much  about  the  matter. 
Scotch  questions  have  seldom  obtained  much  consideration, 
at  any  period,  in  the  British  parliament.     In  171 1»  national 

X.  I 
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Chap.  iy.  prejudices  in  the  south  were  peouliarlj  strong,  and  were  no  16S9 
Scotch         doubt  easily  enlisted  by  the  soyemment  of  the  day  in  fayour .  ^oo 

question!         ^  •  ,  .    ^  -n  .  looo» 

not  much  of  any  scheme  that  promised,  as  Burnett  expresses  it,  "to 
the  British  spite  the  presby terians "  of  Scotland.  Hence  the  facility 
with  which  this  most  obnoxious  and  disgraceful  measure 
was  carried  through. 
^SSchul^  It  may  not  be  improper,  before  proceeding  to  notice  the 
view  to  get  <^haracter  and  to  trace  the  history  and  influence  of  this  act 
mis  Aet^'  restoring  patronage,  to  adyert  to  some  of  the  other  steps 
repealed,  which  the  church  subsequently  adopted  in  the  yain  endea- 
your  to  procure  its  repeat  As  the  death  of  queen  Anne, 
and  the  consequent  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1715,  oyer- 
threw  the  Jacobite  influence  by  which  the  court  had  been 
for  some  years  so  much  and  so  mischieyously  guided,  a 
fayourable  opportunity  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  assailing 
the  patronage  law,  and  getting  justice  done  to  the  treaty  of 
union  and  to  the  church.  In  the  month  of  May  of  that 
year,  the  assembly  accordingly  transmitted  to  the  king  an 
earnest  testimony  against  the  yoke  which  the  law  of  patro- 
nage had  imposed — declaring  that,  while  **  it  appears 
equitable  in  itself,  and  agreeable  to  the  liberty  of  Christians 
and  a  free  people,  to  haye  interest  in  the  choice  of  .those  to 
whom  they  intrust  the  care  of  their  souls,  it  is  a  hardship 
to  be  imposed  upon  in  so  tender  a  point,  and  that  frequently 
by  patrons  who  have  no  property  nor  residence  in  tho 
parishes."  This  appeal  proving  unsuccessful,  commission- 
ers were  again  sent  to  London  two  years  afterwards,  who 
laid  the  representations  of  the  church  once  more  before  par- 
liament, and  urged  the  repeal  of  the  oflensiye  law, — ^but 
equally  in  yain. 

By  yarious  measures  of  a  similar  kind,  taken  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  which  more  particular  reference  will  after- 
wards be  made,  the  church  long  continued  to  maintain  its  . 
protest  against  the  act  of  Queen  Anne*    But  meanwhile,  in 
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1688  order  to  preserve  the  continuousness  of  this  narrative,  and   Chap.  iv. 

18^^  also  to  place  the  reader  in  a  position  to  understand  the  Chaugeirhich 
change  which  hegan  soon  after  this  period  to  manifest  itself  appear  in 
in  the  whole  spirit  and  administration  of  the  church  her-  and'Sdmini 
self,  it  will  be  necessai-j  to  advert  to  some  points  not  yet  the  cuorcii. 
considered. 

And  first,  as  to  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring  patro* 
nage.    Its  discreditable  authorship  and  intention  have  been 
already  exposed.     But  what  were  the  powers  which  it'^'fP?'^?" 
actually  conferred  upon  patrons  ?     It  is  important  to  know  ^^.^'^^^ 
the  judgment  that  was  entertained  and  acted  on  in  regard  ffttroos. 
to  this  question,  by  the  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
courts  of  law  on  the  other,  while  that  statute  was  still  fresh 
and  new,  and  when  its  proper  legal  force  and  effect  could 
hardly  have  been  misunderstood.     To  the  ordinary  reader, 
the  only  change  which  it  would  seem  to  have  introduced,  was 
in  the  initial  right  of  selecting  the  presentee.     Under  the 
statute  1690,  that  right  belonged  to  the  protestant  heritors 
and  elders  of  the  parish.     Queen  Anne's  act  repealed  the 
act  1690,  ''in  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  presento-  Thetermiof 

'  ^  the  Act  on 

tion  of  ministers  by  heritors  and  others  therein  mentioned  ;*'  thii  point 
and  declares,  that  ''from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1712,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  her  majesty,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  and  for  every  other  person  or  persons  who 
have  right  to  any  patronage  or  patronages,  of  any  church 
or  churches  whatever,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called 
Scotland,     *     *     *     to  present  a  qualified  minister  or 
ministers  to  any  church  or  churches   whereof  they  are 
patrons."    But  that  nothing  beyond  this  change,  m  the  ^® ^'  ®' 
initial  act  of  selecting  the  qualified  minister  to  be  presented,  ^^<^^  ^^ 
was  designed — ^nothing  more  than  taking  the  power  to  aavem'one 
nominate  from  the  heritors  and  elders,  and  transferring  it  tJ»e  ■uSsti- ' 

tntion  of  the 

to  the  patrons — the  act  itself  seems  very  distinctly  to  de-  pjuon  for 
dare.     So  far  from  professing  to  touch  the  previous  stand-  and  eiden. 
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CuAP.  IV.   ing  of  any  of  the  other  parties  concerned  in  the  settlement  ICSS 
of  a  minister,  whether  the  presbyteries  or  the  people,  the  ^  ^.^ 
act  expressly  sets  forth,  *'  that  the  presbytery  of  the  respec- 
tiro  bounds  shall,  and  is  hereby  obliged,  to  receive  and 
admit  in  the  same  manner  such  qualified  minister  or  minis- 
ters as  shall  be  presented  by  the  respective  patrons,  as  the 
persons  or  ministers  presented  hefore  the  passing  of  this  act^ 
ought  to  have  been  admiUed" 
Upon  no  view      Were  it  even  granted  that  the  expression  **  heritors  and 

could  it  be    others,**  which  the  act  employs,  was  intended  to  describe  the 

held  to  have  j:     •/    ' 

touted  the  right  of  presentation  which  it  repealed,  as  consisting  of  the 
of  the         whole  complex  right  of  heritors,  elders,  and  people  taken 
together,  still  this  would  not  and  could  not  touch  the  juris- 
diction of  the  presbytery.    This  construction  of  the  statute, 
of  course,  assumes  that  the  people  had  a  direct  share  under 
the  act  1690,  in  the  right  of  presenlation^  and  that  this  right 
of  theirs,  co-ordinate  with  the  right  of  the  elders  itnd  heri- 
tors, was,  by  the  act  restoring  patronage,  taken  away ;  and 
if  this  be  conceded — and  it  is  so,  only  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment— it  is  the  very  utmost  extent  of  the  change  wliich  any 
Neither  in     onc  cau  pretend  that  Queen  Anne*s  act  introduced.     Even 
by  impiica.   after  all  this,  it  still  remained  statute  law  that  the  presby- 
repeai  tboie  tcry  was  the  only  competent  tribunal  '<  at  whose  judgment, 
which         and  by  whose  determination  the  calling  and  entry  of  a  par- 
epihtuai  °   ticular  minister  is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded."   It  cannot 
of'the*^  ^^  be  pretended  that  either  that  important  clause  in  the  act 
cLurch.       1590,  or  any  of  the  other  fundamental  acts  relating  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  in  matters  spiritual,  which  the 
revolution  settlement  restored  and  ratified,  were  in  any  way 
affected ;  and,  as  by  these  ancient  statutes  it  was  "  accord- 
ing to  the  discipline  of  the  kirk,*'  that  church  judicatories 
were  called  on  to  proceed  in  the  examination  and  admission 
of  ministers,  the  church  remained  free,  even  under  the  act 
1712,  to  give  effect  to  her  own  conscientious  judgment  in 
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1688  each  particular  case,  and  to  see  that  her  own  fundamental   Ciup.  iv. 
*^„  principle  of  non-intrusion  was  carefully  observed. 

Certain  it  is  beyond  all  dispute  that  the  church  both  ^J^J'^** 
understood  that  these  powers  continued  in  her  possession,  undenitand 
and  acted  on  this  imderstandini;  without  hesitation,  subse-  1712  intcr- 

1  fercdwiUi 

quently  to  1712.   For  some  years  thereafter  indeed,  patrons  her  spiritual 
did  not  Tcnture  to  exercise  their  right  of  presentation  at  all. 
Such  was  their  consciousness  of  the  wrong  Queen  Anne's 
act  had  done  to  the  church  and  people  of  Scotland,  and 
such  was  the  strength  of  public  feeling  against  it,  that 
patrons  commonly  contented  themselyes  with  using  such  Pato)M  wen 
private  influence  as  their  position  gave  them  to  procure  a  J""*  "S^d 
call  in  favour  of  the  individual  whom  they  might  wish  to  ^  ac^  «pon 
nominate.     In  almost  every  instance  there  were  at  that 
period  competing  calls,  and  the  person  favoured  by  the 
patron  was  by  no  means  always  the  successful  candidate. 
At  length,  however,  patrons  took  courage;  the  first  example 
which  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  general  assembly,  or  its 
commission,  of  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  enforce  the 
right  of  patronage  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  an  appa- 
rent majority  of  the  congregation,  was  in  the  year  1720. 
It  was  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Spynie.     The  patron,  ^^^t  ease  of 

*  *^"'  *  an  attempt 

Sir  Harry  Innes,  appealed  in  that  case  to  the  general  assem-  ^^°^^'^ 
bly  against  a  sentence  of  the  synod  of  Moray,  because  of  J^^^py^**^ 
"  their  refusal  to  settle  Mn  William  Mercer,  probationer, 
aa  minister  of  that  parish,  upon  his  (Sir  H.  I.'s)  presenta- 
tion, and  a  call  of  some  of  the  heritors  and  parishioners, 
which  settlement  is  opposed  by  others  of  the  said  heritors 
and  people."  Sir  Harry,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
attempt  to  stand  on  his  own  right  of  presentation  alone, 
but  pleads  that  his  presentee  had  also  a  call  from  some  at 
least  of  the  parishioners.  The  assembly,  not  satisfied  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  call,  and  not  recognizing  a  mere  pre- 
sentation as  giving  any  title  to  a  cure  of  souls,  however 
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cbap.  it.  important  an  element  it  might  be  in  the  title  to  a  benefice^  168S 
TheAjsembiy  remitted  the  matter  to  the  commisBion,  and  mean  while,  ^„ 
attempt,—    directed  the  presbytery  to  send  Mr.  Mercer  "  to  preach  in 
it  WHS  made  the  foresaid  parish  of  Spynie,  and  that  they  take  further 
of  the         trial  of  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of  that  parish  towards 
him."     It  was  reported  by  the  presbytery  to  the  commis« 
sion,  that  this  further  trial  of  the  people's  inclination  having 
been  made,  there  were  three  out  of  nine  heritors,  three  out 
of  thirteen  elders,  and  twelve  ont  of  sizty-nine  heads  of 
families  in  his  favour.     The  patron  and  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Mercer  appeared,  by  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  the  com- 
mission, and  it  is  most  material  to  notice  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  show  that  a  presentation  could  be  legally 
enforced  without  a  call,  or  in  the  face  of  the  reclaiming 
The  nza-      congregation.    Their  line  of  argument  was  this,  that  undue 

luent  of  the 


patron  and   methods  had  been  used  to  prejudice  the  people  against  the 

his  r 
ers,- 
Consistent 


I  support- 


presentee,  and  that  some  of  those  who  opposed  him  were 


with  the      *'  disaffected  to  the  present  establishment  of  the  church." 
»ra.mtra-    Ultimately  the  appeal  was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Mercer  was 


iion. 


settled  in  another  parish. 

The  earliest  instance  to  be  met  with  of  anything  that  had 

even  the  appearance  of  a  disposition  to  settle  a  minister 

against  the  will  of  the  people,  took  place  in  1725.     It  was 

Firetinctance  the  case  of  a  church  in  Aberdeen.     The  ma^cistrates  and 

of  an  acrtnal  .,!,,.  mi  ^   .    ^ 

intnuion.  council  of  the  City  woro  patrons.  They  claimed  to  appoint 
tiiatof  Ab^.  a  minister  absolutely,  and  without  respect  to  the  concur- 
rence of  the  people.  The  synod  of  Aberdeen — still  lea- 
vened with  the  spirit  of  the  prelatic  establishment,  which 
was  abolished  in  1690,  and  whose  adherents  had  always 
been  numerous  in  that  district  of  the  country — had  agreed 
to  proceed  to  a  settlement  upon  the  presentation  alone. 
Their  sentence  to  this  effect  was  reversed  upon  appeal  bj 
the  general  assembly,  and  instruction  given  to  moderate  in 
a  new  call,  and  to  consult  "  the  inclinations  of  the  heads  of 
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1688  families."    The  result  of  this  sentence  was  a  new  call  to   cha?^. 

1833  ^^^  presentee,  signed  by  139  heads  of  families,  but  opposed 
by  307.  The  commission  of  assembly,  to  whom  power  to 
dispose  of  the  case  had  been  given,  sustained  this  call,  and 
by  so  doing  sanctioned  an  intrusion.  Against  this  decision 
there  were  many  dissentients,  and  amongst  these  the  lord 
adrocate,  the  learned  and  accomplished  Forbes  of  Culloden,  Theintrnsioii 

comphuned 

afterwards  president  of  the  court  of  session.     When  ^e  of  by  Forbes 

of  Culloden, 

record  of  the  commission  was  laid  before  the  assembly,  that  and  du- 

approved 

supreme  court  of  the  church  expressly  "  disapproved  of  the  by  the 
commissioners'  proceedings,"  as  not  having  shown  *'a  due 
regard  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people."  But  in  conside- 
ration that  the  sentence  of  the  commission  was  final  in  a 
case  that  had  been  remitted  to  it  for  decision,  the  assembly, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  did  not  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  set 
it  aside. 

Another  case  occurred  a  few  years  later,  in  1729,  in 
which  the  assembly  took  a  more  decided  course  still.     It 
was  in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  principal  of  King's  college, 
Aberdeen.     The  college,  as  patron,  had  presented  him  to  Another 
the  parish  of  Old  Machar,  and  a  limited  number  of  the  intmaionin 

,*  ,  1729.    The 

parishioners  had  also  given  him  a  call.  There  was,  how-  lettiement 
ever,  a  competing  call  to  a  Mr.  Howie,  which  appears  to  by  the 
have  been  more  numerously  signed.  The  presbytery  sus- 
tained Mr.  Howie's  call,  although  he  had  no  presentation 
at  all.  This  sentence,  the  synod  on  appeal  reversed,  and 
at  the  same  time  sustained  the  call  to  Principal  Chalmers, 
and  inducted  him  into  the  charge.  These  proceedings  of 
the  synod  having  been  brought  under  the  re^ew  of  the  assem- 
bly, the  settlement  of  Principal  Chalmers  was  annulled  and 
the  parish  declared  vacant. 

Ifothing  could  mark  more  unequivocally  than  such  judg- 
ments as  these,  what  was  the  view  which  the  church  then 
took  of  its  own  powers,  and  of  the  construction  which  it  put 
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CrsKT.  lY.  upon  the  act  of  Qaeen  Anne.     There  cannot  be  a  qnestion,  16SS 
Proceedings   that  the  footing  on  which  those  judgments  proceeded  was  ^ 
Church  in    this, — first,  that  the  law  restoring  patronage  had  not  set 
■how  clearly  asido  the  principle,  that  **  no  pastor  is  to  be  intruded  on  a 

whatwu  7  ,    .        .,1    II         1  111 

her  own      Congregation  contrary  to  their  will;     and  second,  that  the 
powen  nn.  patron*s  right,  at  the  Tery  utmost,  could  affect  only  the 

dcrlheAct   f        -         ,         ^   ^      ,,.,..     ,  i.  ,       , 

of  Quoen     benefice,  but  left  the  disposal  of  the  cure  of  souls  abso- 
lutely  at  the  discretion  of  the  church.     As  showing  that 
this  is  no  modem  gloss  put,  to  serve  a  purpose,  upon  the 
decisions  in  question,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  refer  to 
the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  that 
century,  when  treating  expressly  of  this  subject.*     Refer- 
ring to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  in  such  matters,  as 
ratified  by  the  reyolution  settlement  and  the  treaty  of  union, 
Ciotbie.  an    ^^  says, — ''  Hence,  in  the  settlement  of  churches,  they  (the 
th^"^'    ^^^^^^  courts)  retain,  and  must  always  retain,  the  power 
tiun  of  the    that  WO  havo  seen  vested  in  them  (by  the  statutes  1567 

Church  ^  •' 

under  that  and  1592)  of  rejecting  a  presentee,  even  though  qualified^ 
and  of  conferring  the  ministerial  office  on  another,  though 
without  the  right  of  bestowing  the  stipend.**  "In  fact," 
he  continues,  "  no  atiempt  has  been  made  to  wrest  this  power 
out  of  ihdr  handa.  For  though,  by  the  statute  10th  of 
Queen  Anne,  chap.  12,  the  act  1690  was  repealed,  and  the 
power  therein  given  to  heritors  and  elders  taken  away,  and 
the  right  of  presentation  restored  to  patrons,  yet  that  right 
(the  right  of  presentation)  was  not  enlarged  by  that  statute. 
It  was  restored  precisely  on  the  same  footing  that  U  had 
formerly  stood.' '  And  things  standing  thus, — a  right  on 
the  part  of  the  patron  to  present,  and  a  right  on  the  part  of 
the  church  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  whether  effect 
shall  be  given,  quoad  spiriiualict,  to  the  presentation  in  any 
particular  case  or  no, — l^Ir.  Crosbie  puts  the  matter  thus : 

*  Andrew  Crosbie — the  Pleydcll  of  Quj  Mannering:  ThcnghU  on 
Patronage  and  Prtteniatiom^  1769. 
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1688  *'It  Will  often  be  a  question  of  ecclesiastical  expediency,   Cnxr.  iv. 
1  oSo  whether  a  parish  should  remain  yacant,  or  a  particular  pre-  The  ciiurcb. 

XoOw*  ,  ECOOTuing  to 

sentee  be  settled?  as,  for  example,  while  either  a  large  Mr. CnMbie, 
secession,  or  a  general  non-attendance  on  public  worship  by  undoubted 

*■  *■      "    right  to  dia- 

the  people,  appear  to  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  pose  of  the 
settlement  of  the  presentee.  When  another  candidate  ap- 
pears on  the  field  besides  the  presentee,  who  is  regularly 
called  by  the  people,  and  who  is  willing  to  accept  the 
charge,  the  question  of  expediency  seems  to  be  at  an  end. 
Ecclesiastical  rules  point  out  what  the  determination  ought 
to  be," 

In  point  of  fact,  the  church  contmued  long  after  1729  to  The  Orarch 

coDtinued  to 

act  upon  these  principles.  Not,  indeed,  with  the  steadfast-  act  on  these 
ness  and  uniformity  of  that  earlier  period :  and  the  causes  after  172^ 
and  consequences  of  her  defections  from  that  better,  more 
scriptural,  and  more  constitutional  policy,  wiU  come  imme- 
diately to  be  considered.  But  still  the  very  fact  that,  from 
time  to  time,  she  did  consult  the  ''ecclesiastical  expediency*' 
of  which  Mr.  Crosbie  speaks,  and  enforce  her  own  non- 
intrusion ''rules,"  makes  it  manifest  that,  when  she  acted 
otherwise,  it  was  not  under  the  constraint  of  the  ciyil  law, 
or  of  any  external  force,  but  solely  under  the  influence  of  a 
party  within  her  own  courts,  who  had  more  sympathy 
with  patrons  than  with  either  the  rights  or  the  edification 
of  the  people.  As  illustrative  of  this  occasional  adherence 
to  older  and  sounder  views,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
case  of  Kinnaird,  in  1736.  The  crown  being  patron  of  ^oficm- 
this  parish,  issued  a  presentation  in  favour  of  a  Mr.  Blackie,  17S6. 
to  whom  the  most  decided  and  unanimous  opposition  was 
offered  by  the  people.  Attempts  were  made  in  consequence 
to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his  presentation,  and  so  to  put 
an  end  to  the  contest.  Complaining  of  this  interference, 
the  counsel  for  the  crown  protested  "that  it  was  illegal 
to.  tamper  with  his  majesty's  presentee,  or  any  other  per- 
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Crap.  iy.   bod,  to  drop  any  office,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  conferred  16SS 
by  bis  majesty."     Mr.  Blackie,  tbus  supported,  refused  ^^g^ 
to  abandon  his  presentation ;  and  the  assembly,  put  in  this 
Decision  of    Way  to  the  proof,  decided  promptly  and  firmly  that  *'  Mr. 
AMcmbiy  In  Gcorge  Blackio,  probationer,  cannot  be  admitted  minister 
case.  of  Einnaird,  but  that  the  parish  must  be  otherwise  settled, 

according  to  the  laws  that  obtain  in  this  churdi.'*  Here  was 
an  exact  exemplification  of  Mr.  Grosbie's  statement.  There 
might  be  an  expediency  in  acting  so  as  to  secure  for  the 
church's  minister  the  civil  benefice.  But  there  was  also  a 
higher  expediency  in  acting  so  as  to  secure  a  suitable  and 
acceptable  pastor  for  the  flock.  It  could  never  be  other- 
wise than  the  church's  interest,  as  well  as  her  duty,  so 
to  conduct  her  proceedings  as  that  these  two  expediencies 
might  be  brought,  if  possible,  to  harmonize.  But  when 
any  case  arose,  like  that  of  Mr.  Blackie  and  the  parish  of 
Kinnaird,  in  which  the  title  to  the  benefice  could  be  made 
good  only  at  the  expense  of  dispersing  the  flock,  there  could 
no  longer  be  a  question,  on  the  ground  either  of  scripture 
or  of  the  church's  own  constitutional  principles,  which  of 
the  two  expediencies  should  be  preferred.  What  laws  they 
were  which  **  obtained  in  this  church,"  and  according  to 
which  the  assembly  decided  that  the  parish  of  Kinnaird 
must  be  settled,  was  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  general 
declaratory  act  which  that  same  assembly  (1736)  adopted. 
Assembly;!  — Setting  forth,  that  **  since  the  reformation,"  it  had  been 
infaTouruT  a  fundamental  principle  of  this  church,  **  that  no  minister 
•ion  in  1780.  be  intruded  into  any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  con* 
gregation. "  In  accordance  with  that  fundamental  principle, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  her  intrinsic  and  often-ratified  juris- 
diction in  the  "examination  and  admission  of  ministers," 
the  church  refused,  in  174Q,  to  settle  the  presentee  to  the 
parish  of  CmTie ;  m  1752,  the  presentee  to  the  parish 
of  Biggar;  in  1762,  the  presentees  to  Glendovan  and  St. 
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1688  Ninians:  and  in  ail  these  inBtances  she  did  so  solely  on  the   chap.  iy. 

1  HVi  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  insufficiency  of  the  caU  and  the  opposition  of 
the  people. 

It  thus  appears,  that  for  half  a  century  after  the  passing  Forflftyyean 
of  Queen  Anne's  act,  the  church  from  time  to  time  pro*  imasing  a 
nonnced  judffments  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for,  Anne'«  Act. 

•'      ®  .  .         the  Church 

except  on  the  view  already  given, — that  the  act  restoring  fi^nentiT 
patronage  had  not,  in  her  view  of  it,  interposed  any  legal  non-intni- 
obstacle  to  the  full  exercise  of  her  own  discretion  in  enforc-  principle. 
ing  her  non-intrusion  principle,  and  in  deciding  in  what 
circumstances  she  would  ordain  any  man  to  the  office  of  the 
holy  ministry,  or  induct  him  into  a  cure  of  souls. 

But  the  question  arises,  and  it  is  a  most  important  one, —  ^J^  f^ 
were  the  ciril  courts  in  those  days  at  one  with  the  church  *****  P®"^ 

''  KO^uiesce  ui 

in  the  interpretation  which  they  put  on  the  act  of  Queen  JJ^wS? hw* 
Anne?    Did  they  then  assume,  or  attempt  to  enforce,  the  J«'»«Ji<^onf 
principle  that  this  act  deprired  the  courts  of  the  church  of 
all  right  to  look  at  anything  but  the  life,  literature,  and 
morab  of  the  patron's  presentee, — and  bound  them  undor 
the  pains  of  civil  law  to  ordain  and  induct  him,  unless 
they  found  him,  in  some  one  or  other  of  these  particulars, 
unqualified?     The  clear   and   unequivocal  opinion  of  an 
eminent  lawyer — Crosbie — ^writing  about  the  middle  of  last 
century    upon    the    subject,   has    been  already    noticed. 
Another  authority  still  more  influential,  may  be  cited, — 
the  famous  Lord  Karnes, — a  man  whose  philosophic  mind, 
equally  with  his  great  legal  knowledge,  give  peculiar  weight 
and  force  to  his  judgment  upon  such  a  question.     Treating 
expressly  in  his  **  law  tracts  "  on  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  different  courts  in  Scotland,  his  lordship  lays  it  down  statement  of 
as  a  thing  well  known  and  understood,  that  "ecclesiastical  onthejnna 
courts  have  an  important  jurisdiction  in  providing  parishes  Church,  in 
with  proper  ministers  or  pastors ;  and  they  exercise  their  moit  of  ^ 


jurisdiction  by  naming,  for  the  ministry  of  the  vacant 
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Chap,  iy.  church,  that  person  duly  qualified  who  is  presented  by  the  1688 
patron.  Their  senteuce  ia  ultimate,  even  where  their  pro-  -iqoo 
ceedings  are  illegal  (i.e,,  illegal  according  to  the  judgment 
of  civil  law) — the  person  authorized  by  their  sentence,  even 
in  opposition  to  the  presentee  (of  the  patron),  is  de  facto 
minister  of  the  parish,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  perform 
every  ministerial  function."  That  is  to  say,  this  eminent 
lawyer  and  judge,  familiar  alike  with  the  constitution  and 
practice  of  the  courts,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical »  in 
Scotland, — ^a  man  whose  public  and  professional  life,  com- 
mencing not  long  after  the  passing  of  Queen  Anne*8  act, 
extended  to  fully  half  a  century,  and  included  the  very 
period  whose  ecclesiastical  history  is  now  under  review, — 
held  it  to  be  a  settled  and  familiar  principle,  that  not  merely 
the  ordination,  but  the  admission  of  a  minister  to  a  pastoral 
charge,  is  exclusively  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  and  can- 
not be  touched,  excepting  as  to  civil  effects,  by  any  civil 
court  whatever.  The  civil  court  was  entitled  to  look  to  the 
benefice,  and  to  withhold  it  from  any  individual  who,  though 
ordained  to  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  parish,  might  be 
found  to  want  the  proper  title  to  its  temporalities :  but  this 
LordKunet*  was  all.  *'  It  would  be  a  great  defect,"  says  Lord  ELamea» 
the^e<nc  ''in  the  constitution  of  a  government,  that  ecclesiastical 
Acri592.  ^  courts  should  have  an  arbitrary  power  in  providing  parishes 
with  ministers.  To  prevent  such  arbitrary  power,  the  check 
provided  by  law  is,  that  a  minister  settled  illegally,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  the  stipend.  This  happily  reconciles  two 
things  commonly  opposite.  The  check  is  extremely  mild^ 
and  yet  is  fully  effectual  to  prevent  the  abuse." 

It  is  not,  however,  on  the  mere  dicta  even  of  such  legal 
authorities  as  Crosbie  or  Lord  Karnes,  the  question  need  be 
decided,  as  to  what  were  held  to  be  the  reUtive  position  and 
powers  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  under  the  act  of 
Queen  Anne.     Decisions  as  well  as  dicta  can  be  adduced 
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1688  in  abundaDce.    Ample  evidence  has  been  already  given  as   Chap.  iv. 

1 Q90  ^  ^^0  construction  put  upon  that  statute  by  the  courts  of  These  yiews 
the  church;   their  practice  shows  that  they  held  their  hjiceUuma 
jurisdiction,  in  the  ordination  and  admission  of  ministers,  Heia, 
to  be  still  entire,  exclusive,  and  ultimate.     But  what  said 
the  courts  of  law? 

Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  fact,  that  when 
the  commission  of  assembly  appointed  a  settlement  at 
Aberdeen  in  1726,  without  a  due  regard  to  the  principle 
of  non-intrusion,  one  of  the  leading  dissentients  who  brought 
that  proceeding  under  the  review  of  the  general  assembly 
was  the  lord  advocate  of  the  day,  the  chief  law-officer  of 
the  crown,  and  he  an  individual  no  less  distinguished  than 
the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden.  Some  years 
later,  in  1735,  a  presbytery  having  disregarded  the  presen- 
tation of  the  patron  altogether,  and  settled  another  indivi- 
dual on  the  call  of  the  congregation,  the  interposition  of. 
the  civil  court  was  sought,  and  their  decision  unequivocally 
intimates  what  they  understood  to  be  the  full  amount  of 
their  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.     They  found*  that  '*the  in^portuit 

.__  .  _,  ...     .,  ,,         -1  1.      aeciaion  of 

right  to  the  stipend  is  a  civu  right,  and  therefore  that  this  tho  Coun  of 

.  ,       Session  in 

court  have  power  to  cognosce  and  determine  upon  the  1736. 
legality  of  the  admission  of  ministers,  ad  hune  effectum^ 
whether  the  person  admitted  shaU  have  light  to  the  stipend.^* 
Beyond  this  the  courts  of  law,  in  those  days,  not  only  never 
went,  but  expressly  refused  to  go,  as  can  be  shown  by 
reference  to  a  case  in  point.  The  presbytery  of  Dunse, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  thought  fit  to  disregard 
the  patron's  presentee  altogether,  and  were  proceeding  to 
settle  another  person  upon  the  call  of  the  congregation. 
The  patron  sought  redress  in  the  civil  court,  asking  not 
simply  that  the  temporalities  of  the  cure  should  be  with- 

*  Moncrieff  v.  Maxton,  1735. 
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Chap,  iv.   held  from  the  person  whom  the  congregation  had  called,  168S 

but  that  the  court  should  interdict  the  presbytery  from  pro*  ^g^ 

ceeding  with  the  settlement  of  that  person  altogether.    Both 

the  judgment  pronounced  in  the  case,  and  the  reasons  on 

which  it  was  founded,  are  reported  by  Lord  Monboddo : — 

^IJtrefitte*  *' ^'*^  this   conclusion,"  says  his  lordship,  "the  court 

«wSh  orft  ^^^^  ^^*  meddle,  because  that  was  interfering  with  the 

'^>UCTof  the  V^^^^  ^  ordination,  or  the  internal  policy  of  the  church, 

^^^^  with  which  the  lords  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do."  ♦ 

Dunia        ^ay,  80  late  as  the  year  1794,  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 

Unst,  in  Shetland,  the  court  of  session  continued  to  take 

the  same  view  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  limited  strictly  to  the 

disposal  of  the  benefice.     In  this  case  the  presbytery,  on 

the  assumption  that  the  six  months  allowed  for  the  exercise 

of  his  right  of  presentation  to  the  patron  were  expired,  and 

that  the  right  had  consequently  fallen  to  them,  ^r6  deooluto, 

nominated  a  Mr.  Gray  to  the  parish,  and  actually  settled 

Decision  in    him  in  the  charge.     The  patron.  Lord  Dundas,  on  applica- 

Vnrt;  the    tion  to  the  civil  court,  was  found  to  have  exercised  his  right 

ciTil  court 

limiu  its  in-  within  the  time  allowed  by  law ;  and  the  court  being  asked 

t^rferenceto  .jt 

Uie  benefice,  on  this  ground  to  Order  the  presbytery  to  set  aside  the 
settlement  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  to  proceed  to  take  trial  of  the 
patron's  presentee,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement,  declined 
to  do  so.  They  put  the  check  spoken  of  by  Lord  Eames, 
in  force, — ^that  is,  the  provision  of  the  act  1592,  which 
entitled  the  patron  to  retain,  for  pious  uses  within  the 
parish,  the  fruits  of  the  benefice, — ^but  they  did  nothing 
more.  The  settlement  of  Mr.  Gray,  to  all  spiritual  efiects, 
remained  untouched  and  entire ;  and  no  attempt  was  made, 
by  any  civil  compulsitor,  to  compel  the  presbytery  to  look 
at  the  patron's  presentee  at  all.f 

**  Hay   V.  Presbytery  of  Danse,  1749.    Brown's  Stq)plemeni^  V., 
p.  768. 
t  In  deciding  the  fiunous  Auchterarder  case,  hi  1839,  Lord  Brongham 
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loss      The  eTideoce  is  thus  clear  and  conduaiye,  tliat  according  Cbap.  iv. 

^    to  the  understanding  both  of  the  church  herself  and  of  the  Concinsioato 
'  courts  of  law,  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  was  held  to  have  left  from  tbtM 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  over  everything  touching  the 
title  to  ordination,  and  to  the  cure  of  souls,  exactly  as  it 
was  before.     And  it  may  with  all  safety  be  affirmed,  that 
on  no  other  understanding  would  the  church  have  submitted 
to  that  act  even  for  an  hour.     True,  indeed,  the  church 
was  no  party  to  that  act ;  whatever  may  have  been  the 
extent  to  which  it  went  in  restoring  the  civil  right  of  patron- 
age— she  had  done  nothing  but  protest  against  it,  as  a  most 
unrighteous  interference  with  the  integrity  of  that  state  of 
things  which  the  treaty  of  union  had  declared  to  be  unalter- 
able for  ever.     But  had  the  church  imagined,  or  had  the 
civil  courts  declared,  that  on  the  footing  of  Queen  Anne's 
act,  she  was  no  longer  entitled  to  enforce  her  principle  of 
non-intrusion ;  nay  more,  that  she  was  no  longer  at  liberty  Haa  the  Act 
to  regulate  and  decide,  upon  her  own  exclusive  responsi-  nndentood 
bility,  the  entire  question  of  the  ordination  and  admission  of  non-imru- 
ministers,  in  so  far  as  spiritual  effects  were  concerned,  there  i"^Sdftue 
cannot  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  conversant  with  spiritual 
the  subject,  that  the  disruption  of  church  and  state  would  iisnAn  ^ 
have  taken  place  in  1712.     Such  a  construction  of  the  taken  place 


statute  would  have  amounted  to  a  practical  re-establishment 
of  the  civil  supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical,  and  to  a 
complete  extuiction  of  the  right  of  a  congregation  to  be 
protected  from  the  intrusion  of  unacceptable  ministers.  In 
other  words,  it  would  have  amounted  to  the  total  overthrow 
of  those  cardinal  principles  for  which  the  church  had  con- 
tended since  the  reformation ;  and  the  refusal  of  which  had 


falls  into  the  strange  and  awkward  blander  of  first  giving  a  version  of 
the  Unst  case,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  facts,  and  then  reasoning  npon  it 
in  support  of  his  own  views.  The  Unst  case,  instead  of  supporting  his 
viewp,  flatly  contradicts  them. 


ceu  pia 
17li 
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Chat.  IV.   never  been  coincident  or  compatible  with  anything  but  the  1688 
destruction  of  the  presbyterian  establishment,  ^ 

^MwSrato  **      And  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  advert  to  the  origm, 
party.         character,  and  proceedings  of  a  party  which  had  been 
meanwhile  growing  up  in  the  church,  and  which  gradu- 
ally acquired  the  ascendency  in  her  courts,  and  for  a  long 
period  directed  her  affairs.     There  cannot  be  any  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  rise  of  this  party  is  to  be  traced  to  ihe 
admission,  subsequently  to  the  revolution  settlement,  into 
the  restored  presbyterian  church,  of  those  ministers  of  the 
abolished  episcopal  establishment  who  conformed  to  the  new 
order  of  things.     That  measure  savoured  much  more  of  the 
management  of  earthly  politicians  than  of  the  wisdom  of 
spiritual  men.     It  was  a  favourite  scheme  with  the  king, — 
who,  in  a  letter  to  the  commission  of  assembly,  dated  from 
the  Hague,  13th  February,  1690-1,  thus  urgently  presses 
^^t*«r«>'^'"8  it : — "We  do  assure  you,  that  we  will  protect  you  and 
wmmcnding  maintain  the  government  in  the  church  in  that  our  kingdom 
tore<«ve     by  presbytery,  without  suffering  any  invasion  to  be  made 
ing  curates,  upou  it,  and  therefore  we  do  expect  that  you  will  avoid  all 
occasion  of  division  or  resentment,  and  cordially  unite  with 
those  who  agree  with  you  in  the  doctrine  of  the  protestant 
religion,  and  own  that  confession  of  faith  which  the  law- 
has  established  as  the  standard  of  the  communion  of  that 
Tiiis  mearorc  church."  *     It  was  evidently  regarded  as  an  important 

dictated  by  ,  •       ,.  .  ,  i  m  i       *    t 

sute  policy,  stroke  of  policy  to  withdraw  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
quondam  episcopal  ministers  from  a  position  that  might 
have  fostered  their  known  attachment  to  the  exiled  royal 
family,  and  their  disaffection  to  King  William's  govern- 
ment. Incorporated  with  the  presbyterian  church,  it  was 
thought  they  would  be  in  better  company,  and  under  safer 

•  A  Few  Letters  eoncemmg  Churck  GwemmetU  in  ScoUand  in  1690, 
from  the  Collectioii  of  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  MdviUe.  Edinbnis^ 
1840,  p.  14. 
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1688  infittences.     Their  admiBsion,   accordiDglj,  was  stroDglj  Chat,  iv. 
,o^«  pressed  upon  the  chtirch,^-and  those  who  look,  with  aComidera. 

ig3g,  •  ,  tiona  which 

candid  and  impartial  eye,  at  the  fearful  trials  through  induced  the 
which  her  ministers  and  people  had  come  in  the  two  pre-  yield  this 
ceding  reigns,  and  at  the  many  difficulties  and  emharrass- 
ments  in  which  they  and  the  country  were  still  inyolved, 
will  not  wonder  that  the  church  gave  way.  The  long  aud 
fiery  persecutions  through  which  the  preshyterian  church 
had  passed,  had  hoth  diminished  the  number  of  her  minis- 
ters, and  hindered,  to  a  large  extent,  the  training  of  young 
men  for  the  ministerial  office.  The  rerolution  found  her, 
in  consequence,  unable  to  provide  a  ministry  for  all  the 
parishes.  The  proposal  of  King  William  offered  a  speedy 
escape  from  this  difficulty, — at  the  expense,  however,  of 
creating  another.  The  prelatic  establishment  which  had 
subsisted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  though  not  very  strong  in 
adherents  among  the  people,  was  possessed  of  a  numerous 
clergy ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  benefices,  so  many  might 
and  would  have  conformed,  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  church  according  to 
preshyterian  principles.  Writing  to  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  ^"^  Jfli' 
Melville,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state,  the  Earl  of  Craw-  points  out, 

•'  '  ma  letter  to 

ford,  m  reference  to  the  difficulty  now  noticed,  makes  the  ^^''V^ 
following  pertinent  and  energetic  remarks: — *'  It  appears  ^f^ 
strange  that  it  should  be  pleaded  by  any  that  the  govern-  ^^^^  ^^^ 
jneni  of  the  church  be  put  equally  in  the  hands  of  conform 
ministers  and  non-conform,  when  prelacy  is  abolished,  the 
act  for  that  effect  touched,  and  the  whole  bulk  of  such  dis- 
affected to  our  civil  interest  unto  a  degree  of  praying  for 
the  late  king.     Can  it  be  imagined  that  we  shall  have 
presbytery  established,  or  that  government  continued,  when 
the  management  is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  different,  if  not 
opposite  principles,  who,  being  three  to  one  for  number, 
would  certably  in  a  short  time  cast  out  of  the  church  such 

I.  K 
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Cmaf^.  as  were  not  altogether  of  a  piece  with  them ;  and  what  16S8 
should  be  the  isaue  of  such  a  procedure?  ruin  to  the  church,  .^» 
disappointment  to  the  nation,  which,  without  this  settle- 
ment, will  never  he  brought  to  an  universal  obedience  nor 
kept  at  it,  though  there  were  a  standing  force  of  20,000 
The  Earl  of  constantly  on  foot.  Let  this  be  adverted  to  as  an  undoubted 
waromg.  truth,  which,  if  I  were  silent  in  the  dust,  may  be  minded 
as  a  warning  to  the  king  and  all  in  rule  under  him."* 
The  stout-hearted  presbyterian  earl  has  been  ''silent  in  the 
dust"  long  ago;  but  the  reader  will  judge,  as  he  proceeds 
with  this  history,  whether  the  prophecy  of  1690  has  not 
been  at  length  fulfilled.  Even  upon  the  supposition  that 
pains  should  be  taken  to  exclude  those  of  the  quondam 
episcopal  clergy  who  were  notoriously  disaffected,  this 
shrewd  and  sagacious  nobleman  foresaw  that  unless  patron- 
age were  done  away  it  would  not  fail  in  the  long  run  to 
flood  the  church  with  men  of  a  similar  spirit.  '*  There  will 
Hii lordship's  |,e  a  necessity,"  he  observes,  in  another  letter  to  the  secre- 

opinion  as  '^' 

necSsit  of  ^^^  ^^  State,  "of  taking  off  patronages,  for  though  those 

'*uona"i  *^*°'*  ^*^y  P^*^  ^^^  *^®  ^^*®  ^°^  ^®^®  ^^^^  aside,  many  in 
this  nation  would  present  to  churches  such  as  were  not  of 
our  party."  Again,  recurring  to  the  same  subject  a  few- 
days  later — July,  1690,  "  I  am  sorry,"  he  says,  •'  that  the 
business  of  patronages  should  be  so  much  contended  for  bj 
some  few.  If  men  design  not  simony,  I  see  no  advantage 
to  any  in  point  of  interest,  and  it  seems  evidently  to  be  a 
heavy  yoke  upon  the  church ;  and  the  matter  of  calls  might 
be  so  adjusted  as  there  needs  no  complaining  upon  that 
side,  they  being  restricted  to  persons  that  are  fixedly  in 
parishes  and  under  the  inspection  and  regulation  of  prea- 
byterians." 

These  enlightened  views  prevailed,  and,  as   has   been 

*  A  Few  LeUers,  &c.,  &c.,  Melville  Collection,  pp.  35»  3d. 
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1688  already  noticed,  patronage  was  abolished.     From  the  first,    Cuay.  iv. 

.^«  the  king  had  been  made  aware  that  this  course  would  be 
necessary,  if  he  meant  to  satisfy  the  church  and  people  of 
Scotland,  and  accordingly  '*  in  the  private  instructions  &om 
King  William  to  the  Earl  of  Melville,  commissioner  to  the  King 
parliament/'  the  following  significant  sentence  occurs: —  pmat^i^. 
"  Ton  are  to  pass  an  act  for  abolishing  patronages,  if  the  to'^hE^com- 
parliament  shall  desire  the  same."  *    Most  probably,  the  ^^d^n^ 
fact  that  patronage  had  been  set  aside  by  the  act  1690,  and  p**"°*s^ 
that  the  door  had  thus  to  all  appearance  been  effectually 
shut  against  the  introduction  into  the  church,  in  all  time 
coming,  of  men  of  the  prelatio  mould  and  spirit,  may  have 
induced  the  able  men  who  then  guided  the  general  assem- 
Uy,  to  acquiesce  the  more  readily  in  the  king's  wishes,  and 
to  incorporate  a  large  number  of  the  conforming  clergy  with 
the  presbyterian  church.     They  considered,  perhaps,  that 
the  evil  would  only  be  temporary, — that  time  would  gradu* 
ally  remove  the  pernicious  leaven  of  that  secular  and  anti- 
presbyterian  spirit,  which  the  admission  of  these  conformists 


could  hardly  fail  to  introduce.    But  they  did  not  sufficiently  The  aboiiUon 
estimate  the  deadenini?  influence  which  the  infusion  of  this  ^^^^  "^^^ 

**  the  Churcli 


unwholesome  element  might  meanwhile  exert  on  the  whole  from  the  iii 

°  effects  of 

body ;  and  still  less  did  they  contemplate  the  re-opening,  ti»«  camai 
by  Queen  Anne's  act  in  1712,  of  the  door  for  the  continued 
increase  of  that  element,  which  the  revolution  settlement 
had  closed. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed  between  these  two 
important  periods,  if  the  conformists  were  dying  off,  the 
old  stock  of  tried  presbyterians,  the  men  who  had  stood  the 
brunt  of  the  Stewart  persecutions,  were  diminishing  in  equal 
number.  In  these  circumstances  patronage  coming  at 
length,  and  of  set  design,  to  the  aid  of  the  party  with  whoso 

*  Fe*o  Lettersj  &c.,  Melville  Collection,  p.  11. 
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Chap.  IT.  secular  spirit  and  despotic  principles  it  was  in  perfect  bar-  1688 
monj,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  they  should,  in  ^^ 
the  long  run,  haye  become  the  goyeming  party  in  the  church. 
The  Earl  of  Crawford,  who  knew  that  party  well,  justly 
described  them  as  men  not  only  '*  of  different,  but  of  oppo* 
site  prmciples,"  from  those  which  characterized  the  consti- 
idetitity  in    tutlou  of  the  presbyterian  church.    And  although  their  views 

Dianyre-  t:  <i  ^  o 

spectsofthe  and  feelings  were  so  far  modified,  in  the  course  of  years, 
cw™t<»*  as  that  they  ceased  to  have  any  sympathy  with  the  exiled 
the  mode-    house  of  Stewart,  or  to  countenance  any  movement  for 

rate  party.  .  '  •^ . 

unsettling  that  establishment,  with  which  their  own  temporal 
interests  had  come  to  be  identified;  their  essential  secularity, 
and  their  decided  distaste  for  those  popular  privileges  which 
the  constitution  of  the  church  recognized  as  given  by  Christ 
to  his  people,  originated  and  perpetuated  a  corresponding 
course  of  policy.  It  was  under  that  policy  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  church  gradually  underwent  a  total  change. 
And  it  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  this  cause  of 
defection  from  the  old  constitutional  principles  of  presbyterian 
church  government,  was  marked  by  a  similar  defection  from 
Contrait       evangelical  truth.     The  zeal  for  the  rights  of  patrons,  and 

between  the  i.  .     i       i  .  i  .  <i     t.     •         •  t    t    i 

moderate,  the  degradmg  pobtical  subserviency  which  distingmshed  the 
the  men  of  ruling  party  in  the  church,  towards  the  close  of  the  former, 
second        and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18  th  cen- 

reformation,  _         _ 

-not  In  tury,  was  not  more  unlike  to  the  bold  and  independent  bear- 
discipiino     ing  towards  both  patrons  and  kini^s,  of  the  men  of  the  first 

ouly.butof       *      ^     ,  ,       ^  .  r  ,  :i    1       1 

doctrine  loo.  and  of  the  second  reformation — than  the  unsound  theology 

and  religious  indifference  of  the  one  era,  were  unlike  to  the 

pure  calvinistic  doctrine,  and  to  the  earnest  godliness  of  the 

older  and  better  days  of  the  church. 

^jrious  *^*     ^^^  decay  of  religion  in  a  church  is  an  event,  it  is  true, 

of  th"*^"    whose  causes  it  is  sometimes  difficult  fully  and  accurately 

eigiitecnth    to  trace.    It  is  also  frankly  allowed,  that  it  was  not  in  Scot- 

centuzy.  •'  ' 

land  alone  the  purity  and  the  power  of  the  gospel  began^ 
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168S  about  the  period  in  queation,  to  be  obscured  and  impaired.   Crap.  it. 

^  Over  all  Earope,  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  re-  The  religions 
'  markable  departure  from  evangelical  truth,  and  a  mournful  renerai 
decline  of  the  evangelical  spirit;  and  some  have  taken  occa-  Enrope. 
sion  from  this  circumstance,  to  deny  that  any  connection 
existed  between  the  party  or  the  policy  above  alluded  to  and 
the  low  state  of  religion,  of  which  they  were  at  least  the 
contemporaries.  It  is  plainly,  however,  as  unphilosophical 
as  it  is  unscriptural,  to  assume  that  there  can  be  an  effect 
without  a  cause :  nor  will  it  do,  in  this  case,  to  seek  that 
cause  in  the  mere  sovereignty  of  God.  True,  indeed,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  sovereignty.  He  hath  mercy  on  whom  He 
will  have  mercy,  and  hath  compassion  on  whom  He  will  have 
compassion.  But  the  grace  and  truth  which,  according  to 
His  own  good  pleasure.  He  may  thus  have  conferred,  whether 
upon  an  individual  or  upon  a  church,  are  not  withdrawn, 
save  when  He  is  provoked  by  unfaithfulness  to  withdraw 
them.  Germany,  France,  Holland,  England — aU,  as  well 
as  Scotland,  may  have  simultaneously  experienced  the  same 
blight  upon  their  religious  spirit  and  life.     But  this  will  not  Ctmn  which 

«•  t^*         »         .  i«.ii       promoted  it 

prove  by  any  means  that  Queen  Anne  s  act,  coupled  with  the  m  ScoUuuL 
previous  incorporation  in  the  church  of  a  body  of  men  so  well 
disposed  as  were  the  conforming  "  curates,"  to  give  effect 
to  its  secularizing  spirit  and  tendencies,  had  notliing  to  do 
with  Scotland*s  religious  decline.  Sins  that  are  in  them- 
selves  very  different  may,  notwithstanding,  merit  and  receive 
the  same  kind  of  judgment  Indeed,  if  it  properly  concerned 
this  work  to  institute  such  an  inquiry,  it  would  probably  not 
be  difficult  to  show  that,  both  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, the  causes  of  the  religious  decline  which  so  remark- 
ably distinguished  the  eighteenth  century,  were,  to  a  large 
•extent,  essentially  the  same.  The  world,  and  that  mainly 
through  a  corrupting  state  influence,  had  everywhere  infected 
the  spirit  and  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  christian  churclu 
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Chap.  IV.   The  erastianism,  no  doubt,  was  far  grosser  and  more  unmiti-  1688 

gated  in  other  countries  than  was  at  all  possible  here  ;  and  .^^ 

hence,  perhaps,  both  the  earlier  and  the  more  fatal  influence 

which  it  exerted  in  the  English  and  continental  churches. 

But  the  bitter  waters  which  polluted  and  deadened  the  church 

of  Scotland  had  their  source  in  the  same  fountain  head. 

^^*  «*-p"-    The  ex-prelatic  curates  and  the  law  of  patronage  were  both 

o?**  ^troi'^  ^^  *^®"^  ^^^^  ®^^^^ '  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^bich  undoubtedly  religion 

S""^©?     ^*^  indebted  to  the  secular  spirit  and  policy  of  an  encroach- 

The  party  which  grew  up  in  the  manner  now  explained, 

came  in  process  of  time  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 

''Moderate;"  a  good  name  misapplied  to  designate  a  very 

Sir  Richatd    pemicious  thing.     *'  A  moderate  divine,"  said  Sir  Richard 

nition  of  a    Hill,  who  scems  to  have  thoroughly  comprehended  the  prac- 
Moderate       .     ;  .         ^   ,  ,.  •  ,      ,  / 

tical  meanmg  of  the  term,  "  is  one  who  has  a  very  moderate 
share  of  zeal  for  God.  Consequently,  a  moderate  divine 
contents  himself  with  a  moderate  degree  of  labour  in  his 
Master's  vineyard.  A  moderate  divine  is  too  polite  and 
rational  to  give  any  credit  to  the  antiquated  divinity  of  our 
articles,  homilies  and  liturgy.  And,  therefore,  he  seldom 
quotes  them  except  it  be  to  show  his  contempt  for  them,  or 
to  torture  their  meaning  ;  nevertheless,  a  moderate  divine 
is  ready  enough  to  subscribe  to  them,  if  by  so  doing  he  can 
get  an  immoderate  share  of  church  preferment.  A  moderate 
divine  is  always  very  cool  and  calm  in  his  pulpit ;  he  never 
argues,  except  when  he  is  preaching,  against  such  fathers 
of  Israel  as  the  pious  and  lowly  Mr.  Hallward ;  and  then  a 
moderate  divine  loses  all  his  moderation.  And  so,  I  dare- 
say, do  the  moderates  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  when  denoune- 
ing  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  evangelical  and  zealous 
servants  of  Christ,  who  seek  to  do  away  with  abuses  which  • 
are  favourable  to  moderatism.  A  moderate  divine  is  usually 
an  advocate  for  card-parties,  and  for  all  assemblies  except 
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1688  religiona  ones ;  but  thinkB  no  name  too  hard  for  those  who   Chat.iy. 

1833  Assemble  to  spend  an  hoar  or  two  in  prayer,  and  hearing 
God's  word."* 

It  has  been  ahready  stated,  that  for  some  years  after  pa- 
tronage was  restored,  the  settlement  of  ministers  went  on 
Tery  much  as  it  had  done  before.  The  might  which  the 
law  gave,  was  so  flagrantly  opposed  to  right,  that  patrons 
themselves  slirunk  from  exercising  it.  And  although,  as 
has  been  explained,  there  was  already  in  the  church  courts 
a  party  in  existence,  not  indisposed  to  enforce  the  obnoxious 
law  to  the  uttermost,  the  current  of  contrary  feeling  was  too 
deep  and  strong  to  encourage  any  attempt  to  resist  it.  At  ^^^^  ^ 
length,  however,  the  obnoxious  statute  began  to  show  f^^sth 
symptoms  of  life — a  life  which  wrought  only  division  and  «<«k- 
death.  The  patron,  so  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the  field, 
found  in  the  moderate  party  an  active  and  faithful  ally;  an 
ally  who  supported  him  not  only  up  to  the  full  amount  of 
his  legal  claims,  but  greatly  beyond  it.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  Tery  boast  and  glory  of  that  party  to  fight  the  battles 
of  patronage.  In  the  warmth  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause, 
a  youthful  disciple  of  that  school  exclaimed,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  debate  in  the  general  assembly  upon  the  subject,  that 
be  gave  God  thanks  for  the  law  of  patronage.  **  Mode- 
rator,'* said  an  old  evangelical  minister  in  reply,  '*  this  must  An  Aiteinbiy 
needs  be  a  singularly  pious  youth — he  is  thankful  for  very 
Buall  mercies." 


It  was  not  all  at  once,  howerer,  that  the  theory  which  The  c  . 
the  moderates  finally  adopted  and  acted  on  with  regard  to  oontempt 
patronage  was  formed.     Like  most  other  gross  departures  Cy  the^ 
from  constitutional  principles,  it  came  in  by  degrees.    ''Both  ywty. 
parties,"  observes  Sir  Henry  Moncriefi^,  speaking  of  the  first 
thirty  or  forty  years  subsequent  to  1712,  ''at  that  time 

•  Rev.  E.  Sydney^s  Life  of  Sir  Miehard  HUL 
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Chat.  IV.   admitted  the  constitational  necessity  of  a  call  from  a  parish  1688 
to  become  the  foundation  of  a  pastoral  relation  between  a  .^^ 
presentee  and  the  parishioners."*    It  was  the  policy  of  the 
moderate  party  first  to  narrow  that  call  as  much  as  possible 
— ^now  holding  that  the  call  of  heritors  and  elders  was  suffi- 
cient, next  maintaining  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  call, 
signed  by  whomsoeyer,  and  by  how  few  soeTer,  would  serre 
the  purpose,  and  in  the  end  treating  the  call  of  the  people 
as  a  thing  of  nought ;  a  form  which,  because  of  the  protest 
it  so  evidently  embodied  against  their  whole  system  of  policy* 
they  would  fain  have  abolished  altogether. 
The  SecM.         To  this  patronage-loving  and  people-oppressing  system  of 

sioQs  of  Ine 

eighteentii    policy,  are  to  be  traced  those  secessions  from  the  church 

century 

origiuated  which  OQCurred  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and 
oppressiye  which,  from  Small  beginnings,  had  already  separated  at  least 
modflratism.  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Scotland  from  the  national 
establishment,  before  the  more  modem  controversy,  which 
originated  in  the  same  cause,  had  yet  be^un«  It  was  in 
1733  the  first  breach  in  the  integrity  of  the  national  church 
was  made.  To  prove  that  the  quarrel  of  the  seceders  of 
that  day  had  reference,  not  to  the  constitution  but  to  the 
administration  of  the  church,  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  they  themselves,  in  their  protestation  against  the 
deeds  which  compelled  them  to  withdraw,  declared  their 
secession  to  be  "  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  church ;" 
Appeal  of  tbe  and  that  they  made  their  appeal  "  unto  the  first  free,  faith- 
ful, and  reforming  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land.'' Had  their  descendants  adhered  to  that  appeal,  and 
had  they— recognizing  the  assembly  of  1834,  when  the 
evangelical  party  acquired  the  ascendency,  as  the  realisation 
of  the  solemn  protest  made  a  century  before-^thrown  their 
original  testimony  and  themselves  along  with  it  into  that 

♦  lAft  ofSe9,  Dr,  ErtJant — Appendix,  p.  457. 
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1688  trulj   "  reformiDg "   ftssemblj,  the  conflict  that  followed  Chap.  it. 

-miSo  woald,  in  all  human  probability,  haye  had  a  briefer  duration 
'  and  a  more  prosperous  issue.  But  He  who  is  wonderful  in 
'  counsel  and  excellent  in  working  had  determined  otherwise. 
His  ways  are  not  our  ways,  neither  are  His  thoughts  our 
thougbts:  and  although  the  course,  so  widely  different^  that 
has  been  actually  pursued,  may  and  must  attach  grave 
responsibility  to  the  parties  concerned,  it  will,  doubtless,  be 
ultimately  overruled  for  a  more  perfect  manifestation  of  the 
divine  glory,  and  for  a  more  signal  triumph  to  His  cause 
and  kingdom  on  the  earth.  Were  we  to  indulge  in  specu- 
lations as  to  what  might  have  been,  it  were  not  perhaps 
unreasonable  to  affirm,  that  had  the  secedmg  brethren  of 
1733,  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  his  three  coadjutors,  Wilson, 
Moncrieff,  and  Fisher,  remained  in  the  national  church, 
and  lent  to  their  evangelical  brethren  the  weight  of  their 
talents  and  character,  reformation  principles  might  have 
triumphed  at  a  time  and  in  circumstances  that  would  have 
averted  the  more  recent  controversy  and  its  consequences 
altogether.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  these  other  Aeaiom  why 
evangelical  brethren  rather  retire  along  with  them  ?    Their  cai  party 

n       .       1  1  mi  .       .         -   didnotfcaTe 

reasons  were  equally  simple  and  strong.  The  constitution  of  the  chuTch 
the  church  was  sound.  As  the  seceders  themselves  allowed,  wot^ng 
the  grievances  complained  of  resulted  from  the  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  the  "  prevailing  party''  in  the  church  courts. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  both  principle  and  policy  appeared 
to  the  evangelical  minority,  to  dictate  and  require  that  they 
should  abide  at  their  post,  and  endeavour  to  rescue  an  insti- 
tution which  they  honoured  and  loved,  from  the  hands  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  for  the  time  misgoverned.  Thd 
efforts  which  they  made  at  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, seemed  for  a  little  as  if  they  were  not  to  be  unavailing. 
The  church  was  alarmed  by  the  secession  which  had  occurred. 
The  assembly  of  1734  manifested  a  decided  disposition  to 
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Chai>.  iy.   retrace  its  steps.     The  act  of  1730  refusing  to  allow  pro- 1688 
CoiiceMions   tests  to  be  entered  on  the  record  of  the  court — one  of  the  ^go^ 
induce  the    fruits  of  moderate  intolerance,  and  which  had  not  a  little 
return.        contributed  to  drive  on  the  secession — and  along  with  it  the 
act  of  1732,  for  the  settling  of  charges  when,  jure  devoltOo, 
the  right  to  nominate  might  fall  into  the  church's  own  hands 
— an  act  which  gave  double  offence ;  first,  bj  making  no 
effectual  arrangement  for  securing  the  non-intrusion  prin- 
ciple ;  and  second,  bj  being  adopted  not  only  without,  but 
against  the  provisions  of  the  barrier  act  * — ^both  of  these 
obnoxious  acts  of  the  church  were,  by  the  assembly  of  1734, 
annulled. 

The  same  assembly  sent,  moreover,  a  deputation  to  London, 

to  urge  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  patronage ;  that  old  root 

of  bitterness  which,  now  springing  up  again  under  the  culture 

of  moderatism,  was  already  troubling  so  seriously  the  peace 

Renewed  ap-  of  the  church.   Another  deputation  followed  in  the  succeeding 

plications  to  ,       ,  .„  ,    ,  -  /%  a  j  r 

pariiftment   year,  and  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  drawn  by 
abolition  of  the  Celebrated  Forbes  of  Culloden,  was  actually  brought 

patronage. 

into  parliament;  but  meeting,  unhappily,  with  little  en- 
couragement, it  fell  to  the  ground.      A  similar  spirit  con- 
tinued to  show  itself  in  the  assembly  of  1736.     A  testimony 
against  patronage  was  once  more  lifted  up ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  act  was  passed  **  against  the  intrusion  of  ministers 
into  vacant  congregations,"  in  which  this  solemn  and  im- 
portant declaration  and  instruction  are  contained  :    "The 
DeciantioB    general  assembly  considering  that  it  is,  and  has  been  since 
intratiou     the  reformation,  the  principle  of  this  church,  that  no  minister 
the  As<eni.  shall  bo  intruded  into  any  church  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
congregation,  do  therefore  seriously  recommend  to  all  judi- 

*  The  Barrier  act  is  bo  called  from  the  obstrnction  which  it  offers  to 
innovatioiu  upou  the  constitation  of  the  church.  It  provides  that  no  act 
embodying  a  new  principle,  or  involving  any  departure  from  the  exist- 
ing constitation,  shall  become  law  unless  it  first  receive  the  sanction  of 
a  majority  of  the  presbyteries. 
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1688  catories  of  this  cliurch,  to  have  a  due  regard  to  this  principle  Chap,  iv, 
1 833.  ^  P^Q^uig  vacant  congregations,  so  as  none  he  intruded 
into  such  parishes,  as  thej  regard  the  gloiy  of  God  and 
edification  of  the  hodj  of  Christ."  These  auspicious  pro- 
ceedings  provedy  however,  hut  the  last  hright  gleam  gilding 
the  western  skj  hefore  the  settling  down  of  a  long  dark 
night.  An  old  ecclesiastical  historian  said  of  the  assemhlj 
of  1596,  that  it  was  the  last  of  the  "sincere  assemhlies"  ™«*^e, 

last  of  tlie 

which  preceded  the  erastian  and  intolerant  domination  of  r«noe«;e   ^ 

James  YI.     The  assemhly  of  1736  was  the  last  of  the 

••  sincere  assemhlies  '*  of  the  eighteenth  century.     The  tide 

of  moderatism,  checked  and  restrained  hy  the  struggle  for 

reformation  now  described,  immediately  thereafter  gathered 

such  force  as  to  sweep  all  hefore  it,  and  the  wrecks  of  that 

desolating  flood  are  manifest  and  ahundant  at  the  present 

hour.     There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  to  this  result  the 

refusal  of  the  seceding  brethren  to  listen  to  the  conciliatory 

proposals  which,  under  evangelical  influence,  the  assembly 

of  1734  had  made,  very  considerably  contributed.     Again 

and  again  a  door  was  opened  for  their  return  on  honourable 

terms,  but  in  vain.    Their  former  friends  were  in  consequence  The  refusal  of 

,.  11*1  1    •  -       the  seceUeis 

discouraged,  and  m  the  same  measure  their  opponents,  the  to  return, 
moderates,  were  placed  on  a  vantage  ground  for  pursuing  their  fhenda 
their  oppressive  policy,  under  the  plausible  pretext  of  vindi-  church  tnd 
catmg  the  authority  of  the  church.    In  1740  the  deposition  cd  muderJ 
of  the  seceding  ministers,  now  eight  in  number,  completed 
their  separation,  and  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  their  return. 

From  this  time  forward,  moderatism  was  dominant  in  The  asoen. 
the  counsels  of  the  general  assembly,  and  the  means  by  m«i%atism 
which  it  "  practised  and  prospered,"  were  worthy  of  itself,  "ndiugcom. 
To  effect  its  favourite  object,  of  crushing  the  rights  of  con- 
gregations,  and  yet  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  perilous 
collisions  with  the  conscientious  scruples  of  those  ministers 
who  might  not  feel  themselves  at  liherty  to  take  part  in  any 
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CnAP.  lY.  proceedings  which  involved  a  violation  of  the  non-iutruaion  16S3 
principle,  the  assembly  had  recourse  to  the  famous  scheme  ^ 
of  "riding  committees."  When  presbyteries  declmed  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  lording  it  over  the  heritage  of  God 
by  thrusting  upon  a  congregation  an  obnoxious  presentee, 
the  assembly  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  delegating 
the  work  of  intrusion  to  a  committee  of  their  number,  by 
whom  it  was  promptly  and  unscrupulously  executed,  often 
by  the  help  of  military  force.  The  sword  opened  a  broad 
way  to  the  benefice,  but  it  was  not  likely  to  open  a  way 
either  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  or  to  the  blessing  of  God. 
Disaffection  and  irreligion,  in  these  circumstances,  grew 
apace. 
M^eratism  ^t  length,  howevcr,  moderatism  found  itself  strong  enough 
1^^  to  dispense  with  the  riding  committees.  The  ruling  party 
«n^  to    in  the  assembly  began,  in  the  year  1752,  to  carry  their 


intrusion  policy  with  a  still  higher  hand.     They  would  no 


dUpense 
witaUie 
riding  con. 

mittees.  longer  tolerate  the  hesitation  either  of  presbyteries  or  of 
individual  ministers.  They  insisted  not  only  that  the  deed 
should  be  done,  by  which  a  forced  settlement  was  to  be 
effected,  but  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  very  persons 
who  most  scrupled  to  do  it.  This  gratuitous  tyranny  was 
Tiie  case  of    signally  exemplified  that  year  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of 

mg.  Inverkeithmg.     The  person,  a  Mr.  Andrew  Richardson, 

presented  to  that  parish,  proving  unacceptable  to  the  people, 
and  the  presbytery  demurring  to  go  on  with  his  settlement, 
they  were,  upon  appeal  to  the  assembly,  commanded  to 
proceed.  As  three  members  constitute  the  legal  quorum 
of  a  presbytery,  and  as  there  were  at  least  as  many  in  the 
presbytery  in  question  who  had  no  difiiculty  about  the 
assembly's  sentence,  it  might  have  been  effected  without 

raises  the     requiring  the  direct  personal  co-operation  of  those  who  could 

qaorumof  .      ..        t»    .  .-      ,        .         .  -         ^i 

ihepresby.  not  coucur  m  it.     But,  as  if  glorying  m  oppression,  the 
time  tosix.  assembly  raised  the  quorum  in  the  Inverkeithing  case  to 
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1 688  BIX,  determined  to  leare  no  avenue  of  escape  to  scrupulous    Chap.  it. 
1833  *'^°^®^®°^®*»  *^^  another  breach  in  the  national  church  was 
'  the  consequence.     When  the  day  appointed  for  the  settle- 
ment arrived,  three  members  of  the  presbytery  only  were 
present,   and  the  settlement,   by  a  necessity  which  the 
assembly's  own  tyranny,  had  created,  was  again  delayed. 
The  presbytery  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  assembly, 
when  six  of  their  number  gave  in  a  representation  in  which 
they  modestly  but  firmly  stated  their  defence.     They  re-  Rrmon- 
minded  the  house,  that  "ever  since  the  act  restoring  patron-  the^tee- 
ages,  in  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  there  has  been  a  sh^iTfroiii 
vehement  opposition  to  all  settlements  by  presentations  mLalrtCT^'^ 
where  there  was  but  small  concurrence,  which  settlements  w^/o?il»* 
have  already  produced  a  train  of  the  most  unhappy  con-  ^^^^ 
sequences,  greatly  affecting  the  interest  of  religion."     They 
referred  to  the  fact  that,  so  recently  as  1736,  the  assembly 
bad  passed  an  act  against  the  intrusion  of  ministers,  which 
called  upon  all  presbyteries,  as  **  they  regarded  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  to  see 
that  no  minister  be  intruded.     They  declared  their  solemn 
conviction,  that  "  by  having  an  active  band  in  carrying  Mr. 
Richardson's  settlement  into  execution,"  they  should,  as 
matters  then  stood,  **  have  been  the  unhappy  instrument, 
to  speak  the  language  of  holy  writ,  of  scattering  the  flock  of 
Christ;**  and,  finally,  they  protested  that  if  on  this  account 
they  should  be  "judged  guilty  of  such  criminal  disobedience 
as  to  deserve  their  censures,"  they  would  suffer  solely  "for 
adhering  to  what  they  apprehended  to  be  the  will  of  their 
great  Lord  and  Master." 

Unmoved  by  this  touching  remonstrance,  the  assembly 
resolved  to  make  an  example.  As  if  they  had  been  a 
military  commission  sitting  upon  a  case  of  mutiny,  in  which 
scruples  of  conscience  and  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Christ 
were  a  mere  impertinence,  they  resolved  to  select  a  victim 
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Chai.  IV.  by  vote, — ^and  the  lot  of  deposition  fell  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  16S3 
In  the  ipirit  Gillespie,  of  Gamock.  From  that  single  seed  sprung  the.  *?, 
comminion.  second  secession, — since  known  by  the  name  of  the  Relief 

the  moderate 

Assembly     Synod, — a  body  which  numbered  about  a  hundred  ministers 
victim;  tnd  before  moderatism  had  lost  the  reins  of  church  government 
denosiUon    iu  1834.     This  triumph  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
Gillespie.  '  Robertsonian  era  of  moderatism, — so  called  from  the  dis- 
tinguished historian  of  that  name.     That  celebrated  indi- 
vidual,— illustrious  in  literature,  but  not  in  religion,  nor  in 
Commence-    the  church  of  Christ, — made  his  first  speech  on  ecclesiastical 

raeutofthe  ^  , 

iiobcrtsoii-  affairs  in  the  assembly  of  1751.     On  that  occasion,  in  his 

ian  era,  1762.  •'.  ' 

attempt  to  carry  coercive  measures  against  a  non-introsion 
minister,  he  was  left,  as  his  biographers  tell  us,  '^in  an 
inconsiderable  minority."  The  fact,  that  in  the  following 
year  the  tide  ran  so  heartily  along  with  him,  has  been  con- 
fidently ascribed  to  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  and  to  the 
Robertson's   power  of  hi3  eloqucnce.     "  Such  was  the  impression  made 

success  in  ,  , 

the  Asaem.  bv  the  argument  contained  in  the  protest  (which  he  had 

bly  ascribed,  /  ^      .  ,  ^    ,  *^  ;.  ^  , 

by  his  bio-  drawn  up  agamst  the  sentence  of  the  precedmg  year),  and 
lis  famous  more  fully  illustrated  in  his  speech,  that  the  supreme  court 
the  preced-  reversed  the  sentence  of  the  commission,  and  deposed  one 

iug  year. 

of  the  ministers  of  the  presbytery  of  Dunfermline  (Mr. 
Gillespie),  for  disobeying  the  orders  of  his  superiors."  It 
18  well-known  that  the  whole  passage  in  Dugald  Stewart's 
life  of  Robertson,  in  which  these  words  occur,  was  furnished 
by  his  friend  and  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  moderate 
party.  Principal  Hill,  after  being  revised  by  Dr.  Carlyle, 
Dr.  Blair,  and  several  other  prominent  members  of  the  party. 
But,  however,  their  partiality  may  have  led  them  to  ascribe 
the  sudden  and  "complete  triumph  of  the  principles  for 
which  Dr.  Robertson  and  his  friends  had  struggled,"  to  the 
commanding  influence  of  the  logician  and  the  orator,  it 
seems  not  without  reason  that  one  who  was  himself  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  reforming  party  and  principles  in  1843,  has 
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1688  suggested  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  considerably  less  cbaf.  iv. 

,  *2q  creditable  to  all  concerned.     A  scheme  for  the  augmentation  Honen^  ex. 
of  mmiBters  stipends  which  the  assembly  had  been  pressing  the  fudden 
with  great  urgency  upon  parliament,  had  been  rejected  the  Bobcruon- 
year  before.     The  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  measure  pIm. 
was  thrown  out,  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  there 
had  been  circulated  extensively  among  the  members,  a  paper, 
the  authorship  of  which  is  unknown,  but  the  effect  of  which 
in  defeating  the  augmentation  scheme,  is  understood  to 
have  been  considerable.     In  that  paper  reference  is  made 
to  the  patronage  act  of  Queen  Anne.     "It  appears,"  said  ^iPJJSII^nV 
this  sinister  document,  "that  the  presbyteries  of  Scotland  ^f p^ui-"* 
pay  very  little  or  no  regard  to  this  law ;  and  that,  in  direct  Jj^mn?"*" 
difiobedicnce  to  it,  they  frequently  refuse  to  enter  the  patron's  ^^^^^ 
presentee,  and  for  the  most  part  moderate  the  call  of  another  JJJJ^S^doT 
person,  named  to  them  by  the  christian  people,  as  they  are  ^*^\^^ 
called,  the  heritors  and  elders."*     It  will  be  observed, 
that  even  in  this  piece  of  interested  and  prejudiced  special 
pleading,  it  is  not  the  assertion  of  the  non-intrusion  principle 
which  is  complained  of,  but  the  disregarding  of  the  patron's 
presentee  altogether.     It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how 
such  a  statement  should  have  told  on  Englishmen,  who  had 
no  notion,  under  their  own  erastian  and  despotic  ecclesias- 
tical system,  of  either  the  rights  of  the  church  or  the  rights 
of  the  people.     Nor  is  it  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  Scheme  for 
rejection,  on  such  grounds  as  the  above  document  embodied,  tation  of 

_   _     ,  ,  siiuistcn' 

of  their  augmentation  scheme,  should  have  fanned  the  flame  stipends 
of  moderate  zeal  in  the  general  assembly,  for  the  cause  of  conse- 
patronage.     Certain  it  is,  that  devotion  to  that  cause  was 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Robertsonian  period.  Among 
*'  the  circumstances  which  chiefly  distinguished  his  system 


*  Moneu's  Annohy  vol.  i.,  p.  197, 
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CnAp. lY.   of  policy/'  say  his  biograplier8»  "were  firA  a  steady  and  168S 
uniform  support  of  the  law  of  patronage."  ♦  ,  *?« 

itobertson         Robertson  was  already  an  (myakxnr — ^though  not  altogether 
forcedsetue-  a  disinterested  one — in  the  cause  of  intrusion,  before  he 

ment  of  hu 

broUier-m-  had  yet  become  the  champion  of  patronage  in  the  courts  of 
the  church.  The  year  before,  he  had  assisted  as  a  volunteer 
along  with  the  riding  committee  at  the  forced  settlement  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Syme  of  Alloa.  This 
gentleman,  carried  over  the  necks  of  a  reclaiming  con- 
gregation, and  that  by  the  help  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  into 
i^rd  Brongh-  the  pastoral  charge  of  his  parish,  was  the  grandfather  of 
grandton  of  Lord  Broujtham.     How  sin^rular  that  the  echoes  of  a  deed 

that  intrud-  ©a 

ed  miniater.  which  Occurred  in  an  insignificant  Scotch  town  in  1751, 
should  have  been  heard  reverberating  nearly  ninety  years 
afterwards  in  the  British  house  of  lords.      Intrusion  had 
now  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  its  fruits  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  tenor  of  the  following  overture,  which  was 
brought  by  the  evangelical  minority  before  the  assembly  of 
^•cnSuo^  1768: — "As  the  progress  of  the  schism  in  this  church  is 
1768™^^  ^^  so  very  remarkable,  and  seems  to  be  on  the  growing  hand, 
*°^ith?^  as  it  is  credibly  affirmed  that  there  are  now  one  hundred 
the  seces-    and  twenty  meeting-houses  erected,  to  which  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  resort  who  were  formerly  of  our 
commimion,  but  have  now  separated  themselves  from  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  effects  of  this  schism  begin 
to  appear  and  are  likely  to  take  root  in  the  greatest  and 
most  populous  towns :  it  is  humbly  overtured  that  the  vene- 
rable assembly  would  take  under  their  mature  consideration 
this  alarming  evil,  which  hath  so  threatening  an  aspect  to 
this  church,  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  country, "t  &c.    But  what  then?  if  the  flock  in  so  many 

*  Stewart's  Life  of  Robertson^  p.  25— Paris  edition  of  Woi^ 
t  Moiren's  Amuda^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  306,  307. 
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1688  eases  was  already  gone,  the  fleece  remained ;  and,  to  secure  Chjlf.  iy. 

1M%  the  benefices,  moderatism  must  needs  be  content  to  part 

with  the  people.     The  preaching  and  the  policy  of  that  ^^'"^ 
school  of  dirines  were  alike  distasteful  to  the  congregations  ?f  "^'Jj" 
of  Scotland.    It  was  not  possible  that  they  and  non-intrusion  ^^^^L^ 
could  keep  house  together:  the  one  could  remain  only  by  people, 
turning  the  other  out  of  doors.     It  has  been  already  shown 
that  no  pressure  on  the  side  of  the  courts  of  law  necessitated 
this  disregard  of  the  popular  voice.     When  the  assembly 
did  in  some  rare  instance  defer  to  it  and  to  the  church's 
undoubted  law  upon  the  subject^  the  civil  arm  was  never 
interposed  to  hinder  such  a  course  of  proceeding.     When 
its  aid  was  called  for  by  some  offended  patron  whose  presentee 
had  been  passed  by  altogether,  even  then  the  withholding 
of  the  benefice  was  the  utmost  stretch  to  which  the  civil 
court  could  be  induced  to  go.   The  despotic  rigour,  therefore, 
with  which  patronage  was  now  enforced,  was  as  wanton  and 
gratuitous  as  it  was  offensive  and  unwise.     Moderatism,  ^^JJjJ^f^ 
under  the  skilful  management  of  Dr.  Robertson,  carried  all  ^'^JjSj*"' 
before  it,  and  the  admirers  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy  claim 
for  it  the  distinction  of  having  stilled  the  agitations  that 
were  wont  to  disquiet  the  church.   FaduntsoHtudinem^pacem 
app^antn     They  made  a  desert  and  they  called  it  peace. 
"The  bustle  in  assemblies,"  says  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff,  KjHen^ 
speaking  of  the  state  to  which  matters  had  been  brought  {JjHjW^ 
by  this  vaunted  but  fatal  policy,  "  is  in  a  great  measure  ^^  ^ 
over,  as  a  disputed  settlement  no  longer  creates  any  serious  ^^l^J***. 
interest  or  division  in  the  church  courts;  but  the  silent 
increase  of  seceding  meetings  has  gradually  weakened  and 
contracted  the  influence  of  the  establishment  on  the  general 
population."* 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  this  dreary  period  was 

*  Lifi  of  Dr.  Ershne — Appendix,  p.  469. 
L  L 
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CniF.  IT.   designated  by  Pr.  Chalmers  the  *'  dark  age  **  of  (lie  clmreh  UB68 
Tills,  "the     of  Scotland.    The  adminUtration  of  ecclesiaatical  affairs  irai .  J?« 

the  Scottish  couducted  upon  a  system  that  was  both  unconsiitatioiiaL  and 
^  disingenuous.     The  forms  prescribed  bj  the  constitutioii  of 

the  church,  to  be  observed  in  the  setdement  of  ministeza. 
were  carefully  and  studiously  preserred,  whilo  their  whoV 
spirit  and  substance  were  habitually  set  at  nought.  It  still 
continued  to  be  upon  the  eaU  of  the  congregation  the  pastoral 
tie  was  professedly  formed.  The  "  paper  called  a  call,*'  aa 
moderatism  came  at  length  insultingly  to  teem  it,  was  sUU 
at  every  ordination  regularly  produced ;  and  the  doeumeni 
ran  in  the  usual  terms,  inviting,  in  the  name  of  the 
parishioners,  the  patron's  presentee  to  take  the  OTersighi 
of  their  spiritual  interests,  and  engaging  to  render  unto  him 
all  "due  obedience  in  the  Lord."      Furthermores,  this 

The  call  stfli  Solemn  instrument  was  still  put,  on  the  day  of  ordinatittn» 

all  thr       into  the  presentee's  hands,  and  the  question  addressed  to 


MienraitiM,  him  by  the  presbytery  as  heretofore— whether  "  he  closed 
daceStoa  with  this  call,"  and  engaged,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord, 
mockcrj.  f^^j^j^f ^llJ  ^0  do  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  that  people. 
This  profane  mockery  was  not  the  less  scrupulously,  gone 
through  that  the  people,  instead  of  calling  the  presentee* 
were  at  that  very  moment  vehemently  protesting  against 
his  settlement,  as  a  gross  outrage  upon  their  highest  inteiests« 
and  a  deliberate  violation  of  their  religious  liberties.  Not 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  "rue  and  mint,  and  aniae  and  cnmmin,* ' 
was  neglected — however  little  account  was  made  meaawhili^ 
of  the  weightier  matters  of  the. law-— judgment  and  the  love 
of  God.  Accordingly,  when  certain  memben  of  the  perty, 
whose  moral  sense  was  perhaps  shocked  somewhat  at  aaoh 
indecencies,  and  who,  at  all  events,  were  disposed  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  which  the  call 
occasioned,  had  shown  in  their  presbyteries  a  disposition 
boldly  to  set  the  call  aside,  a  motion  was  made  and  carried 
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16SS  in  the  aasemUj  of  1782»  tb«  Tory  era  of  trbmphant  tnodero^  Chap,  iv. 

ni^»  tiixn.  that  ^tke  moderation  of  a  eali  in  the  aettlement  of  KfiwiaUoa 
4o33k  •      •  of  the 

mimsttm  ia  agreeable  to  the  immemorial  and  eonstitutiooal  Assembly 

..^.        1781  refai^ 

practice  of  tiiia  duireb,  and  ought  to  be  eontinuedi.'*'  What  in^  to  set 
could  be  a  stronger  or  more  conchiaiTe  eTidenee  of  the  caii. 
Btonding  which  tho  oonatitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland 
recognized,,  as  the  inherent  right  of  her  congregationa? 
Bxen  the  luthlesa  hand  of  moderatism,.  in  the  day  of.  its 
greatest  streBgdn  durst  not  reniure  to  tear  that  element 
vhich  var  just  the;  principle  of  non-intm8ion»  out  of  the 
finmetvock  of  the  constitution.     And  there  aceordmglj  it 
isenuunec^long  derided  and  pnicticallj  disowned ;  but  dea* 
lined  to  rise  again  out  of  the  dust,  and  to  resumye,  in  more  Thedeadfomi 
an^ieioua  tuaes,^  its  ngntful  place  and  power.  toiiveasim. 

It  has  been  ahreadjr  noticed,  that  *'  a  steady  and  uniform 
Biq^rt  of  the  law  of  patroeage"  is  certified,  and  with 
abundant  reaaon>  bj  the  friends  of  Dr.  Robertson,  to  have 
been  the  first  point  in  his  ecdesiastiGal  management.    Will 
it  be  beUered  that,  in  constant  company  with  a  system  in 
which  eirerything  was  sacrificed  to  this  idol  of  moderatism, 
-^e  peace  of  families — the  integrity  of  the  church — ^the 
interests  of  religion,-^the  general  assembly  continued,  under  Tiiemoderata 
hia  leadership,  annually  to  ''  empower  and  direct "  its  com-  continues  to 
mission  "  to  make  application  to  the  king  and  pariiament  ftnnuai  pro- 
for  redress  of  the  grievance  of  patronage^  in  case  a  favour-  patioaage! 
able,  opportunity,  lor  so  doing  shall  occur  during  the  sub- 
sistence, of  this  commission !  *'    The  fact  that  this  was  done 
aenreSy  indeed,  as  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  remarks,  to  *'  demon<* 
strata  how  deeply  rooted  tlie  original  ideas  of  the  church  had 
been  :*'  but  what  shall  be  said  or  thought  of  those  who 
annually  peipetrated  this  piece  of  shameless  hypocrisy. 
Had  their  yearly  instruction  to  the  commission  been  followed 
up  with:  CTon  so  much  as  one  single  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
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Cbat.iy.  law  of  patronage,  charity  migHt  haro  dang  to  the  idea  that  1688 
perchance  their  rigorous  enforcement  of  that  lavr  was  dis-^ 
tressing  to  themselTCS,  and  resulted  only  from  what  thej 
belie?ed  to  be  the  cruel  neeessitj  of  their  position*  But  in 
ihe  extent  to  which  thej  enforced  it,  there  is  the  dearest 
eTidence  that  they  were  under  the  pressure  of  no  legal  neces- 
sity whaterer*  It  was  the  consonance  of  the  system  of 
patronage  with  their  own  secular  taste,  and  the  substantial 
rewards,  in  the  shape  of  church -livings,  which  it  showered 
upon  their  party,  that  commended  it  to  their  favour,  and 
called  forth  in  its  behalf  that  almost  fanatical  zeal  with 
which  they  supported  it.  It  was  an  affiiur  of  quid  pro  quo. 
They  toiled  hard  for  the  patrons,  and  e?en  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  moderatism  were  not  ashamed  to  damour 
Semi  of  tbe  importunately  for  the  due  acknowledgment     **  It  is  of  the 

MrtT'szeai  Yery  greatest  importance;"  wrote  Dr.  Blair,  ''that  these 

of  patroa.  offices  (referring  to  certain  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown)  should  be  bestowed  upon  moderate  clergy- 
men. *  *  Dr.  Robertson,  I  know,  has  writ  to  Sir  Alex. 
Gilmour,  and  Mr.  Dempster,  representing  that  unless  the 
ministry  choose  to  bestow  these  marks  of  their  countenance 
upon  such  clergymen  as  are  friends  to  law  and  goremment, 
he  for  his  part  will  entirely  withdraw  from  all  sort  of  church 
business  and  management."  The  loyalty  of  moderatism, 
loud  and  flaming  as  it  was,  could  not  stand  the  sight  of 
Dr.  Blair*!     favours  going  past  its  own  door.     Like  the  mercenaries  of 

the  luiiject.  the  preceding  century,  it  was  ready  to  mutiny  if  there  was 
any  stoppage  of  the  pay.  And  though  it  talked  of  law  and 
gOTemment,  as  concerned  in  the  enforcement  of  patronage, 
the  same  document  lets  out  the  secret  that  the  strength  of 
this  rigid  patronage  lay,  not  in  the  law^  but  in  the  forty 
who  made  use  of  it.  <*  If  they,"  the  letter  continues — ^that 
is,  any  belonging  to  the  evangelical  party,  **  should  be  the 
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1688  men,  &ctioa  will  1>o  understood  to  be  supported  from  above,   <feAP.  iv. 
1^8  '^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  supporting  the  cause  of  patronage 
'  any  longer  m  the  couniry,*'* 

No  wonder  tliai  under  the  system  and  the  influences  now 
describedy  religion  in  the  national  church  should  have  fallen 
into  a  deep  declme.    Not  merely  vital  godliness,  but  even 
the  form  of  sound  words  was  disappearing  from  very  many 
of  its  pulpits.     So  extensively  had  heretical  doctrine  and  a  ^"*^J^ 
so^tical  spirit  spread  among  the  clergy,  that  the  purpose  ^^^ 
was  deliberately  entertained  to  get  rid  of  the  confession  of  among  the 
faith  as  the  grand  hinderance  to  the  free-thinking  that  was 
abroad.     Dr.  Robertson's  sudden,  unexpected,  and  for  a 
long  time  unexplained  retirement  from  the  management  of 
church  affiiirs,  while  yet  in  the  vigour  of  life,  is  now  known 
to  have  been  chiefly  attributable  to  that  cause.     He  was 
not  prepared  for  so  desperate  a  plunge  as  a  large  body  of 
his  friends  and  supporters  were  urging  on.     It  was  in  1781  ^i^tli? 
he  resigned  the  leadership  of  the  party,  but  the  strength  of  SSiSiSrh. 
hifl  conviction  that  the  perilous  proposal  which  scared  him  ^a>,^Sunu 
from  his  position  would  still  be  pressed,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact,  tliat  he  privately  counselled  Sir  Henry  Mon« 
erieff  to  study  the  question,  as  one  which  he  and  the  evan- 
gelical party  would  soon  have  to  face.     Moderatism,  grown 
wanton  and  reckless  m  the  consciousness  of  its  now  complete 
ascendency,  was  in  danger  of  becoming  '*  overmuch  wicked.** 
The  retirement  of  their  sagacious  and  accomplished  leader 
could  not  fail  to  check  the  rashness,  if  it  did  not  rebuke  the 
unprincipled  wickedness,  of  those  zealots  of  the  party  whose 
nefarious  scbeme  had  filled  him  with  so  much  alarm, — and 
the  projected  attack  on  the  confession  of  faith  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Parkness  and  deadness,  however,  still  continued  to  spread 

*  MemondU  of  Mr,  Oswald  oJDunmkier, — Bev.  H.  Moncrieff's  Letter 
to  Lord  Mdbowne^  pp.  107»  108. 
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CHir.  IV.  among  Che  moderate  clergy, — and  tlirougti  tliem»  to  a  large  ICS^ 
extent,  among  the  people  aleo  of  tie  Hational  charch.      So    Jj 
long  before  as  the  jear  1744,  the  welUknown  Dr.  John 
Erskine,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  had 
occasion,  in  his  correspondence  with  Warhnrton,  the  learned 
TfiirbaTt<m*s  aathoT  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  to  charactmze  ihe 

Knkine  on  Spirit  and  tendencies  of  moderate  theology  and  preaching, 

of  mUery  in  such  terms  as  to  elicit  the  followmg  reply :— ♦•  What  yott 
say  of  the  state  of  learning  and  religion  among  you  is  tety 
curious,  but  very  melancholy.  ♦  ♦  *  The  paganised  chris- 
tian divines  you  speak  of,  are  what  formerly  passed  among 
us  under  the  name  of  the  latitudinarians,— of  late  Bangorian 
divines.  But  Socinos  lies  at  the  root.'*  The  progress  of 
this  school,  under  the  system  already  described,  secured  for 

Hame'itinis.  the  church,  from  David  Hume,  the  sinister  and  significant 

tereompU-  '  « 

meat.        compliment  of  being  more  favourable  to  deism  than  any 

other  church  of  that  day  !    During  the  Robertsonian  period, 

the  declension  which  had  taken  place  in  the  morals  and 

religion  of  the  people,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh,  was  so 

marked  as  to  attract  the  attention  even  of  those  who  were 

liabiti  of  the  not  much  alive  to  interests  of  that  kind.     The  theatre-loving 

ciorigr,  and  and  stage-play  iug  propensities  of  some  of  the  most  promment 

viension  of  of  the  moderate  clergy,  were  notorious  enough  to  haTO  called 

relifpon  and 


forth  the  stinging  satire  of  the  following  lines : 

nid  close  in  the  green-room,  aome  dergymen  lajr; 
Qood  actors  themselres, — their  whole  lives  a  play. 

And  this  downward  course  of  things  contbued  with  nnabat- 

ing  rapidity  long  after  Dr.  Robertson  had  ceased  to  sway 

Principal  Rm  the  counsols  of  the  church.     His  successor  in  the  leadership 

■or  of        of  the  moderate  party  was  Principal  Hill  of  St.  Andrews,  a 

utho^       man  to  whose  sound  and  accurate  theology  an  illustrious 

foreign  writer  of  the  present  day*  has  paid  a  just  acknow* 

*  Merle  D'Aabign^^ee«a9o«K»i«,  te 


moderate 
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1CS3  ledgment.       In  this  respect  he  \ra8  immeasurablj  ahead  of  Chap.  it. 
18S3  *^^  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  V^T^J  >  although,  after,  all,  the  diffe- 
'  renee  between  them  was  rather  speculative  than  practical. 
His  more  orthodox  beliefs  were  too  little  under  the  influence 
of  an  evangelio  spirit  to  come  forth  in  any  tangible  form 
against  prevailing  errors.     If  ho  did  not  create  the  current, 
he  at  least  floated  unrcsistinglj  along  with  it.     lie  had 
nothing  in  him  of  that  sterner  stufF,  whether  of  constitutional 
firmness  and  honesty,  or  of  deep  religious  conviction,  of 
which  reformers  are  made.     In  a  letter  to  his  mother* 
written  from  London  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  he 
has  himself  sketched  the  features  which  distinguished  him 
through  life.     "  I  am  sure,"  said  he,  "  I  am  pliable  enough :  nm*t  chano. 
more  than  I  think  sometimes  quite  right.     I  can  laugh  or  •ketchedbj 
be  grave,  talk  nonsense,  or  politics,  or  philosophy,  just  as 
it  suits  my  company,  and  can  submit  to  any  mortification  to 
suit  those  with  whom  I  converse.     I  cannot  flatter  :  but  I 
can  listen  with  attention,  and  seemed  pleased  with  every- 
thing that  anybody  says.     By  arts  like  these,  which  have, 
perhaps,  a  littld  meanness  in  them,  but  are  so  convenient 
that  one  does  not  ciioose  to  lay  them  aside,  I  have  had  tho 
good  luck  to  be  a  favourite  in  most  places."*     These  arts 
and  accomplishments  did  not  lose  their  reward.      They 
secured  for  him  an  accumulation  of  posts  and  places,  lucra- 
tive and  honorary,  which,  in  a  plain  presbyterian  church, 
are  not  often  or  easily  gathered  up  by  one  pair  of  hands; 
A  minister  of  St.  Andrews — a  professor  of  theology  in 
one  of  Its  colleges — the  principal  of  its  university — ^a  kmg*d 
chaplain — ^a  dean  of  the  chapel  toyal — ^and  dean  of  the  or* 
der  of  the  thistle ; — behold  the  successor  of  Robertson* 
Tho  mantle  of  the  moderate  leadership  had  many  good 
things  in  its  skirts.     The  patrons  were  not  unmindful  of 

•  Dr.  Cook's  Life  oflWly  p.  25, 
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CHAFjy.  their  friends.     But  how  religion  fared  under  Dr.  Dill's  1688 
management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  may  be  miderstood  bj    ^ 
a  single  but  most  pregnant  illustration. 
^ijA'tST       ^^®  Msemblj  of  1796.  after  Dr.  HiU  had  been  the  recog- 
nized  head  of  the  moderate  party  for  fifteen  years,  iras  the 
scene  of  a  rery  remarkable  discussion.     Shortly  before  that 
period,  missionary  societies  had  begun  to  appear.     In  the 
spring  of  that  yery  year  the  Edinburgh  missionary  society 
had  been  formed ;  its  president  was  the  distinguished  divme 
and  truly  godly  minister  abeady  mentioned.  Dr.  John 
Erskino  of  Greyfriars*  church  in  that  city,  then  in  his  serenty. 
fifth  year,  but  with  a  heart  as  warm  and  ahead  as  actire  as 
erer  in  the  cause  of  his  great  Lord  and  Master.     It  might 
well  have  been  thought  that  at  snch  a  time,  when  the  hor- 
rors of  the  French  revolution  were  giving  to  the  world  so 
awful  an  example  of  the  consequences  of  irreligion  and 
infidelity,  any  proposition  for  the  more  extensive  diffusion 
of  the  gospel  might  count  on  at  least  a  respectful  hearing 
'iSd^    ^'^^  *  christian  church.     Apparently  in  this  belief  two  of 
SSJ?S  ^[^^^  synods  of  the  church  of  Scotland  had  sent  up  overtures* 
"**'*****     on  the  subject  of  missions  to  the  general  assembly ;  one  of 
these  was  in  general  terms,  asking  only  that  the  assembly 
should  consider  in  what  way  they  could  best  promote  the 
missionary  cause :  the  other  was  more  definite,  suggesting 
that  a  general  collection  in  aid  of  missions  should  be  recom- 
mended throughout  the  church  by  the  general  assembly. 
?pMf%^  Here  then  was  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  the  spirit  of  the 
f^^     assembly,  and  especially  of  the  two  parties  m  it  whose  piin- 
ihis  debate,  ciples  and  proceedings  the  foregoing  narratire  has  traced. 
If  there  be  any  fact  more  prominent  than  another  in  the 
history  of  the  church  of  Scotland  from  the  reformation  down- 

*  The  ttehnical  mune  for  the  propositions  which  anj  of  the  inferior 
courts  of  the  ehureh  may  mddress  to  the  saperior  ooarts,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  up  some  q,aestion  that  appears  to  demand  attention. 
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1C88  irarclBf  it  is  tliis,  that  eraBtianism  and  a  low  state  of  religiou   chaf.  it. 

1833.  ^*^®  ^^9LjB  gone  together  ;  whfle,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
eyangelical  spirit  has  ever  heen  found  in  company  with  a 
zeal  for  the  liberties  of  the  church  and  the  rights  of  tho    "" 
christian  people.     A  connection  so  uniform  cannot  be  acci- 
dental, and  it  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  those 
who  make  light  of  such  conflicts  as  this  work  describes. 
Neyer,  perhaps,  on  any  occasion  did  the  cold  secularity  of  ^jjjj^  ^^ 
patronago-loving  and  people-oppressing  moderatism  come  SJjJjJJ^ 
out  more  palpably  or  painfitlly  than  in  the  memorable  debate 
on  missions,  in  the  assembly  of  1796.*    The  leading  speaker 
on  the  moderate  side,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Gladsmuir,' 
boldly  affirmed  that,  "to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel  among  barbarous  and  heathen  nations  seemed  to 
him  highly  preposterous,  in  as  far  as  it  anticipates,  nay, 
rererses  the  order  of  nature.*'     "Men,'*  he  continued,  Extnwdt 
*'  must  be  polished  and  refined  in  their  manners  before  they  of  Se^^r!^ 
can  be  properly  enlightened  in  religious  truths.   Philosophy  ton  of  oiadi. 
and  learning  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  take  the  pre- 
cedence.    Indeed,  it  should  seem  hardly  less  absurd  to  make 
revelation  precede  civilization  in  the  order  of  thne,  than  to 
pretend  to  unfold  to  a  child  the  Principia  of  Newton,  ere  ho 
is  made  at  all  acquainted  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
These  ideas  seem  tome  alike  founded  in  error,  and  therefore 
I  must  consider  them  both  as  equally  romantic  and  visionary/* 
Christianity,  according  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  views,  seemed  to 
be  designed  and  needed  only  to  give  a  finishing  touch  in 
the  way  of  completing  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
human  race.     To  secular  ciyilization  it  belongs,  according 
to  his  theory,  to  rear  up  the  fallen  pillar  of  humanity,  and 
all  that  remiuns  for  the  gospel  is  to  decorate  its  summit 

*  See  •  strOciDg  pictnre  of  this  debate  in  a  weU-known  pamphlet, 
entitled  The  Two  Forties  in  the  Church  o/SooOmd,  by  Hugh  Miller. 
J.  Johnstone,  Edinborgfa,  1841. 
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Chay.  17.   witli  an  ornamental  capital.     As  to  tbe  gospel  being  neces-  16S3 
sarj  to  the  salration  of  tlie  heathen,  ho  unhesitatinglj    ^ 
denied  it ;  and  treated,  as  a  '*  groundless  anxiety,"  the  con- 
cern which  speakers  on  the  evangelical  side  of  the  discussion 
had  expressed  in  regard  to  their  oonditron.     Nay,  hot  con- 
tented with  maintaining  that  the  heathen  could  do  very  well 
without  the  gospel  altogether,  he  became  eloquent  in  his 
admiration  of  their  innocence,  and  in  hia  alarm  at  the  rery 
thought  of  their  being  contaminated  by  intercourse  with 
Europeans.      "The  untutored  Indian  or  Otaheitian,'*  he 
exclaimed,  **  whose  daily  toils  produce  his  daily  food,  and 
who,  when  that  is  procured,  basks  with  his  family  in  the 
Bun,  with  little  reflection  or  care,  is  not  without  his  simple 
TiieiniKv      virtues.     His  breast  can  beat  high  with  the  feelings  of 
iiappineM  of  friendship,  his  heart  can  burn  with  the  ardour  of  patriotism; 
and  although  his  mind  have  not  comprehension  enough  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  general  philanthropy,  yet  the  houseless 
stranger  finds  a  sure  shelter  under  his  hospitable  though 
humble  roof,  and  experiences  that,  though  ignorant  of  the 
general  principle,  his  soul  is  attuned  to  the  feelings  on 
which  its  practice  must  generally  depend.     But  go— engraft 
on  his  simple  manners,  the  customs,  refinements,  and,  may 
I  not  add,  some  of  the  vices  of  civilized  society,  and  the 
Danger  of     inflttence  of  that  rdigion  which  you  give  as  a  compensaium 
mSJourici  for  (he  dieadvantagee  dtUnding  mteh  eommunicatianst  wSi 
iieatbcn.     not  refine  Me  morale  nor  ensure  his  happmeee*"     It  was 
in  rising  iip  to  condemn  these  extraordinary  tentiments, 
the  aged  and  venerable  Dr.  Erskine,  extending  his  arms 
towards  the  moderator,  exclaimed — '*  Rax  (reach)  me  that 
l)r.  EnUne's  bible."    With  the  sacred  volume  in  his  hand,  he  reminded 
leboke.       the  orator  of  moderatism  and  his  admiring  friends,  that 
an  inspired  apostle  accounted  himself  a  debtor, — ^not  merely 
to  the  polished  Greeks,  but  to  the  unlettered  barbarians^ 
^not  merely  to  the  wise,  but  to  the  unwise,  to  preacU 
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less  ^<>  ^^™  ^^^^  gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal-  Ceat.  iy. 
to  Yation»  to  every  one  that  belie?eth.  The  lapse  of  half  a 
*  century  has  not  sufficed  to  efface  from  the  minds  of  survivors 
who  witnessed  this  graphic  incident,  the  impression  which 
was  produced  hj  the  solemn  and  indignant  energy  of  the 
aged  servant  of  Christ,  in  pronouncing  this  withering  rebuke; 
So  far,  however,  were  his  party  from  being  ashamed  of  so 
melancholy  an  exhibition  as  this  opponent  of  missions  had 
made,  that  not  long  after,  they  singled  him  out  for  the 
highest  honour  they  could  confer,  by  putting  him  into  the 
chair  of  the  assembly.  His  views,  indeed,  were  those  which 
prevailed  in  the  discussion.     The  leader  of  the  dommant  Prindiwi  nm 


party.  Dr.  Hill,  went  so  far  as  even  to  declare  the  mission-'  the  mitsiim- 
ary  societies,  with  their  imited  action  and  their  common 
fund,  as  "  highly  dangerous  in  their  tendency  to  the  good 
order  of  society  at  large."  Improving  on  this  hint,  thrown 
out  to  catch  the  political  alarmists  of  the  doy,  Mr.  Boyle, 
the  ruling  elder  from  Irvine,* — a  young  gentleman  who^  by 
a  somewhat  singular  coincidence,  lived  to  take  part,  in  his 
old  age,  on  the  bench  of  the  court  of  session,  in  pronouncing 
those  legal  decisions  which  produced  the  disruption,— gave 
utterance  to  this  astounding  harangue  :  *'  I  rise,  moderator,  Mr.  Bojie*t 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  alarming  and  dangerous  ten«  vehement 
dency  of  the  measures  proposed  m  the  overtures  on  your  the  misiSS 
tables-overtures  which  I  caunot  too  strongly,  which  this 
house  cannot  too  strongly  oppose,  and  which,  t  trust,  all 
the  loyal  and  well-affected  members  will  be  unanimous  lu 
opposing."  *  *  Speaking  of  the  missionary  societies,  he 
exclaimed,  "  observe.  Sir,  they  are  affiliated,  they  have  a 
common  object,  they  correspond  with  each  other,  they  look 
for  assistance  from  foreign  countries,  in  the  very  language 
of  many  of  the  seditious  societies.     Above  all,  it  is  to  b« 

*  Afterwards  lord  justice  general  of  ScotUwd,— the  luad  of  the  court 
efieaaioiu 
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CHAy,  IT,  marked^  thej  have  tkoommonfund  (!)  Where  is  the  seevrity  1688 
that  the  money  of  this  fund  will  not»  as  the  reverend  prin-   ^SL 
cipal  saidy  he  used  for  rerj  different  purposes  from  the  pro- 
fessed one&    If  any  man  says  that  the  societies  have  not 
this  connection  and  tendency,  he  says  the  thing  that  is  not. 
It  now,  therefore,  hecomes  us  as  much  as  possible  to  dis- 
courage numerous  societies,  for  irhaterer  purposes :  for,  he 
the  object  what  it  may,  they  are  all  equally  bad.    And  as 
'wry'rodeSe*  ^^^  ^®*®  missionary  societies,  I  do  aver,  that  since  it  is  to 
enM^ta.  -^®  apprehended  that  their  funds  maybe  in  time,  nay,  certainly, 
!od«tlni     ^^^^  ^  turned  againat  the  corutUution  (!)  so  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  this  house  to  give  the  overtures  recommending  them 
our  most  serious  disapprobation,  and  our  immediate,  most 
decisive  opposition/*  (! ! !)     It  seems  almost  incredible,  at 
the  present  day,  that  such  a  rhapsody  could  have  excited 
ought  else  than  a  smile.     It  was  treated,  however,  in  the 
moderate  assembly  of  1796,  as  a  piece  of  most  serious  and 
weighty  argumentation.     That  many,  indeed,  must  needs 
have  laughed  in  their  sleeve  at  the  notion  of  **  treasons, 
stratagems,    and    spoils,"  being   hatched   in    missionaiy 
societies,  and  headed  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Erskine,  can 
Modentim   scarcely  be  well  doubted.     But,  like  the  skins  of  the  wild 
uontmbad  boasts  in  which  the  primitive  martyrs  were  put  to  death, 
'tarned  them  the  brand  of  Sedition  served  to  hide  a  little  the  true  nature 

out  of  doon. 

of  the  cause  upon  which  they  were  putting  so  bad  a  name, 

and  enabled  moderatism,  with  a  somewhat  better  grace,  to 

turn  missions  out  of  doors. 

In  all  ages  it  has  been  a  common  device  to  represent 

earnestly  religious  men  as  **  troublers*'  of  the  public  peace. 

^np^^JJ*    There  are  times,  however,  when  even  worldly-minded  poli- 

tMmm    ^^^^'^^  become  sensible  of  both  the  folly  and  the  falseness 

SSir^lft  ^'  *^**  ^^^*     ^^  *^®  season  of  actual  peril,  when  society  is 

li^u  men.  breaking  loose  from  the  restraints  of  authority  and  law,  the 

conviction  often  forces  itself  upon  ihem  that  the  only  true 
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1688  conseryatiyes  are  tbe  men  that  fear  God.    It  was  a  Beason   Chap,  it. 

1^  of  that  kind  which,  towards  the  close  of  lost  century, 
had  .arrived.  Statesmen  hod  seen  nothing  to  dislike  or 
dread  in  infidelity,  so  long  as  its  teachers  were  the  philoso- 
phers and  literati  of  the  day,  and  its  disciples  were  the  gay 
and  the  great  in  society,  the  loose-living,  pleasnre-loving 
Totaries  of  fashion.  The  case  was  altogether  di£ferent  when 
that  same  infidelity  came  to  be  embodied  in  the  creed  of 
political  demagogues,  and  in  the  insurrectionary  movements 
of  a  depraved  and  reckless  populace.  The  Parisian  clubs,  ^2*5iiii 
and  the  guillotine,  and  the  reign  of  terror,  began  to  teach  ^*  i^- 
men  in  power  that  Hume  and  Voltaire  were  not  the  best  bcfomeai^ 

'^  object  of 

auxiliaries  of  the  state, — and  that  clergymen  who  courted  ^^a™* 
such  society  were  not,  even  for  the  state's  purpose,  the  most 
useful  instructors  of  the  people.     Under  the  influence  of 
fuch  feelings,  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Scotland  began  to 
look  somewhat  more  favourably  upon  the  evangelical  party 
in  the  church.     Knowing  well  that  the  ministers  of  that 
party  had  much  more  to  say  with  the  people  than  their 
moderate  brethren,  the  authorities  considered  it  expedient 
and  necessary  now  to  treat  the  evangelical  party  with  a 
little  more  deference   than   they  had   been  accustomed 
for    many   years    to   enjoy.       Under    the    influence    of 
similar  considerations,   and  from    a  growing  impression 
among  the  more  influential  classes  of  society,  that  reli* 
gion  was  the  only  eiSectual  safeguard  of  social  order,  the 
holders  of  church  patronage  found  it  expedient  not  alto* 
gether  to  despise  the  claims  of  evangelical  candidates  for 
the  ministry.     The  tide,  in  a  word,  began  to  turn.    Slowly  The  tide,  fn 
at  first,  and  almost  insensibly,  but  yet  steadily  and  increas-  u^  tT* 
i^S^Jf  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  gained  strength,  roar  of  the 
And  while  the  causes  already  noticed  contributed  largely  to  pertj. 
this  result,  it  is  impossible  to  oyerlook  the  share  in  pro* 
ducing  it  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a  few  distinguished 
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.CBAt.  vTm  men.    Dormg  eyen  the  palmiest  daja  of  aaod^ratd  asceor  16SS 
doDOj»  whea  to^  be  eyaagclical  w^  to  be  acccmnted  and  .^ 
treated  almost  literally  "  ae  tbe  filtb.  of  tbe  earth,  and  as 
the  offscouriDg  of  all  things/'  the  name  of  Dr.  Erskxne  was 

ChtxMter  of  Still  a  rallying  pomt  for  the  evangelical  cauaa^    His  leam^ 

Dr.  Knkbe  .  .    ,°,  .       .*>!.•  i.- 

and  hit       ing  SO  Tariod,  lus  piety  so  deep,  his  preaching  so  impressive, 

cnoe.     ^  his  labours  so  i^cessanty  his  life  so  unblemished,  his  whole 

character  sp  instmct  with  honour  and  integrity^^made  it 

impossible   even  for  dominant  moderatism  to  treat  with 

mere  contempt  the  cause  with  which  Dr.  Erskine  was  iden* 

tafie4    Among  those  who  succeeded  him,  as  l^ers  on  the 

Tbe  chief*     same  sidCft  three  men  stand  conspicuous — ^Moncrieff,  Thorn* 

theeviuiKeii-  son.  and  Clialmers^^ach  in  himself  a  hostl     Under  thcnr 

rMb%     auspices,  the  party  which  long  and  systematic  discounige- 

*"**      '  meat  on  the  part  of  pajtrons  and  men  in  power  had  rednced 

fifty  ^ears  ago  to  a  small  minority,  waxed,  like  tbe  home 

of  David,  **  stronger  and  stronger;*'  while  moderatisiii  waa 

every  year  becoming  '*  weaker  and  weaker,*'  like  the  hooee 

of  SauL 

?r  ^^UoL      "^^^  ^^*  ^"^  Henry  MoncriciF,  the  friend  and  biographer 

^h'^cier     ^^  Erskiue,  was  not  unworthy  to  succeed  eyen  such  a  man 

and  hit  in-  in  representing  and  defending  the  ancient  conatitiitiona] 

tbe  ckorch.  principles,  and  the  old  scriptural  theology  of  the  chureli  of 

Scotland.     Combining,  as  Sir  Henry  did,  a  clear  and  vigo» 

reus  understanding,  uncommon  sagacity,  and  a  resolute  will. 

with   that   manly   bearing   and   that  inflexible,  integrity, 

which  even  at  first  sight  command  respect,  and  which 

never  fail  to  ensure  lasting  confidence,  few  men  were  ever 

better  fitted  than  he  to  uphold  a  good  cause  in  difiicult 

and  depressing  times.    Weakened  and  dispirited  aa  they 

were,  the   evangelical   minority  under  a  lesa   masculine 

leadership  might  have  been  in  some  danger  of  bmng 

crushed  altogether.    Tbe  contest  had,  in  fact,  become  all 

but  hopeless  and  useless  in  the  generalassembly.    For  this 
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168S  reason  chiefly,  no  doabt,  it  was  tLat  Sir  Ilenry  Moncrieff  Ch ak  it, 

.  ^    directed  so  much  of  his  attention  and  his  influenco  towards 
1S33 

*  those  who  had  the  disposal  of  church  patronage  in  their 

hands.     His  high  character  and  great  prudence  led  to  his 

heing  often  consulted ;  and  enahled  him  not  unfrequentlj  to 

bring  about,  by  private  advice,  the  appoiotment  of  pious 

and  useful  ministers.     In  this  way  he  largely  promoted  the 

real  reyival  and  reformation  of  the  church,  at  a  time  when 

it  was  impossible,  through  the  more  public  medium  of  the 

church  courts,  to  effect  anything  at  all.     Some  expressions  Attempu 

which,  in  the  course  of  this  period,  he  employed,  in  the  been  made 

to  Biisr^pre* 

appendix  to  his  Life  of  Dr.  Erskine,  were  afterwards  seat  hie 
greedily  seized  upon,  as  if  they  proved  him  to  have  been, 
unfiiendly,  or  at  least  indifferent,  to  some  of  the  great 
principles  which  the  recent  controversy  involved.  This 
attempt  to  deprive  a  good  cause  of  the  benefit  of  his  vene- 
rable name,  neither  required  nor  desenred  any  serious  reply« 
It  has,  however,  been  most  calmly  and  conclusively  ex- 
posed, by  his  respected  grandson,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Wel- 
wood  Moncrieff,  a  minister  of  the  Free  church  of  Scotland.*  Aeeoout  of^ 
"It  was  in  early  life,*'  said  one  who  knew  him  lonff  and  Tieveor 

n         t        t      t  n  .  .1  Church 

weD,  *'  that  he  began  to  take  an  active  part  m  the  govern-  pou^.  ima 
ment  of  our  national  church.  The  principles  of  ecdesias*  i)r.i  * 
tical  polity  which  he  adopted  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his 
public  career,  he  adopted  from  full  and  firm  conviction ;  and 
he  maintained  and  cherished  and  arowed  them  to  the  very 
last.  They  were  the  rery  same  principles  for  which  our 
forefathers  had  contended  so  nobly,  which  they  at  length 
succeeded  in  establishing,  and  which  they  bequeathed,  as  a 
sacred  and  blood-bought  legacy,  to  their  descendants.  But 
though  that  circumstance  gave  them  a  deep  and  solemn 
interest  m  his  regard,  he  was  attached  to  them  on  more 

*  Vide  his  Letter  to  Lord  Metboume*  &e.    Edinburgh,  J.  Johoftonsw 
3841. 
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CHAf.  IV.  rational  and  enlightened  grounds.      He  viewed  them  as  1688 
founded  on  the  word  of  God — as  essential  to  the  rights  and  .^„ 
liberties   of  the  christian  people — as  identified  with  the 
prosperity  of  genuine  religion,  and  with  the  real  welfare 
and  efficiency  of  the  establishment."* 

The  Ber.BE.      He  who  drew  this  pictura  and  pronounced  this  eulogy, 

Androv 


had  been  already,  for  several  years  previous  to  Sir  Henry's 

death,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  reforming  party  in 

the  church.     Dr.  Andrew  Thomsoa  not  merely  inherited 

the  principles  of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  Henderson — ^he 

was  himself  another  of  these  giant  men.     Fearless  as 

Cjwred     Knox,   profoundly   skilled,  like  Melville,  in  ecclesiastical 

HmdenoT'  affairs,  and  gifted,  like  Henderson,  with  that  ready  and 

commanding  eloquence  bo  indispensable  to  the  leader  of  a 

popular  assembly ;  he  belonged  to  the  same  high  order  of 

minds  as  that  illustrious  triumvirate.     He  was,  moreover, 

instinct  with  their  spirit;  in  him  the  very  genius  of  these 

great  reformers  of  the  church  lived  again;  their  intense 

love  of  liberty,  their  unsparing  and  uncompromising  enmity 

against  all  corruptions  and  abuses,  their  inextmguishable 

hatred  of  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power;   and,  above  all, 

FoioU  in       their  zeal  in  promoting  the  religious  culture  and  intellectual 

character     improvement  of  the  people,  and  their  resolute  and  unflinch- 

mind  ing  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  church 

thdra.        and  the  rights  of  the  christian  people,  formed  the  grand 

distinguishing  characteristics  of  Thomson's  character  and 

life.     And  most  remarkable  was  the  progress  made  during 

the  brief  but  busy  years  of  his  public  career,  in  bringmg 

back  the  church  towards  the  old  paths,  so  well  defined  in 

her  constitution  and  so  brightly  traced  in  her  history.     It 

had  been  the  fashion,  in  the  days  of  dominant  moderatism, 

to  identify  evangelical  preaching  with  intellectual  imbecility. 

•  Sermon  preached  by  the  Eov.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  on  the  oocur 
sion  of  Bir  Henry's  death. 
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1688  To  be  reputed  an  esprit  fart,  it  wm  essential  to  be  at  least  Chav.  it. 
^      on  friendly  terms  with  scepticism,  and  to  be  asbamed  of  tbe  Aeoordinfr  to 
*  gospel  of  Cbrist.     The  protest  against  this  mingled  im-  spirit  of  the 
pietj  and  insolence  of  an  irreligious  age,  wbicb,  even  in  tbe  centui7,  to 
frorst  times,  bad  been  offered  in  tbe  person  of  sucb  men  as  eai  was  to 
Brskine  and  Moncrieff,  received  from  Tbomson  an  immense 
accession  of  force.     Occupying  tbe  pulpit  of  St.  George's, 
In  tbe  very  centre  of  tbe  most  influential  classes  of  tbe  infioeneo 
nortbem  metropolis,  tbe  prodigious  energy  of  bis  cbaracter  pieachmg  of 
speedily  gatbered  around  bim,  and  brougbt  under  tbe  im-  exerted  in 
pulse  of  bis  ministry,  many  of  tbe  most  yigorous  and  culti-  down  this 
Tated  minds  in  tbe  city.     Wbile  bis  preacbing  was  tbus  reproach. 
rapidly  regaining  for  evangelism  a  firmer  footmg  in  tbose 
ranks  of  society  .from  wbicb  it  bad  been  long  almost  ex- 
eluded,  bis  advocacy  of  reformation  principles — on  tbe  plat- 
form, tbrougb  tbe  press,  and  in  tbe  courts  of  tbe  cburcb — 
was  telling  not  less  powerfully  on  men's  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical affairs.     Young  and  generous  minds  among  tbe  candi- 
dates for  tbe  ministry  caugbt  fire  from  tbis  master  in  Israel, 
and  took  from  bim  many  of  tbe  best  lessons  and  impulses 
of  their  after  life.     His  sun  went  down  at  noon,  wbile  yet  Dr.  Thom- 
flhining  in  its  meridian  strength;    and  altbougb,  at  tbe  death. 
Budden  and  stunning  announcement  of  bis  death,  men  felt 
as  if  tbe  cburcb 's  firmament  bad  become  dark,  time  has 
proved  bow  many  burning  and  shining  ligbts  bis  own — as  a 
great  instrument   in  God's   band — bad  kindled  and  left 
behind,  to  guide  her  affairs  when  bis  own  light  bad  dis- 
appeared.    **  His  was  tbe  olden  theology  of  Scotland ;  a  Hie  Amerai 
tboroughly   devoted   son  of  our  church,  he  was  through  Dr.chaim- 
life  the  firm,  tbe  unflinching  advocate  of  its  articles,  and 
its  formularies,  and  its  rights,  and  tbe  whole  polity  of  its 
constitution  and  discipline.     His  creed  be  derived  by  in* 
beritance  from  tbe  fathers  of  the  Scottish  reformation ;  hot, 
however,  as  based  on  human  autbority,  but  as  based  and 
I.  M 
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CHAf.  IV.  upholden  on  the  authoritj  of  scripture  alone.  •  *  *  x$S8 
The  whole  Bjstem  originated  in  deepest  piety:  and  has  ^ 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  most  moral  and  intelligent 
peasantry  in  Europe.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  palpable  eTidenee 
in  its  fsTonr,  it  fell  into  discredit  Along  with  the  elegant 
literature  of  our  sister  country,  did  the  meagre  arminianiam 
of  her  church  make  invasion  among  our  clergy;  and  we 
certainly  receded,  for  a  time,  from  the  good  old  way  of  cor 
Thepraaeii.  forefathers.     This  was  the  middle  age  of  the  chuzbh  of 

IDS  of  the  ® 

^  tm?^^    Scotland — an  age  of  cold  and  feeble  rationality,  when  evan- 
theu'^^^  gelism  was  derided  as  fanatical,  and  its  very  phraseology 
^2jjj«^    was  deemed  an  ignoble  and  vulgar  thmg  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society.    A  morality  without  godliness — a  certain 
prettiness  of  sentiment,  served  up  in  tasteful  and  well- 
turned  periods  of  composition — ^the  ethics  of  philosophy  or 
of  the  academic  chair,  rather  than  the  ethics  of  the  gospel 
—the  speculations  of  natural  theology,  and,  perhaps,  an 
ingenious   and  scholar-like  exposition  of  the  credentials, 
rather  than   a  faithful  exposition  of  the  contents,  of  the 
new  testament; — ^these,  for  a  time,  dispossessed  the  tc^cs 
of  other  days,  and  occupied  that  room  in  our  pulpits  which 
had  fonnerly  been  given  to  the  demonstrations  of  sin  and 
of  the  Saviour.    Tou  know  there  has  been  a  reflux.     The 
Tbe  tide  in    tide  of  sentiment  has  been  turned :  and  there  is  none  who 

faTOQr  of 

eTuigeiism  has  given  it  greater  momentum,  or  borne  it  more  triom- 
^uen      '  P^^^%  along,  than  did  the  lamented  pastor  of  this  congra- 
had^'erted  £^^^^°*     ^^  talcuts  and  his  advocacy  have  thrown  a  lustre 
thu  d^u"*^  around  the  cause.     The  prejudices  of  thousands  have  given 
way  before  the  might  and  the  mastery  of  his  resistless 
demonstrations.      The  evangelical  system  has  in  conse- 
quence risen  prodigiously,  of  late  years,  in  the  estimatioii 
of  general  society,— <:onnected  to  a  great  degree,  we  donbt 
not,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  with  his  powerful  appeals 
to  scripture,  and  his  no  less  powerful  appeals  to  the  con- 
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IMS  BCienceB  of  men.*'    "If^  indeecj/*  exclaimed  ihe  preacher,   Ckit.  ir. 
IMS  ""^  ^^  ^'^""'^  fimeral  discoiirBey  '*<mr  next  war  k  to  be  a  war  ThekMtiie 
'     *    'nlea,  then  before  the  battle  is  begun  the  noblest  of  ■ostainedb/ 
bpions  has  fallen.    Yet/'  added  he,  ''we  dare  not  detth. 


to  despondency  a  canse  which  has  tmth  for  its 
the  guarantee  of  heaven's  omnipotence  for  its 
complete  and  evM'lastmg  trimnph.  In  this  reeling  of  the 
nations, — ^this  gradual  loosening  of  all  spirits  from  ihe 
ancient  holds  of  habit  and  of  principle,— -still  we  cannot 
fear  that  the  church,  the  one  and  indestructible  church, 
though  tossed  and  cradled  in  the  storm,  will  not  be  rivetted 
more  securely  upon  its  basis.  '  We  are  distressed,  but  not 
in  despair:  troubled,  yet  not  forsaken:  cast  down,  yet  not 
destroyed:  help,  Lord,  when  the  godly  man  ceaseth,  and 
the  righteous  fail  from  the  children  of  men.'  "  * 

Could  the  illustrious  man  who  paid  this  just  and  noble  ^JjJ^^^ 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend,  hate  foreseen  Jg^l^^^ 
the  agitating  and  eventful  controversy  that  was  destined  so  ^^^" 
soon  to  break  ont  in  ihe  church  of  Scotland,  ihe  dispensa-  jf'II^JJ^^^ 
tion  of  divine  providence  by  which  Thomson  had  been  so  ™^*" 
suddenly  struck  down  and  removed,  would  doubtless  have  ^vch. 
seemed  darker  and  more  distressing  still.     Judging  after 
the  manner  of  men,  who  would  not  have  been  ready  to  say, 
ihat  his  was  the  fittest,  perhaps  the  only,  hand  for  the 
hehn,  when  the  vessel  was  about  to  be  caught  by  so  peril- 
ous a  storm.     But  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways,  neiiher 
are  His  thoughts  our  thoughts.     One  had  laboured,  and 
others  were  to  enter  into  his  labours.     One  had  mustered  ^^^J^^[£^ 
and  disciplined  the  forces,  but  it  was  reserved  for  others  to  •oidien  for 

'  '  the  coming 

mardud  ihem  in  the  field,  and  direct  them  in  ihe  shock  of  conHicu 


*  SenoMn  preaAed  in  JSfL  Georffe*$  Chtarehi  Edinburgh^  on  SdtitUh, 
FArwsrs  20lA,  1831,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  JRev*  Dr.  Andrew' 
Thonuon.^ChBlmen'  WorU^  CoUinB'  edition,  toI.  xi.,  pp.  205-207, 
Sie-217. 
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Chat.  IV.  battle.  And  these  othen.  He  whose  name  is  Jehorabo  1683 
jireh  had  already  provided:  and  the  ehief  of  them  all  was  ^ 
the  very  man,  who^  with  characteristic  humility-^as  if  him*- 
self  were  not  worthy  to  be  thought  of,  in  the  view  of  the 
great  crisis  he  described — was  prononncing  his  sorrowing 
lamentation  over  the  heavy  loss  which  God's  cause  had 
Tiie  chiefest  sustamod.    Even  in  the  way  of  'preparing  the  chnreh  for 

Uie  preacher  tbe  trcmendous  straggle  that  was  awaiting  her,  no  sinirle 

himself-^ 

thoxas      individual,  not  even  Andrew  Thomson,  had  done  more  than 

CHA.UaB8. 

Thoicas  Chalubrs. 
^?K^*^       His  removal  from  his  quiet  rural  charge,  in  the  parish  of 
G^w  the  K'^^oy*  ^^  Fifeshire,  to  the  Tron  church  of  Glasgow^  in 
begimungof  2315  marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  not  in  his 

a  new  en.  '  ' 

ovm  personal  history  alone,  but  in  the  history  of  the  revifal 
of  evangelical  religion.  Whatever  influences  existed,  and 
were  in  operation  before,  on  the  side  of  that  sacred  cause, 
were  immediately  and  immensely  increased.  There  was  is 
his  case  no  transition  period  of  slowly  and  gradually  gather*- 
ing  fame.  His  sun  shot  up  at  once  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  firmament.  From  the  comparative  obscurity  of  his 
former  position,  he  burst  upon  society,  in  his  new  sphere. 
The  time  had  as  the  greatest  preacher  of  modem  times.  That  massive 
the  man.  intellect,  which  from  boyhood  had  been  measuring  its 
strength  and  multiplying  its  resources,  by  grappling  with 
almost  the  entire  circle  of  the  sciences ;  that  large  heart, 
which  God  had  touched  and  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  which  already  had  been  burning  with  deep  desires 
for  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  his  fellow-men ;  that  natiTo 
genius,  whose  lofty  inspirations  had  been  giving  to  his 
earlier  friends  unequivocal  promise  of  what  it  was  yet  des- 
tined to  achieve, — ^hod  all  at  length  obtained  a  fitting 
field  to  call  them  forth  and  to  exercise  their  highest 
Chaimen  aa  powers.  Not  Only  was  the  pulpit,  in  his  hands,  found  to 
be  altogether  abreast  of  science  and  philosophy,  but  those 
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1CS8  pi^iid  niunes^  \rbich  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  had  beea  Cba».  nr. 
^<>  accustomed  in  the  preceding  century  to  challenge  as  pecu- 
liarly their  own,  were  now  seen  sernng  the  uses  of  the  most 
earnest  piety,  and  ministering,  as  humble  and  yet  graceful 
handmaids,  at  her  shrine.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a 
preacher  alone — ^unprecedented  and  unrivalled  as  his  power 
in  that  department  was — ^that  he  gave  so  mighty  an  impulse 
to  evangelical  truth.  Never  was  piety  more  intensely 
practical  than  in  this  illustrious  man.  To  reform  society  ibrefonn 
was  the  object  of  his  life.     The  gospel  could  do  this,  and  the  object  oi 

his  lue. 

nothing  else  could  do  it.  And  how  to  bring  that  gospel  to 
the  homes  and  the  hearts  of  the  neglected  masses  that  were 
multiplying  with  such  fearful  rapidity  on  the  ''ground 
floor "  of  the  social  edifice, — ibis  was  his  grand  problem, 
which  he  spent  his  days  in  working  out  with  incredible 
energy,  and  in  labourmg  with  matchless  eloquence  and 
power  to  get  other  men  to  learn.  He  set  little  value  on 
any  question  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  excepting  in  so  far  as 
it  bore  upon  what  was  to  him  the  all-important  object,  of 
making  the  church  more  efficient  as  an  instrument  for  pro- 
motmg  the  moral  and  spiritual  well*being  of  the  people. 
Possessed  as  he  was,  and  as  hardly  any  other  man  since 
Knox,  or  Luther,  or  Paul,  was  ever  possessed  before,  with  Chaimmbe- 

longed  tothe 

this  one  grand  idea, — ^he  was  sometimes,  and  especially  in  '^<^' 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  public  career,  impatient  enough  of  J^^-gJ^'"' 
those  whom  he  was  wont  to  designate  the  "jurists  '*  of  the 
church :  bent  as  they  were  on  putting  right  the  machinery, 
when  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  working  the  machine. 
Time,  however,  and  experience  made  him  more  and  more 
sensible  how  closely  the  one  process  is  connected  with  the 
other.  It  was  mainly,  indeed,  by  the  obstructions  which 
the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical  machinery  presented  to  the 
carrying  out  of  his  own  plans  of  practical  usefulness,  that 
hia  attention  was  gradually  turned  to  its  defects,  and  to  the 
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Chap.  iy.  a1>8olate  neceBsity  of  having  them  remedied.    Among  ihoie  1688 
AHgoroas    abuses  Yvhich  moderadsm  had  encouraged,  and  wu  ttill.jj. 

opponent  of.        ,.,-,.  ,      -  .         -  ,  1^55* 

h/'d^'th  '^^^^^  ^^  defending,  was  the  frequent  union  of  theptstoru 

(||Bo»t      and  professorial  oflSces, — a  system  which  commonlj  tmned 

tiwChnrciL  either  the  pulpit  or  the  chair  into  a  mere  slneeure,  and  my 

commonly  degraded  both.     In  the  vigorous  efforts  whieh 

the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  made  to  put  an  end  to 

thb  evil,  Chalmers  took  a  prominent  and  powerful  shsrs. 

And  the  fact  is  not  undeserving  of  notice  in  a  work  like 

this,  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  a  keen  and  elabonts 

i^edehateon  discusslon  upou  this  Sttbject,  whlch  took  place  in  the  genenl 

of  offices"  in  assembly  of  1826,  those  views  of  the  oonstitutioQ  of  ths 

bij  of  U(2G.  established  church  which  were  afterwards  adopted  and  acted 

on  by  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  disruption  controversy,  wera 

for  the  first  time  formally  and  deliberately  annooneedi 

"uieoiTof^tuo  ^^P®»  *^®  ^^^  president  of  the  court  of  session,  was  a 

MMt^tion  i^®^^®^  ^^  ^^^  assembly,  and  in  supporting  the  party  md 

eTbi^tiie^^'  the  principles  of  moderatism,  in  the  debate  on  the  umon  of 

SSf  Pwri-  ®®^^»  ^®  *^®^  *^*  ground, — that  even  if  it  were  expeditnt 

dent  Hope,  to  abolish  pluralities,  the  church  had  not,  by  the  law  winch 

regulated  her  relation  to  the  state,  the  power  to  do  to. 

This  doctrine  was  new,  not  only  to  the  assembly,  but  to 

that  learned  person  himself.     ''When  the  case,"  said  iiis 

lordship,  **  was  before  the  assembly  several  years  ago»  I^ 

then.  Sir,  as  several  members  may  recollect,  express  groat 

doubts  how  far  it  was  competent  for  the  assembly  to  paflS 

the  qualified  act  then  in  question.     But  the  acts  of  pailiar 

ment  relating  to  the  powers  of  the  church,  not  beiog  of 

^^tath^  every  day's  practice,  I  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  Aen 

i«rd  Pwii-  to  venture  to  form  or  to  give  a  positive  opinion  upon  the 

subject."  These  sentences  are  somewhat  remarkable.  Tbej 

distinctly  show  that  the  light  of  that  theory  of  the  chuieh'i 

constitution,  as  a  national  establishment^  which  brought 

about  the  disruption,  had  then  but  recently  broken  in  upon 
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1686  tbe  lord  president's  mind,  and  had  only  now,  for  the  first  Coap.  iv> 
5^  time*  guided  him  with  any  confidence  to  those  startling 
*  ooooliisions  which  he  thereupon  proceeded  to  expound.    His 
aignment  from  the  statutes  was  simply  a  rehearsal  of  what 
fonned,  twelve  years  afterwards,  his  judicial  opinion  in  the 
Auebterarder  case.     **  The  presbyterian  religion,  and  the  Hbiordihip'r 
pcesbyterian  form  of  goTemment,"  said  his  lordship,  in  the 
debate  of  1826,  *'  are  in  this  country  the  creatures  of  sta- 
tute.   Both  derive  their  existence  and  their  doctrines,  as  well 
as  their  powers,  from  parliament;  and  it  is  impossible  that 
ihej  could  derive  them  from  any  other  source!''    In  these 
extraordinary  views,  the  entire  argument  on  one  side  of  the 
disniption-*controversy  will  be  found  to  lie.    No  wonder  that 
the  speaker  who  followed  the  president  m  the  debate,  the  ThePraiident 
Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson  M'Gill,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  ^.J^J^'* 
vniversity  of  Glasgow,  should  have  protested,  with  indig-  oiMgow. 
Bamt  astonishment,  against  this  virtual  re-assertion  of  the 
eivfl  iiipremacy  in  matters  spiritual.     "With  all  the  re* 
speet  which  I   truly  feel  for  the  distinguished  member 
who  has  last  addressed  us,  nothing,  I  must  acknowledge,'* 
said  Dr*  H'Gill»  "has  more  surprised  me  than  the  doc- 
trine, toUcft  /  never  expected  to  hecar  maintained  in  this 
aseenMy,  that  the  church  of  Scotland  has  not  the  power 
to  declare  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  of  its  own  minis- 
tanu   The  powers  of  this  church,  he  (president  Hope)  main* 
tainedy  were  founded  only  upon  acts  of  parliament :  these 
fixed  the  qualifications  of  ministers,  and  we  had  no  power 
but  to  administer  them ;  and  on  parliament  depended  the 
axareise  of  that  power  which  from  parliament  we  received  t 
This,  Sir,  is  indeed  a  sweeping  doctrine ;  but,  happily  for  ^°^J^^ 
OB,  it  is  as  nntrue  as  it  is  dangerous— our  right  to  deter-  ^^!||[^ 
mine  the  qualifications  of  our  ministers  flows  not  from  trine. 
acta  of  parliament.'*     «     *     *    "The  reformation  of 
this  country  was  accomplished  by  great  and  enlightened 
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CD  AvjY.  men  instraotiiig  all  dasaes  in  the  trutha  of  the  gospel,  and  1688 

in  oppoaitioa  to  the  power  and  prejudices  of  its  rulera.  ^^«. 

It  emanated  not»  as  in  England,  from  the  will  and  the 

power  of  an  arbitrary  monarch  fixing  its  doctrines,  its 

gOTemment.  and  its  worship,  and  appointing  its  caQona 

oeicribM  the  and  its  statutes,  b j  his  own  authority.     The  religi<m  of 

m^^tenui  Scotland  was  previously  embraced  by  the  people  on  tha 

Sootiuid,^  authority  of  the  Ward  of  Ocdp  befobb  it  was  sanctioned  by 

footing  oa    parliament ;  and  thus  preyiously  fixed,  it  was  adopted  br 
which  itwM*^    _.  _        ,..-,.  .     ,  , 

MUbUaiMd  parliament  as  the  religion  of  the  nation,  receiyed  on  autao* 

ny  the  dnl 

pu«  cr.  rity  superior  to  man.  Now.  of  this  system,  acknowledged 
and  submitted  to  by  parliament,  the  right  of  the  ehnreh  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  ministers,  fonned  an  essen* 
tial  part;  and  with  that  wisdom  which  distinguished  Iba 
first  period  of  the  reformation,  parliament,  so  far  from 
interfering  with  a  business  of  which  they  could  not  be  tlie 
most  competent  judges,  ratified  that  right,  and  gave  to  the 
church  all  the  advantage  which  could  arise  from  its  temporal 
authority."  The  learned  and  venerable  professor,  having 
briefly  reviewed  the  statutes  ratifying  the  church's  spiritual 
freedom,  in  corroboration  of  what  he  had  thus  affirmed. 

The  indepen.  concluded  with  this  Bolenm  declaration :  ''I  hesitate  not  to 

dence  ox  the 

churoh  in    maintain,  that  the  constitution  and  privileges  of  the  chnrdi 
ritual,  a  Am.  of  Scotland  are  fundamental  pnnciplea.  which  cannot  be 

damental 

principle^  destroyed  but  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  general  frame  of 
by  the  con-  our  government,  or  by  an  act  of  despotic  and  lawlesa 
tiie  kiug.  oppression."  As  the  debate  proceeded,  the  sentiments  ao 
promptly  and  impressively  delivered  by  Dr.  M'Gill»  on  the 
cardinal  question  of  jurisdiction,  were  still  more  fully  and 
emphatically  stated  by  another  learned  and  distinguished 
member  of  the  house,  the  late  Lord  Moncrieff.  "  With 
regard  to  that  doctrine."  said  he.  alluding  to  ihe  civile 
supremacy  views  of  the  president.  **  I  must  be  permitted  to 
aay.  with  all  manner  of  respect,  that  I  hold  it  to  be  in  aub^ 
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1688  Btanoe  the  same  thing  as  to  saj  that  you  have  no  eodmas-  chap.  iy. 
^    Heal  juriadiction  uihatever,  as  a  church  by  law  established.  Mr.  (now 

xo33>  M>        %       m      •        ««  •<■•«•«•  ••  liord)  Mod* 

Sir»  the  basis  of  that  argument  is  laid  in  this  propositiony  mefffoUov 
that  the  established  church  of  Scotland  has  no  existence  incoDdeinii 
and  no  power  but  what  it  holds  by  virtue  of  acts  of  parlia-  of  the 
roent.  Nobody  certainly  can  doubt/'  he  continued,  ''that 
•or  establishment — ^like  every  other,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an 
establishment,  sanctioned  and  maintained  by  the  civil 
government  of  the  state — depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
provisions  of  the  system  of  government  derived  from  the- 
will  of  the  people  who  have  chosen  it;  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  say,  that  all  the  powers  of  this  church, 
established  under  such  a  government,  are  derived  solely 
from  the  express  enactments  of  acts  of  parliament  in 
which  particular  things  are  committed  to  the  church,  or 
that  the  measure  of  these  powers  is  to  be  restrained  within 
the  limits  of  such  express  civil  enactments.  This  would 
be,  in  other  words,  to  say,  that  the  church  courts  may 
indeed  have  certain  powers  as  a  part  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment;  but  that,  as  the  judicatories  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  properly  considered,  and  independent  of  any 
speeial  statutes,  they  have  no  power  at  alL"  And  having 
thus  distinguished  between  two  things  which  the  president 
seemed  to  confound,  and  having  thereby  exposed  the  fallacy 
which  ran  through  his  lordship's  entire  argument,  Mr. 
Honerieff  concluded  a  succinct  and  able  summary  of  the 
statutes  bearing  upon  this  great  question  by  referring  to 
the  confession  of  faith,  which  he  reminded  the  learned 
judge  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  revolution  settlement  and 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  Having  quoted  from  that  solemnly  The  sitt  er- 
ratified  standard  of  the  church,  its  31st  article,  that  it  ConfMuoa 
belongs  to  the  synods  and  councils  of  the  church  to  set  and  the  ar. 


*'  and  the  government  of  His  church ;  to  receive  complaints  tL^  '  ^^°^ 


down  roles  and  directions  for  the  public  worship  of  Qod,  Sra!^eff  ^ 

,    .     .        foUlflt  UliOA 

mplamts  it. 
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CnAP.  nr.  in  cases  of  mal-administration,  aad  cnitAordo^M^  to  ddar^  ISSS 
ndne  the  same:  which  decrees  and  determinations,  if  conso-  ^ 
nant  to  the  ward  of  God^  are  to  be  received  with  reverence 
find  submission;  not  only  for  their  agreement  with  the 
word,  but  ALSO  FOB  THB  POWER  tokerdby  they  are  made  as 
being  an  obdhstahcb  of  Qod,  appointed  thereunto  in  Hia 
word.*'  Having  recited  these  explicit  statements  of  the 
church's  nationally-ratified  confession,  "  There,"  exclaimed 
the  speaker,  with  all  that  characteristic  energy  and  force 
which  made  his  sentences  strike  like  a  sledge  hammer, 
when  he  was  crushing  an  opponent  beneath  the  weight 
of  a  resistless  argument^  **  there  is  the  basis  of  the  powers 
of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment ;  it  rests  not  upon  the 
The  trae       force  of  acts  of  parliament,  but  on  the  nature  of  the  esta* 

fonroe  of  tbc 

churcfa't  blishment  itself— H)n  the  great  principles  on  which  our 
powen.  reformers  put  it — acknowledging  no  other  Head  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  no  other  warrant  but  the  bible 
itself,  that  book  by  which  we,  not  less  than  the  first  refor« 
mers,  have  sworn  to  be  guided  in  all  our  deliberations,  and 
to  which  all  our  decisions  should  be  conformed." 

Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  fact,  acknowledged 

by  himself,  that  it  was  only  in  preparing  for  the  debate  of 

1826,  the  lord  president  reached  the  conclusions  which  he 

sinpiiBr  that  then  announced.     Strange  that  a  theory  of  our  ecclesiastical 

President't  constitution,  involving  consequences  so  momentous,  should 

•iiooS  hare  have  lain  undiscovered  and  unapplied  for  nearly  a  century 

covered  a*"   and  a  half.     If  it  was  true  in  1826,  it  must  have  been 

a1bau7  ^  equally  true  ever  since  the  revolution  settlement  in  1690; 

and  yet,  not  only  had  it  not  been  found  out  either  on  the 

bench  or  in  the  general  assembly,  during  all  the  anxious 

controversies  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  when  now  at 

length  formally  propounded  in  the  manner  above  described, 

even  the  moderate  party  themselves  gave  it  no  ostensible 

countenance.     When  Dr;  M'QiU  and  Mr.  Moncrieff  treated 
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1688  ^^  ^  hardly  either  requiring  or  deserriDg  a  serloas  answer*     — ^  ' 

to    not  one  solitary  indiyidual  ventured  to  utter  a  syllable  in  its  No  one  girs 

sapport.    Not  only  so,  but  the  motion  which  was  submitted  tenance  to 

by  Dr.  Cooh  of  St.  Andrews — a  prominent  member  of  the  dent's  nlxr 

moderate  party,  and  afterwards  its  acknowledged  leader  in  Cook's 


the  assembly — ^proceeded  on  a  complete  denial  of  the  lord  samM  Ui«m 
president's  doctrine,  by  assuming  the  perfect  competency  of  vnfoiinded. 
the  church  to  legislate  upon  the  question.  And  yet  that 
little  cloud,  ''no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  which  first 
showed  itself  above  the  horizon  in  1826,  was  the  same 
which,  twenty  years  later,  had  darkened  the  whole  firma- 
ment  of  the  church, — ^until  at  length  it  burst  forth  in  the 
atorm  which  rent  the  establishment  in  pieces.  It  is  not 
unimportant  to  observe,  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
power  of  the  church  was  thus,  for  the  first  time,  deliberately 
challenged,  was  to  stereotype  an  abuse,  and  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  practical  reform.  In  this  respect,  those  who 
have  since  studied  in  the  lord  president's  school  will  be 
found  to  have  maintained  an  undeviating  consistency* 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Chalmers.     It  has  been  already  Namtire 

Tctonu  to 

regoarked,  ibat  his  natural  position  was  among  the  econo*  Dr.cbaip 
mists  rather  than  among  the  jurists  of  the  church.     His 
mind  was  too  much  engrossed  with  her  practical  business, 
to  have  much  liking  or  leisure  for  discussing  the  theory  of 
her  constitution.     It  was  only  when  some  abuse  was  found, 
lying,  as  a  mighty  hinderance  across  his  path,  and  arrest- 
ing him  in  his  incessant  efforts  to  do  good  to  society  and  to 
the  souls  of  men,  that  he  appeared  in  the  arena  of  ecclesias- 
tical debate.     It  was  this  mainly  tbat  drew  him  into  the 
discussion  of  1826.      *'This  toleration  by  the  church  ^f  ^^^^^ 
pluralities,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  eloquent  and  impressive  of  isss. 
oration  which  on  that  occasion  he  pronounced,  "neutralizes 
the  whole  force  and  authority  of  its  voice  when  it  calls, 
whether  upon  rulers  of  the  state,  or  rulers  of  the  city,  for 
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CBAt.  IV.  the  BubdlTisioa  of  parishes.     When  the  clergyman  of  some  16SS 
enormous  citj  parish  is  allowed  to  he  a  professor  also,  with  ^ 
what  face  can  we  lift  any  remonstrance  ahout  the  magnitude 
of  his  charge,-— or  expect  that  the  puhlic  shall  he  at  the 
expense  of  a  new  functionary  to  relieve  that  man,  who,  in 
Hit  arsor      fact,  has  deprived  them  of  the  services  of  an  old  one— hy 
Af^nrt       holding  himself  forth  as  competent  to  douhle  duties,  or  at 
ciucfly  turns  all  CTeuts  hy  engrossing  the  douhle  emoluments?     This 
•tacie  ^ey   monopoly  of  officcs  hy  churchmen  is  utterly  at  antipodes 
ch^i^       with  that  high  ohject  of  patriotism,  the  multiplication  of 
teiuioB.       churches  in  our  land.     ♦    •    •    ♦    xhe  appeal  of  this 
venerahle  house  for  more  of  churches  and  parishes  in  the 
over-crowded  cities  of  our  land,  had  heen  lifted  with  tenfold 
force,  were  it  not  for  the  policy  hy  which  you  have  neutral- 
ized it.     Tour  voice  has  heen  like  that  of  a  trumpet  which 
soundeth  uncertainly:    and  so  long  as  you  countenance 
pluralities,  your  testimony  in  hehalf  of  a  greater  numher  of 
parishes  will  neither  he  respected  nor  relied  on."    It  was 
on  this  hroad  and  palpahle  ground  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  cause  of  learning  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  pastoral 
efficiency  on  the  other,  that  Dr.  Chalmers  took  his  stand 
ihoraDgiiiy    against  pluralities ;  and  it  will  he  found,  as  we  proceed,  to 
dianctcr  of  havo  heen  on  grounds  of  the  same  practical  kind  that  he 
Chaimen'    took  his  Stand  in  support  of  non-intrusion,  and  against  high- 
guMifontof  handed  patronage,  in  that  memorahle  controversy,  to  the 
policy         threshold  of  which  we  have  now  advanced. 

In  hringing  this  long  chapter  to  a  close,  and  especially 
in  concluding  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  influences  and  the 
individuals  that  chiefly  contrihuted  to  the  revival  of  evange- 
lical truth  and  reformation  principles  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century,  it 
is  impossihie  to  overlook  the  venerated  name  of  M'Crie. 
His  Lives  of  Knox  and  Melville,  effected  for  those  great 
luen,  as  well  as  for  the  cause  and  the  principles  with  which 
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1688  tbej  are  identified^  a  service  resembling  that  which,  more  Chap,  iv. 
^^  recently,  has  been  rendered  to  Cromwell  by  Carlyle.     ^^^^^^ 
*  the  writiucs  of  M*Crie,  the  Scottish  reformers  and  the  M'CMettiiey 

o  did  for  the 

Scottish  reformation  receiyed  a  vindication  so  complete  and  Soottiflh 
decisive  as  to  have  dispelled,  at  once  and  for  ever,  the  clouds  whatcarivis 

has  done  fur 

which  prejudice  and  calmnny  had  combined,  in  an  infidel  cromwdL 
and  irreligious  age,  to  gather  around  them, — and  to  have 
kindled  in  their  behalf  the  old  national  enthusiasm  once 
more.  Himself  deeply  imbued  with  the  pure  theology,  the 
profound  learnmg,  the  stem  principle,  the  christian  patriotism 
of  the  founders  of  the  Scottish  church,  he  could  thoroughly 
understand  and  estimate  both  the  men  and  the  work  he  had 
undertaken  to  describe.      The  comparative  neglect  into  The  state  of 

,  neglect  into 

which  the  study  of  the  reliirious  movements  of  the  sixteenth  which  the 
and  seventeenth  centuries  had  previously  fallen,  gave  to  the  morements 

*^  "^  -         ,  ,1.      ofthelfttU 

whole  subject,  when  thus  brought  up  again  before  the  pubhc  and  17th 
mind,  not  a  little  of  the  freshness  and  the  charm  of  a  dis-  had  previ. 

,  .         onalj  fallen. 

covery.     Multitudes  whom  ignorance  and  misrepresentation 
had  succeeded  in  makbg  almost  ashamed  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical ancestry,  now  learned  to  glory  in  the  reformers  as  the 
best  benefactors  of  their  country.     Nor  was  it  among  reli- 
gious men  alone  that  such  feelings  were  awakened  or  con- 
firmed.    The  interest  inherent  in  the  record  of  great  events 
and  stirring  times,  secured  numerous  and  attentive  readers 
among  all  classes  of  society ;  and  that  interest,  especially 
for  the  higher  order  of  minds,  was  powerfully  enhanced  by  The  eharm 
the  historian's  manly  vigour  of  thought,  profound  political  M'Cne  im- 
sagacity,  and  intense  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  truth  and  SSTiong- 
right.     The  influence  thus  exerted  by  the  writings  in  ques-  themes,  a&i 

,  ,  theinfluenen 

tion  was  obviously  and  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  evange-  thns  exerted 
lieal  and  reforming  party  in  the  church:  it  commanded  mationor 
greater  respect  and  consideration,  both  for  them  and  their 
principles,  and  hastened  the  arrival  of  that  period  when 
these  principles  at  length  obtained  the  ascendency  in  tfao 
councils  of  the  church. 
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Chap.  y.    It  bafi  been  sometimes  alleged,  that  the  measures  wbieb  1833* 
The  charge    were  adopted  by  the  general  assembly,  in  1834,  and  which 
measnret     gave  occasion  to  the  ten  years'  conflict,  were  uncalled  for 
the  Oaui  and  unnecessary.     This  has  been  affirmed  even  by  some  of 
uncaUed  for.  those  who  wish  to  be  understood  as  not  altogether  appnmn^ 
of  the  policy  of  moderatism.     Things,  it  has  been  usual  f<^ 
such  persons  to  say,  were  going  on  well  enough, — ^patrons 
were  showing  more  deference  to  the  wishes  and  welfare  of 
congregations, — the  church  was  increasing  in  efficiency,  and 
gaining  upon  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  community  2 
Under  coTor  of  such  yague  and  general  statements  as  these, 
The^t^pta  attempts  have  been  made  to  create  an  impression  that  the 
cj^ij^     course  on  which  the  church  entered,  at  the  period  in  ques* 
JSS*di*^   tion,  was  altogether  gratuitous,  and  that  the  commotions 
party.        and  collisions  which  ensued,  were  as  needless  as  they  wete 
injurious.     However,  some  well-meaning  people  may  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  representations  of 
this  kmd,  and  to  be  prepossessed,  in  consequence,  agamat 
the  reforming  party  in  the  church,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to 
establish,  upon  this  point,  a  very  different  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  disposed,  in  the  exercise  of  common 
candour  and  intelligence,  to  examine  the  case  for  themselves. 
Indeed,  justice  cannot  be  done  either  to  the  measures  in 
dispute,  or  to  the  men  who  carried  them  through  the  courts 
^w^t    ®^  *^®  church,  without  taking  into  view  the  whole  circum- 
stances in  which  these  measures  were  introduced.     The 


rthat 
I  of 


i^were    consideration  of  these  circumstances,  instead  of  proving  that 
ceqQii«i      nothing  needed  to  have  been  done  at  all,  will  be  found  to 
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L8S3.  fbndBh  the  most  conoIaBiTe  argument  in  iayonr  of  the  coone    Out.  v. 
which  the  ehnrch  actuallj  pnrsned. 

It  must  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  foregoing  nar- 
ratiye,  that  both  honesty  and  consistency  demanded  from  ^^^!f^^^ 


the  evangelical  party,  that  means  should  now  be  taken  to  ^«  . 
pat  an  end  to  those  abuses  and  oppressions  in  the  adminis-  ^  " 
tration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  against  which  they  had  so 
long  protested*  However  sufficient  such  protestations  might 
have  been  to  guard  their  own  integrity,  and  to  keep  them 
clear  of  the  charge  of  becoming  partakers  in  other  men's 
sins,  so  long  as  their  party  constituted  a  mere  minority  in 
the  supreme  court  of  the  church,  such  a  Tindication  would 
have  been  no  better  than  a  delusion  and  a  mockery  when 
the  actual  government  of  the  church  had  passed  into  their 
hands.  The  principle,  in  particular,  that  ''no  pastor  should 
be  intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary  to  their  will,"  was 
one  in  regard  to  which  it  was  impossible  they  could  be  silent. 
The  neglect  of  it  had  formed  their  standing  quarrel  with 
moderatism  for  a  hundred  years.      Biding  rough-shod,  as  Tbey  were 

_       demuadcd 

moderatism  had  done  for  two  or  three  generations,  over  the  lyyaref^vd 
neck  of  that  principle,  it  had  disgusted  and  driven  away  from  reito  of  tiie 
the  church's  communion,  tens  of  thousands,  nay,  hundreds 
of  thousands,  of  the  best  of  her  people.     And  although 
''the  forced  settlements"  of  the  preceding  century,  when 
ministers  were  often  thrust  into  parishes  by  the  help  of  a      * 
band  of  soldiers,  might  now  be  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, it  did  not  follow  for  that  reason,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
be  necessary  to  secure  to  congregations  the  protection  which 
the  non-intrusion  principle  was  designed  and  fitted  to  give.  Ue  improre- 
In  so  far  as  forced  settlements  had  disappeared  through  the  had  taken 
greater  consideration  which  some  patrons  had  been  showing  txenSe  t/ 
for  the  interests  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  the  improve-  tnmage^u 
ment  was  both  limited  m  extent  and  most  uncertain  as  itscontmu- 
regarded  its  continuance.    But  in  truth,  the  cessation  of , the  taio.  ^"^^^ 
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CHAy.v.    scandal  in  question  was,  in  yerj  many  caaes»  due  to  alto-  1833i 
getber  a  different  cause.    **  If  you  dislike  the  minister  offered 
to  you  by  the  patron,  you  can  become  dissenters, — ^the  door 
18  open  for  you  to  leaye  tbe  establiahed  churcb."    Such  was 
the  remedy  which,  in  its  reckless  zeal  for  absolute  patronage, 
moderatism  had  been  accustomed  to  offer  to  the  people ;  and 
The  abMiioe  the  people  had  learned  hov  to  use  it.     The  settlement  of  a 
attheiietue-  minister  in  a  parish  had  ceased,  from  such  causes,  to  awaken 
ministert     that  deep  and  uniyersal  interest  among  the  parishioners 
dae  to  indir.  which,  in  other  and  better  times,  had  attended  it.     They 
difgutt.       had  found  it  yain  and  hopeless  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
the  courts  of  the  church,  which  had  so  long  and  so  syste- 
matically disregarded  their  yoice.    If  the  minister  nommated 
by  the  patron,  and  settled,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
presbytery,  turned  out  to  be  an  actiye  and  useful  pastor, 
they  gathered  with  more  or  less  cordiality  around  him.     If 
he  preyed,  on  the  other  hand,  as  still  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, to  be  a  man  careless  of  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office,  or  destitute  of  the  capacity  and  the  qualiiications 
necessary  to  make  a  useful  minister,  they  either  withdrew 
quietly  to  seek  food   for  their  souls  in  some  dissentmg 
church,  or  sunk,  as  was  too  often  the  case,  into  a  state  of 
religious  indifference,  and  perhaps  neglected  diyine  ordi* 
nances  altogether. 
^rtoflSSd^     The  mere  fact,  therefore,  either  that  disputed  setdementa 
ment  fafSr  ^®'®  ^^^  "^^  ®^  frequent  occurrence,  or  that  a  better  and 
fa?tni2!OT**°'  ^^^^  enlightened  feeling  had,  for  the  time,  made  its  way 
among  some  of  the  holders  of  church  patronage,  in  no 
degree  diminished  the  necessity  for  steps  being  taken  to 
reyiye  and  enforce  the  principle  of  non-intrusion.     During 
the  long  reign  of  moderatism,  the  eyangelical  party  had 
uniformly  condemned  the  system  by  which  that  principle 
had  been  trampled  on,  not  only  as  a  violation  of  sound 
policy  by  alienating  the  people  from  the  church,  but  as  a 
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1S33.  dfrect  infringement  upon  the  law  and  constitution  of  the    Chat.v. 
chnreh  itself*    The  time  had  now  come  for  making  proof  of 
their  sinceritj. 

The  course  which  all  their  past  professions  thus  dictated 
and  required,  the  state  of  the  times  rendered  still  more 
urgent  and  indispensahle.     Two  OYents  had  occurred,  either  Eventa^ich 
of  which,  of  itself  and  alone,  would  have  heen  enough  to  tuitnecn. 

lisjr  moro 

justify,  and  CTcn  to  necessitate,  some  concession  to  the  wgent 
popular  voice:  hut  which,  together,  pressed  with  a  foroe 
which  nothing  hut  infatuation  coald  have  yentured  to  dis- 
regard* The  one  of  these  events  was  the  then  recent 
adoption  of  the  great  measure  of  parliamentary  reform*  It 
was  natural,  and  indeed  inevitahle,  that  the  acquisition  of  The  B«fomi 

^  .  ,  Bill,  and  the  • 

political  emancipation  should  make  the  people  more  impatient  ttimuiiu  it 
of  ecclesiastical  servitade*     To  he  entitled  to  take  part  ia  Senumd  for 
the  choice  of  their  national  representatives,  and,  at  the  same  pnTiiegea. 
time,  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  in  the  selection  of 
those  on  whom  they  must  he  chiefly  dependent  for  the 
religious  instruction  and  spiritual  edification  of  themselves 
and  their  children,  could  not  fail  to  strike  most  minds  as  a 
painful  and  offensive  incongruity.     In  England,  perhaps, 
and  especially  among  memhers  of  the  estahlished  church 
of  that  country,  the  force  of  this  remark  nsay  not  he  so 
apparent.     The  English  people  have  always  heeu  more  The  neopk  oi 
jealous  of  their  political  than  of  their  ecclesiastical  rights,  ^wu ot^ 
This  may  prohably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance,  that  aiticai  than' 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  ha?e  never  been  iwuticai 
permitted  to  take  any  part  in  ecclesiastical  affairs*     The  ^^ 
fact,  too,  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  church 
senice  performed  by  their  clergy  is  taken  from  the  liturgy, 
and  that,  to  this  extent  at  least,  the  congregation  are  very 
little  dependent  on  the  qualifications  of  the  officiating  minister, 
may  have  tended  considerably  to  lessen  their  interest  in  the 
question  of  his  appointment.     The  preceding  chapters  can 

I.  N 
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Chap.  t.   hardly  haye  foSed  to  show  in  how  entirely  differeat  a  pottti«ii  ItHX 

matters  haye  stood  in  Scotland,  from  the  reformaAfam  dowiK 

CiiiiflMwhieb  wards.    The  rights  of  the  Christian  people  in  tbe  eleetion 

uie  Scotch   of  their  ministers  were  expressly  recognized  in  the  very 

totheimpor.  earliest  standards  of  the  Scottish  chnrcfa»  and  the  assertion 

tftDCO  of 

bdagcon.    of  these  riflhts  had  formed,  all  along,  one  of  the  salient 
dxneeor     polnts  of  Scottish  ecdesiastical  history.     The  absence, 

their  miuit- 

tcri.  moreoyer,  of  a  liturgy,  and  the  necessity  thence  an^mg  m 

the  chnrch  of  Scotland,  that  the  congregation  must  lock  to 
the  officiating  minister,  not  merely  to  proclaim  to  them  the 
word  of  life,  but  te  be  the  exponent  of  their  deyotional  fteU 
ings  and  spiritual  desires  at  the  throne  of  the  heayenly  grace, 
served,  no  doubt,  to  lend  additional  importance,  in  their 
eyes,  to  the  whole  subject  of  the  choosing  and  celling  of 
those  that  were  to  be  over  them  in  holy  things. 

^moilmeut  ^°  P^^'^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^  ^^^7  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  V^^^  ^^  patriotie 

^Uikmof  ^^  ^®  Scottish  people,  the  main  charm  of  the  reform  bill 
patronage.  •  ^^s  to  be  found  in  the  prospect  which  it  held  out  to  them 
of  getting  rid  of  the  yoke  of  church  patronage.    Anti- 
patronage  societies  sprung  up  not  only  in  the  great  cities 
and  chief  towns,  but  in  multitudes  even  of  the  quiet  viDages 
and  rural  parishes  of  the  country.     At  the  hustings,  the 
abolition  of  patronage  took  its  place  at  once,  as  one  of  the 
chief  testing  questions  of  the  time.    As  indicating  the  extent 
to  which  the  question  had  taken  hold  <tf  the  public  mind,  it 
inissithe    is  cnottgh  to  state,  that  so  early  as  the  spring  of  1834,  a 
Common*     large  and  influential  committee  of  the  house  of  commons; 

appointa  a 

committee    consisting  of  no  fcwcr  than  forty  members,  was  anpointed 

tooonuder  f  •'  ,        . 

tiie  subject.  *'  to  cousidcr  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  law  of  cauM» 
patronage  in  Scotland,  and  to  inquire  how  far  that  system 
is  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the 
church  of  Scotiand,  and  conducive  to  its  usefolness  and 
prosperity,  and  to  report  their  observations  thereupon  to  the 
house."     Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  roind  of  any  one 
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1833.  toatenaat  with  the  subject,  tliat  the  nu&a  reason  why  that    CnA?.  v. 
committee  eontented  itself  with  reporting,  in  the  month  of    ' 
Jnlj  thereafter,  simply  the  efidence  it  had  taken  upon  tho 
snbjeet*  and  not  giving  to  the  honse  any  recommendation  of 
iU  own,  was  to  he  fonnd  in  the  fact,  that  the  law  which 
liad  been  meanwhile  adopted  by  the  general  assembly  was 
considered  as  having  met  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  as 
having  rendered  parliamentary  interference  unnecessary. 
Certain  it  iii;  that  so  little  did  the  law,  which  the  assembly  Bmonwhy 
had  in  the  interval  adopted,  awaken  the  jealousy  of  par-  tJ^y^ 
liament,  or  appear  to  be  deserving  of  blame,  that  it  was  in  SteudLfcO^ 
the  full  knowledge  of  what  the  assembly  had  done,  the  m£^!^ 
padiamentary  ocMamittee,  speakingof  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  if!-. 
in  the  report  which  the  house  unanimously  adopted,  made 
use  of  the  following  words: — ^'Tour  committee  most  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  kgislature  the  defence  and  preservation 
of  an  eatabliabment,  vrith  the  permanence  of  which,  in  their 
judgment,  the  general  prosperity  and  moral  welfare  of  Scot- 
land may  be  considered  ^  intimately  interwoven." 

There  was,  however,  as  has  been  abeadj  hmted,  another  Atuck  npoa 
reason  for  something  bdng  done  in  the  way  of  restoring  to  EaUbiisii. 


the  membersof  the  church  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  additional 
in  the  calling  and  settlement  of  their  mmisters,  besides  the  eccieuasti. 
fact  that  the  reform  bill  had  so  recently  become  the  law  of 
ibe  land.    The  same  political  franchise,  the  possession  of 
which  prompted  and  enabled  the  members  of  the  church  to 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  the  reform  of  their  national 
»^ons  establishment,  furnished  equally  the  opponents  of 
ihaS  establishment  with  a  powerful  instrument  for  effecting 
its  OTertbrow.    Among  that  large  section  of  the  community  Preraienm 
which  the  law  of  patronage— and,  still  more,  its  high-handed  senten  of 
enforcement  by  the  moderate  party— -had  driven  from  the  biishmcnt 
established  church,  principles  had  been  gradually  growing 
up^  adverse  to  national  religious  establishments  altogether. 
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Cmap.y.    Although  these  pnnciples  formed  no  part  of  the  groimds  of  1883. 

their  original  aeooBsion  from  the  national  choreh,  and  have 

not  heen  made  any  part  of  their  puhlic  profession,  as  churdieiy 

even  to  the  present  day,  they  had  come  to  he  extensirdy 

embraced  by  a  large  proportion  both  of  their  ministers  and 

^Ff^'.^fJ^  people.     In  additi<m,  moreover,  to  those  who  had  thus  he- 

g^thUie  come  hostile  to  church  establishments  on  professedly  reU- 

the^  attack  gious  grouuds,  it  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  regarded 

g^       as  a  part  of  liberal  poliUcs  to  contend  against  the  endowment 

meuti.        of  religious  teachers  by  the  state.    It  was  taken  for  granted, 

by  at  least  a  considerable  section  of  those  who  belonged  to 

that  school  of  politics,  that  the  supply  of  religious  instruction 

to  the  community  should  be  left  to  the  operation  of  the  same 

principles  which  regulate  the  supply  of  any  secular  commodi^. 

The  tide,  accordingly,  set  in  suddenly  and  strongly  against 

the  very  existence  of  the  church  as  a  national  establishment. 

voinntuy     Yoluntary-church  societies,  as  they  were  then  commonly 

deUes:  their  csUcd,  that  is,  Bocietics  opposcd  to  the  union  of  church  and 

activity.      state,  Sprung  up  in  all  directions.     The  platform  and  the 

press  were  plied,  with  incessant  activity  and  energy,  in 

disseminating  their  anti-establishment  views.     The  religious 

voluntary  denounced  all  church  establishments  as  inconsistent 

with  the  liberty  and  spirituality  of  Christ's  kingdom;  while 

the    political    voltmtary  condemned    them,    in    not    less 

unqualified  terms,  as  founded  on  the  exploded  «nd  now 

uoiversally  repudiated  principle  of  monopoly,  as  grosdy 

violating  the  principles  of  free  trade,  as  involving  aU  the 

odium  and  iniquity  of  class  legislation,  taxing  one  eectioli 

of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  therefore 

carrying  in  them  a  gross  political  injustice.     It  was  m 

reference  to  this  growing  and  powerful  movement  that,  in 

answer  to  a  letter  requesting  his  attendance,  along  wiAi 

other  friends  of  the  establishment,  at  an  anti-patronage 

society  meeting  at  Aberdeen,  Pr.  M'Crie,  in  the  month  of 
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1858.  October,  1832,  vrote  as  follows:— "I  have  long  acted  in    Cha>.v. 
SBf^port  of  a  testiinonj  against  certain  evils,  both  in  the  ^^^^ 
administration  of  the  church  of  Scotland  and  in  the  laws  by  of  the 
which  she  is  established,  of  which  patronage,  though  not  ^^jj^^ 
the  only,  is  a  leading  one ;*  but  I  am  a  decided  and  sworn  Sf'^'Bo^ 
iriend  to  her  reformed  constitution,  and  to  the  legal  esta-  ^f^BoSax^xa 
Uishment  of  it,  and  my  principles  lead  me  to  seek  the  eor^  ^^^^ 
recUon  of  the  evils,  not  the  cverihfrow  of  the  church,  or  the 
aohversion  of  her  establishment.    I  regret  the  spirit  of  strong 
and  increasing  hostility  to  all  establishments  of  religion  which 
has  manifested  itself,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  necessary  to 
•waken  their  friends  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  may  be 
Of  erruled  by  providence  for  inducing  them  to  adopt  ^ose 
measures  of  reform,  without  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  threatened  danger  cannot  be  ultimately,  perhaps  not  long, 
averted.    It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  those  with  whom 
2  was  in  immediate  religious  fellowship  gave  warning  of  the 
coming  agitation ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  but  little 
n^garded  by  those  whom  it  most  nearly  concerned*     No 
drfmoe  of  tMblMmenUp  how  ableaoeoer  it  may  be^vjOlhe 
^fkiwe  on  thepiMk  vdnd^  in  oppoalion  to  f6i  grievaineeB 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
lives  of  Knox  and  Melville,  as  to  the  course  which  both  duty 
and  policy  then  dictated  to  the  friends  of  the  church  of 
.Scotland,     So  thoroughly  did  these  views  commend  them*  Chwdi^e. 


selves  to  the  great  body  of  those  who  were  most  active  and  tiMaiifonu 

efieient  in  defending  the  church  establishment,  that  the  prindpieof 

aooeties  which  almost  everywhere  were  promptly  formed  for  forauSnT 

tfie  defence  of  the  church,  engaged,  at  the  same  time,  to  uidinpar. 

aeek  its  reformation  too^and  in  particular,  to  seek,  in  some  rerivai  or 


lecm  or  other,  the  practical  enforcement  of  the  principle  of  aion. 
•  Dr.  M*Crie  was  himfelf  s  seceder. 
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CuAT.y,   nbn-mtrasion  ia  the  setileiiieiit  of  ministerB.    It  was  fdt  Vj  1883. 
all  who  took  part  in  that  great  and  ardnons  qonirovewjy 
that  however  Bucoessfol  or  even  triomphant  their  demoii- 
stration  might  be  of  <Jie  lawfbhiees  of  chnreh  eBtablishmentSt 
that  demonstration  would  be  altogether  impotent  as  adefeoM 
of  eziBtmg  institutions,  so  long  as,  either  by  their  laws  or  hy 
their  actual  administration*  they  were  dobg  Tiokiiee  to  tba 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  the  christian  people. 
The  morn.        Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  groundless  than  the  idea 
cvangdicai  that  the  cvangolical  party  were  carried  away  by  a  spvit  of 
%i,'enen.  rash  and  reckless  innovation,  in  proposing  and  tarejitkg 
smaUve.'    thoso  measures  upon  which  the  disruption  controversy  eama 
afterwards  to  turn.    The  charge  is  both  ungenerous  and 
unjust.     It  was  the  policy  of  moderatism  which  had  nursed 
the  long  gathering  storm,  whose  fury  was  now  threatening 
'  the  safety  of  the  establishment.    The  reader  wiU  judge  as 
he  proceeds,  whether  the  contrary  policy,  which  sigaalixed 
the  ascendency  of  their  hereditary  <^pon6nts  in  1834,  was 
not  the  true  lightning  rod  to  catch  the  fiery  thunderbolt* 
ydiontniT-    and  to  bury  it  safely  in  the  ground.    The  causes  now  aOuded 
Befom  Biu.  to— the  unpulso  namely  that  was  given  by  the  rsfbnn  bfll 
but  did  not  to  all  qucstious  connected  with  popular  righto  ■  and  the 
roorement  *  Contemporaneous  attack  upon  national  church  estabKshments 
gdicaipartj.  — ^though  they  served  powerfully  both  to  strengthen  tho 
force  and  to  accelerate  the  triumph  of  the  policy  of  18S4» 
did  not  originate  that  policy.     In  the  proceedings  of  the 
evangelical  party,  at  the  period  in  question,  there  was  noChing 
whatever  that  was  new.    The  vessel  did  not  shift  its  coarse 
by  one  single  point.     It  only  sped  forward,  beneath  the 
freshening  gale  of  those  stirring  influences  that  were  now 
abroad,  with  greater  momentum  and  velocity.     The  oowla 
of  the  church  became  the  arena  of  more  frequent  and  eameet 
discussions  on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  reform.      The 
subject  especially  of  the  rights  of  congregations  in  the 
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1S83.  calling  and  Bettlement  of  their  ministers,  was  pressed  ererj    Cv^v.y. 
jtar  with  increasing  urgency  upon  the  notice  of  the  general 
ftsseokhljk     !tbe  oyertures  regarding  it,  which  come  up  from  The  inferior 
the  synods  an4  preshyteries  of  the  church,  were  not  by  any  courts  ad- 
means  at  one  as  to  the  remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied.  AnemUv  b 
Whik  some  struck  boldly  at  the  root  of  the  eril  coroplamed  non-uftnt- 
oi  by  assailing  the  law  of  patronage,  and  calling  on  the 
assembly  to  petition  parliament  for  its  immediate  and  total 
abolition;  others,  rather  less  confident  in  the  safety  of 
learing  the  choice  of  ministers  entirely  to  the  congregations 
themaelTes,  or  at  any  rate  less  hopeful  of  succeeding  in  a 
meaaare  so  strong,  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  arrange* 
meat  that  would  gi?e  practical  effect  to  the  principle  of 
Boa-intmsiott,     Those  who  took  this  latter  yiew,  and  who 
at  that  time  constituted  a  large  majority  of  the  evangelical  ^i^*^*^^  £[. 
and  reforming  party  in  the  church,  sought  to  have  the  party  id 
mteresta  of  the  congregation  protected  by  rescuing  **  ike  ^"^s  the 
(00  **  from  the  state  of  utter  inefficiency  and  mockery  to 
which  moderatism  had  reduced  it,  and  by  giving  it  what  the 
law  and  constitution  of  the  church  both  implied  and  required 
•—a  potential  position  in  the  settlement  of  every  minister. 

And  here  it  m«y  be  necessary  to  explain  what  this  call  ^^^{"^ 
4^  the  congregation  is,  and  what  is  the  place  which  it  occniiiedin 
oeeupies  in  the  process  of  forming  the  pastoral  tie,  between  mcnt  of 

nuDisten  id 

a  minister  and  his  flock.  When  a  parish  becomes  vacant,  the  Scottish 
the  patron  issues  his  presentation  in  favour  of  the  individual 
whom  he  wishes  to  nominate*  In  this  document,  he  requests 
the  presbytery  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  vacant  parish  Iies» 
**  to  take  trial  of  the  qualifications,  literature,  good  life,  and 
oonrersation,"  of  the  presentee--^nd  '<  of  his  fitness  and 
qualifications  for  the  functions  of  the  ministry,  at  the  church 
to  which  he  is  presented.''  The  right,  therefore,  to  haye 
the  presentee  inducted,  is  acknowledged  by  the  yery  terms 
of  the  preaentatioA,  to  be  only  a  contingent  right — and  the 
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CHAf.v.   step  now  about  to  be  described,  forms  an  important  part  of  188& 

the  contingency  by  which  the  right  is  limited  and  controlled. 

The  very  first  act  of  the  presbytery  is  to  send  the  presentee 

to  the  yacant  parbh,  to  conduct  public  worship,  and  to 

preach  to  the  congregation  on  one  or  more  sabbaths,  that 

«Hhe  people  may  haye  trial  of  his  gifts  for  theur  edification." 

Thereafter,  the  presbytery  hold  a  meeting,  pursuant  to 

notice  given  publicly  from  the  pulpit  of  the  vacant  parish, 

at  least  ten  days  before,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

whether  the  congregation  are  prepared  to  give  the  presentee 

^c«Si^di  *  "  ®*^  "  to  be  their  minister.     On  this  occasion,  aflter 

tttiSISo"  P^^^*®  worship  and  the  preaching  of  the  word  by  one  of  the 

dnihe^     ministers  of  the  presbytery,  the  document,  named  the  call, 

^  is  produced  and  read,  and  intimation  is  given  to  the  people 

that  they  may  now  have  an  opportunity  of  subscribing  it, 

if  they  be  minded  so  to  do.     The  document  in  question  is 

addressed  to  the  presentee,  and  runs  as  follows:— >'<  Wo 

Th9  iama  oC  whoso  names  are  subscribed,  heritors,  elders,  and  others, 

tliectlL  ,  »  #  »  » 

of  the  parish  of  ,  being  destitute  of  a  fixed  pastor, 
by  the  death  (or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be)  of  the 

Rev. ,  our  late  minister,  and  being  well  assured  of 

the  ministerial  abilities,  piety,  and  prudence,  of  you  the 

said  ,  have  agreed,  with    the   concurrence  of  tho 

'  reverend  presbytery  of ,  to  invite  and  call,  like  as  we 

by  these  presents  do  invite  and  call  you  to  undertake  the 
office  of  pastor  amongst  us,  and  we  promise,  on  your  accept- 
ing this  our  call,  to  give  you  aU  suitable  respect  and  obedienco 
in  the  Lord." 

This  grave  and  solemn  transaction,  according  to  the  law 

and  practice  of  the  church  of  Scotiand  from  time  immemorial, 

forms  the  first  and  fundamental  step  in  the  process  of  in- 

Jodgmrat  of  vesting  a  minister  with  a  cure  of  souls.     When  the  call  has 

too  ^*C80T* 

^M^ tho  been  subscribed,  the  presbytery  proceed  to  consider  the 
oftiieciSl    question— ought  it  to  be  sustained?    And  that  question. 
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1833.  by  a  formal  resolation  of  the  presbytery,  entered  upon  their  Cwap.t. 
reeordsy  they  must  decide  in  the  affirmatiye,  before  they 
ean  do  anything  else  whateyer,  in  the  way  of  going  on  with 
the  settlement.  The  theory  of  this  procedure  is  obrious,  Thmofthit 
The  chnrch  of  Scotland  does  not  sanction  a  mimsterium  ceediDs. 
vagum ;  it  does  not  confer  the  ministerial  office  where  no 
field  is  proTidedy  in  which  to  exercise  it.  In  accordance 
with  this  rule,  it  first  ascertains,  through  the  medium  of  the 
call,  whether  the  individual  seeking  holy  orders  has  such  a 
field  open  to  him.  If  it  were  the  presentation  of  the  patron 
that  gare  him  this  field,  then  would  the  presbytery  go  at 
onee  into  the  examination  of  his  personal  qualifications  for 
the  sacred  office,  without  approaching  the  congregation  at 
all.  But,  because,  according  to  the  standards  and  laws  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  the  question  whether  the  field  for 
the  proposed  ministry  bo  open,  must  be  determined,  not  by 
the  patron  or  by  any  other  external  party  whaterer,  but  hy 
CTidence  furnished  by  the  congregation  it8elf,-~hence  the 
position  which  the  call  occupies  at  the  rery  threshold  of  this 
business.     Having  found  the  call  sufficient,  it  is  then,  and  Withoat  a 

,  caUtotbe 

not  till  then,  the  presbytery  finds  itself  at  liberty  to  deal,  pmentee, 

,_  <•••  1.  •  •%     ^    ™'  pKsby- 

m  the  way  of  exammation,  accordmg  to  its  own  prescnhed  tcry  gnnoi 
methods,  with  the  presentee.     It  does  not  follow,  indeed,  take  Mm  on 

...       tiiala. 

that  though  a  sufficient  call  has  been  given-^in  other  words, 
that  the  congregation  is  satisfied  to  receire  him — ^the  presby- 
tery, as  matter  of  course,  are  to  be  satisfied  too,  Tho 
decision  of  the  presbytery  must  be  given  on  other  and  in* 
dependent  grounds.  But  still,  before  proceeding  to  consider 
these  other  and  independent  grounds,  he  must  first  havo 
a  verdict  from  the  congregation  in  his  favour.  He  may 
have  got  the  people's  verdict,  and  yet  fail  to  obtain  tho 
verdict  of  the  presbytery :  but  he  cannot  have  the  verdict  of 
the  presbytery  without  first  obtaining  that  of  the  people. 
And  as  it  is  thus  upon  the  call  of  the  congregation  the 
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ChakV.   process  of  ordaining  a  miuister  to  a  cure  of  sools  begins —  1S33L 

Froceitora   80  it  is  again  upon  the  call  the  process  is  made  finallj  to 

ordioaUon    terminate.     For  after  the  presbytery  have  taken  their  own 

metit  bcgms  methods  of  testing  the  personal  qualificationsof  the  presentee, 

with  th0      and  hare  assembled  in  presence  of  the  congregation  to  bring 

the  whole  matter  to  a  close,  the  serWees  of  the  occasion  are 

concluded  thus : — ^Before  the  presbytery  and  the  people,  the 

officiating  minister  lays  upon  the  presentee  the  ordinatioii 

TOWS.     In  none  of  these  is  there  the  slightest  reference  to 

the  deed  of  the  patron ;  but  they  terminate  with  this  pomted 

piaee which  reference  to  the  deed  of  the  people:  "Do  you  dose  wiifa» 

ooc^iet      and  accept  the  call,  to  be  minister  of  this  congregation,  and 

OTdViHHtion    promise  through  grace  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  faithful 

*°^         minister  of  the  gospel  among  this  people  ? "    His  answer  in 

the  affirmative  to  tiiat  solemn  inquiry,  is  the  signal  for  the 

consummation  which  follows, — the  setting  him  apart  by 

prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery, 

to  the  office  and  work  of  the  holy  ministry  among  thai 

people,  as  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghnst,  the  "  shepherd  and 

bishop  "  of  their  souls. 

Such  was  the  place  which  belonged  to  the  ''  call*'  of  the 
congregation,  in  the  settlement  of  ministers  in  the  esta* 
blished  church  of  Scotland.  Moderatism,  it  is  true,  as  the 
narrative  contained  in  a  foregoing  chapter  sufficiently  shows, 
had  done  what  it  could  to  convert  all  this  into  an  empty 
and  indecent  mockery.  But  the  very  form  and  frame-work 
of  the  call  protested  against  that  abuse,  and  prevented  its 
rightful  character  and  claims  from  being,  even  in  the  worst 
ToKiveeffi-  timos,  altogether  forgotten.  To  restore  the  caU  to  a  stata 
caUieemed  of  practical  efficiency,  seemed  to  be  the  readiest  way  of 

the  readiest  .  .1  ,      •     .  ,  •  . 

tnd  mort     correctmg  a  great  evil,  and  of  giving,  at  the  same  tmie, 

conttita-  .  .  ,    •  ,  1  ^    • 

uonaiwajr  contentment  to  congregations,  by  securing  to  them  their 
tiieprindpie  anciont  constitutional  privilege.  It  was  by  no  decision  of 
iatnuion.    the  courts  of  civil  law  the  call  had  been  emasculated,  but 
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1833.  solelj  bj  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  courts  of  tbe  church.    Cul^.t. 
What  tiie  church  had  done  contrary  to  her  own  law  and 
coDstitntion»  it  was  surelj  competent  to  undo,  bj  retummg 
to  the  course  which  her  constitution  and  lair  had  aU  along 
prescribed.     To  effect  the  remoyal  of  patronage  altogether, 
the  interposition  of  parliament  would  have  been  indispen** 
sable.     And,  apart  from  the  question  whether  or  not  it  was 
desirable  to  have  pat];onage  done  away,  many,  and  these 
not  the  least  influential  members  of  the  evangelical  party, 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  placing  the  church,  for  Disbdlub. 
any  purposes  affecting  her  own  internal  interests,  in  the  Anembiy  tc 
hands  of  parliament.     With  a  legislature  as  intelligent  m  llament,  und 
the  history  and  laws  of  the  presbyterian  church,  and  as  wi^* 
much  in  harmony  with  its  principles  as  the  Scottish  parlia* 
ment  of  1649,  or  even  of  1690,  there  could  have  been  little 
hacard  or  difficulty  in  dealing  about  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  ease  was  thought  to  be  materially  different,  as  regarded 
any  such  intromission  with  Scottish  ecclesiastical  affairs,  by 
the  British  paiiiament  of  1834.  Whether  the  more  cautious 
policy,  advocated  on  such  grounds  as  these,  was,  after  all, 
the  best  and  wisest,  is  not  here  the  point  to  be  considered. 
It  waa  the  policy  which  prevailed,  though  not,  perhaps, 
altogether  by  its  own  unaided  strength.    The  indisposition 
of  the  leading  parties  in  the  state,  and  of  the  political 
fiienda  of  the  whig  ministry  in  the  church,  to  abandon  the 
law  of  patronage,  was,  undoubtedly,  a  powerful  weight  on . 
the  same  side  of  the  scale. 

The  resolution  was  accordingly  taken,    by  those  whoBeioiuUon 
chiefly  guided  the  movements  of  the  evangeuoal  party  m  tempt  the 
the  ehurch,  to  attempt  that  work  of  ecclesiastical  reform  form  by  the 
which  both  ihe  times  and  their  own  principles  so  urgently  mwerof  Ur 
demanded,  by  calling  into  exercise  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  church  herself.    Not,  indeed,  that  all  who  belonged  to 
the  evangelical  and  reforming  party  concurred  in  the  deter- 
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Chaf.  t.    minatioD,  tliat  no  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure  from  1SS& 

parliament  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  patronage.     To  thai 

determination  a  section  of  the  party  gave,  on  the  contraij, 

and  from  the  rerj  first,  the  most  strenuous  opposiiioa. 

Thej  acquiesced,  it  is  true,  and  without  difficulty  or  hesita^ 

tion,  in  the  measures  now  about  to  be  proposed  in  refereuce 

^\no^      to  the  caU  of  the  coogregation.     To  rescue  the  call  from 

jMrg^ooncnr  the  State  of  inefficiency  to  which  it  had  been  reduced,  was  an 

moraresfor  obvious  and  immediate  duty,  whatever  might  become  of  the 

whitotker    ^^^  ^^  patronage ;  and  a  duty  to  the  discharge  of  which  the 

retain  that  church  was  all  the  more  bound  to  address  herself  honestlr 

purpose  of  ** 

«r^\boU.  ^"^  without  delay,  that  she  had  the  regulation  of  the  call 
^'^'^       in  her  own  hands.     Without  abandoning,  therefore,  for  a 
momeut,  their  yiews  or  intentions  in  regard  to  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  labouring  to  e£fect  the  total  oyerthrow  of 
what  the  church's  own  standards  and  laws  had  so  often 
and  so  righteously  stigmatized  as  the  **  grievance  of  patron- 
age," they  made  common  cause  with  all  those  who  were 
now  agreed  about  putdng  fresh  life  into  the  call.    But  how 
was  this  to  be  done?     In  the  private  conferences  that 
were  held  upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  public  discus- 
sions which  took  place  in  the  presbyteries  and  synods  of 
^^|^^i«     the  church,  various  plans  were  proposed.     It  was  the  sug- 
brOT^t^    gestion  of  some,  that  the  best  course  for  the  church  to  adopt 
aboatbytbe  was  to  have  recourso  to  her  judicial  rather  than  to  her 

paaaing  of «  .  •' 

general  legislative  powcr ;  in  other  words,  by  a  series  of  sound  deci- 
oHjy  a^  sions,  refusing  to  sustain  any  call  that  did  not  exhibit  a 
^^^1  bona  Jide  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  congregatioo,  to 
make  once  more  a  reality  out  of  that  which  had  beoi  too 
long  treated  as  an  empty  name.  To  this  method,  however, 
there  were  many  obvious  and  formidable  objections.  It 
implied  that,  as  each  case  arose,  the  question  would  still  be 
open — What  is  a  sufficient  call  ?  The  endless  and  harass- 
ing litigations  to  which  that  state  of  mattera  must  expose 
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ISSS*  both  tlie  congregations  and  tbe  courts  of  the  oliurcb,  for  at    Chav.  v, 
least  a  long  period  of  years*  and  till  precedents  had  so  Ohjeetum  ta 
oecnmiuated  as  to  create  a  common  law  upon  the  pomt,  proceeding 
would  be  of  itself  an  intolerable  eyiU     It  was  precisely  by  of  dediiwa. 
the  yexatious  delays,  disappointments  and  expense,  which 
a  similar  coarse  of  procedure  during  the  preceding  century 
inTolyed,  that  the  people  had  been  tempted,  in  so  many 
cases,  to  seek  redress  by  the  shorter  and  more  summary 
process  of  obandoning  the  national  church  altogether.    The 
tioyi  greatly  diminished  strength  of  moderatism  might,  no 
doubt,  have  been  reasonably  enough  expected  to  diminish 
the  risk  of  any  recurrence  to  the  tyranny  of  former  times, 
and  to  afford  to  congregations  a  much  greater  assurance  of 
justice  being  done  to  their  cause  in  the  general  assembly. 
But  such  a  mode  of  redressing  the  evil  complained  of  was 
too  remote  and  uncertain  in  its  operation,  at  all  to  meet  ihe 
exigencies  either  of  the  case  or  of  the  times.     It  was  not  ^^^^^^ 
promise  but  performance,  that  alone  could  now  canvince  gj^'!?^^ 
the  great  body  of  the  members  of  the  church,  that  the  ^'^^ 
assembly  was  in  earnest.     Moreover,  there  were  difficulties 
of  another  kind  connected  with  the  plan  in  question  not  less 
fatal  to  its  adoption*     The  long-continued  contempt  with 
which  the  call  had  been  treated,  had  deprived  it,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  respect  or  confidence  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Having  seen,  in  cases  innumerable,  a  smgle  name  or  two^  ^i^l^**^ 
and  these,  perhaps,  not  belonging  to  any  member  of  the  !^^||^'\ 
coDcreiFation,  but  to  some  non-resident  landlord  or  factor  edthepeo- 

°    °  pie's  eonfl- 

on  his  estate — accepted  and  founded  on  as  "the  call  of  the  ^e  in  the 
people!**  and  this  too  in  the  face  of  the  known  and  mani- 
fested opposition  of  the  congregation  to  the  settlement, — ^it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  had  become,  in  a  great  degree,  in- 
different to  what  they  were  thus  taught  to  regard  as  an  idle 
and  often  offensive  ceremony.  This  state  of  mind,  induced 
and  confirmed  by  a  long  course  of  bad  ecclesiastical  deci- 
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Cnk9,Y.  tiona,  it  was  not  to  be  snppoBod,  would  disappear  in  deference  18S3. 
to  a  mere  annonnceraent  bj  ^some  leading  person  in  tbo 
general  assemblj*  that  the  ebnrch  intended  in  latare  to 
deal  more  respectfully-  towards  the  call,  and  towards  those 
congregational  rights  and  privileges  which  it  waa  designed 
Their  apathy  to  seoore.  What  then  was  to  be  done  i£  under  the  inflnence 

night  cMiM^ 

c^i&^e  of  a  popular  apathy,  for  which  the  church  was  itself  respon- 
•nuMxeep.  sible,  an  unexceptionable  presentee  should  turn  out  to  have 
aentee.  or  hardly  a  Signature  to  his  call  ?  Was  the  eaU,  as  matter  of 
preabjtery  courso,  to  be  rejected  as  insufficient,  and  the  presenteo.  to 
caiiaigncd  be  thus  made  the  yictim  of  the  past  misconduct  of  the 
fraction  of   ehuTch ;  or  was  the  call  to  be  sustained,  notwithstandm^  of 

thepnrish-    .... 

ionen.  its  banng  the  concurrence  of  only  a  tithe,  or  a  twentieth, 
or  a  hundredth  of  the  people,  on  the  ground  that  sileneo 
must  be  taken  for  consent  ?  No  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  subject  could  fail  to  foresee,  in  such  contingencies,  the 
materials  for  endless  embarrassment  and  confusioik  in  the 
church  courts^  and  for  the  gravest  misunderstandings  among 
the  people. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons,  it  came  to  be  felt  and 
acknowledged  by  all  who  were  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  proposed  reform,  that  the  remedy  sought  for  must  be 
found,  not  in  the  judicial,  but  in  the  legislative  functions  of 
'^J*^*^  the  church.  By  laying  down  once  for  all  in  the  form  of  a 
SecUxatoi/  declaratory  law  what  should  be  held  to  constitute  a  violation 
of  the  non-intrusion  principle,  the  inferior  courts  of  the 
church  would  be  relieved  from  numberless  perplexities,  uni- 
formity would  pervade  their  decisions,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  of  all  the  parties  concerned  would  be  distinctly  known 
and  understood ;  and  while  so  many  evident  and  important 
practical  benefits  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  any  objec- 
tion to  its  competency.  If  it  was  not  a  mere  delusion  that 
the  non-intrusion  principle  had  an  actual  footing  in  the 
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IS33.  eoDitittttlon  and  law  of  the  church ;  if  the  eTidence  adduced    Chat,  v. 
ia  ao  earlier  part  of  this  work,  from  die  standards,  the  acts,  EreryUunzia 


the  decisions,  and  whole  history  of  the  church,  to  illustrate  ^'^TJgj^J^'' 
the  standing  which  that  principle  possessed  from  the  refor-  «^»»^^ 
maUon  downwards,  had  any  foundation  in  truth ;  it  seemed  chweh  vas 
to  follow  of  necessity  that  the  church  must  hare  the  power  to  pus  toch 
of  defining  that  principle  and  taking  measures  to  see  it 
enforced. 

There  were  ohviously  two  difFerent  ways  in  which  this  ^Jj'^le  ^V 
might  he  done.    It  might  he  ruled  hy  a  declaratory  enact-  ^^j^^j^^fli,^ 
ment,  either  that  a  certam  amount  of  positire  concurrence  ^^^^^^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  congregation  should  he  necessary  in  order 
to  warrant  a  preshytery  in  proceeding  with  the  settlement 
of  a  minister,  or  that  a  certain  amount  of  positive  dissent 
should  he  conclusive  to  hinder  the  settlement.    The  former 
of  these  methods  appeared  to  many  to  he  the  more  simple 
and  natural  of  the  two,  and  to  be  most  in  harmony  witli 
existing  forms ;  others,  however,  and  these  men  of  great 
weight  and  mfluence,  conceiYed  it  to  involve  difficulties  that 
would  prove  insuperahle.     Less  than  a  majority  of  those  objections  to 
entitled  to  have  a  voice  m  the  caliing  and  settlement  of  nqairuig 

«...  ,«  „  -  *  ,  -the  express- 

their  mmister,  could  not  well  be  taken  as  the  amount  of  ed  consent 

.1.  1  .  .  I.        ofam^Jority 

concurrence  necessary  to  mdieate  the  positive  qonsent  of  a  of  the  con. 
<soDgr6gation,  and  yet  it  might  be  often  found  altogether 
impossible,  even  when  no  objection  to  the  proposed  minister 
existed,  to  induce  a  miyority  of  the  congregation  to  come 
forward  and  place  themselves  in  the  responsible  attitude  of 
positively  calling  him.  In  this  way  the  patron's  nomination 
might  eome  to  be  rendered  nugatory  from  no  fault  either  on 
his  part  or  on  that  of  his  presentee.  Ignorance  or  apathy» 
or  a  scrupulous  oonscienoe  which  shrunk  from  countersign- 
ing the  patron's  selection,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  infor- 
mation concerning  the  man  of  his  choice, — ^these  and  various 
other  causes  of  a  similar  kind  midit  arise  to  obstruct  tko 


"O" 
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Chat.  V.    settlemeot  under  the  plan  of  requiring  the  positive  eoneor*  1833* 

rence  of  the  oongregation,  and  so  as  to  inflict  serious  injoij. 

if  not  actual  injustice,  on  all  the  parties  concerned.     Tho 

Ufa  plan      effect  of  all  this,  it  was  thought  hj  those  who  took  the 

tnct  raom.  views  uow  Stated,  would  incTitahly  he  to  keep  parishes  lone 

tin  and  wai 

likely  to  be   Vacant,  to  embarrass  the  church  courts,  and  to  beget  among 
topatrou.   the  patrons  a  decided  hostility  to  the  law  of  the  church 
from  which  those  inconveniences  arose. 

Partly  in  deference  to  such  considerations  as  these,  and 

partly  out  of  deference  to  those  by  whom  they  were  urged, 

the  supporters  of  the  positive  call  gave  way  to  the  other 

Tiie  plan  of    alternative  that  was  proposed, — that  of  protecting  congro- 

or  veto  pre-  gatious  agaiust  the  intrusion  of  unacceptable  ministers  by 

fened,  and    **  •=*  *■  • 

the  Kroandi  declaring  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority  should  bar  the  sei- 
prcTerenee.  tiement.  This  method  had  several  very  important  advan- 
tages to  recommend  it.  There  was  nothing  self-destnictive 
in  it.  It  was  fitted  to  work.  There  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  what  chess-playero  call  a  sUde-mate  under  it.  If  a 
majority  of  the  congregation  opposed  the  settlement,  it 
would  be  arrested ;  if  not,  it  would  go  on.  If,  therefore, 
an  intrusion  took  place,  it  must  be  through  the  people'a 
own  fault.  And  while  the  rights  of  the  congregation,  in  so 
far  as  the  non-intrusion  principle  was  concerned,  were  thus 
effectually  guarded,  the  ordeid  to  which  the  presentee  was 
subjected  was  considerably  less  stringent  than  that  created 
by  the  positive  call.  Many  through  mdolence  or  indiffer- 
ence, or  insufficient  information,  might  hinder  a  settlement 
— when,  in  order  to  do  so,  they  had  merely  to  withhold 
their  names  from  the  call, — who  yet  would  by  no  means 
hinder  it  at  the  expense  of  combg  personally  and  indivi- 
dually forward  and  publicly  tendering  their  dissent.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  a  fair  and  reasonable  calculation,  that 
this  latter  mode  of  effecting  the  proposed  reform,  if  it  did 
not  secure  the  approbation  of  the  patrons,  would  at  least 
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18S8.  ftvaken  leas  of  their  opposition.     Certain  it  is  there  was  no    Chat.  t. 
denro  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  chief  hand  in  bring-  Hmtsio  wm 


Hig  forward  the  measwe  now  described,  either  to  overthrow  no  ipmt  or 
the  rights  of  patrons,  or  to  eome  into  anfriendly  collision  tbeiiiStsof 
with  those  to  whom  these  rights  belonged.  It  was  their 
honest  belief,  on  the  contrary,  ^at  without  such  a  oonces- 
fiion  to  congregations  as  this  measure  inTQlTed,«-<-a  conoes- 
sion  whichy  after  all,  was  only  restoring  a  pririlege  of  which 
they  ought  never  te  have  been  deprived, — ^patronage  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained. 

These  observations  may  help  the  reader  to  a  better  under- 
standhig  of  the  proceedings  about  to  be  described.  Events 
now  indicated,  not  nnequivocaUy,  the  near  approach  of  the 
period  when  modmtitism  must  surrender  the  lead  in  eccle- 
siastical affsirs,*-and  when  reformation  principles,  after 
the  long  lapse  of  a  century,  were  destined  once  more  to 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  church.     In  the  year  1832,  Morenoit  in 

"f  '    the  Church 

oTcrtures  from  three  provincial  synods  and  from  eight  pros-  oourtifar 
byteries  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  assembly,  reeom-  c«il 
mending  that  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  to  restore 
its  ancient  and  constitutional  efficacy  to  tiie  call.      The  orertum  on 
proposal  founded  on  these  overtures — that  ihey  should  be  at  the    ^^ 
remitted  to  a  committee — was  los^  and  the  negative  car-  issa,  ani  ^' 
ried  by  a  majorilyof  forty-two.     The  defeated  call  thus  ^^"^ 
thrown  back  upon  the  inferior  courts,,  reappeared  at  next 
assembly  in  greater  force  than  OTCif..    Instead  of  dostn  the  Their  nniDher 

aaadrapled 

immense  number  tdfortf4wo  overtures  now  loaded  the  table  u  issaC 
of  the  house, — announcing  the  significant  fact  that  the 
question  had  been  already  triumphant  in  that  large  number 
of  the  synods  and  presbyteries  of  the  church.  These  mul- 
tiplying overtures  made  it  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  crisis 
of  the  question  was  at  hand, — and  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  their  supporters,  unless  they  desired  to  defeat 
their  own  object,  should  come  to  some  agreement  as  to  the 
I.  o 
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cnAP.Y.    practical   moasures    thej  were  prepared  to  recommencl,  1833. 
B«tointioa     Under  the  influence,  accordiDirly,  of  such  Tiews  and  consi- 

taken  to 

fight  Ui0      derations  as  have  been  sketched  above,  the  resolntion  was 

iMttfeof 

«on.intrn.    finally  taken  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  call  and  of  non- 

^nu  on  the 

plan  of  the   intniston  on  the  plan  of  the  VETO* 

It  was  in  the  assembly  of  1833  that  celebrated  measure 

was  first  announced,  and  formally  debated ;  and  seldom  has 

any  publie  measure  been  brought  forward  under  auspices 

better  fitted  to  commend  it  to  general  confidence  and  esteem. 

l^e  veto       Introduced  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  supported  by  Lord  Mon- 

forward  in    crieff, — the  ouc  the  most  illustrious  of  divines,  the  other, 

1888  by  Ur. 

Cbaimm     long  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Scottish  bar, — ^whatever 
Moncrico:    weight  could  be  given  by  the  matured  wisdom  and  com- 
manding eloquence  of  the  ecclesiastio,  or  by  the  profound 
legal  knowledge  and  practicid  sagacity  of  the  judge,  the 
Debute  of     proposal  of  1833  had  upon  its  side.  The  debate  was  opened 

1888:  speech 

of  Kev.  Dr.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Thomson,  of  Perth,  in  a  speech 
ThomsoB.  replete  with  intelligence.  He  called  upon  the  house  "to 
observe  distinctly  in  the  opening  of  ihb  discussion,  that  the 
object  specially  aimed  at  by  the  overtures,  was  not  any 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland  on  the 
subject  of  calls,  but  a  return  to  the  observance  of  the  con- 
stitutional principle  in  the  administration  of  calls.  We 
wish,**  he  said,  *'  for  no  new  legislative  enactment,  but  for 
such  an  explicit  declaration  as  may  render  calls  no  longer 
what  they  have  for  sometime  been, — a  mere  ine£fectual  and 
unmeaning  form:  but  what  they  were  in  former  times,  an 
effective  and  substantial  reality.**  After  one  or  two  other 
speakers  had  submitted  their  views,  Dr.  Chalmers  rose.  It 
was  known  that  the  motion  to  be  made,  in  support  of  the 
overtures,  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  and  both  parties 
were  alike  impatient  to  hear  him.  The  remark  has  been 
already  made,  that  the  natural  position  of  this  great  man 
was  among  the  economists^  rather  than  among  the  jurists. 
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1S38.  of  tbe  ehureh.     In  matters  ecclesiastical,  he  was  much    Chap.v, 
more  taken  np  about  the  working  of  a  system,  than  with 
the  theory  of  its  constitution ;  and  was  sometimes,  in  conse* 
quence,  disposed  to  estimate  at  less  than  their  real  worth 
and  magnitude,  questions  of  constitutional  reform.     This 
characteristic  of  his  habit  of  mind,  was  not  indistinctly 
exhibited  in  the  introductory  sentences  of  his  speech :  **  He  ^g^^ 
had  not  any  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  renovated  con-  ChAimen 
stitution  for  bringing  forward  a  renorated  spirit,  or  a  reno- 
Tated  character  either,  among  their  ministers  or  people.    It 
seemed  to  him  like  the  problem  of  the  best  construction  for  The  litue  im- 

porttnce  ht 

a  house,  with  the  misfortune  of  having  nothing  but  frail  attached  to 
materials  to  build  it  with,  in  which  case  the  study  of  the  tationai 

XttottOM. 

fittest  proportions  for  durability  and  strength  were  of  little 
avail  to  them.  He  was  not  denying  that  there  was  an 
optimism  of  form  in  ordinary  architecture,  and  also  an  op- 
timism of  form  in  the  architecture  of  an  ecclesiastico-political 
fabric,  if  he  knew  but  how  to  find  it,  an  absolutely  best  and 
most  perfect  framework,  which  might  be  obtained  by  some- 
how altering  the  present  relation  of  its  parts,  and  fixing  on 
other  adjustments  of  proportion  and  power,  between  the 
men  of  the  congregation,  and  the  men  of  the  session,  and 
the  men  of  the  presbytery, — and  last  of  all,  the  man  whom 
it  is  now  proposed  to  remove  altogether  from  the  place 
which  he  at  present  occupies  on  the  apex  of  the  structure 
(Dr.  C.  here  alluded  to  the  proposal  of  entirely  abolishing 
patronage),  and  who  has  so  long  held  the  mitial,  and  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  an  absolute  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  ministers.  By  these  changes  power  will  be  differently  Hiaarnment 
partitioned,  and  the  constitution  forced  into  a  different  sort  jeck 
of  body  politic  from  that  which  it  was  before :  but  it  ought 
ever  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  we  have  nothing  after  all  but 
poor  human  nature  to  piece  and  to  build  it  with,  and  that 
with  such  materials  we  in  vain .  expect  to  make  good  our 
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cha>.  ▼.  esoape  from  corruption,  bj  passing  from  ona  form  to  an-  18S3. 
other*  It  is  for  this  reason*  that  however  much  I  maj 
sympathize  with  many  of  my  friends  in  my  wishes  for  a 
pmre  and  efficient  church,  I  do  not  sympathise  widi  them  in 
the  extravagance  of  their  hopes.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to 
the  delusion,  that  our  church  is  necessarily  to  become  more 
christian,  by  the  constitution  of  it  becoming  more  popular, 
or  by  the  transference  of  its  authority  from  the  hands  of 
the  few,  to  the  hands  of  the  many."  Nothing  but  the 
The  ftiiiicy  of  peculiarity  above  alluded  to,  could  have  blinded  a  mind  like 
neot  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the  obrioua  fallacy  which  runs 
through  this  argument.  It  is  begging  the  whide  question, 
in  a  dispute  with  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  of 
patronage,  to  assume  that  what  they  were  seeking  for 
.  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  transference  of  power 
from  the  few  to  the  many.  It  was  not  numbers  alone  or 
chiefly,  but  qvaHty  that  was  concerned  in  the  case.  The 
quality  of  a  patron  as  8ud^  cannot  be  put  on  the  same  level 
with  the  quality  of  a  communicant  as  muh^  in  regard  to 
fitness  for  the  exercise  of  power  in  the  af^ointment  of  a 
christian  minister.  The  quality,  in  virtue  of  which  the 
patron  is  called  to  exercise  that  power,  is  purely  sewiaar : 
that,  in  virtue  of  which  the  communicant  is  called  to  exer- 
Tho  differ-     cisc  it,  18  purely  miriiuaL     The  patron  may  be  an  infidel 

enceinprin-  ,     :  *.     ,  i  »  i  .  i 

cipie.  be-     or  an  atheist,  a  fool  or  a  knave,  a  scandal  to  society  and  a 

tween  a  pa- 

tron  usuek  foe  to  ffodlincss ;  but  because  he  has  bought,  or  inherited, 

and  a  com> 

mtmicant «  a  certain  civil  right,  he  has  the  chief  power  in  the  selection 
of  the  man  who  is  to  minister  in  holy  things  to  a  Christian 
congregation.  Whatever  share  of  that  power,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  given,  on  anti-patronage  principles,  to  the 
people,  is  given  to  them  solely  and  exclusively  because  they 
possess  the  spiritual  qualification  of  being  members  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  To  take  the  power,  therefore,  from  the 
patron,  and  to  give  it  to  the  communicants,  is  surely  some- 
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1833.  tiling  more  than  a  transference  **  from  the  few  to  the  many.* '    Cbap.  t. 
It  ia  of  course,  in  point  of  fair  argument,  nothing  whatever  The  abontion 
to  the  purpose,  that  the  patron  may  after  all  he  a  spiritual  nofamm^ 

j^t  .        .      i.  11  .  ..      ,  qawtionbe. 

man,  and  the  oommumeant  after  all  an  unspiritual  man.  tweenthe 
It  is  not  hy  its  accidents,  hut  hy  its  essentials,  that  any  muS^ 
system  is  to  he  judged.     So  far  as  the  system  of  patronage  Emy  fystem 
is  concerned,  it  is  the  accident  that  the  patron  should  pos*  judged  or  by 
sees  any  spiritual  qualification, — ^whereas,  according  to  the  and  not  by 
system  of  church-memhership,  it  is  the  accident  that  8|Hri* 
tnai  qualifications  should  not  belong  to  the  communicant. 
True,  it  is  still  **  poor  human  nature"  that  is  the  material 
we  have  to  work  with,  in  both  cases  alike:  but  it  is  human 
nature  under  two  totally  distinct  and  diiferent  conditions. 

The  obviotts  and  eager  satisfaction  with  which  modern-  i>eii«Eht  with 

vliich  the 

tism  listened  to  the  speaker,  so  long  as  he  was  occupied  in  n>oderate 

proclaiming  his  distrust  of  popular  election,  and  picturing  «<^  ^' 

with  his  peculiar  and  graphic  power  the  mischiefs  to  which  ^ng  »  ^ 

he  feared  it  might  give  birth,  disappeared  at  once,  when  on  the 

learing  that  point  he  proceeded  to  turn  the  full  thunder  of  popular 


his  indignant  eloquence  against  the  opposite  extreme  of  an 
unqualified  and  despotic  patronage.  *'  The  great  complaint, "  ?tlL^S^^ 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  of  our  more  ancient  assemblies,  the  tal^hit 
great  burden  of  Scottish  indignation,  the  practical  grierance  ^^ 
which,  of  all  others,  has  been  hitherto  felt  the  most  into*  ^trouegeu 
lerable  and  galling  to  the  hearts  of  a  free  and  religious 
people,  is — ^the  Tiolent  intrusion  of  ministers  upon  parishes. 
An  effectual  provbion  against  this  enormity,  this  unfeeling 
outrage  which,  in  the  exercise  of  a  reckless  and  unprin* 
cipled  patronage,  has  so  often  been  perpetrated  in  our  be- 
loved land,  an  outrage  by  the  appointment  of  an  ungodly 
pastor  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  religious  sensi- 
bilities of  a  sorely  aggrieved  people, — a  provision  against  so 
deep  and  so  wide  a  moral  injury  as  this  to  the  families  of  a 
parish,  I  should  feel  the  moat  valuable  of  all  the  legislative 
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Cbav.  v.  expedients  or  devices  which  could  be  proposed  on  the  pre- 1833. 
sent  occasion,  and  would  welcome  it  all  the  more  cordiallj  if 
we  had  not  to  go  in  quest  of  it  without  the  limits  of  our  actual 
ecclesiastical  constitution ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  instead  of 
enacting  a  new  law  we  liad  hut  to  declare  our  interpretation 
?ipul^°'£!  of  an  old  one.  Now  the  law  of  calls  places  such  »  faeilitj 
^mStio&f  ^°  ^^^  hands:  and  as  I  feel  I  must  not  take  up  the  time  of 
the  assembly,  let  me  state  at  once,  and  without  further 
preamble,  my  own  preference  as  to  the  best  way  of  restoring 
significancy  and  effect  to  this  now  antiquated  but  still  yene- 
rable  form, — and  this  is  by  holding  the  call  a  solid  one, 
which  lies,  not  in  the  expressed  consent  of  the  few,  and 
these  often  the  mere  driblet  of  a  parish ;  but  rather  than 
this,  which  lies  in  the  virtual  or  implied  consent  of  the 
majority,  and  to  be  gathered  from  their  non-resistance  or 
their  silence.  In  other  words,  I  would  have  it  that  the 
majority  of  dissentient  voices  should  lay  a  veto  on  every 
presentation." 

Having  thus  announced  his  measure,  he  proceeded  to 
argue  that  there  was  nothing  new  in  it ;  that  it  was  in  fact 
simply  '<  the  appropriate,  the  counterpart  remedy  against 
Jottifletthe  the  ovil  of  intrusion.'*     And  after  pointing  to  the  second 
precJentiT  book  of  discipline,  the  act  of  assembly  1649,  ftud  the  act 
169a  of  parliament  1690,  as  affording  sufficient  evidence  in  sup- 

port of  this  assertion ;  he  then  forcibly  and  beautifully  iUus- 
peaceftii  trated  the  operation  of  the  measure  proposed.  *'  If  we 
fright  of  hear  little  of  the  application  or  actual  exercise  of  this 
remedy  during  the  time  it  was  in  force,  it  was  because  of  a 
great  excellence,  even  that  pacific  property  which  belongs 
to  it,  of  acting  by  a  preventive  operation.  The  initial  step 
was  so  taken  by  the  one  party  as  to  anticipate  the  gainsay- 
ers  in  the  other.  The  goodness  of  the  first  appointment 
was  m  the  vast  majority  of  instances  so  unquestionable  aa 
to  pass  unquestioned ;  and  so  this  provision,  bj  its  reflex 


Die 
worl 
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1833.  influence,  did  then  ^hat  it  would  do  still — ^it  put  an  end  to  Cbat.  v. 
the  trade  of  agitation.  Those  village  demagogues,  the 
spokesmen  and  oracles  of  a  parish,  whose  Toice  is  fain  for 
war,  that  in  the  heat  and  huhhub  of  a  parochial  efferres- 
cence  they  might  stir  up  the  element  they  loye  to  breathe 
in,  disappointed  of  their  fayourite  game  by  a  nomination 
which  compelled  the  general  homage,  had  to  sheathe  their 
swords  for  lack  of  arfiiiment.     It  was  like  the  beautiful  The  veto 

^  works  tiy 

operation  of  those  balancing  and  antagonist  forces  in  na-  preuur^ 
ture  which  act  by  pressure  and  not  by  collision,  and  by  luion* 
meana  of  an  energy  that  is  mighty  but  noiseless,  maintain 
the  quiescence  and  stability  of  our  physical  system.     And 
.  it  is  well  when  the  action  and  re-action  of  these  moral  forces 
can  be  brought  to  bear  with  the  same  conservative  efiect  on 
each  other  in  the  world  of  mind,  whether  it  be  in  the  great 
world  of  the  state  or  in  the  little  world  of  a  parish ;  and  the 
trath,  the  historical  truth,  in  spite  of  all  the  disturbance 
and  distemper  which  are  associated  with  the  movements  of 
the  populace  is,  that  turbulence  and  dborder  were  then 
only  let  loose  upon  the  land  when  this  check  of  the  popular 
will  was  removed  from  the  place  it  had  in  our  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  and  where  it  was  inserted  so  skilfully  by  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers ;  that  instead  of  acting  by  conflict, 
or  as  a  conflicting  element,  it  served  as  an  equipoise*     It 
was  when  a  high-handed  patronage  reigned  uncontrolled 
and  without  a  rival,  that  discord  and  dissent  multiplied 
ill  our  parishes.     The  seasons  immediately  succeeding  to  Happy  effeeu 
1649  and  1690,  when  the  power  of  negation  was  lodged  ■>  exerdMd 
with  the  people,  not,  however,  as  a  force  in  CAorcise,  but  as  ly  tof^M 
a  force  in  reservo — ^those  were  the  days  of  %ar  church's  "* 
greatest  prosperity  and  glory,  the  seasons^  both  of  peace 
and  of  righteousness.     Persecution  put  an  eud  to  the  one 
period,   and   unrestricted  patronage  put  an  end  to  the 
other.'* 
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CHAT.  T.       In  ttxidpagt  u  fHoB  Mrnitivie  ftdYanoes,  the  after  bistorj  168& 

ef  the  measiire  so  feliettouelj  described,  the  inteUigeot  and 

candid  reader  will  probaldj  be  of  opinion,  that  in  the  eokgy 

thus  pronofmecd  upon  it  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  there  was  not 

Dr.  c/t  r«pi7  more  of  the  beantifol  than  there  was  of  the  trae.     One  of 

jMUoB  that  the  most  fdansible  objections  to  the  reto,  that  it  gave  effect 

witboot  reft,  to  a  naked  dissent,  unaoeompanied  bj  any  statement  of  the 


ed.  WIS  xok'  reasons  on  which  the  dissent  was  founded,  was  anticipated 
and  answered  in  this  memorable  speech  with  a  eleamess 
and  a  condusireness  which  left  nothing  to  be  added.  **The 
people  nay  not  be  able,"  said  Dr.  Chalmers.  *'  to  state 
their  objeetion,  saye  in  a  Tcry  general  way,  and  far  less  be 
able  to  plead  and  vindieate  it  at  the  bar  of  a  presbytery, 
and  yet  the  objection  be  a  most  substantial  one  notwith- 
standing, and  snch  as  ought,  both  in  all  Christian  reason 
and  Christian  expediency,  to. set  aside  the  presentation.  I 
will  not  speak  of  the  moral  barrier  that  is  created  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  minister  hy  the  mere  general  dislike  of  a 
people ;  for  this,  though  strong  at  the  outset,  may— literally 
a  prejudice  or  a  groundless  judgment  beforehand-*gtve 
way  to  the  experience  of  his  worth  and  to  the  kindness  of 
his  intercourse  among  them.  But  there  is  another  dislike 
than  to  the  person  of  a  minister — a  dislike  to  his  preaching, 
which  may  not  be  groundless,  even  though  the  people  be 
wholly  incapable  of  themselves  aiguing  or  justifying  the 
grounds  of  it^just  as  one  may  have  a  perfectly  good  un- 
derstanding of  words,  sad  yet,  when  put  to  his  definitions, 
ihere  may  be  not  be  at  all  able  to  explain  the  meanbg  of  them.  This 
^r^Tdis^  holds  pre-eminently  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  manifesting 
ii^iigTe^-  its  own  truth  to  the  consciences  of  men,  who  yet  would  be 
nabstonUate  ttttcriy  uonplusscd  and  at  fault,  did  you  ask  them  an  account 
icK^en.  or  reason  for  their  convictions.  Such  is  the  adaptation  of 
scripture  to  the  state  of  humanity — an  adaptation  which 
thousands  might  feel,  though  not  one  in  the  whole  multitude 
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1883.  Bbould  be  able  to  analyse  it.     Wbm  under  the  Tuitations     

of  moral  eameBtneeB, — ^when  once  brought  to  entertain  the 
question  <tf  his  interest  with  God,  and  eonsoience  tells  of  his 
yet  uncancelled  guilt,  and  his  jet  unproTided  eternity,*— 
OTen  the  most  illiterate  of  a  parish  might,  when  thus 
awakened,  not  only  feel  most  strongly,  but  peroeiye  most  The  ar^- 
intelligently  and  soundly,  the  adjustment  which  obtams  tmted. 
between  the  orertures  of  the  new  testament  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  own  nature.  And  yet,  with  a  conviction  thus 
based  on  ihe  doctrines  of  scripture  and  the  depositions  of 
his  own  eonseiousness,  he,  while  fully  competent  to  discern 
the  truth,  may  be  as  incompetent  as  a  child  to  dispute  or 
to  argument  it:  and  when  required  to  give  the  reasons  of 
his  objection  to  a  minister,  at  the  bar  of  his  presbytery,  all 
the  poor  man  can  say  for  himself  might  be,  that  he  does 
not  preach  the  gospel;  or,  that  in  his  sermon  there  is  no 
food  for  his  souL"  Haring  brought  out  in  these  solemn 
and  striking  sentences  how  possible*  nay,  how  likely,  it  was 
that  both  a  strong  and  a  solid  objection  might  exist  against 
the  nominee  of  the  patron,  while  yet  that  objection  could 
not  be  put  in  the  shape  and  sorrounded  with  all  the  conditions 
of  legal  eridenee, — it  was  in  this  strain  of  lofty  and  im- 
passioned eloquence  be  denounced  the  iniquity  of  treating 
that  objection  as  a  thing  of  nought.  *'  To  overbear  such  The  wieked. 
men,'*  he  exclauned,  while  his  kindling  eye  and  glowing  bearing  the 

^^  li/vniiA^  Anil— 


countenance  and  vehement  utterance  proclaimed  the  depth  ricUont  or  % 
and  earnestness  of  feeling  with  which  he  spoke, ''  to  overbear  eongregn- 
such  men,  is  the  highway  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  the 
ehristianity  of  our  laud, — the  Christianity  of  our  ploughmen, 
our  artisans,  our  men  of  handicraft  and  hard  labour:  yet 
not  the  Christianity  theirs  of  deceitful  imagination  or  of 
implicit  deferonce  to  authority,  but  the  Christianity  of  deep, 
I  will  add,  of  rational  belief,  firmly  a^d  profoundly  seated 
in  the  principles  of  our  moral  nature,  and  nobly  accredited 
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Chap.  t.  by  the  yirtues  of  our  weU-eonditioned  peasantry.  In  the  1833. 
olden  time  of  presbytery — ^that  time  of  scriptural  Christianity 
in  our  pulpits,  and  of  psalmody  in  all  our  cottages — these 
men  grew  and  multiplied  in  the  land:  and  though  derided 
in  the  heartless  literature,  and  discountenanced  or  disowned 
in  the  heartless  politics,  of  other  days,  it  u  their  remnant 
which  acts  as  a  preserviug  salt  among  our  people,  and 
which  constitutes  the  real  strength  and  glory  of  the  Scottish 
nation.'* 
The  motion        The  motion  with  which  Dr.  Chalmers  concluded  was  in 

of  Dr.  Chal- 

men.  the  foUowing  terms : — "  That  the  general  assembly,  having 
maturely  weighed  and  considered  the  variotts  orertarea 
now  before  them,  do  find  and  declare,  that  it  is,  and  has 
been  oyer  since  the  reformation,  a  fixed  principle  in  the  law 
of  this  church,  that  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into  any 
pastoral  charge  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation : 
and  considering  that  doubts  and  misapprehensions  have  ex> 
isted  on  this  important  subject,  whereby  the  just  and  salutary 
operation  of  the  said  principle  has  been  impeded,  and  in 
TiikeB  the      many  cases  defeated,  the  general  assembly  further  declare 

dfcianun*;  it  to  bc  their  opinion,  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority  of  the 


law. 


male  heads  of  families,  resident  within  the  parish,  being 
members  of  the  congregation  and  in  communion  with  the 
church,  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the  day  of  moderation 
(of  the  call),  whether  such  dissent  shall  be  expressed  with 
or  without  the  assignment  of  reasons,  oaght  to  be  of  con- 
clusive efiect  in  setting  aside  the  presentee  (under  the  patron's 
nomination),  eave  and  except  where  it  is  clearly  established 
by  the  patron,  presentee,  or  any  of  the  minority,  that  the 
said  dissent  is  founded  in  corrupt  and  malicious  combination, 
or  not  truly  founded  on  any  objection  personal  to  the 
presentee  in  regard  to  his  ministerial  gifts  and  qualifications, 
cither  in  general  or  with  reference  to  that  particular  parish: 
and  in  ordor  that  this  declaration  may  be  carried  into  foil 
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1833.  effect,  that  a  committee  shall  be  appointed  to  prepare  the    Cha?.  t. 
beet  meaamre  for  carryiDg  it  mto  effect,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  general  aasemblj." 

Sach  was  the  measure,  to  destroy  which  it  was  not 
thought  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  rend  church  and  state 
asunder.     Posterity  will  probably  wonder  that  so  creat  a  Poiterity  viu 
price  should  hare  been  paid  to  achieye  so  questionable  a  to  defeat 
triumph :  and  failing  to  find  in  the  measure  itself  anything  Church  and 
to  justify  the  reckless  opposition  which  at  lenirth  succeeded  Scotland 

...  thoaldhare 

m  burymg  it  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  church's  spiritual  been  rent 
freedom,  will  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 

TanUene  animiB  CGBlestiboB  irael 

The  Key.  Dr.  George  Cook,  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  uniyersity  of  St.  Andrews,  the  able  and  dexterous 
leader  of  the  moderate  party  m  the  general  assembly,  rose 
to  reply.  The  point,  and  the  only  one  in  reference  to  which 
he  objected  to  tl^e  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  the  giying 
effect  to  the  dissent  of-  the  congregation  without  the  assig- 
nation of  reasons.  He  admitted  "  that  patronage  in  Scot-  soeediof  the 
land  had  neyer  been  an  unconditional  right, — that  it  could  cooL  ' 
be  exercised  only  in  fayour  of  a  particular  description  of 
persons ;  and  that  it  had  always  belonged  to  the  diurch  to 
ddermine  uhdher  the  decUon  by  the  patron  had  been  pro- 
perhi  tnade.**    He  admitted,  moreoyer,  "  that  the  power  of  Admits  that 

,  »  »  r  the  mode- 

church  courts  m  this  matter  had  been  for  many  years  rate  party 

had  narrow- 

practically  narrowed,  and  that  it  came  to  be  held  that,  in  ed  the  power 
general,  when  there  was  no  deficiency  of  literature,  or  ainreh 
conduct,  or  doctrine,  a  presentee  was  entitled  to  be  admitted, 
whateyer  other  objections  might  haye  been  made  to  him." 
*'But,"  continued  Dr.  Cook,  "there  was  no  rescinding  of 
the  ancient  law  upon  the  subject — that  remained  as  it  had 
eyer  been ;  and  to  it,  it  was  quite  competent  for  the  general 
assembly  to  return,  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  presbyteries 
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Ckav.  ▼.    as  to  the  presAoUtion  and  induction  of  ministers.**     His  1833. 
The  right  or   vlew  of  what  that  unrescinded  law  sanctioned  and  required 
to  MtuPob-  was  this — that  the  preshjteiy  should  **  afford  to  the  heads 
«wA^^    of  families  in  a  vacant  parish  an  opportunity  of  stating 
^eJoiiiihe  whatever  ohjections  to  the  presentee  thej  might  think  it 
^'^'^        proper  to  urge.     These,  with  the  reasons  on  which  they 
were  founded,  the  presbytery,  in  the  exercise  of  its  legiti- 
mate power,  would  e<Hifiider ;  and  its  sentence  with  regard 
to  them,  if  no  appeal  be  taken  (that  is,  to  a  higher  church 
court),  would  become  final."     Let  the  reader,  in  connection 
with  these  important  admissions,  mark  the  statement  with 
which  they  were  wound  up.     *' In  this  way,**  said  Dr. 
Cook — that  is,  by  recurring  to  and  enforcing,  as  he  had 
Dr.  Cook  as-  recommended  and  explained,  the  unrescinded  law — *<the 
theM0pi«    people  would  acquire  all  the  check  upon  the  settlement  of 
piiiceu!d^'a  minister  which,  even  dumng  the  aboUium  of  poEtronafftf 
m!Si^  ^  they  erer  possessed, — and  they  would  do  so  from   the 
•'dvingthe  Operation  of  what  had  always  been  the  law  of  the  church.*' 
^ationac^-  In  Other  words.  Dr.  Cook's  statement  inrolved  precisely  the 
same  conclusion  which  has  been  contended  for  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  work, — that  the  restoration  of  patronage  by  the 
act  of  Queen  Anne  had  not  taken  away,  or  even  touched, 
either  the  sole  and  final  jurisdiction  of  the  church  eouits  in 
the  examination  and  admission  of  ministers  op  the  one  hand, 
or  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  which  belonged  to  the 
congregation  on  the  other, — such  as  that  right  had  existed 
under  the  act  1690  and  under  the  act  1649.     This  brings 
DifferenM      the  smglo  poiut  in  dispute  between  Dr.  Cook  and  Dr. 
Cbaimen     Chalmers  within  very  narrow  limits.     Obviously,  if  it  can 

nod  Dr. 

Cook  re-      be  made  out  that,  in  the  principle  of  the  veto  law,  there 

duced  to  , 

a  single       was  nothing  substantially  at  variance  with  the  '*  check'* 
vhMt  related  UDOU  the  Settlement  of  a  minister  which  the  people  possessed 

toaqueelion  *      *      * 

of  tact.        «  during  the  abolition  of  patronage,"  Dr.  Cook's  reasoning 
b  at  an  end. 
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1833.      ''Bat  let  me  now,"  said  Lord  Moncrieff,  speaking  in  the    Chat.v, 
oonne  of  the  debate  on  this  Tery  point,  **  request  attention  ^p^*^^ 
to  tbe  act  of  assembly,  1649,  which  is  on  all  bands  admitted  crieiL 
to  be  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  church  in  that  part  of  it  which 
is  here  materiaL    So  fax  as  it  placed  the  right  of  fwminaUon 
in  tbe  kirk  session,  it  is  of  course  superseded  by  the  acts 
restoring  patronage, — ^by  the  act  1690,  and  by  the  act  of 
Queen  Anne.     But  in  the  other  parts  of  it,  it  is  admitted 
to  be  still  of  authority.     It  directs,  that  after  the  session  on 
intimation  by  commissumers  of  the  presbytery  haye  agreed 
to  the  person  to  be  proposed  to  the  people,  and  this  is  inti- 
mated,— ^if  tbe  people  '  acquiesce  and  consent  to  the  said 
person,  then  the  fmxtter  being  reported  to  the  presbytery,' 
d^e.,  they  shall  proceed  to  the  trials  of  the  presentee,  and 
if  he  be  found  qualified,  admit  him  to  the  ministry.     Then 
it  proceeds:—' But  if  it  happens  that  tibe  mqjorpart  of  tbe 
congregation  dissent  from  the  person  agreed  upon  by  the 
session,  in  that  case  the  matter  shall  be  brought  into  the 
presbjtery,  who  shall  judge  of  the  Mwie,  and  if  they  do  not 
find  their  dissent  to  be  grounded  on  eoaadess  pr^udiceSf  they 
are  to  appoint  a  new  ekddon  in  manner  aboye  specified. ' 
The  full  force  of  this  enactment,*'  continued  Lord  Moncrieff, 
''cannot  be  estimated  without  taking  along  with  it  tbe 
clause  which  follows  as  to  a  different  case,  and  attending  to 
the  contrast  between  them ;  for  the  act  goes  on : — '  But  if 
a  leaser  part  of  the  sesMn  or  congregation  show  their  diseent 
from  the  election  wUhaut  eocoeptkfna  relet  ant  aind  yESiFiED 
U>  the  presbytery,   notwithstanding  thereof  the  presbytery 
shall  go(mU>  the  trial  and  ordination  of  the  person  elected.' 
Compare,"  said  his  lordship,  "these  two  proyisions  together,  His  lordship's 
and  see  whether  there  be  any  doubt,  that  the^^  supposed  theA^iM9, 
that  the  diseent  of  the  mq^  part  of  the  congregation  was  ^|^^ 
to  be  alone  conelusiye,  without  the  statement  or  yerification  totiM reto. 
of  special  reasons  of  objection,  unless  it  were  preyed  to 
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ChafV.  proceed  on  causeless  prejudice:  while  in  the  woond^  &  18321 
miwynty  dissenting  were  required  to  tiaU  and  to  fienjy 
relevant  objections,  objections  that  is  to  the  life,  or  doctrine, 
or  specifically  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  presentee. 
The  contrast  b  too  pointed  not  to  have  been  made  by  design: 
and  it  is  to  me  eyident  that  there  would  hare  been  no  sense 
in  the  separation  of  the  two  cases,  if  it  had  not  been  intended 
to  make  a  distinction  between  them,  precisely  in  the  point 
of  requiring  reasons  to  be  stated  in  the  case  of  the  minority; 
but  holding  the  dissent  of  the  majority  to  be  conduBireb 
unless  a  case  of  causeless  prejudice  were  proved  against 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  the  act  bears  that  the  matter 
is  to  be  taken  to  the  presbytery,  who  are  to  judge  of  the 
same,  and  that  this  must  mean  that  they  are  to  judge  of 
the  reasons  to  he  assigned.  This  could  not  be  the  meaning, 
otherwise  the  distinction  would  have  been  unnecessary.  But 
it  is  plain  that '  die  matter '  here  mentioned,  means  the  /act 
of  the  dissent  of  the  mc^ority — in  the  same  manner  as  *  the 
matter '  is  to  be  taken  to  the  presbytery  by  the  previous 
clause,  where  the  people  acquiesce  in  the  election  of  the 
presentee.  But  why  make  so  pointed  a  change  of  expression 
if  nothing  more  was  meant  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  ? 
In  both  cases,  the  subject  was  to  go  to  the  presbytery:  and 
the  only  difierence  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  majori^  dis- 
senting, the  election  was  to  be  set  aside,  unless  causeless 
prejudice  were  proved,  and  in  the  other  it  was  to  be  sus- 
tained unless  objections  relevant  and  verified  were  laid  before 
the  presbytery.  I  therefore  think  that  the  first  motion 
on  the  table  is  essentiaUy  the  same  in  principle  with  the 
act  1649." 
Hie  Jnitioe  Tho  lord  justice  clerk  (Boyle),  who  foUowed  Lord  Moocrieff 
Boyie't       in  the  debate,  "  took  his  stand  on  the  law  of  the  church, 

■DMch:  h^# 

lordaUo't     and  even  as  it  was  contained  in  the  act  1649."    He  dis- 
/LctiM9.     sented  indeed  from  the  interpretation  of  that  act  which 
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1833.  Lord  Moncrieff  bad  given,  and  contended  that  the  distinction  Chat.y, 
which  it  made  between  the  diasent  of  the  rnqjoT  and  the 
dissent  of  the  minar  part  of  the  congregation  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  while  the  dissenting  majority  were 
entitled  to  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  and  proving  their 
objections  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  dissenting  minority 
were  bound  to  do  this  on  the  spot  or  not  at  all.  The  simple  EYident  mis- 
and  sufficient  answer  to  this  construction  is,  that  it  proceeds  w&ieh  Um 

JiuticeClerk 

on  a  mistake.  At  the  moderation  ofa  call  it  is  not  necessary,  prooeeda. 
in  order  to  sist  procedure,  that  a  dissenting  winoriiy  shall 
make  good  the  relevancy  and  the  truth  of  their  objections 
on  the  spot.  The  only  stage  of  a  settlement  at  which  so 
summary  a  demand  is  made  upon  objectors  is  on  the  day  of 
induction.  If  failing  to  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  preceding 
steps  in  the  process  of  a  minister's  settlement  to  bring  their 
objections  forward,  they  reserve  them  till  the  eleventh  hour, 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  protection  to  the  presentee  to 
insist  that  both  the  relevancy  and  the  truth  of  their  objections 
shall  be  made  out  there  and  Uien.  And  this  accordingly  is, 
and  has  always  been,  the  express  law  of  the  church ;  but 
it  never  was  the  law  of  the  church  that  such  a  demand 
should  be  made  upon  objectors  at  the  moderation  of  a  ca)l> 
nor  is  there  anything  whatever  sanctioning  that  demand  in 
the  act  1649.  The  whole  argument,  therefore,  of  the  lord 
justice  clerk,  in  so  far  as  that  act  is  concerned,  was  founded 
upon  an  assumption  which  is  altogether  groundless ;  and  his 
lordship's  theory  being  consequentiy  inadmissible,  the  simple 
common  sense  reading  of  the  act  given  by  Lord  Moncrieff 
remains  untouched  and  entire. 

The  admission  already  noticed,  as  made  by  Dr.  Cook, 
and  acquiesced  in  for  the  first  time  by  all  the  subsequent 
speakers  on  the  moderate  side  of  the  house,  was  too  im- 
portant to  pass  unnoticed  by  their  opponents.     "  I  must 
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Cmut.  V.    exproM,"  said  die  Rer.  William  Ciinxiingham»*  **mj  deligbt  18E3. 

Hie  adnito.    with  the  great  coneesnon  which  Dr.  Cook  has  this  day  made. 

Cook  teken  and  which  was  approred  by  the  Reverend  Principal  on  your 

the  Rer.      right  hand  (Macfarlan),  riz.,  that  the  presbyteries  of  this 

CoiuiiBK.     church,  in  the  exercise  of  their  nndoubted  right  to  judge 

of  the  qualifieations  of  a  presentee,  are  to  take  into  account, 

not  merely  his  moral  and  literary  qualificatioos,  his  fitness 

to  be  minister  of  the  gospel  in  general,  but  also  his  special 

qualifications  for  being  minister  of  the  particular  parish  to 

which  he  has  been  presented.      This  principle  has  been 

often  denied  in  theory ;  it  has  been  almost  wholly  orerlooked 

in  practice.     Principal  Mac£arian,  indeed,  was  pleased  to 

say  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  had  been  oyerlooked  in 

practice.     This,  sir,  is  a  very  strange  assertion.      [Here 

Principal  Maofarlan  interrupted  the  speaker  and  said,  that 

he  did  not  know,  or  at  least,  that  he  did  not  remember 

haying  said  so,  but  that  he  had  said  that  he  would  inquire.] 

Mr.  0.  in  continuation  said.  Moderator,  this  explanation 

does  not  mend  the  matter,  for  men  are  not  in  the  habit  <lf 

inquiring  into  those  things  which  they  know  already.     Now 

sir,  short  as  my  life  has  been,  and  small  as  my  knowledge 

is,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Rer.  Principal,  I  know, 

and  I  here  assert,  that  the  principle  now  conceded  has  been 

Dr.  Gook  and  overlooked  in  practice, — ^nay  more,  that  this  Tory  principle 

to  be  held    formed  the  main  subject  of  controversy  in  the  grand  struggle 

detnniiigtiie  between  the  two  parties  in  the  church  during  the  latter 

hei7pnde-  half  of  the  last  century,  and  that  the  result  of  that  struggle 

was,  that  the  principle  of  the  presbytery  having  no  r^ht 

to  judge  of  a  man's  special  fitness  to  be  minister  of  the 

particular  parish  to  which  he  was  presented— except  in  one 

or  two  points  of  a  physical  kind — ^was  established  by  the 

*  Now  the  Key.  Dr.  Ganninghun,  principal  and  professor  of  chiiroh 
hiitorj  in  the  new  college,  Edinboigfa. 
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1833.  Toiefl  of  a  decided  majoritj  of  this  houBe,  a&d  was  constantlj    Chaf.v. 
acted  upon.     I  rejoice,  Bir,  that  by  the  concession  this  day 
made,  that  decision  has  been  rerersed,  and  that  the  great 
principle  so  strenuously  but  so  ineffectually  contended  for 
by  our  predecessors  on  this  side  of  the  house,  is  now  uni- 
Ycrsally  admitted.     And  upon  the  ground  of  this  concession  The  light  in 
I  must  take  the  liberty  of  declaring,  that  the  majority  of  Cook'tadl 
this  house  who,  in  that  great  struggle,  succeeded  in  enforc-  teats  the 
ing  tho  principle  that  has  this  day  been  disclaimed,  were  ofthemo- 
thereby  trampling  upon  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  that  while  all  the  time  they  pre- 
tended that  the  law  of  patronage  left  ihem  no  altematire 
and  allowed  them  no  further  discretion,  it  now  appears,  by 
the  concession  of  their  friends  and  successors,  that  they  were 
just  laying  upon  the  law  of  patronage  a  responsibility  and 
a  guilt  that  were  all  their  own."    Keeping  in  view  the  con- 
cessions which  drew  forth  this  just  and  withering  rebuke, 
the  question  in  debate  as  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
assembly  was  well  put  by  Mr.  Bell,  the  procurator  for  tho 
church.     It  was  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  fitness  or 
tneetnesa  for  tho  particular  parish  to  which  the  presentee 
might  be  nominated,  was  one  of  the  qualifications  which  the 
presbytery  were  entitled  and  bound  to  require  that  he  should 
be  found  to  possess.     Now,  said  Mr.  Bell,  **  the  true  and  The  ipeoch 
only  pomt  m  question  between  us,  when  stripped  of  its  procurator 
adrentitious  circumstances,  relates  to  nothing  more  nor  less  Church. 
tlian  the  way  in  which  this  individaal  fitness  or  tneetnesa  for 
a  particular  parish  shall  be  proved  in  the  church  courts.** 
Dr.  Cook  and  his  friends  sought,  by  their  motion,  to  hare 
it  done  by  a  judicial  process,  according  to  which  the  con- 
gregation must  prove  the  presentee's  want  of  meetness  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  presbytery.     Dr.  Chalmers  and  his 
supporters,  by  their  motion,  wished  to  have  it  declared  once 
for  all  by  the  veto  law,  that  the  dissent  of  a  majority  should 
L  P' 
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Cniy.  V.   constitute  the  proof  required  and  be  conclasiTe  of  want  of  1833. 

meetnesB  on  tlie  part  of  the  presentee.    Dr.  Cook'a  method 

might  have  done  well  enough  had  the  principle  involved  in 

the  call  been  this, — that  "no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on 

anj  congregation  contrary  to  the  wlU  of  the  pretbf^aryj'* 

0r.  Cook't     But  seeing  that  the  principle  to  which  the  call  was  designed 

mu  ?tni.  to  give  effect,  the  prmciple  of  non-intrusion,  had  respect  not 

th?idPoi*  to  the  will  of  the  presbytery  but  to  "the  will  of  the  people/* 

teiyHSat^of  the  motlon  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  like  the  act  of  assembly  1649, 

mere,         and  which  was  also  the  church's  directory  under  the  statute 

Smofthr  of  1690,  was  simply  a  test  by  which  the  state  of  the  codp 

people       gregational  vnJll  might  be  fairly  and  honestly  ascertained. 

Several  things  which  came  out  in  the  course  of  tlus  im- 
portant debate,  will  be  found  worthy  of  being  remembered 
Dr.  Cook,  tiiQ  at  a  later  stage  in  the  progress  of  this  history.     Dr.  Cook, 
Clerk,  &e..^  and  the  lord  justice  clerk,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  legal 
feyo^t^  authorities  of  the  moderate  party,  were  at  one  with  the 
p^ii^the    evangelical  side  of  the  house,  in  holdmg  that  other  thing* 
der  cue  was  besides  "life,  doctriue,  and  literature,'*  entered  into  the 
the  courts    qucstion  of  a  minister's  fitness  for  a  cure  of  souls.     Dr. 
Cook's  motion  recognized  the  competency  of  the  people  to 
urge,  and  of  the  presbytery  to  sustain  objections,  of  "  wkiA- 
eoer  natmef  against  the  presentee,  or  against  the  settlement 
taking  place."    No  such  latitude  of  objection,  however, 
was  recognized  six  years  afterwards,  when  the  veto  law 
came  to  be  reviewed  in  the  house  of  lords.     The  construo- 
tion  of  the  law  of  patronage,  on  which  the  decision  of  their 
lordships  turned,  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  legality 
of  Dr.  Cook's  regulations  as  to  those  of  Dr.  Chalmers, — 
Reasons  ftiT.  a  fact  which,  when  the  heats  of  controversy  shall  have 

Dished  ^1  * 

this  debate  passcd  away,  will  probably  suggest,  to  most  men,  grave 

ing  the  dis-  suspicions  that  the  disruption  was  dae  neither  to  the  inno- 

blunder  of  vations,  nor  to  the  obstinacy,  of  the  general  assembly,  but 

oouiu.  to  a  blunder  of  the  supreme  civil  court. 
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1833*  Another  tLing  hardly  le&B  memorable  in  the  dehate  of  Ciuy.T. 
1833,  was  the  fact  that  the  finalitj,  as  to  all  spiritiial 
effeetfl,  of  the  church's  jurisdiction  in  eYerjthing  touching 
the  ezammation  and  admission  of  ministers,  was  held  to  be 
indisputable.  A  great  deal  was  no  doubt  said  by  Dr.  Cook 
and  others  about  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  being  vUra 
vires  of  the  assembly, — and  that  the  passing  of  it  into  a 
law  would  lead  to  a  collision  with  the  civil  courts.     The  Theez- 

tremest  lc« 

speaker  who  was  most  dogmatic  upon  this  point  was  Mr.  gaiiauof  the 


Whigham,  the  late  sheriff  of  Perthshire.     But  to  show  rar^in 
what  was  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  only  collision  he  and  sound  views 

,  of  thdjuru- 

his  friends  contemplated,  a  few  sentences  from  his  speech  diction  of 

the  Church. 

will  suffice.    ''Mark  then,"  said  Mr.  Whigham,  ''the  effect  Mr. Whig- 

hAin'i 

which  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  motion  must  necessa-  speech. 

rily  produce  upon  the  rights  of  patrons,  and  the  direct  and 

painful  collision  which  its  adoption  must  necessarily  give 

rise  to !     The  presbytery  are  bound,  if  (he  presentee  he  qua- 

Ufiedj  to  admit  him.     If  thet  don't,  the  fruits  op  thb 

BEKEFiGB  ABE  wiTHHEU)."    And  again,  after  expatiating 

still  further  on  the  obligation  under  which  he  held  the 

church  courts  to  be  laid  by  civil  statutes  to  adjudicate  upon 

the  qualifications  of  the  presentee,  and  after  again  affirming 

that  the  veto  law  was  incompatible  with  the  fulfilment  of 

that  obligation,  he  returned  to  the  subject  of  a  collision 

with  the  civil  courts.     *' These  statutes,  I  have  already  Tiie  loss  of 

8iud,  the  judicatories  of  the  church  must  obey.     If  they  do  wm  theoDir 

not,  THB  FB0IT8  OF  THE  BENEFICE  ABE  WITHHELD,   and  a  Col-   pated  \ij 

fisioQ,  more  painful  in  its  nature,  and  injurious  to  the  best  ham,  as 
interests  of  the  people  themseives,  than  any  consequences  result  from 
which  result  from  the  law  as  it  stands  and  as  it  has  been  being  dis- 
administered,   must  be  the  necessaiy  consequence."     In  thecivji 
other  words,  the  bringing  into  operation  of  the  provision 
contained  in  the  statute  of  1592,  and  which  Lord  Eames, 
in  his  Law  Tracts,  had  signalized  as  the  only  check  which 
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CHAy.v.  the  ci?il  courts  could  interpose,  when  dissAtisfied  vntih  the  1833^ 
decisions  of  the  church  in  connection  with  the  law  of  patro- 
nage» — this  Mr.  Whigham,  and  the  entire  moderate  party 
along  with  him,  manifestlj  helieyed,  in  1833,  to  he  the  onlj 
result  to  which  a  collision  with  the  civil  oomts  about  the 
yeto  law  could  possibly  give  rise.  That,  in  addition  to 
withholding  **  the  fruits  of  the  benefice,"  the  courts  of  law 
could  annul  the  spiritual  sentences  of  the  church,  and  that 
the  church  courts,  contrary  to  their  own  sense  of  duty,  could  • 
be  compelled,  by  civil  pains  and  penalties,  to  perform  spiri- 
tual functions  at  the  bidding  of  the  courts  of  law, — ^was  an 
imagmation  that  had  not  at  that  time  dawned  upon  the 
mind  even  of  that  Coryphsus  of  erastianism,  Mr.  Hope 
himself.  This  fact,  too,  is  significant, — ^and  will  tell  upon 
an  impartial  posterity. 

When  at  length  the  debate  had  been  concluded,  and  the 

rote  had  been  taken  on  the  opposing  motions,  the  balance 

of  numbers  was  found  to  be  still  on  the  side  of  moderatism. 

The  motkm    For  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chahners  there  TOted  137— for  the 

of  Dr> 

^ectodb  ^°^^°^®°^  ^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^*  Bj  ^^  narrow  majority  of 
a  •mail  twelve,  the  triumph  of  non-intrusion  was  postponed  for 
another  year.  "  Another  such  victory  and  we  are  lost," 
said  Charles  XII.,  when  by  a  hair's-breadth  he  had  beaten 
the  Russians  at  Narva.  The  debate  of  1833  made  it 
abundantly  manifest  that  the  dominion  of  moderatism  was 
Br.Cook'a     passing  away.     Its  success  on  this  occasion,  was  tanta- 

•noceti  tan-  *  o  .f 

**dS^l  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  defeat,  for  it  was  secured  at  the  expense  of  a 
confession,  that  for  a  century  it  had  been  trampling  on  the 
constitution  of  the  church,  and  tyrannizing  over  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  its  members.  Pr.  Cook's  motion  recorded 
that  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  policy  of  his  own 
friends. 

Another  discussion  took  place  in  the  same  assembly, 
which  tended 'still  further  to. indicate  the  decline  andap- 
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1S33.  proacbiDg  fall  of  the  party  that  had  been  so  long  dominant    Cbap.  v, 
in  the  chnrch.    It  was  on  the  question  of  chapels  of  ease.  The  qnMttmi 

^  *  ofehapeliu£ 


As  this  question  enters  largely  into  the  disruption  contro- 
Torsy,  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  furnish  the  reader 
Trith  some  necessary  information.  Previous  to  the  union 
between  Scotland  and  England,  effected  by  the  famous 
treaty  of  1707»  the  division  of  ovecgrown  parishes  and  the 
erection  of  additional  churches  was  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  commissioners  of  teinds  (tithes),  who  held  their 
authority  from  the  Scottish  parliament.  When  the  union  At  the  Union, 
took  place>  the  jurisdiction  which  had  belonged  to  these     *  ^ 


consmissioners  was  transferred  to  the  court  of  session,  which  a^ortof^ 
was  empowered  by  statute  to  act  as  a  **  court  of  teinds  and  pianuuonof 
plantation  of  kirks.*'    This  transference  was  made,  how- 
erer,  with  an  important  limitation  as  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  alone  the  court  of  teinds  could  interpose.     By  the 
act  erecting  this  court,  it  was  prohibited  from  entertaining 
any  process  for  the  erection  of  a  new  parish,  and  the  impo* 
sition  of  the  consequent  burdens  connected  with  church, 
stipend,  school,  Ac,  unless  with  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence, previously  obtained,  of  heritors  possessing  at  least 
three-fouirtha  of  the  valued  rent  of  the  parish.     As  might 
have  been  anticipated,  and  as  was  probably  intended,  this 
notable  specimen  of  class-legislation  operated  as  a  most 
effectual  bar  to  the  multiplication  of  parishes  and  parochial 
institutions.    It  virtually  locked  up  the  unexhausted  teinds, 
— the  reserved  fund  which  the  law  of  the  land  had  destined 
for  the  extension  of  the  church, — and  put  the  key,  as  well  as 
the  fund  itself,  into  the  pockets  of  the  heritors.     Armed 
with  this  formidable  power,  the  selfishness  of  the  heritors  The  obetrae- 
proved  greatly  an  over-match  for  the  seal  of  the  church*  the  law 
extensionists.     With  her  feet  made  fast  in  the  stocks  of  way  of  the 
this  obstructive  enactment,  the  church  made  little  progress  the  NaUonai 
in  the  way  of  overtaking  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  continually 
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CHAy.v.  inereasing  population.  Access  to  the  resources  wluch  right-  16S3. 
fuUj  belonged  to  her  m  an  establishment,  beii^  thus  made 
all  but  impossible,  the  onlj  other  means  that  remained  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  her  mmisters  and  places  of  wor- 
ship was  to  be  found  in  the  private  liberality  of  her  members. 
Not  indeed  that  the  church  in  her  corporate  capacity  was, 
during  last  century,  at  all  active  in  this  cause;  the  secular 
spirit  and  oppressiye  policy  of  moderatism,  were  not  well 
calculated  to  cultivate  among  the  people  a  desire  for  the 
Origin  of      ordinance^  of  the  national  church*     In  the  face  of  these 

ciuipeLi  of 

«aM.  discouragements,  however,  chapels  of  ease  were  now  and 

then  erected  in  some  of  the  more  populous  parishes.  These 
chapels  found  no  favour  with  the  then  prevailmg  party  in 
the  church ;  originating,  as  they  chiefly  did,  among  those 
who  valued  religious  ordinances  and  were  willing  to  make 
pecuniary  sacrifices  to  maintain  them,  they  were  commonly 
filled  with  an  evangelical  miaistry.  For  being  free  from 
the  yoke  of  patronage,  their  congregations  had  it  in  their 
power  to  indulge  their  own  evangelical  tastes.  This,  in- 
deed, was  the  circumstance  of  all  others  that  rendered  them 
so  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party  in  the  church. 
They  were  the  nurseries  of  all  those  princii^es  to  which 
that  party  was  most  fiercely  opposed.  They  were  looked 
upon  accordingly  to  a  large  extent,  and  especially  during 
the  palmy  days  of  triumphant  moderatism,  as  so  many  ene- 
mies in  the  camp— dissentmg  institutions  within  the  pale  of 
the  establishment.  Instead  of  facilities  being  afibrded  for 
the  multiplication  of  these  chapels,  the  most  vexatious  ob- 
structions were  continually  thrown  in  their  way.  It  needed 
much  management  in  many  cases  to  get  the  assembly  to 
Diflconnse.  license  them,  or,  as  it  was  usually  expressed,  to  grant  them 
throvn  In  Constitutions.  The  difficulties  they  encountered  were  indeed 
^rthe  often  so  great  that,  harassed  and  worn  out,  and  disgusted 
AuemUief.  by  sttch  treatment,  the  friends  of  the  intended  chapel  with- 
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1S33*  dreWy  in  more  oasee  than  one,  from  the  establishment  alto*  Cni^.Y. 
gether,  and  connected  both  their  chapel  and  themselves 
with  some  dissenting  communion.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  represent 
the  relief  and  secession  chorches,  whose  connection  with 
these  bodies  was  notorionslj  and  ezclusiyelj  attributable  to 
the  oause  now  described.     It  was  a  part  of  this  suicidal  Binwiitiet 

*  ofthechapd 

policy,  to  lower  as  much  as  possible  the  ecclesiastical  status  ministcn. 
and  influence  of  the  ministers  of  these  chapels  of  ease. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  discipline  over  their  own 
flocks,  or  to  take  their  seats  in  any  of  the  church  courts. 
In  other  words,  they  were  permitted  to  teach,  but  not  to 
rule.  That  fundamental  principle  of  presbyterianism,  the 
parity  of  all  ministers,  was  flagrantly  violated  by  stripping 
chapel  of  ease  ministers  of  one  half  of  the  powers  of  their 
office.  To  ground  all  this  on  the  mere  fact,  that  these 
mioisten  were  not  beneficed  clergymen  like  their  brethren 
who  had  stipends  provided  out  of  the  parish  teinds  or  other 
public  funds,  was  only  an  after-thought  brought  in  to  bolster 
up  a  foregone  conclusion.     Not  only  was  there  nothing  in  Vo  oowite- 

•  nsuo6  given 

the  constitution  or  practice  of  the  church  to  sanction  the  iiy  the  stan 

^  daids  of  Uio 

eross  idea,  that  the  right  of  her  ministers  to  exercise  the  chnreh  to 
fuU  powers  of  their  sacred  office  depended  upon  a  sentence  tion  made 
of  the  court  of  teinds,  but  there  was  everything  in  her  eodowed 

_  .       ,  -  _  andno- 

praetice  and  constitution  to  prove  the  contrary.     "  Pastors,  endowed 


bishops,  or  ministers,"  says  the  second  book  of  discipline, 
**  are  they  who  are  appointed  to  particular  congregations, 
which  they  rule  by  the  word  of  God,  and  over  the  which 
they  watch.  In  respect  whereof  sometimes  they  are  called 
pastors,  because  they  feed  their  congregation;  sometimes 
qnaoopi  or  UAqpSt  because  they  watch  over  their  flock; 
sometimes  ndfiistera,  by  reason  of  their  service  and  office ; 
and  sometimes  also  preabylera  or  seniors,  for  the  gravity  in 
}uannera  which  they  ought  to  have  in  taking  care  of  the 


minisUn. 
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CnAP.v;    spiritual  goyerament  which  ought  to  he  most  dear  nntolSSSi 

them."    Here  there  is  no  distinction  hetween  heneficed  and 

unheneficed,  endowed  and  unendowed  ministers*     Whoerer 

is  "appointed  to  a  particular  congregation/'  is  declaied» 

in  virtue  of  that  spiritual  appointment^  to  he  entitled  and 

The  practice  hound  to  rule  as  well  as  to  teach  his  flock*    And  as  for  the 

chundi  in    practice  of  the  church,  until  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 

vUh^Sa'      centurjy  when  moderatism  had  already  risen  into  power, 

till  moden-  not  One  Solitary  instance  can  he  pointed  out,  in  which  an 

ordained  minister  holding  a  cure  of  souls  within  the  national 

church,  had  CTcr  heen  excluded  either  from  the  right  to  rule 

his  own  flock,  or  from  a  place  in  the  higher  courts  of  the 

church,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  no  legal  henefice,  and 

no  civil  parish  attached  to  his  spiritual  cure.     It  is  well* 

known,  indeed,  that  from  1560  to  ISQTp  the  ministers  of 

the  reformed  preshyterian  church  of  Scotland  were  without 

henefices  altogether,  and  had  no  other  support  save  that 

which  their  congregations,  or  private  friends  of  the  reformed 

cause,  supplied.     And  although  after  the  last-named  year, 

provision  was  appointed  to  he  made  for  the  ministry  out  of 

The  ftete  of  what  Were  called  the  "  thirds  of  henefices," — one  third  of 

hittorj  ou 

tiiu  point,  the  old  popish  revenues  heing  nominally  set  apart  for  the 
reformed  church, — ^it  is  ahundantly  notorious  that  the  scanty 
pittance  which  this  arrangement  furnished,  many  ministers 
never  obtained.  Again,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution, 
when  the  outed  ministers  were  restored,  it  is  well  known 
that  a  large  number  of  the  benefices  were  rettuned  by  those 
guondam  episcopal  ministers  who  now  conformed  to  the 
preshyterian  establishment.  In  these  circumstances,  th^re 
must  have  been  not  a  few  of  the  restored  ministers  who 
could  have  neither  a  parochial  benefice  nor  a  parochial  cure. 
Sut  no  distinction  was  ever  heard  of,  as  having  been  made 
on  this  account,  between  them  and  their  brethren  in  what 
belonged  to  the  spiritual  functions  and  privileges  of  tiieir 
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1S33.  office,  as  ordained  ministers  of  the  cUurcIi  of  Scotland.    Cha>.  y. 
MoreoTer,  although  chapels  of  ease,  properly  so  called,  did 
not  begin  to  come  into  existence  till  after  the  middle  of 
last  centurj,  tltere  were  then,  and  there  had  always  been, 
chapelries  or  prirate  foundations  which  had  no  proper  bene- 
fices attached  to  them,  and  with  which  the  court  of  teinds 
and  plantation  of  kirks  had  never  had  anything  whatever  to 
do.     One  of  these  was  a  chapel  at  Foot  of  Dee,  which  was  Huminitten 
not  erected  into  a  parish  church  till  so  recently  as  the  year  at  Foot  of 
1828 ;  and  yet  the  ministers  of  that  chapel,  from  1720  till  the  Aasem- 
1782,  had  a  seat  in  the  general  assembly.     In  defiance,  i^toiTSS 
however,  of  all  these  considerations,  both  of  fact  and  law, 
dominant  moderatism  denied  to  the  ministers  of  chapels  of 
ease  the  ruling  powers  of  their  office,  both  in  their  own 
congregations  and  in  the  superior  courts  of  the  church. 
Crippled  and  degraded  by  these  offensive  and  injurious 
restrictions,  chapels  of  ease  had  neither  multiplied  as  other- 
wise they  might  have  done,  nor  had  they  been  in  circum- 
stances to  confer,  upon  the  localities  to  which  they  belonged, 
that  amount  of  benefit  which  a  n^ore  enlightened  and  a 
more  constitutional  policy  would  have  enabled  them  to 
impart.    In  the  course  of  the  hundred  years  which  preceded  i^s  the  ^ 


—  pmmla- 

meet  the  religious  wants  of  this  additional  million  of  in-  ff'^^f  ?***'" 


1833,  the  population  of  Scotland  had  been  doubled;  and  to  ^^ 

tioii 
Udi 

habitants,  the  whole  amount  of  provision  which  had  been  ^^^ 
made  in  connection  with  the  established  church  was  limited  a^tj-two 

chapelt  and 

to  forty  churches,  erected  under  a  special  act  of  parliament,  ^^ty 
and  sixty-two  chapels  of  ease.     It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  JjJJIJ*"^. 
the  urgent  need  which  existed  for  a  more  ample  provision,  Sstabiuh. 
that  during  the  century  in  question,  about  five  hundred 
places  of  worship  had  been  erected  outside  the  pale  of  the 
national  church.      Nothing  but  the  oppressive  and  mis- 
chievous policy  whioh  had  been  pursued  under  the  ascendency 
of  moderatism,  in  regard  to  chapels  of  ease,  had  hindered 
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Cttkt.  v..   private  liberality  from  doin^  within  the  establishment  what  1833. 
it  had  been  doing  among  the  seceders.     The  time  was  now 
more  than  come  for  having  that  hinderanee  withdra^m.     In 
the  vigorous  efforts  that  were  making  to  overthrow  the 
church  establishment,  it  was  impossible  for  the  blindest  not 
to  see  the  danger  of  having  allowed  the  population  to  run 
BO  far  ft-head  of  that  limited  provision  for  their  religious 
TheChnrch    instruction,  which  the  national  church  supplied.     With  its 
loiing  lu     high.handed  patronage  in  the  parish  churches,  on  the  one 
name  of      hand,  and  its  unconstitutional  and  degrading  treatment  of 
and  the  coa-  the  chapels  of  ease,  on  the  other,  it  had  been  fast  losing  its 
ueeenitjof  title  to  the  name  of  a  naUanal  church.     To  repair  these 
the  disabui.  ovils,  it  was  not  more  necessary  to  revive  the  principle  of 
miniiten.    non-intrusiou  than  it  was  to  put  an  end  to  those  pernicious 
restrictions  which  had  operated  so  powerfully  in  keeping 
down  the  number,  and  impairing  the  usefulness  of  chapels 
of  ease.    If  the  (me  measure  was  demanded  by  the  necessity 
that  lay  upon  the  church,  of  strengthening  her  stakes,  tho 
other  was  not  less  demanded  by  the  equal  necessity  of 
lengthening  her  cords.      Thus  rooted  once  more  in  tho 
esteem  and  attachment  of  the  people,  and  bringing  the  long- 
neglected  oiUjidd  of  her  more  unwieldy  parishes  within  the 
range  of  her  ministrations,  she  would  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Pursuing  such  a  course  of  constitutional  reformation  and 
practical  efficiency,  it  was  no  presumption  to  hope  that  her 
ways  might  please  God,  and  that  He  would  make  even  her 
enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  her. 
^h?A«SJw       Uiider  the  influence  of  views  like  these,  many  synods  and 
ontSi  ^^^'  pre»l>y*orie8  of  the  church  had  sent  up  overtures  to  the 
SJpdirf    assembly  of  1833,  praying  that  chapels  of  ease  might  be 
•■^  placed  on  a  more  favourable  footing,  and  that  their  ministers 

might  be  relieved  from  their  existing  disabilities.  Tho 
chapel  ministers  themselves,  not  being  represented  in  the 
house,  craved  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  tho 
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1S33.  assemblj,  ia  support  of  their  claims.  The  motion  made  by  Chaf.v. 
Dr.  Cook,  to  refuse  this  most  reasonable  request,  was 
uegatiYed  bj  a  majority  of  twenty— -a  significant  hint  that 
the  wand  of  the  moderate  leader's  power  was  all  but  broken. 
The  counsel,  whose  mouth  this  decision  opened,  was  Mr; 
Alexander  Dunlop,  a  gentleman  whose  name  will  often  occur 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history.  It  has  been  one  of  the  marked  "^^^^ 
distinctions  of  the  church  of  Scotland^  to  hare  enjoyed,  in  heard  by 

•*  •*  their  ooun- 

most  of  her  great  struggles,  the  senrices  of  eminent  lawyers;  *^^' 
men  who  had  studied  her  constitution  and  history  with  all  ]^^  ^'^^ 
the  accuracy,  and  yet  with  none  of  the  prejudices  of  their  ^iy* 
profession.     Among  these,  there  are,  perhaps,  few  or  none 
to  whom  posterity  will  assign  a  higher  or  more  honourable 
place  than  to  the  individual  now  named.     None,  however, 
saTo  those  who  were  themselyes  called  to  take  an  active 
share  in  guiding  the  church  through  all  the  perils  and 
perplexities  of  the  ten  years'  conflict,  can  fully  understand 
how  much  of  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  the  church's 
course  was  due  to  him. 

Mr.  Bunlop's  able  and  luminous  address  from  the  bar 
foUowed  by  a  singularly  animated  discussion  in  the 


house*     Br.  Brown,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of  i^otion  in 
Aberdeen,  moved  that  the  chapel  of  ease  mmisters  "  ought  th«  chitpei 
to  be  admitted  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  regular  FrofeHor 
clergy  of  the  established  church."    Dr.  Cook  stood  upon  the  mnena. 
the  opposite,  or  old  moderate  tack ;  at  the  same  time,  as  Cook. 
was  his  wont  when  debates  became  critical,  framing  his 
motion  so  as  to  lie  as  near  as  possible  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  prevailing  wind.     It  professed  to  take  *'a  deep 
interest  in  whatever  could  promote  more  effectually  the 
spiritual  instruction  of  the  people,  and  increase  the  comfort 
of  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease  ;*'  and  hesitated  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners,  only  because  ''doubtful "  of  the 
assembly's  power.     On  the  subject  of  this  doubtfulness. 
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Chat.  V.    TrhetLer  without  tlie  intenrention  of  a  citH  court  tbe  ehurch  ISSi* 
could  allow  her  ministers  to  exercise  the  spiritual  functions 
of  their  office*  it  was  well  asked  bj  a  subsequent  speaker. 
Speech  of  the  "what  it  was  the  state  gave  a  right  to?     Not/'  said  he, 
Daniel '      ''  to  the  pastoral  office — ^that  was  from  the  Lord  Jesos 
^^'       Christ,  the  only  Head  of  the  church.     The  office  of  a  pastor 
was  purely  spiritual,  and  was  conferred  by  the  church  on 
those  whom  it  thought  qualified.     That  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  for  which  our  fathers  sufTered 
unto  death,  and  the  civil  power,  in  sanctioning  the  church 
of  Scotland,  had  sanctioned  this  very  ^ew."*    This  state- 
ment is  neither  less  important  nor  less  true,  because  ten 
years  later,  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  it  seemed  too  much 
to  its  author  to  risk  the  headship  of  a  provincial  college  for 
a  cause  to  which  other  men  had  ^ven  their  lives.    So  much 
easier  is  it  to  eulogize  than  to  imitate  self-denial. 
i>r- Cooic  As  the  debate  proceeded.  Dr.  Cook  found  it  expedient  to 

anumdmcnt  briuff  his  motiou  a  point  closer  to  the  wind  still,  by  dropping 

end  with  **  •  *        ,  .  «.  «      «  ,      trr—o 

difflrnit^  out  altogether  the  clause  expressive  of  doubt  as  to  the  power 
of  the  church,  and  agreeing  **  to  approve  of  the  overtores, 
and  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  by  what  means  their 
objects  may  be  most  effectually  and  extensively  carried  into 
execution.'*  By  this  contrivance  he  saved,  and  no  more 
than  saved,  himself  from  a  second  defeat ;  for  when  the 
division  came,  it  assigned  him  a  majority  of  four. 

In  this  manner  did  the  coming  events  of  1834  cast  their 
shadows  before  them  in  1833.  Our  next  chapter  introduces 
ns  to  the  first  assembly  of  the  ten  years'  war. 

*  Speech  of  Hev.  Dr.  Dewar,  Chriitum  Ingtruetor  for  Jime,  1838. 
Dr.  Dewar  adheres  to  the  establishment,  and  is  principal  of  one  of  the 
colleges  at  Aberdeen.  ^ 
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IBS  ASSElfBLT  OF  188«. — THE  TBTO  LAW  AND  THE  CHAPEL  ACT: 

1834.  The  asBemblj  of  1834  will  long  he  memorable  in  the  annalB  Chap,  vl 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Those  who  dbapprove  of  the  Tbe  Asseni. 
measnreB  by  the  adoption  of  which  that  aasemblj  was  wiUbea 

-.      -  ,,.,i».         «  1  memorable 

Signalized  maj»  perhaps,  thmk  of  it  only  as  the  commence-  e^ioch  in  tiie 
ment  of  that  disastrous  decade  of  anxiety  and  agitation  the  Scottish 
which  terminated  in  the  disruption.     While  those  on  the 
other  hand,  who  recognize  in  these  measures,  the  breaking 
forth  again  into  life  of  the  old  reformation  principles,  which 
the  founders  of  the  church  had  laid  deep  in  its  constitution, 
and  with  which  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  its  history  is 
inseparably  associated,  will  ever  regard  the  assembly  in 
which  these  principles  reappeared  as  being  worthy  of  all 
honour,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  still  more  for  having 
led  the  way  in  one  of  the  most  illustrious  conflicts  for  the 
spirituality  and  the  liberty  of  the  church  of  Christ,  of  which 
any  record  can  be  found  either  in  modem  or  in  ancient  times. 
The  issues,  indeed,  that  were  destined  to  arise  out  of  the 
moYcments  then  begun,  were,  perhaps,  as  little  foreseen  by  Neaherofihe 
the  party  that  opposed  as  by  that  which  promoted  them,  in  that 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  course  foresaw  tiie 
of  both  might  not  hare  been  different.     If  to  have  known  conflict  then 


beforehand  the  trials  and  difficulties,  the  losses  and  privations 
to  which  the  steps  they  were  about  to  take  in  vindicating 
great  scriptural  and  constitutional  principles  of  their  church, 
would  ultimately  lead — if  this  knowledge  might  have  thinned 
the  ranks  of  the  majority — it  is  surely  a  supposition,  at 
least  as  charitable  and  not  more  extravagant  that,  had  the 
minority  foreseen  how,  through  their  agency,  the  power  of 


Legon. 
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CfjA^vi.  patrona  and  of  the  courts  of  law  was  to  triumpli,  at  the  1834. 

expense  of  trampliDg  under  foot  the  independence  of  the 

courts  of  the  church,  their  minority  would  have  heen  smaller 

still*     But  while  God  places  hefore  us  the  rule  of  duty,  ho 

^\at^  ^    heeps  often  and  wisely  the  consequences  connected  with  it 

vhuTtS"    ^^^^^^^  ^^^  0^  o^  sight;  and  thus  it  is,  that  even  amid 

conMaoai-  all  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  men,  He  works  out  unerrinidy. 

CCS  of  doing  o  j' 

it  are  often  and  to  their  full  accomplishment.  His  own  glorious  designs. 

fiidden  from  What  His  design  was  in  the  case  of  the  momentous  struggle 

which  commenced  in  the  assemhly  of  1834  is,  perhaps,  cTen 

now,  only  heginning  to  he  disclosed.     Already,  howerer, 

enough  has  transpired  to  show  that  the  lesson  is  not  for  us, 

or  for  Scothind  alone,  hut  for  all  the  churches  and  nations 

of  the  earth.     The  constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and 

its  relation  to  the  civil  power,  is  the  very  question  of  questions 

which  is  now  struggling  for  solution  in  the  mind  of  this 

pregnant  age.     And  when  the  great  truth  concerning  it, 

^i^^  emhodled  in  a  great  fact,  shall  at  length  he  horn  into  the 

vcan'  con-   world — ^whcn  kiugs  shall  he  found  kissing  Christ's  sceptre 

ultimate  ad-  in  tokcn  of  ihcir  suhjection  to  His  power,  and  when  churches 

therdatiout  shall  he  fouud  rendering  unto  Casar  only  the  things  that 

aud  State,    are  Cfi&sar's ;  but  reserving  for  God  all  those  things  that 

are  God's — ^when  church  and  state  shall  no  longer  be  the 

synonyme  either  for  a  spiritual  despotism,  such  as  the  Roman 

antichrist  long  usurped  over  kings,  or  for  an  erastian 

tyranny,  such  as  in  their  turn  kings  have  exercised  over 

the  churches  of  the  reformation — ^when  each  shall  recognise 

the  other  as  an  independent  ordinance  of  God — ^the  state 

honouring  Christ  in  the  church,  and  the  church  honouring 

God  in  the  state, — ^when  this  glorious  consummation  shall  at 

length  be  realized,  it  will,  perhaps,  appear,  that  of  the  light 

which  guided  men  towards  it,  some  of  the  brightest  rays 

emanated  from  that  eventful  controversy,  whose  opening 

scenes  are  about  to  be  laid  before  us. 
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1S34.      It  was  plainly  impossible  tbat  matters  should  continne   Cbap.  tl 
long  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  assembly  The  btiani-e 
of  1833.    The  all  but  success  which  had  then  attended  the  tu  A«fem.'* 
efforts  of  the  reforming  party,  could  not  fail  to  ensure  an  enmucdui 

Mrly  repeii* 

early  repetition  of  the  struggle.     Everything,  accordingly,  tionofoio 
that  occurred  both  within  and  without  the  church  in  the  leformatioa. 
course  of  the  succeeding  twelyemonths  was  indicatiie  of  the 
coming  conflict.    The  opponents  of  the  establishment  were  Thetoinn- 
everywhere  forming  their  "  voluntary  societies," — and  by  eontnven/! 
means  of  itinerant  lecturers,  addresses  at  public  meetings, 
pamphlets,  tracts,  and  newspapers,  labouring  with  incessant 
activity  to  imbue  the  public  mind  with  their  own  peculiar 
views.  Their  money  argument  against  church  establishments  Hie  monej 
nmde,  at  least  in  Scotland,  comparatively  little  impression,  had  uuie 
Not  only  were  the  incomes  of  the  clergy  moderate  in  amount,  sootiaiuL 
but  being  derived,  except  in  the  large  towns,  from  the 
landed  property  of  the  country,  the  holders  of  which,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  friendly  to  the  establishment,  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  unconscious  of  any  burden ;  and,  indeed, 
so  quietly  had  the  system  worked,  that  they  hardly  knew 
how  the  ministers  were  paid.     And  even  in  ihe  case  of  the 
large  towns,  where  the  stipends  of  the  established  clergy 
were  levied  from  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  or  other 
local  revenues,  the  pew  rents  of  the  established  churches, 
which  the  corporation  levied  in  return,  and  appropriated  to 
the  public  use,  were  for  the  most  part  a  fuU  equivalent. 
To  speak,  therefore,  of  the  cost  to  the  community  of  the 
church  establishment,  and  especially  in  those  days,  when  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country    . 
belonged  to  it,  was  to  use  language  which  had  little  force. 
But  there  was  another  argument  much  more  fitted  to  tell — 
and  that  not  merely  on  those  who  dissented  from  the 
establishment,  or  who  cared  nothing  for  religion  or  its 
institutions — but  on  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  the 
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Cha».  vl   adherents  of  the  establiBhineiit  themselTes.     The  argument  1834. 
7iMiin>nse»t  in  qnestion  was  that  which  was  derived  from  the  notorious 
theToiun-    fact,  that  except  in  Scotland,  every  national  church  in 
founded  on  Christendom  was  enslaved  to  the  civil  power.     It  was,  of 
tion'of  the    couTsc.  quito  pOBsible  by  fair  reasoning  to  show  that  the 

Established  ^    .      f  ,  .  i.  .1        ,         •  7     .  x 

Churches  to  gross  ersstianism  which  the  church  and  state  system  thus 
puver.        almost  everywhere  exhibited,  was  not  necessarily  involved 
in  that  system ;  and  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
sound  logic  to  convert  the  abuse  of  a  principle  into  a  ground 
for  denying  its  right  and  legitimate  use.     But  still,  every 
one  knows  it  is  by  things  in  the  concrete,  and  not  by  things 
in  the  abstract,  that  the  public  mind  is  chiefly  governed. 
When  certain  things  are  always  seen  in  conjunction,  the 
inference  is  too  plausible  not  to  convince,  at  least,  the  mul- 
titude, that  there  is  some  natural  and  inseparable  bond  of 
union  between  them.     A  fact,  in  such  cases,  is  worth  a 
iheroiritnai  thousand  apologies  and  explanations.     And  one  such  fact 
the  Church  the  most  camest,  enli^rhtened,  and  withal  successful  advocates 

ofSooUand      ^     ,        ,  /..  •  1  in. 

snraiied  the  of  chuTch  establishments,  were  too  happy  to  be  able  to 
to  that  adduce  as  famished  by  the  national  established  church  of 
Scotland.  Here,  said  they  to  their  opponents,  is  that  very 
institution  which  you  describe  as  an  impossibility, — a 
church  supported  by  the  state,  and  yet  in  all  matters 
spmtual,  free  from  state  control!  Those  views  of  its 
ratified  liberties  as  a  church  establishment  which  are  given 
in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  and  the  heroic  contendings 
there  briefly  sketched  in  defence  of  these  liberties,  were 
the  very  weapons  with  which,  in  1833,  and  the  years 
immediately  following,  the  battle  of  church  establishments 
was  chiefly  fought.  Weapons  of  which,  as  wielded  in  his 
London  lectures,  by  the  illustrious  Chalmers,  even  the 
powerful  church  of  England  was  not  unwilling  to  secure 
and  to  enjoy  the  benefit. 

The  argument,  however,  which  the  actual  independence 
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18S4.  in  matlerB  spiritual  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  supplied,   Crav.  tl 
potent  as  it  was,  had  yet  in  it  something  like  a  yitiating  This  arim- 
flaw  so  long  as  the  church  did  not  put  forth  her  power  to  by  the 

^  COI&OQ0910IM 

Tindicate,  from  the  encroachments  of  lay  patronage,  the  madetoUie 
Spiritual  rights  of  her  congregations.     If  a  patron  could 
compel  the  church  courts  to  thrust  his  obnoxious  presentee 
upon  a  reclaiming  parish,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  show 
wherein  this  differed  from  the  erastian  subjection  of  the 
church  to  the  civil  power.     Church  courts  had  indeed,  in 
cases  innumerable,  as  the  preceding  narrative  has  told, 
committed  this  outrage,  but  they  had  done  it  out  of  their 
own  spontaneous  and  infatuated  leal  for  patronage  and 
contempt  of  the  congregation's  voice.     Dr.  Cook's  motion 
of  1833  distinctly  proved  that  moderatism  had  not  then 
sunk  so  low  in  its  views  of  the  church's  prerogatives,  nor 
learned  to  be  so  tame  and  abject  in  its  submission  in  matters 
undeniably  ecclesiastical  to  the  encroachments  of  the  civil 
power,  as  to  allow  that  the  intrusions  perpetrated  under  the 
management  of  his  predecessors  in  the  leadership  of  the 
moderate  party  were  necessitated  by  the  terms  of  the  church's 
compact  with  the  state.     At  the  same  time  until,  in  the  The  anertion 
calling  and  settlement  of  ministers,  in  the  enfranchisement  Chnrch's 
of  her  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease,  and  In  other  matters  of  reformatiua 
a^  similar  kind,  the  church  did  actuaUy  put  in  force  those  abuica.  ufe 
spiritual  powers  which  she  held  to  belong  to  her,  not  only  efff^tuAfiy 
in  faro  Dei  as  a  chiurch  of  Christ,  but  in  foro  Regis  as  a  •xist'^ice  S 
national  establishment,  the  argument  in  favour  of  church  Sl^aL  ^ 
establishments  derived  from  her  spiritual  independence  was 
deprived  of  half  its  power. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  considerations  of  this  kind 
did  most  naturally  and  most  properly  stimulate  the  reforming 
party  in  the  church  to  redouble  tlieir  efforts  in  preparing 
for  the  assembly  of  1834.  It  was  at  one  of  the  publio 
meetings,  held  by  the  anti-patronage  section  of  that  party 
I.  Q 
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Chap.  VI.  ia  Edinburgh,  in  December,  1833,  that  Dr.  M'CHe  took  1834 
Dr.  M'Crie'8  occasioQ  to  deprecate,  in  strong  terms,  the  taking  of  «ij 
a^ntiiirt  half  course  in  the  general  assembly  which  did  not  include  a 


petition  to  parliament  for  the  immediateand  total  abolition 
of  patronage.  The  fears  which,  in  the  preceding  assembly 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  too  much  countenanced,  as  to  the  evils 
that  might  arise  from  leaving  the  election  of  ministers  in  the 
hands  of  the  congregations,  he  treated  as  altogether  visionary. 
*d^'"d3  *^*  "But  the  people — the  people,"  he  exclaimed,  in  that  tone  of 
)mpuiareiec-  quiet  satire  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  "  if  we  expel  the 

tioii,  whicu     *  .,         .     . 

certain        patrons,  the  people  will  rush  in  like  air  into  a  vacuum,  and 

members  of  ^  *      *  , 

the  reform-  raise  such  a  storm,  tempest,  hurricane,  as  will  root  up  and 

in^  party  »  i        '  »  ^  r 

iuduigcd.  scatter  everything  precious  and  venerable  in  our  churcli. 
Good  friends,"  said  the  reverend  doctor,  **  be  not  so  much 
alarmed — the  period  of  ecclesiastical  agitation  is  past — the 
popular  current  is  changed — the  current  has  turned  from 
religion  to  politics — and  although  you  should  join  the  anti- 
patronage  society,  you  could  not  bring  it  back  to  its  old 
channel.  Instead  of  rushing  in,  the  people  have  been  rushing 
out  from  you.  You  have  told  them  that  it  is  &  delusion  to 
think  that  the  christian  people  have  an  inheroit  right  to 
choose  their  own  minister;  but  to  pacify  them,  you  have 
added,  that  every  man  has  the  right  of  choosing  what 
minister  he  shall  hear, — and  they  have  learned  the  lesson. 
The  time  may  come,"  he  continued,  **  when  you  will  need 
all  the  assistance  the  people  can  give — when  you  will  be 
fain  to  stimulate,  instead  of  stifling  their  voice — and  to  ask 
their  suffrages,  instead  of  telling  them  that  they  are  incapable 
of  anything  but  dumb  and  dogged  resistance  without  the 

fTis  fling  at  assignment  of  a  reason. "  This  fling  at  what  he  accounted 
the  half  measure  of  the  veto,  was  appropriate  enough  from 
the  historian  of  Knox  and  Melville.  And  yet  the  event 
showed,  that  even  that  measure,  and  others  with  which  it 
was    accompanied,   had  a  power,   when    introduced  and 
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1834.  adminiatered  by  a  really  eyaogelical  and  refonuing  aBsem*  Cbap.  vl 
bly,  to  "biiog  back  the  popular  cuiTent  to  its  old  chamiel'* 
unspeakably  greater  than  Dr.  M'Crie  supposed. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  connected  with  Gbeimitu- 

ces  ui  which 

these  ecclesiastical  questions  and  controrersies,  that  the  ^i^^f^: 

*  biy  01  io34 

supreme  court  of  the  established  church  of  Scotland  met,  in  iml 
1834.  This  court,  called  the  general  assembly,  is  a  repre* 
sentatire  body.  It  is  made  up  of  ministers  and  elders^ 
elected  for  this  purpose  annually  by  the  several  presbyteries^ 
— ^and  of  one  elder  from  each  of  the  royal  burghs  and 
uniyersities.  The  ministers  chosen  to  sit  in  the  assemblyt 
must  themselves  belong  to  the  same  presbytery  which  sends 
them ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  elders,  this,  though  usual,  is 
not  imperative.  The  number  of  commissioners  chosen  by 
each  presbytery,  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  number 
of  its  own  members.  The  proportion  of  ministers  to  elders, 
delegated  by  the  different  constituencies  now  named,  ib 
about  five  to  four;  and,  at  the  period  now  under  conside. 
ration,  the  total  number  of  members  returned  to  the  assembly, 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty*  For  many  The  Genemi 
generations  previous  to  1834,  the  assembly  had  held  its  piaMof^' 


meetings  under  the  roof  of  St.  Giles'  church,  in  a  part  of 
that  venerable  structure  which,  from  the  use  to  which  it 
was  devoted,  was  commonly  designated  the  '^assembly 
aisle.'*     In  times  when  travelling  difficulties  hindered  many 
of  the  members  belonging  to  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
country  from  taking  their  seats,  and  when  under  the  chilling 
auspices  of  moderatism,  the  assembly  had  few  attractions 
for  the  public ;  the  *' aisle,"  limited  as  its  amount  of  accom-  Tiie  "Awm. 
modation  was,  had  been  sufficiently  large.     But  the  times  thouch  ' 
were  changed.      The  revived  evangelism  of  the  church,  been'iaTKe 
impartmg  as  it  did  a  growing  earnestness  and  energy  to  its  the  tnucii  of 
whole  administration,  had  given  to  the  assembly  an  interest 
altogether  new,    for  all  who  concerned  themselves  about 
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CftA>.  VL  the  church*8  welfare*  the  anniial  meeting  of  the  assemUj  1834 
had  become  the  great  ecclesiastical  eveat  of  the  year.  And, 
moreoyer,  as  the  two  parties  in  it  became  more  nearly 
balanced,  in  point  of  numbers,  erery  single  vote  acquired 
additional  importance,  and  the  attendance  of  members  was 
nie"Aisi8*  in   consequence    greatly  increased.      For   these  reasons, 

inrirctf  nnd    fipplicatiou  had  been  made  some  time  before  to  the  ffOTom- 

bi-autified  in     ^'^  .      * 

ibSSw  ment,  either  to  provide  another  place  of  meeting,  or  to 

enlarge  the  existing  one.     The  latter  of  these  two  proposals 

had  been  acquiesced  in,  and  actually  carried  into  effect,  in 

connection  with  certain  extensive  changes  that  were  then  in 

the  course  of  being  made  upon  the  whole  building  to  which 

the  aisle  belonged.     The  assembly,  however,  had  scarcely 

taken  possession,  in  1833,  of  the  more  spacious  and  beautiful 

place  of  meeting,  into  which  the  old  narrow  and  dingy  aisle 

had  been  transformed,  when  the  discovery  was  made,  ihat 

however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  place  was  totally  unfit  for 

Ponnd  in  be   use.     Its  lofty  gothic  Toof,  and  graceful  transept,  rendered 

unsnited  far  hearing  impossible,  unless  every  member  who  had  a  few 

ofuur  A.«-     words  to  Say,  had  ascended  a  pulpit  to  deliver  them.     The 

*^^  ^'       sittings  of  that  assembly  were  accordingly  at  once  adjourned 

to  one  of  the  adjoining  churches.     It  is  a  somewhat  singular 

circumstance,  that  during  the  ten  years  that  followed — the 

years  of  the  disruption  conflict — ^the  general  assembly  never 

rheAtscmbiy  had  a  place  of  meeting  of  its  own.     The  church  of  the 

liHd  no  "ctr-  *^  ^ 

taiu  dwell-    reformation  was  about  to  be  driven  from  the  walls  of  the 

ing  pi:ice  "  , 

darmsrau    cstabHslimcnt ;   and  the  joumeyings  to  and  fro  of  her 
.Venn'  con-   assembly  during  the  struggle  which  preceded  that  event, 


hict. 


passing  from  one  temporary  place  of  meeting  to  another, 
were  in  keeping  with  the  loosening  process  by  which  she 
was  at  length  prepared,  like  her  suffering  Master,  *'  to  go 
forth  without  the  camp,  bearing  His  reproach." 

The  assembly  of  1834  met  in  the  Tron  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Several  things  occurred  at  the  very  commencemeot 
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1884.  of  its  Bittings  that  were  pleasingly  indicative  of  the  change   Cbat.  vl 
which  had  for  some  Tears  been  becominir  more  and  more  The  Anem- 
manifest  m  the  religious  tone  and  spirit  of  the  majority  of  met  in  the 
its  members.      On  the  Tory  day  on  which  it  convened.  Church. 
George  Buchan,  Esq.  of  Eelloe,  a  country  gentleman  of 
great  piety  and  worth,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
certain  violations  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day  which  The  AMm. 
occurred  at  the  annual  meetings  of  their  assembly.     He  thesu^ty 
alluded  to  the  practice  of  her  majesty's  commissioner  to  the  Sabhath. 
assembly  going  in  procession  to  church,  attended  by  the 
military,  as  an  exhibition  which  served  only  to  crowd  the 
streets  with  the  idle  and  the  thoughtless,  and  to  disturb 
that  sacred  rest  by  which  the  Sabbath  in  Scotland  was 
otherwise  ordinarily  and  honourably  characterized.      Dr« 
Cook,  Principal  M'Farlan,  and  other  members  of  tlie  moderate 
party,  discouraged  and  opposed  Mr.  Buchan's  motion  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  committee.     The  feeling  of  the  house,  how- 
ever, was  too  strong  and  decided  to  give  way,  and  it  was  at 
length  unanhnously  agreed  to  instruct  the  moderator  to 
request  a  conference  with  his  grace  the  commissioner  upon 
the  subject.     To  the  representations  which  were  made  in 
consequence,  the  commissioner  at  once  deferred.    Already  in- 
deed as  the  result  of  a  previous  communication  from  the  com-  xhe  Caminit. 
mittee  of  the  assembly  on  Sabbath  observance,  he  had,  with  ue  tef^*"^ 
the  express  concurrence  of  his  royal  master,  the  king,  discon-  JSth^JPi 
tinned  his  public  levees  and  dinners  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  ^^ £da]M 
from  that  time  the  military  fanfaronade  of  the  procession  to  .kms  ^^ 
church  was  also  laid  entirely  aside.    In  itself  the  incident  may  ^^^^ 
appear  inconsiderable,  but  it  was  a  sign  of  the  times.    It  could 
not  have  occurred  in  the  anti-missionary  assembly  of  1796. 
The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Buchan  had  hardly  been  disposed 
of,  when  another  kindred  proposition  was  made,  which 
though  at  once  assented  to,  would  have  sounded  very 
strangely  half  a  century  before.     It  was  brought  forward 
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Chap.vl  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Strathblaae^  a  man  18S4. 
equally  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning,  and  was  to 
this  effect,  that  in  consideration  of  the  momentous  character 
of  the  business  that  was  about  to  come  before  the  assembly, 
more  time  than  usual  should  be  given  at  the  diet  of  the 
^iV^u!?'  ^'^^^^^^"K  ^*y  ^^^  earnest  and  special  prayer.  By  imme- 
the  AMeu-  morial  usago,  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  assembly 
convened  had  always  been  dedicated  to  devotional  exercises; 
and  those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  assemblies 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  will  not  need  to  be  told  how 
brief  and  how  cold  these  exercises  were,  and  how  scanty 
the  attendance  of  members  on  such  occasions  was  wont  to 
be.  It  was  one  of  the  sure  tokens  that  the  movement  for 
ecclesiastical  reformation,  now  so  strong  and  vigorous,  had 
its  root  and  spring  in  a  revived  evangelical  spirit^  tliat  the 
devotions  of  the  assembly  had  become  to  a  large  body  of  its 
members  as  attractive  as  its  discussions. 
DebateonUie     It  was  on  Tuesday  the  27th  of  May,  that  the  measure 

Vetu-lttw* 

commonly  called  the  Veto-law,  was  introduced  and  carried. 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  a  member  of  that  assembly,  and  the 
task  was,  in  consequence,  devolved  upon  Lord  Moncrie£^  of 
proposing  the  motion  and  leading  the  discussion  of  that 
eventful  day.  Nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  £nd  one 
better  qualified  in  all  respects  for  this  important  duty. 
Theraeasnre  Himself  the  SOU  of  the  former  leader  of  the  evan^ical 

itroponed  by  ... 

l^^^oA-  party,  and  not  more  distinguished  for  his  hereditary  attach- 
ment to  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  than  for  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  her  constitution  and  history, 
his  position,  character,  and  acquirements,  all  equally  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  individual  that  could  have  been  selected. 
Hi8ior(i8hf)[>'i  **l  may  fairly  own,"  said  his  lordship,  when  he  stood  up 

'^^'^^^  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence  to  address  the  house,  "that 
I  rise  to  offer  myself  before  you  with  feelings  of  fear  and 
reluctance.     1  think  this  will  be  an  important  day  in  the 
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1834.  history  of  llie  church,  and  whether  I  be  right  or  wrong  in  Chat-Vl 
the  Tiews  which  I  have  taken  upon  this  subject,  1  most 
slneerelj  wish  that  the  duty  of  bringing  before  you  the 
motion  which  I  have  to  propose,  had  fallen  into  other  hands, 
I  cannot  but  remember  the  manner  in  which  this  subject 
was  presented  to  you  in  the  last  general  assembly,  by  a  man 
sufficient  to  adorn  the  annab  of  any  age  or  church,  and 
whilst  I  remember  the  magnificent  speech  of  my  reverend 
friend,  surely  it  must  impress  me  with  some  considerable 
awe  in  now  venturing  before  you«  We  live  in  times  when 
it  becomes  every  man  to  surrender  himself  with  all  humility 
to  the  duties  to  which  the  situation  he  is  in,  may  call  him. 
In  last  assembly  I  had  the  honour  of  seconding  the  motion 
of  my  reverend  father,  and,  in  these  circumstances,  I  could 
not  have  declined  to  undertake  this  motion;  and  we  do 
propose  this  day  to  make  another  effort,  so  far  as  any  effort 
upon  our  part  may,  under  the  blessing  of  the  great  Head 
of  the  church,  avail  to  stem  the  force  of  excitement  and 
agitation  which  many  of  us  think  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  rejection  of  this  motion  in  two  former  assemblies."* 
Such  was  the  calm,  dignified,  and  solemn  strain  in  which 
that  measure  was  introduced,  that  was  destined  to  become 
the  occasion  of  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  convulsions 
of  modern  times*  Having  justified  from  the  standards,  laws.  The  non-in. 
and  history  of  the  church,  the  assertion  contained  in  the  cipi»  proreJ 
preamble  of  his  motion,  vis.,  that  it  is  ''a  fundamental  law  mony  wiiL ' 
of  this  church,  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any  con-  ards  and 
gregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people,'*  and  having  ckurcb. 
traced  the  progress  of  that  iniquitous  and  oppressive  policy 
by  which  that  fundamental  law  had  been  so  long  and  so 
systematically  violated,  his  lordship  proceeded  thus:  "We 
have  come  thus  far,  that  an  evil  was  introduced.     The  next 

*  Seport  qfUie  Proceedinga  o/the  Oenertd  Juemhfyy  1834. 
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CHiy.VL  thing  to  be  asked  is,  how  shall  that  efil  be  reme^d  ?    If  1834 
oi^ectioiu  to  it  is  to  be  remedied,  are  yoa  to  take  up  special  oases  with 

the  mode  of     ,,     .  ,.        .  ,  ,  *     ,         * 

reitoringit  all  the  peculiar  interests  that  coostantlj  suiroimd  them? 
by  dedaiona  Are  you  to  take  up  special  cases  and  consider  only  particular 
b  indiTidnai  objections  ?    What  hope  can  we  then  hare  that  the  evil  shall 


ever  be  remedied?  Whan  we  see  the  course  which  the  thing 
took  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  men  of  ti&e  last  age, 
what  hope  have  we  that  it  will  be  more  fieiTourable  m  our 
own  time  ?  We  must  take  a  &r  more  decided  step,  we 
must  take  our  standing  upon  the  existing  laws  of  the  state 
and  of  the  church.  I  want  no  more  than  what  is  contained 
in  the  act  1690,  qualified  as  it  is  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  laws  of  the  church  by  which  that  act  is  ordered  to 
lord  Von.     be  Carried  into  effect.     The  act  1690  gave  the  election  to 

crieffpro-  ,  ° 

POM  to  go  the  elders  and  heritors  being  protestants.     But  did  it  rest 

2b!eGir^h.  ^^^'^  ^    ^^*    ^^  ^^^  ^°  ^  assert  the  powers  of  the  church 
in  a  material  point,  ordaining  that  the  heritors  and  elders 
are  to  propose  the  person  to  the  congregation,  and  if  they 
disapprove  of  him,  the  reasons  are  to  be  given  in  to  the 
presbytery,,  by  whose  determination  the  collation  of  the 
minister  is  to  be  completed.     The  act  of  Queen  Anne  in 
1712,  repeals  this  act  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  minister  by  the  elders  and  heritors;  it  alters 
nothing  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  individual  is  to  b^ 
presented  to  the  congregation,  and  it  is  still  in  force  on  this 
point.     Was  it  not  recognized  by  the  act  of  assembly  1736 
and  1782?  and  is  it  not  recognized  in  the  constant  practice 
of  our  presbyteries  sending  the  individual  to  the  congrega- 
tion to  preach  before  them?"     His  lordship  subsequently 
referred  to  the  assembly's  durectory  of  1649,  as  the  known 
guide  of  the  procedure  of  the  church  courts  under  the  act 
1690, — as  the  existing  ecclesiasticai  law  even  under  the  act 
of  Queen  Anne,  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  Dr.  Cook  and 
the  moderate  party  generally  in  the  debate  of  1833 ;  and  as 
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1884.  fvanlMng  a  clear  authority  for  the  adoption  of  the  yeto.  In  Cba».  tl 
reference  to  the  alleged  hardship  to  the  presentee,  of  being 
shut  out  from  a  parish  by  the  mere  dissent  of  the  congrega- 
tiou,  a  point  on  which  the  opponents  of  the  veto  had  laid 
great  stress  in  the  discussionB  of  the  year  before.  Lord 
Moncrieff  took  the  most  favourable  case  for  their  argument, 
the  case  of  a  really  worthy  person  suffering  under  this  right 
of  exclusion,  and  met  it  in  these  striking  terms : — "Either,"  HisionUhip* 

^  answer  to 

said  his  lordship,  ''the  people  are  right  and  there  is  some  Uieoitieo- 
defect  in  the  individual,  and  thus  our  sympathy  should  be  under  the 

.        ,  veto  a  really 

with  the  people  and  not  with  the  individual  who  is  rejected ;  worthy 

presentee 

or  the  individual  is  a  worthy  man,  of  good  gifts  and  quali-  may  be 


fications,  of  pure  and  upright  principles ;  and  then,  I  appeal 
to  the  assembly  if  it  can  be  really  said  to  be  an  injury  to 
the  man  that  he  is  thus  prevented  from  entering  into  a 
parish  situated  as  we  suppose ;  for  I  come  back  to  the  man 
of  pure  and  upright  heart  and  honest  intentions,  who  desires 
to  minister  in  the  church  for  the  benefit  of  those  under  him, 
and  for  the  glory  of  God ;  and  I  ask  whether  such  a  man, 
introduced  into  the  parish  against  the  wish  of  the  people, 
can  be  said  to  enjoy  a  benefit,  or  to  have  suffered  an  injury, 
in  being  thrust  upon  the  people  ?  A  deserted  church,-— 
desolation  in  his  heart, — ^the  meeting-houses  rising  around 
him, — sabbatL  after  sabbath  treading  his  way  to  the  church 
door,  and  there  finding  none  whom  he  can  spiritually  edify ; 
returning  to  his  home  meditating,  upon  the  condition  into 
which  he  has  been  brought,  and  the  total  abuse  and  frus- 
tration of  his  powers, — his  learning  a  burthen,— ^his  talents 
utterly  useless,  because  he  has  not  been  placed  in  a  sphere 
where  he  might  employ  them."  There  are  probably  many 
ministers  in*  the  establishment,  at  this  moment,  who  could 
teU,  from  an  intimate  experience,  whether  the  picture  which 
Lord  Moncrieff  so  graphically  sketched  in  1834,  has  not 
turned  out  to  be  most  painfully  just  and  true.     The  motion 


n^cted. 
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Cbav/vl  Trith  whicli  bU  lordship  concluded  was  in  these  words: —  1834. 
LorOMon^^'That  the  general  assembly  having  maturely  considered  the 
tioB.  '^  overtures,  do  declare  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  this 
church,  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  anj  congregation 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people ;  and  that  in  order  to  carry 
this  principle  into  full  effect,  the  presbyteries  of  the  church 
shall  be  instructed,  that  if  at  the  moderating  in  of  a  call  to 
a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the  major  part  of  the  male  heads 
of  families,  members  of  the  vacant  congregation,  and  in  full 
communion  with  the  church,  shall  disapprove  of  the  person 
in  whose  favour  the  call  is  proposed  to  be  moderated  in,  such 
disapproval  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  ground  for  the  pres- 
bytery rejecting  such  person,  and  that  he  shall  be  rejected 
accordingly,  and  due  notice  thereof  forthwith  given  to  all 
concerned ;  but  that  if  the  major  part  of  the  said  heads  of 
families  shall  not  disapprove  of  such  person  to  be  their 
pastor,  the  presbytery  shall  proceed  with  the  settlement 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  church;  and  further  declare, 
that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove,  as 
aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declare 
in  presence  of  the  presbytery,  that  he  is  actuated  by  no 
factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  congrega- 
tion: and  resolve  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report 
to  an  interim  diet  of  the  assembly,  in  what  manner,  and  by 
what  particular  measures,  this  declaration  and  instruction 
DiiF«rencc,     may  be  best  carried  into  full  operation."    A  groat  deal  was 

alleged  by  "  *^  ^ 

Mr.  Hope,  attempted  to  be  made  some  years  afterwards,  by  a  certain 
betweenthe  learned  person,*  of  the  alleged  inconsistency  between  this 
1833  and     motiou  of  Lord  Moncrieff,  and  that  submitted  by  Dr. 

tUat  of  1SS4.  •' 

Chalmers  to  the  assembly  of  the  year  before.     "The  truth 
ia,*'  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  commenting  on  Mr.  Hope's  ground- 

*  Mr.  Hope  (now  lord  justice  clerk)  in  Mb  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
oelloTt  &c,  &c    Edinburgh,  1839. 
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1834.  less  allegatioD,  ''tbat  the  rejection  hj  the  people,  and  on  cdap.  Tt 
grounds  which  they  are  not  caUed  upon  to  state  or  indicate^ 
is  just  as  absolute  by  the  motion  of  1833,  as  by  that  of 
1834;  and  the  only  difference  between  the  two  years  is, 
that  the  security  required  by  the  church  for  the  moral 
honesty  of  the  dissent  was  different,  and  in  the  latter  year, 
instead  of  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  motion,  had  a  place 
assigned  to  it  among  the  supplementary  regulations  for 
carrying  the  motion  into  effect.*'* 

The  opposition  to  the  reforming  movement  was  thb  year  The-oppost- 
headed  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Meams,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  veto  led  by 
university  of  Aberdeen.     No  fewer  than  three  other  clerical  Mearos.' 
speakers  from  the  same  county  followed  him  on  the  same 
side.      Certain  districts  would  seem  to  have  their  indige- 
nous opmions,  just  as  they  have  their  indigenous  plants. 
When  Dr.  M'Orie  was  in  the  act  of  asserting,  in  a  well- 
known  pamphlet  which  appeared  some  months  before,  that 
«<none  will  appear  as  the  advocates  of  patronage,  or  deny 
that  it  is  a  grievance/'  the  recollection  of  the  ecclesiastics  Theheredi- 
of  Aberdeenshire  came  suddenly  across  his  mind,  and  imme-  naam  or  '^' 
diately  he  qualified  the  sentence  that  had  dropped  from  his   sUin. 
pen.     "When  I  say  none,  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  certain 
divines  in  the  distance,  who,  by  the  help  of  their  northern 
ligJUa,  contrive  to  see  everything  in  a  position  the  reverse  of 
that  in  which  they  appear  to  other  men :  who  would  persuade 
the  people,  that  what  they  believe  to  be  a  burden  too  heavy  pr.  H'Cne^ 
to  bear,  is,  in  reality,  as  light  as  the  web  of  the  gossamer ;   thattuiQecu 
and  remind  us  of  the  lordly  Peter,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
who  called  the  brothers  'a  couple  of  blind,  positive,  igno- 
rant, wilfal  puppies,'  because  they  would  not  believe  that  a 
dry  crust,  which  he  put  into  their  hands,  was  a  glass  of 

*  Bemarii,  <£e.|  dc.j  occasioned  by  the  jpubiUeation  qf  a  Letter  to  the 
Lord  CkaneeUor  by  ihe  Jkan  qf  FaeuUyi  by  Thomas  ChalmwB,  D  J>. 
Glasgow,  1839.    P.  18. 
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CiakTL   claret,  and  some  slices,  which  he  cat  from  a  loaf,  to  be  as  1834 
*true,  good,  natural  mutton  as  any  in  LeadenhaU  market.* 
They  have  been  nursed  in  the  same  school,  have  breathed 
the  same  air,  and  imbibed  the  same  spirit  with  their  prede- 
cessors, the  doctors  of  Aberdeen  in  the  seventeenth  century,    • 
who,  when  all  Scotland  were  rejoicing  in  the  recovered 
liberties  of  the  presbyterian  church,  made  their  cloistered 
walls  resound  with  their  plaint,  and  vowed  to  live  and  die 
under  the  shade  of  regal  and  prelatic  despotism.*'*     That 
old  stock  was  not  extinct,  and  furnished,  as  has  been  noticed* 
a  large  proportion  of  the  speakers  who  took  part  in  the 
assembly  of  1834  in  withstanding  the  proposed  limitation 
of  their  favourite  law  of  patronage.     The  opposition  of  Dr. 
Mearns,  calm  and  clear,  like  his  own  thoroughly  argumen- 
tative intellect,  was  rested  almost  exclusively  upon  one  single 
Ppeechof      ground.     *'This  motion,"  he  said,  "was  a  giving  up  to  the 
Meairna':      people  of  the  powcr  of  judging.     It  was  a  transfer  of  the 
veto  to  be  a  right  of  Collation."     The  right  of  collation  beheld  to  he 
theri^htof  "a  great  principle,  early  vindicated  and  maintained  by  the 
from  the      church,  implying  an  entire  power  to  grant  admission,  to 
to  the         extrude,  to  ^i.  qualifications  in  the  abstract,  and  to  examine 
people         .^^  ^^^  possession  of  these  qualifications  by  every  individual 
nominee,  including  also  the  right  of  induction.  '*    He  admitted 
that,  under  this  right  of  collation  belonging  to  the  church, 
there  was  included  "the  right  on  the  part  of  the  congrega 
tion  to  be  consulted,  to  have  the  nomination  intimated,  and 
opportunity  afifbrded  them  to  express  their  consult  or  dissent ; 
such  reasons  to  be  judged  of  by  the  ecclesiastical  court." 
But  he  contended  that  the  motion  of  Lord  Moncrieff  amounted 
"to  a  transfer  of  the  essential  right  of  the  church  to  judge 
of  all  qualifications,  and  the  giving  to  the  people  a  co-ordi- 
nate voice  and  authority  in  this  matter,  which  was  at  variance 

•  WTiat  might  the  General  Assembijf  to  do  at  the  Prnmt  Criaiaf 

Edinburgh,  1833.     Pp.  8,  9. 
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183^  with  the  whole  Bjstein.*'    Apart  from  the  question  of  expe-  Chaf.  vi 
diencj,  this  argument  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the 
opposition.      Dr.  Cook  recurred  to  it  again  and  again.  ^-  Cook 
^'Nothin/r  could  be  more  manifest/'  said  he.  "than  that  the  objection  or 

®  DnUearre. 

meaning  of  the  statute  was,  that  the  judging  of  the  qualifi* 
cation  was  not  with  the  people,  but  .that,  when  a  person  was 
presented  bj  the  patron,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  qualification ;  that  the  judgment  of 
the  inferior  (church)  court  might  be  carried  to  the  superior, 
and  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  matter  lay  with  the 
general  assembly.  Of  the  opinion  of  the  people  as  to  this, 
not  the  slightest  mention  is  made.  But  what  is  the  motion 
of  my  honourable  friend  ?  It  sweeps  all  this  away, — it 
wrests  from  presbyteries  all  control  or  judgment  in  tho 
matter, — it  renders  them  purely  ministerial:  and  where  a 
rosjority  of  the  people,  without  assigning  the  slightest  cause 
for  it,  disapproYO  the  presentee,  let  the  sentiments  of  tho 
presbytery  with  respect  to  him  be  what  they  may, — let  them 
be  e?er  so  fully  satisfied  that  he  would  be  a  conscientious 
and  sealous  minister, — they  must  reject  the  presentation 
and  prevent  his  admission.  Is  not  this  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  law  which  has  been  quoted  ?*' 

However  plausible  such  considerations  at  first  sight  may  Tbe  objccti'mi 

,  ,     .       «  .       ,  ,  ,      .  plau8it)lel)ttt 

appear,  they  admit  of  a  very  simple  and  conclusive  answer,  groiuiaiesa. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that  they  proceed 
upon  a  total  disregard  of  the  principle,  so  emphatically  laid 
down  in  the  standards  and  laws  of  the  church,  that  "no 
pastor  shall  be  intruded  upon  any  congregation,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  people-"     As  Lord  Moncrieff,  in  his  speech  Lord  Mon- 
at  the  close  of  the  debate,  observed,  '*  when  some  gentlemen  swerto  it' 
tell  us  that  intrusion  is  used  with  different  significations, 
what  is  that  to  the  purpose,  when  the  words  are,  *  against 
(he  wiU  of  the  people.*    The  declarations  of  the  books  of 
diaciplme,"  continued  his  lordship,  ''are  familiar  to  all,  and 
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CiTAp.  VL  too  plain  to  be  set  aside.  If  more  is  wanted,  the  act  1736  1834. 
not  merely  declares  the  same  thing,  bat  is  made  for  the 
very  purpose  of  declaring  that  this  was  a  fundamental  lav 
of  the  church,  and  this  is  quite  dear  of  all  gloss  they  may 
put  upon  it.  I  therefore  hold  myself  to  stand  £rm  on  tho 
broad  base  of  that  law.  I  wonder  not  at  the  attempts  to 
evade  it,  as  it  constitutes  the  source  of  all  the  question,  both 
in  principle,  and  power,  and  law."  It  is  not  possible  for  any 
subtlety  or  ingenuity  to  get  o?er  this.  The  *'will  of  the 
people"  can  never  with  any  show  of  reason  be  explained  to 
mean,  *'the  will  of  the  presbytery."  The  expression  is  too 
plain  and  precise  to  admit  of  any  such  mystification.  And 
therefore,  to  blame  the  veto-law  for  requiring  that  the  dissent 
of  the  congregation  shall  be  accepted  by  presbyteries  as 
decisive,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  against  their  proceeding 
with  the  settlement, — is  simply  to  find  fault  with  their 
being  required  to  give  effect  to  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
church, 
idminioniof  But  further,  it  was  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
ste  party^  veto-law ;  ySrsf,  that  it  belongs  to  the  church  courts  to  decide 
finally  and  conclusively  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  ministers, — ^not  merely  on  their  qualifications  for 
the  ministry  in  general,  but  on  their  qualifications  for  the 
ministry  in  the  particular  congregations  to  which  they  may 
be  nominated.  And  second^  that  in  giving  judgment  upon 
this  latter  question,  the  church  courts  are  bound  to  have 
before  them  the  mind  of  the  particular  congregation  con- 
cerned. It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Cook,  made  and  carried  in  the  assembly  of  1833,  explicitly 
asserted  these  views,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  report  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  might  best  and  most 
effectually  be  put  in  force.  It  was  now,  accordingly,  the 
Tiie  eotrnttT  adoption  of  that  committee's  report  which  Dr.  Mearns  put 
JSr.^eaim  OS  the  Counter  motion  to  Lord  Moncrieff*s.     In  that  report^ 
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1834.  whieh  will  be  found  below,*  tbere  Ib,  first,  the  doctrine  kid   Cbaf.vi. 
down  in  the  preamble,  "that  in  all  cases  in  which  a  person  Preamble  of 
is  presented  to  a  Tacant  parish,  it  is  by  the  law  of  the  church,  tiou  pro- 
sanctioned  by  the  law  of  the  land,  competent  for  the  heads  VUam. 


*  **  The  general,  assembly  declare  that  in  all  cases  ia  which  a  person 
is  presented  to  a  vacant  parish,  it  is  by  the  law  of  the  charcb,  sanctioned 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  competent  for  the  heads  of  families,  in  loll  and 
regular  communion  with  the  chnrch,  to  give  in  to  the  presbytery,  within 
the  boonds  of  which  the  parish  lies,  objections  of  whatever  nature  against 
the  presentee,  or  against  the  settlement  taking  place ;  that  the  presbytery 
shall  deliberately  consider  these  objections,  and  that  if  they  find  them 
unfonnded  or  originating  from  causeless  prejadices,  they  shall  proceed 
to  the  settlement ;  bat  if  they  jndge  that  they  are  well  foonded,  that  they 
r^ect  the  presentation,  the  presentee  being  nnqoalified ;  it  being  com- 
petent to  Ihe  parties  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  pronounced,  if  they 


The  appended  regulations  for  working  this  law,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Cook's  conmiittee  of  1833,  and  approved  by  the  motion  of  Dr.  Meams 
in  1844,  were  as  follows . — 

I.  The  law  of  patronsge  remaining  as  at  present,  presentations  to 
vaoant  parishes  must  be  given  in  to  presbyteries  before  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  vacancy  taking  plase. 

II.  When  presbyteries  have  received  a  presentation  fh>m  the  on- 
doubted  patron,  they  shall  appoint  the  person  nominated  to  preaoh,  a9 
soon  as  they  may  judge  oonvenient,  in  the  chureh  to  which  he  has  beaii 
presented. 

IIL  After  he  has  so  done,  the  presbytery,  or  a  committee  thereof,  due 
notice  having  been  previously  given,  shall  meet  at  the  vacant  chiircht 
when,  divine  service  having  been  performed  by  the  presiding  minister, 
intimation  shall  be  made  to  the  congregation  of  the  nomination  of  the 
presentee,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  wish 
cordially  to  receive  him :  and  it  shall  at  the  same  be  intimated  that  if 
any  one  or  more  of  the  heads  of  &milies,  in  regular  communion  with  the 
church,  shall  have  objection  to  the  settlement  of  the  person  by  the  patron, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  them,  by  themselves  or  by  an  agent  properly 
authorised,  to  state  their  objections,  of  whatever  nature,  to  the  next 
meeting  of  presbytery. 

IV.  If  the  objections  thus  stated  affect  the  mora!  character  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  presentee,  so  that,  if  they  were  established,  he  would  be 
deprived  of  his  license  or  of  his  situation  in  the  church,  the  objectors 
shall,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  proceed  by  libel,  and  the  presbytery  shall 
take  the  steps  usual  in  such  cases. 

v.  If  the  objections  relate  merely  to  the  insufficiency  or  unfitness  of 
the  presentee  for  the  particular  charge  to  which  he  has  been  appointed, 
the  objectors  shall  not  be  required  to  become  libellers,  but  shall  simply 
deliver  in  writing  their  specific  grounds  for  objecting  to  the  settlement, 
and  shall  have  full  liberty  to  substantiate  the  same :  upon  all  of  which 
the  presen£ee  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  be  fully  heard,  and  shall  have 
all  competent  means  of  defence.    The  presbytery  shall  then  consider 
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CKAg.VL  of  families  ia  full  and  regular  communion  with  the  chureh^  18^. 
to  give  in  to  the  presbjtery,  within  the  boondft  of  which  the 
parish  lies«  objections  oiuhatever  naiiuare  against  the  presenteeb 
or  against  the  settlement  taking  place."  And  noc^  in  the 
appended  regulations,  for  giving  e£fect  to  this  right  of  the 
congregation,  it  is  provided,  that  '*if  the  presbytery  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  objector  or  objectors  have  established  that 
the  presentee  is  not  fitted,  usefully  and  sufficiently,  to  dia- 
charge  the  pastoral  duties  in  that  parish,  then  they  shall  find 
that  he  is  not  qualified,  and  shall  intimate  the  same  to  the 
patron,  that  he  may  present  forthwith  another  person."  Now 
^'ii^Ileto*'"  it  will  not  be  disputed,  that  according  to  this  motion  of  Dr. 
ihe^iSrai^  Mearns  it  would  be  competent  for  the  congregation  to  state 
Mwrai^*  ^««  as  their  objection  to  the  presentee,  that  having  heard  liim 
preach,  and  having  otherwise  made  good  and  sufficient  in- 
quiry concerning  him,  they  found  him  not  suited  to  edify  their 
souLs.  The  question  must  thereupon  fairly  and  necessarily 
arise,  whether,  upon  the  supposition  of  the  people  solemnly 
and  deliberately  adhering  to  this  their  declared  conviction, 
that  circumstance  would  not  contain,  in  and  of  itself,  a  due 
and  sufficient  disqualification,  such  as  to  require  that  the 
presentee  should  be  set  aside  ?  It  could  not  surely  be  said 
to  be  anything  extravagant  or  unreasonable,  if  the  presby- 

these  grounds ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  die  opposition  originates  ia 
causeless  prejudices,  no  adeqaate  reason  ))eing  adduced  for  it,  they  shall 
proceed  to  tlie  settlement  of  the  presentee,  according  to  the  roles  of  the 
church.  But  if  the  presbytery  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  objector  or 
objectors  have  established  that  the  presentee  is  not  fitted  usefully  and 
sufficiently  to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties  in  that  parish,  that  they  shall 
find  that  he  is  not  qualified,  and  shall  intimate  the  same  to  the  patron, 
that  he  may  forthwith  present  another  person :  it  being  always  in  the 
power  of  the  difierent  parties  to  appeal  from  the  sentence  pronounced  by 
the  presbytery,  if  they  shall  see  cause. 

Vi.  In  the  event  of  a  settlement  not  proceeding,  provided  there  baa 
been  no  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  and  moral  character  of  the  person 
declared  unqualified,  his  rejection  shall  be  no  bar  to  his  receiving  a  pre- 
sentation to  a  different  parish,  and  to  his  being  settled  in  that  parish,  if 
no  sufficient  objection  shall  be  made  to  him  by  those  having  the  privil^ 
of  objecting. 
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1S34.  toTj  should  decide  that  the  presentee  was  not  *' fitted  usefallj  Chap,  xt 
and  sufficiently  to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties  in  that 
parish/'  when  the  congregation  were  solemnly  protesting 
against  his  settlement,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
edify  their  souls.  Even  though  they  did  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  the  congregation,— ^ven  though  they  might  have 
a  more  favourable  view  of  the  gifts  for  edification,  which  the 
presentee  seemed  to  possess ;  this  could  not  alter  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not  the  presbytery's,  but  the  people's  spiritual 
interests  that  were  at  stake  in  the  settlement.  And  that, 
therefore,  to  disregard  their  convictions  in  the  matter,  and 
to  thrust  the  presentee  upon  them  notwithstanding,  would 
not  only  be  in  itself  a  great  and  grievous  outrage  on  their 
religious  feelings,  but  would  inevitably  raise  up  such  a  barner 
in  the  way  of  his  usefulness,  as  must  destroy  all  reasonable 
hope  of  his  doing  any  good  among  them*  If  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  motion  of  the  moderate  party,  did  not  make 
it  competent  for  the  presbytery  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion, and  to  decide  accordingly,  they  were  utterly  wdrthlcss, 
and  involved  as  great  a  mockery  of  the  rights  of  the  presby* 
tery  as  of  the  rin;hts  of  the  people.  But  on  the  other  hand,  The  regolsi. 
II  these  pnnciples  did  sanction  such  a  judgment  as  the  one  MeHnu 
above  described,  in  any  given  case,  the  whole  argument  mocked  tiie 
Against  the  veto-law,  as  a  *<  transfer  of  the  right  of  collation,"  a  shaduir,^ 

i  1  .   .  Ill  0  or  they  over- 

to  the  people, — as  **a  giving  up  to  the  people  the  power  of  threw  hia 
judging,''  falls  at  once  and  entirely  to  the  ground.  For  menta^ainst 
what  does  the  veto-law  do  ?  It  simply  declares  beforehand, 
that  what  is  thus  admitted  to  be  a  sufficient  disqualification 
in  a  given  case,  shall  be  held  to  be  an  actual  disqualification 
in  every  case.  And  if  the  assembly  could  sanction  upon 
appeal,  the  grounds  on  which  the  presbytery  in  tbe  case 
supposed,  had  found  the  presentee  disqualified,  it  is  a 
mere  abuse  of  words  to  say,  that  it  was  uii constitutional 
to  do  by  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  cases,  what  it 
I.  m 
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CnA^vi.  was  qaite  constitational  to  do  in  each  particular  ease  aa  1S34 

it  arose. 
^ofX"Sa.     ^^  whole  argument  npon  the  point  may  be  briefly  stated 
port  df*t!Sr  *^**     "^**®  patron  is  bound  to  present  a  qualified  minister. 
Teto-Uw.     It  belongs  to  the  church  to  say  who  is,  and  who  is  not 
qualified.     It  is  the  law  of  the  church,  as  admitted  in  the 
motion  of  the  moderate  party,  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation to  which  a  minister  is  presented,  are  entitled  to 
be  heard  on  the  question  of  his  qualification,  and  that  it  is 
competent  for  them  to  state  objections  of  whatever  nature 
against  the  presentee,  or  against  his  settlement  taking  place. 
Under  this  process,  the  very  thing  to  be  ascertained  is  this^ 
Has  the  presentee  gifts  to  edify  the  congregation  ?   ETidenoe 
must  be  taken  upon  the  point.     The  veto-law  lays  down  a 
specific  mode  of  taking  that  eyidence.     It  rules  that  the 
deliberate  dissent  of  a  majority  of  the  congregation  shall  be 
eoncluBive  of  the  fact,  that  the  presentee  "is  not  fitted  use^ 
fully  and  sufficiently  to  discharge  the  pastoral  duties  in  that 
l^^mpiykyt  parish."     And  having  established  this  rule,  it  directs  pres- 
penerii  rule  bytcries  to  follow  it.     And  where  is  there  in  all  this  anv 

once  for  «1L     "  "^ 

surrender  of  the  church  s  right  of  judging,  any  transfer  to 

the  people  of  the  church's  power  of  collation  ?    She  is  bound 

to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  ministers,  and  to  exercise  her 

power  of  collating  them  to  their  charges,  ''according  to  the 

discipline  of  the  kirk.'*    The  veto-law  contained  her  solemn 

decision  as  to  what  her  discipline  in  these  matters  required. 

The  compe.        On  such  grouuds  as  these,  the  competency  of  the  church 

Chnreh  to    to  sdopt  the  voto-law  was  capable  of  the  fullest  justification, 

veto-iaw.     even  had  there  been  no  exact  precedent  for  that  method  of 

proceeding  in  the  calling  and  settlement  of  ministers  which 

it  established.     That  whole  matter  was  in  its  own  nature, 

and  according  to  the  ratified  constitution  of  the  church,  a 

proper  subject  of  ecclesiastical  regulation.     It  was  a  matter 

within  her  own  province,  and  in  legislating  npon  it»  she 
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1834.  stood  no  more  in  need  of  a  precedent  to  authorise  her  to  CgA».  yl 
determine  that  tiie  dissent  of  the  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tion should  disqualify  the  presentee,  than  she  stood  in  need 
of  a  precedent  to  determine  that  every  presentee  should  he 
held  as  disqualified,  who  had  not  passed  through  a  certain 
curriculum  of  study  in  literature  and  philosophy,  and  at  the 
divinity  halL  But  the  church  had  a  precedent  for  the  yeto< 
lair.     She  had  not  only  what  mierht  be  called  a  constructive  Freofd'ntt 

y  °  *  for  tht  ittw. 

precedent,  in  those  numberless  decisions  of  former  times  in 

which  presentees  had  been  set  aside  in  consequence  of  the 

opposition  of  the  congregations  to  which  they  had  been 

nominated,  but  she  had  a  direct  and  formal  precedent,  ^r«t 

in  the  very  terms  of  her  ancient  non-intrusion  principle,  and 

next  in  the  directory  of  1649.     It  will  be  remembered  that 

in  attempting  to  explain  away  the  preceduut  furnished  by 

that  directory,  the  lord  justice  clerk  (Boyle)  in  the  assembly 

of  1833  had  recourse  to  a  somewhat  singular,  and  as  was 

shown,  totally  inadmissible  interpretation.     According  to 

his  lordship*B  theory,  the  distinction  made  by  the  directory  Thettnttrne- 

between  the  privilege  of  the  major  part,  and  the  privilege  of*  the  Act  16*9 

by  the  Lord 

the  kaaerpartt  of  the  congregation,  amounted  to  no  more  Jnsticecieric 
than  this;  that  while  the  lesser,  if  they  tendered  their  theAs^. 
dissent,  must  "there  and  then     verify  their  objections,  the  not  repeated 
major  part  were  entitled,  when  they  dissented,  "to  say  to  the 
presbytery,  Sid  procedure  for  the  present,  and  we  will  prove 
to  you  at  your  next  meeting,  or  after  sufficient  time/or  getting 
evidence,  that  toe  have  good  amd  mbdaaUial  reasons  for  our 
objection.**    This  distinction  of  the  learned  lord,  as  is  known 
to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  subject,  is  a  pure  fancy. 
As  his  lordship  spoke  last  in  that  debate,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  exposing  his  error.     In  the  debate  of  1834, 
not  only  did  his  lordship  not  repeat  it,  but  as  if  conscious 
of  its  being  utterly  untenable, l)r.  Cook  endeavoured  to  sub- 
atitute  for  it  another  of  his  own,  and  one  which,  though 
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Cnir.  TL    quite  new,  iraB  no  better  than  the  lord  justice  clerk's*    "If  1S34. 
Dr.  Cook^     it  80  happen/'  says  the  directory  of  1649,  "that  the  major 

^" he  Act'^  i^'*^  of  the  congregation  dissent  from  the  person  agreed 
* '  upon  by  the  session  (the  session  standing  then  in  room  of 

the  patron),  in  that  case  the  matter  shall  be  brought  into 
the  prosbytery,  who  shall  judge  of  the  same ;  and  if  they  do 
not  find  their  dissent  to  be  grounded  on  causeless  prejudices, 
they  are  to  appoint  a  new  election  in  manner  abore  specified. 
But,"  and  here  lay  the  point  of  that  distinction  which  so 
embarrassed  the  opponents  of  the  veto-law,  **  if  a  lesser  peat 
of  the  session  or  congregation  show  their  dissent  from  the 
election  without  eoxeptions  relevant  and  verified^  notwithstand- 
ing thereof  the  presbytery  shall  go  on  to  the  trials  and 
ordination  of  the  person  elected,  yet  all  possible  diligence 
and  tenderness  must  be  used  to  bring  all  persons  to  an  har- 
monious agreement."  Those  who  insist  that  the  dissent  of 
the  majority  is  not  enough  of  itself,  according  to  these  pro- 
visions of  the  directory  1649,  to  bar  the  settlement,  unless 
it  be  supported  by  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  presbytery, 
are  bound  to  meet  and  answer  this  question:  Why  were 
reasons  required  to  be  given  in  support  of  their  dissent  by 
the  lesser  part  of  the  congregation,  wliile  no  mention  is  made 
of  such  reasons  as  being  required  to  support  the  dissent  of 
the  majority  ?  No  doubt  the  presbytery  were  to  judge  in 
both  cases,  but  the  point  submitted  to  their  judgment  in  the 
one  case,  was  altogether  different  from  the  point  submitted 
to  them  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  a  dissent  by  a  majority^ 
it  was  simply  the  bona  fides  of  that  dissent  with  which  they 
had  to  deal.  In  the  case  of  the  dissent  by  a  minority,  it 
was  the  bona  ratio  of  that  dissent  of  which  they  were  entitled 
to  be  satisfied.  But  no,  said  Dr.  Cook  in  the  debate  of 
1834,  that  is  not  the  way  of  it.  When  the  minority  dis- 
ftcnted  under  the  directory  of  1649,  "there  is  no  doubt  the 
parties  in  that  case  were  required  to  verify  their  charges. 
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1834.  But  the  inference  has  been  drawn  from  the  distinction  that  Ciiaf.  yl 
in  the  first  case  (when  the  majority  dissented)  there  were  no 
reasons  required,  because  if  there  had,  there  was  no  need 
for  that  distinction.  He  (Dr.  Cook)  said  he  could  not  see 
the  slightest  foundation  for  this  inference,  or  that  there  was 
not  the  greatest  propriety  in  giving  a  facility  to  the  majority 
which  was  denied  to  the  minority,  in  ao  far  that  the  pres- 
bytery in  the  one  insfance  investigated  for  themselves  the  proof 
in  the  other  they  required  this  to  he  done  by  the  dissenters  /" 
No  wonder  that  after  offering  this  notable  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Dr.  Cook  should  have  followed  it  up  with  the 
somewhat  significant  expression,  **But  be  this  as  it  may.'* 
He  had  evidently  no  confidence  in  it  himself,  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  the  assembly  could  have  any.  The  supposi-  lyr.  Cook 
tion  which  it  makes  is  not  only  wholly  gratuitous,  but  alto-  lud  no  con- 

-  _  _        _  1      -        «     .1.  .   .1  t    '         fldenccin 

gether  absurd.  Instead  of  a  faculty  or  a  privilege  being  the  correct- 
offered  to  the  major  part  of  the  congregation.  Dr.  Cook  s  own  inter- 
theory  would  make  the  directory  of  1649  put  them  in  a 
worse  position  than  that  in  which  it  put  a  dissenting  minority. 
The  only  effect  of  taking  the  investigation  out  of  the  hands 
of  tlie  dissentient  majority,  would  have  been  to  put  a  facility 
and  a  privilege  iuto  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,  a  facility, 
viz.  for  quashing  the  dissent,  and  a  privilege,  as  at  least 
moderate  presbyteries  were  wont  to  account  it,  of  intruding 
the  minister  against  the  will  of  the  people  ! 

This  important  debate,  which  began  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  was  at  length  concluded  at  eleyen  at  night,  Thediriflioni 
when  Lord  Moncrieff's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  criers 
184  to  138.    Of  the  clerical  members  of  the  house,  95  voted  tied  by  is* 
for  the  motion,  and  86  against  it ;  of  the  presbytery  elders, 
42  for,  and  38  against  it ;  of  the  burgh  elders,  43  for,  and 
only  7  against  it.     From  this  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  the 
success  of  the  motion  was  not  due  to  the  preponderating 
influence  or  numbers  of  any  one  class ;  but  resulted  from 
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Chap.  ti.  conylctions  which  predominated  in  all  ihe  classes  of  which  1S34. 
the  assemhly  is  composed.     If  that  predominance  was  bj 
much  the  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  burgh  elders,  the  fact 
serves  only  to  show  how  popular  this  reforming  movement 
was  throughout  the  body  of  the  church  at  large.     Of  all  the 
members  returned  to  the  general  assembly,  the  borgh  elders 
were  undoubtedly  those  upon  whonu  what  might  be  called 
the  public  mind  of  the  church,  and  even  of  the  general  com- 
munity, most  directly  told.     And  the  circumstance  that 
their  votes  were  given  in  the  proportion  of  43  to  7  in  favour 
of  the  veto-law,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  what  was  done 
in  the  assembly  was  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  feelings 
of  the  people. 
'^ff'briD        ^^  ^  subsequent  diet  of  the  assembly,  Saturday,  3lst 
"^uTrthe    ^^J>  ^^^  Moncrieff  brought  up  the  report  of  the  committee 
cuumittee.   appointed,  under  his  motion,  to  prepare  regulations  to  be 
observed  for  the  future  in  the  calling  of  ministers  through- 
out the  bounds  of  the  church.     On  this  occasion  the  house 
was  called  to  determine  whether  the  resolution  of  the  asson- 
bly  upon  the  subject  of  calls  and  non-intrusion  must  be 
The  Banier    subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  barrier  act.     The  act  in 
object  and    qucstion,  as  its  name  implies,  is  designed  to  protect  the 
church  from  rash  and  sudden  alterations  and  innovations 
upon  its  constitution :  and  for  this  purpose  it  requires  that 
no  new  law  shall  be  established  without  the  express  consent 
and  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries.     As  an 
interim  act,  a  new  law  may  be  enforced  for  a  year  by  a  vote 
of  the  assembly,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  trans- 
mitted to  presbyteries  for  their  opinion,  and  only  when  a 
DMeutfion  of  majority  of  these  have  decided  in  its  favour  does  it  take  its 
whe^er  the  place  among  the  standing  laws  of  the  church.     Bui  the 
required  to   difficulty  in  agreeing  to  apply  the  barrier  act  to  the  case  in 

be  lutijected  *  »■  */ 

tu  the  provi.  hand  lay  here,  that  to  do  so  miffht  seem  at  least  to  implv 

sionsofthe      ,         .  ,  ,      ,  '^ " 

BurheiAct.  that  it  was  a  new  law  which  the  assembly  was  about  to 
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1834.  introduce,  bstead  of  being,  as  its  supporters  held  it  to  be,  Chaf.  vi, 
an  old  and  fundamental  law  of  the  chnreh.  The  precedent 
of  the  act  prohibiting  the  non-residence  of  ministers  was 
urged  in  favour  of  sending  down  the  veto-law  to  presbyteries : 
non-residence  was  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  ehurch,  and  yet  the  act  upon  that  subject  adopted  by 
the  assembly  in  1814  was  afterwards,  in  1816,  subjected  to 
the  judgment  of  the  presbyteries.  *' Had  it  not  been/'  said 
Lord  Moncriefif,  "for  the  procedure  of  the  assembly  in  1816, 
and  the  respect  he  entertained  for  the  memory  of  the  person 
who  took  a  prominent  share  on  that  day,  he  would  have 
been  more  clearly  of  opinion  than  he  now  was,  that  in  point 
of  constitutional  principle  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
house  from  passing  this  act  without  transmitting  it  to  pres* 
byteries.*'  Upon  the  whole  his  lordship  thought  it  best  *^to  Loi^  iCon. 
recommend  to  those  who  had  supported  the  resolution  of  meiids^°ai* 
Tuesday  last,  to  agree  in  transmitting  the  resolution  to  aho^be 
presbyteries.  He  proposed  this  in  deference  to  the  doubts  gtoonds^olr 
of  many,  and  in  order  that  that  act  might  not  be  exposed  "p~*^*^* 
at  each  sucoessiye  year  to  be  challenged  by  overtures,  but 
might,  be  established,  ratified,  and  confirmed,  by  the  full 
consent  of  the  presbyteries  of  the  church."  The  motion 
which  he  accordingly  proposed  was  in  the  following  terms : 
'^That  the  assembly  firmly  adhering  to  the  principle  laid 
down  in  the  report,  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
chiv^h  that  no  pastor  shall  be  intruded  into  any  parish  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people,  do  yet,  in  deference  to  doubts 
expressed  upon  the  subject,  resolve  that  the  said  resolution 
of  the  assembly  be  converted  into  an  overture,  and  trans* 
mttted  to  presbyteries  for  their  approval,  and  that  the  same 
be  enacted  as  an  tnterim  statute."  This  concession  to  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  made  for  the  sake  of  peace,  would 
not  have  been  yielded  unless  the  motion  had  been  framed  in 
the  guarded  terms  which  Lord  Moncrieff  employed.     "Ilad 
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made  an 
inltrim  act: 
Dr.  Cook's 
aiDeodment 
on  this  pf  int 
HitUdrmwD. 


not  the  preamble  of  this  motion/*  observed  Mr.  Bunlop,  1834. 
*' saved  them  from  being  held  to  admit  that  it  was  not  a 
clear  law  of  the  church,  and  that  it  required  strength  from 
presbjterial  approbation,  he  would  have  opposed  it,  and  for 
this  reason  only  did  he  consent  to  it,  that  the  preamble  set 
forth,  not  that  the  principle  that  no  man  should  be  intruded, 
&c,t  required  to  be  strengthened  by  transmission  to  pres- 
byteries, but  that  it  was  done  in  reference  to  the  doubts  of 
some,  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and  courtesy.**  Dr. 
Cook  opposed  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Moncrieff's  motion,  by 
which  the  veto-law  was  to  be  converted  into  an  irUerm  act, 
and  moved  an  amendment  accordingly,  which,  however,  he 
subsequently  withdrew,  and  the  original  motion  was  adopted 
without  a  vote.  The  regulations  for  giving  effect  to  the 
law  were  finally  adopted  on  Monday  the  2d  of  June,  the  last 
day  of  the  assembly's  sittings  for  the  year.* 


Beporl  and 
reicalatioua 
Tesrardiiig 
the  Veto- 
law. 


*  The  followisgf  ^report  and  regnlatioDB,  la  adopted  bj  the  geneiml 
aasemblj,  were  converted  into  an  interim  act,  and  transmitted  as  aa 
overture  to  presbyteries  for  tlieir  approval : — 

**  That  the  general  assembly,  having  maturely  considered  the  over- 
tures, do  declare  that  it  is  a  fundamental  law  of  this  church  that  uo 
pastor  shall  be  intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  the 
people ;  and  in  order  to  carry  this  principle  into  full  effect,  the  presby- 
teries of  this  church  shall  be  instructed,  that  if,  in  the  moderating  in  of 
a  call  to  a  vacant  pastoral  charge,  the  migor  part  of  the  male  heads  of 
families,  members  of  the  vacant  congregation  and  in  fall  communion 
with  the  church,  shall  disapprove  of  the  person  iii  whose  favour  the  call 
is  proposed  to  be  moderated  in,  such  disapproval  shall  be  deemed  suffi- 
cient ground  for  the  presbytery  rejecting  such  person,  and  that  he  ahall 
be  rejected  accordingly,  and  due  notice  thereof  forthwith  given  to  all 
concerned :  but  that  if  the  major  part  of  the  said  heads  of  families  shall 
not  disapprove  of  such  person  to  be  their  pastor,  the  presbytery  shall 
proceed  with  the  settlement  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church ;  and 
further  declare  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  disapprove, 
as  aforesaid,  who  shall  refuse,  if  required,  solemnly  to  declare,  in  presence 
of  the  presbytery,  that  he  is  actuated  by  no  factious  or  malicious  motive, 
but  solely  by  a  regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  himself  or  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  resolve  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  to  a  future 
diet  of  this  assembly,  in  what  manner  and  by  what  particular  measures 
this  declaration  and  instruction  may  be  best  carried  into  full  operation. 

"  Your  committee  have  carefully  considered  the  matter  remitted  to 
them  by  the  above  deliverance,  and  also  the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
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1S34.  Ani  thus  was  eonsummated  that  first  great  step  towards  Chaf.  TL 
the  reinforceme&t  of  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  nnt  it«p  in 
Christian  people,  in  the  calling  and  settlement  of  their  rerormatina 
ministers.    When  reviewing,  in  a  former  chapter,  the  dehate 

committee  of  last  general  asaembly :  and  tliey  now  beg  leave  to  report 
their  opinion  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  fall  operation  both  the  prefixed 
resolution  and  the  resolution  of  last  assembly,  the  following  directions 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  :— 

**  I.  That  when  any  presbytery  shall  have  so  for  sustained  a  presenta- 
tion to  a  parish,  as  to  be  prepared  to  appoint  a  day  for  moderating  in  a 
call  to  the  person  presented,  they  shall  appoint  one  of  their  own  number 
to  preach  in  the  church  of  the  parish  on  a  day  not  later  than  the  second 
Sunday  thereafter ;  that  he  shall  on  that  day  intimate  from  the  pulpit 
that  the  person  presented  will  preach  in  tliat  church  on  the  first  con- 
venient Sunday,  so  as  it  be  not  later  than  the  third  Sunday  after  such 
intimation ;  and  that  he  shall  at  the  same  time  intimate  that  on  another, 
to  be  fixed  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  ten  days  after  that  appointed 
for  the  presentee  to-  preach,  the  presbytery  will  proceed,  within  the  said 
church,  to  moderate  in  a  call  to  such  person  to  be  minister  of  the  said 
parish  in  the  usual  way ;  but  that  the  presbytery,  if  they  deem  it  expe* 
dient,  may  appoint  the  presentee  to  preach  oftener  than  once,  provided 
that  the  day  for  moderating  in  the  call  be  not  more  than  six  weeks  after 
that  on  which  the  presentation  has  been  sustained. 

**  II.  That  on  the  day  appointed  for  moderating  in  the  call,  the  pres- 
bytery shall,  in  the  first  instance,  proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
they  are  in  use  at  present  to  proceed. 

"  III.  That  if  no  special  objections  and  no  dissents  by  a  major  part  of 
the  male  heads  of  families,  being  members  of  the  congregation  and  in 
full  communion  with  the  church,  according  to  a  list  or  roll  to  be  made 
up  and  regulated  in  manner  hereinafter  directed,  shall  be  given  in,  the 
presbytery  shall  proceed  to  the  trials  and  settlement  of  the  presentee, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  church. 

"  lY.  That  it  shall  be  competent  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  heads  of 
families  in  the  parish,  in  full  communion  with  the  church,  by  themselves, 
or  by  an  agent  duly  authorized,  to  state  any  special  objections  to  the 
settlement  of  the  person  presented,  of  whatever  nature  such  objections 
may  be:  and  that  if  the  objections  appear  to  be  deserving  of  deliberate 
consideration  and  investigation,  the  presbytery  shall  delay  the  farther 
proceedings  in  the  settlement  till  another  meeting,  to  be  then  appointed, 
and  give  notice  to  all  parties  concerned  then  to  attend,  that  they  may  be 
heard. 

"  y.  That  if  the  special  objections  so  stated  affect  the  moral  character 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  presentee,  so  that,  if  they  were  established,  ha 
would  be  deprived  of  his  license  or  of  his  situation  in  the  church,  the 
objectors  shall  proceed  by  libel,  and  the  presbytery  shall  take  the  steps 
usual  in  such  cases. 

"  VI.  That  if  the  special  objections  relate  to  the  insufficiency  or  unfit- 
ness of  the  presentee  for  the  particular  charge  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed,  the  objectors  shall  not  be  required  to  become  libellers,  but 
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Chap.  VI.  of  1833  On  the  same  question,  special  notice  was  taken  of  1831. 
the  important  fact,  that  although  the  competency  of  the 
church  to  pass  such  a  law  was  disputed  by  Tarioua  members 
of  the  moderate  party,  it  was  only  in  so  far  as  a  legal  title 

■h«ll  amply  deliver  in  mitiiig  tlieir  speoifio  grounds  for  olijeetiiig  to  the 
iettlement,  and  shall  have  fall  liberty  to  subcitantiate  the  same ;  apon  aU 
which  the  presentee  shall  have  an  opportanity  to  be  follj  heard,  and 
shall  have  all  competent  means  of  defence.  That  the  presbytery  shall 
then  consider  these  special  objections,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  they  are 
not  snfficient  or  not  well  fomided,  they  shall  proceed  to  the  settlement 
of  the  presentee  according  to  the  roles  of  the  choroh.  Bat  if  the  pree- 
bytery  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  objector  or  objectors  have  eetablished 
that  the  presentee  is  not  fitted,  osefuUy  and  saffioiently,  to  discharge  the 
pastoral  duties  in  that  parish,  then  they  shall  find  that  he  is  not  qualified, 
and  shall  intimate  the  same  to  the  patron,  that  he  may  forthwith  present 
another  person :  it  being  always  in  the  power  of  the  different  parties  to 
appeal  from  the  sentence  prononnced  by  the  presbytery,  if  tiiey  shall 


"  VII.  That  if  it  shall  happen  that  at  the  meeting  for  moderathig  in 
the  call,  dissents  are  tendered  by  any  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  being 
members  of  the  congregation  and  in  fhll  conmimiion  with  the  ^nrch, 
their  names  standing  on  the  roll  above  referred  to,  withoat  the  assign- 
ment of  any  special  objections,  such  dissents  shall  either  be  personally 
delivered  in  writing  by  the  person  dissenting,  or  taken  down  from  his 
oral  statement  by  the  moderator  or  clerk  of  the  presbytery. 

**  YIII.  That  if  the  dissents  so  lodged  do  not  amount  in  number  to 
the  mijor  part  of  the  persons  standing  on  the  roll,  and  if  thexB  be  no 
special  objections  remaining  to  be  considered,  the  presbytery  shall  pro- 
ceed to  the  trials  and  settlement,  according  to  the  rales  of  the  chnroL 

*'  IX.  That  if  it  shall  appear  that  dissents  have  been  lodged,  by  an 
apparent  majority  of  the  persons  on  said  roll,  the  presbytery  shiJl  adjourn 
the  proceedings  to  another  meeting,  to  be  held  not  less  than  ten  days, 
nor  more  than  fourteen  days  thereafter. 

"  X.  That  if  the  presbytery  deem  it  expedient,  and  the  person  pre- 
sented be  willing,  or  if  he  shall  desire  so  to  do,  the  presbytery  shall 
appoint  him  to  preach  to  the  congregation  in  the  interval. 

"  XL  That  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  receive  any  dissents  withoat 
cause  assigned,  except  such  as  shall  be  duly  given  in  at  the  meeting  for 
moderating  in  the  call  as  above  provided ;  bat  it  shall  be  competent  to 
any  person  who  may  have  lodged  a  dissent  at  that  meeting,  to  withdraw 
such  dissent  at  any  time  before  the  presbytery  shall  give  in  judgment 
on  the  effect  of  the  dissent 

**  XII.  That  in  case  the  presbytery  shall,  at  the  second  meeting  sp- 
pointed,  find  tliat  the  major  part  of  the  persons  entitled  to  dissent  do 
not  adhere  to  their  dissents,  or  that  there  is  not  truly  a  minority  of  such 
persons  on  the  roll  dissenting,  they  shall  sustain  the  call,  and  proceed  to 
the  trials  and  settlement 

**  XIII.  That  in  case  the  presbytery  shall,  at  that  meeting,  find  that 
there  is  a  minority  of  persons  on  the  roll  still  dissenting,  it  shall  ba 
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1834.  to  the  benefice  was  ccmcerned.     They  thonght  that  the   Chap.tl 
rejection  of  a  presentee,  simply  on  the  gronnd  of  the  dissent  Umitowiihm 
of  a  majority  of  the  congregation,  would  not  destroy  his  oiQectaoii<if 
claim  to  the  benefice ;  that  the  civil  court  might  so  decide;  teoCTWM 

^  confined  ia 


competent  to  the  patron  or  presentee,  or  to  any  member  of  the  preeby- 
tery,  to  require  all,  or  an  j  of  the  persona  bo  dissenting,  to  appear  before 
the  presbTterj,  or  a  committee  of  their  number,  at  a  meeting  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  place  within  ten  days  at  farthest,  at  some  place  within 
the  parish,  and  there  and  then  to  declare  in  terms  of  the  resolution  of  thd 
assembly;  and  if  any  such  person  shall  fail  to  appear  after  notice  shall 
have  been  duly  giyen  to  him,  or  shall  refuse  to  declare  in  the  terms 
required,  the  name  of  such  person  shall  be  struck  off  the  list  of  persons 
dissenting,  and  the  presbyteiy  shall  determine  whether  there  is  still  a 
major  part  dissenting  or  not,  and  proceed  accordmgly. 

*«  XIY.  That  If  the  presbytery  shall  find  that  there  is  at  last  a  major 
part  of  the  persons  on  the  roll  dissenting,  they  shall  reject  the  person 
presented  so  far  as  regards  the  particular  presentation  and  the  occasion 
of  that  racancy  in  the  parish ;  and  shall  fnthwith  direct  notice  of  this, 
their  determination,  to  be  given  to  the  patron,  the  presentee,  and  the 
elders  of  the  parish. 

**  XY .  That  if  the  patron  shall  give  a  presentation  to  another  person, 
within  the  time  limited  by  law,  the  proceedings  shall  again  take  place  in 
the  same  manner  as  above  laid  down ;  and  so  in  regard  to  successive 
presentations  within  the  time. 

'*  XVL  That  if  no  presentation  shall  be  given  within  the  limited  time, 
to  a  person  from  whose  settlement  a  minority  on  the  roll  do  not  dissent, 
the  presbytery  shall  then  present /ure  devduto.* 

^  XYII.  That  cases  of  presentation  by  the  presbytery,  jure  devalutOt 
shall  not  fall  under  the  regulations  in  this  and  the  relative  act  of  assem- 
bly, but  shall  be  proceeded  in  according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  church 
applicable  to  such  cases ;  but  any  person  who  shall  have  been  previously 
rejected  shall  be  considered  as  disqualified  to  be  presented  to  that  parish 
on  the  occasion  of  that  vacancy. 

**  XYIII.  That  in  order  to  ascertain  definitely  the  persons  entitled, 
at  any  particular  time,  to  give  in  dissents,  every  kirk-session  shall  be 
required,  within  two  months  after  the  rising  of  the  present  assembly,  to 
ro^e  out  a  list  or  roll  of  the  male  heads  of  families  who  are  at  the  date 
thereof  members  of  the  congregation,  and  also  regular  communicants, 
either  in  that  parish  or  in  some  other  parish  of  the  church,  of  which,  in 
the  latter  case,  proper  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  the  kirk-session. 

"  XIX.  That  the  roll  so  made  up  shall  be  inserted  in  the  session 
record,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  presbytery;  and  after  being  in- 
spected by  the  presbytery,  and  countersigned  on  each  page  by  the 
moderator,  shall  be  returned  to  the  kirk-session,  and  form  part  of  its 
records  for  the  foresaid  purposes. 

*  By  the  law  of  patronaxe  it  is  prorided,  that  vnlesi  the  patron  present  a  qnalifled 
mfaiitter,  that  is,  one  foond  to  be  qualified  by  tbe  church  courts,  within  six  months 
after  the  Tacaaey  has  occnired,  the  right  of  presentation,  pro  hoc  wiet,  devdres  upon 
thepresbjrteiy. 


1831. 
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Cray.yl    and  that,  in  conBoquencc,  it  might  come  to  pass  that  there  183i 
The  incompe.  would  be,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  severance  of  the  benefice 

tency  in  tlie  .  ^         -,  i*«i  ••i«a 

judfrment  of  from  the  cure  of  souls, — the  civil  court  givmg  the  benefice 

hitfriendi    to  onc,  and  the  church  courts  giving  the  spiritual  cure  to 

only  the       another.     The  subject  had  now  been  a  full  year  before  the 

bcacfiM.  *  minds  of  those  who  opposed  the  veto-law ;  and  it  is  most 

material  to  observe,  that  in  the  assembly  of  1834,  not  one 

of  the  objectors  went  a  single  hairVbreadth  farther  on  the 

question  of  competency,  than  the  objectors  of  1833.     In 

truth,  there  was  but  one  person  who  recorded  even  that 

Thereasom    objection  against  the  measure.     There  were  "reasons  of 

^.'ain«t  the   disscut  from  the  deliverance  of  the  general  assembly,  relative 

DrMearni  to  calls,  On  Thursday,  27th  May,  1834,**  given  in  by  Dr. 

in  these  no   Moams,  and  adhered  to  by  the  great  body  of  the  moderate 

cnftrce  of  in> 

competencj  party,  including  all  its  chief  members,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
AffaiMt  the   — but,  in  thcsc  reasons  of  dissent,  not  a  word  is  said  against 

Veto-Utv*  , 

the  competency  of  the  church  to  legislate  as  it  had  done. 
There  were,  however,  separate  reasons  given  in  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  is,  perhaps,  entitled,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  be 

"  XX.  That  the  said  roll  shall  be  revised  and  re-adjasted  immediately 
after  the  occasion  of  dispensing  the  sacrament  (of  the  Lord's  sapper)  in 
the  parish,  which  shall  have  last  preceded  the  22d  of  November  in  each 
year,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  presbytery  within  the  first  week  of 
December. 

"XXI.  That  the  said  list  or  roll,  as  last  revised  immediately  before 
the  vacancy  in  the  parish,  shall  be  the  only  roll  for  determining  the  per^ 
sons  entitled  to  be  reckoned  in  any  dissents  to  be  offered  in  the  manner 
above  set  forth,  against  the  admission  of  any  presentee  to  be  minister,  in 
the  moderating  iu  a  call,  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  made  to  appear 
that  they,  or  any  of  them,  have  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  congregation. 

**  XXII.  That  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  shall  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  bring  about  harmony  and  unanimity  in  congregations, 
and  be  at  pains  to  avoid  everything  which  may  excite  or  encourage  un- 
reasonable exceptions  in  the  people,  against  a  worthy  person  that  may 
be  proposed  to  be  their  minister. 

"  XXI II.  That  cases  in  which  the  vacancies  have  taken  place  before 
the  rising  of  the  present  assembly,  shall  not  fall  under  the  operation  of 
the  regulations  in  this  and  the  relative  act  of  assembly,  but  shall  be 
proceeded  in  according  to  the  general  laws  of  the  church. 

*•  (Signed)  JAMES  W.  MONCRIEFF,  CanvenerJ^ 
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1S34.  called  the  author  of  the  disruption  ;  and  among  these  reasons   Chap,  vl 
— fourteen  in  all — there  was  undoubtedly  a  prominent  place 
given  to  the  question  of  competency.     But  even  Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  Hope  the 
who  was  the  author  and  sole  suhscriher  of  these  fourteen  tieut  on  the 

scjore  ol  the 

reasons,  does  not  pretend  that,  in  virtue  of  the  alleged  ineompe- 
incompetency  of  the  church  to  pass  the  veto-law,  the  civil  i»w. 
court  could  do  more  than  alienate  the  benefice.     His  words 
are  these:  '* Because  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  in  point  of 
law,  that  a  presentee,  though  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the 
heads  of  families,  yet,  there  being  no  judgment  of  the  church 
courts  on  his  qualifications,  will  nevertheless  be  legally, 
validly,  and  efioctually  presented  to  the  benefice,  and  will 
have  a  clear  right  to  the  stipend  and  all  other  rights  apper- 
taining thereto.  *'    That  even  Mr.  Hope  accounted  this  to  be  Kren  Mr. 
the  neplua  ultra  of  the  civil  court's  power  in  the  matter,  is  the^fecuof 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  at  the  period  now  under  in^^ 
consideration,  and  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  for  some  bowftce. 
years  later,  there  was  no  man  connected  with  the  church 
of  Scotland  who  ever  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  that 
the  civil  courts  could  annul  the  spiritual  sentences  of  the 
church,  or  compel  the  church  courts  to  perform  spiritual 
acts  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  civil  law.      Men's 
minds,— the  minds  even  of  the  eztremest  supporters  of 
moderatism, — had  not  then  learned  to  admit  a  doctrine  so 
degrading  to  their  church  and  to  themselves,  and  so  dis« 
honouring  to  its  great  Head  and  Lord. 

The  other  important  measure  which  signalized  the  asscm-t  The  Chapel 
biy  of  1834,  was  that  which  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  otiier  Kre«t 
of  the  chapel  act.     The  origin  and  object  of  this  measure  i83^ 
have  been  already  noticed  in  reviewing  the  proceedings  of 
the  assembly  of  the  year  before.     After  the  overtures  and 
petitions  upon  the  subject  had  been  called  for  in  the  usual 
form,  certain  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease  were  heard  in 
support  of  them  from  the  bar.     One  of  these  ministers,  tho 
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CiTAP.  VI.   Rey.  Andrew  Gray,  thea  of  Woodside  chapel,  Aberdeen,  1S34. 
stated  the  case  with  a  fulness  of  information  and  a  force  of 
argument  which  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  supplied.     *'  U 
*gj«**fr»y  haying  been  thought  desirable,"  said  he,  **hj  many  of  my 
the  Bev.      brethren,  that  some  of  ourselves  should  appear  before  you 
G»7-  this  day,  it  has  fallen  to  me  to  act  as  one  of  their  represen- 

tatives, and  I  therefore  earnestly  hope  that  yon  will  not 
think  me  too  bold  in  advancing  to  your  bar,  but  will  grant 
me  what  I  very  much  require,  your  indulgent  consideration. 
Ko  one  denies  that  the  present  status  of  chapel  of  ease 
ministers,  and  the  present  condition  of  chapel  of  ease  con- 
gregations are  altogether  anomalous,  and  at  variance  with 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  cburcL 
On  this  point  we  do  not  need  to  dwell  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  doubt  in  regard  to  it.  Happily  there  are  no  such 
doubts.  But  it  is  affirmed  thai  in  the  case  of  chapels  of 
ease  there  is  a  eorrflicb  of  principles.  While  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  an  infiiogement  of  important  principles  in 
withholdiog  from  a  pastor  the  power  of  ruling,  and  from  a 
congregation  the  privilege  of  what  the  standards  call  a  con- 
gregaUonal  assembl/yt  that  is,  a  session ;  it  is  held  also  to  be 
an  infringement  of  an  important  principle  to  invest  a  minister 
with  authority,  and  to  give  a  congregation  its  appropriate 
The  rap-  judicatory  where  there  is  no  endowment.  We  are  said  to 
the  (Sapei  be  attempting  to  make  an  innovation  upon  the  fabric  of  the 
of  innoTau  church  of  Scotland,  which  would  be  essentially  opposed  to 
eo^sil^Uon  i^B  character  and  well-being  as  a  religious  establishment 
Church.  All  our  arguments  about  the  constitution  of  the  cliureh — 
about  the  nature  of  the  pastoral  office — about  the  rights  of 
ministers  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  are  admitted  to  be 
forcible,  and  to  be  such  as  cannot  be  answered ;  but  ever 
and  anon  we  are  met  by  the  intimation,  that  aa  unen- 
dowed minister,  sitting  in  a  presbytery,  synod,  or  general 
assembly  of  this  national  cliurch,  would  be  a  novelty  preg* 
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1834.  naat  vith  dftDger,  and  a  worse  anomaly  than  any  that  now   CsuT.vii 
exists. 

"Against  the  position  then  that  what  we  ask  is  something  ^Jj^J^ 
new  and  nnprecedented, — somethmg  contrary  to  the  genius  Jf^^^iJJ,* 
of  onr  religions  establishment^  and  therefore  incompatible  ^^^'^',^ 
with  its  welfare, — I  beg  that  the  house  will  allow  me  to  the  true 

'  o  innovation. 

direct  my  efforts.  By  means  of  a  short  series  of  historical 
propositions,  I  hope  to  be  able,  not  only  to  show  that  it  is 
untenable,  but  also  to  show  that,  instead  of  advocating,  we 
are  opposiug  a  norelty,  when  we  plead  for  our  admission  to 
all  pastoral  privileges;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact, 
which  onr  opponents  admit,  that  the  great  coostitutional 
principles  relating  to  the  rights  of  congregations  and  the 
fonctioDs  of  the  pastoral  office  are  against  their  views ;  it  is 
likewise  a  fact,  that  they  have  the  practice  of  this  established 
church  against  them  for  nearly  two  hundred  years." 

The  propositions  with  which  Mr.  Gray  followed  up  this  Mr.  Gray's 

^  ^  ,  *  live  propofti* 

singularly  lucid  introduction  were  five  in  number,  and  all  of  tiona  in  rap. 

®  •'  pjrtofthe 

them  he  substantiated  by  J;he  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  chapei  Act. 
historical  evidence.     The  first  of  these  propositions  affirmed 
that  the  disjunction  of  the  ruling  from  the  teaching  power  The  di^nnc- 
of  the  pastoral  office,  in  the  case  of  ordained  ministers  having  mUn;  from 
particular  congregations,  and  the  exclusion  of  such  ministers  powers  of 
from  church  courts  on  any  grounds  whatever,  were  things  office  un- 
totally  unknown  in  the  church  of  Scotland  for  two  hundred  wo  years 
years  after  the  reformation.     '*  That  the  indivisibility,  if  I  r«fa!rmiition. 
may  so  term  it,  of  the  pastoral  office,"  observed  Mr.  Gray, 
•peaking  on  this  point,  ''had  always  been  religiously  acted 
on,  becomes  apparent  when  we  advert  to  what  took  place  in 
1751  and  1753.     In  the  former  of  these  years,  a  reference 
from  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh  came  before  the  assembly, 
regarding  the  status  of  the  castle  chaplain.     Till  then  he 
had  uniformly  been  received  as  a  clerical  member  of  pres- 
bytery»  and  had  been  returned,  in  his  rotation,  as  a  com* 
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CHAv.  VL   misstoner  to  the  general  assembly.     The  way  in  which  the  163^ 
Rrpartorthe  reference  was  disposed  of  is  most  noticeable.     'The  report 
o{  Astcrobiy  of  the  Committee,  named  on  Thursday  last,  to  consider  the 
the  case  of   reference  from  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  for  advice  with 

tlie  chuplain  ..         ,  ..  «,  i<.«i.   ,        i 

of  Kdin-  respect  to  receivmg  the  mmister  of  the  castle  of  Edmbnigh 
'  as  a  member  of  the  presbytery,  brought  in,  containing  an 
overture  that  tlie  assembly  admse  thepreiyytery  o/Edinbur^ 
to  receive  and  admit  Mr.  John  Johnstone^  minister  of  the  eatde 
ofEdivhwrghy  to  be  a  member  of  the  said  presbytery:  and  the 
assembly,  not  having  time  to  consider  the  eame^  ordered  that 
it  be  signified  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  that  a  com* 
mittee  of  assembly  had  given  their  opinion  above-mentioned, 
which  the  presbytery  may  have  under  their  consideralion, 
and  follow  it  or  no^,  aa  tJiey  see  cause.'  Can  anything  show 
more  clearly,"  continued  Mr.  Gray,  after  quoting  this  minute 
of  the  assembly,  1751,  'Hhat  the  proposal  to  withdraw  from 
an  ordained  minister  the  power  of  ruling,  and  to  refuse  him 
a  seat  in  church  courts,  was,  at  this  time,  a  startling  novelty, 
— a  thing  never  before  heard  of,  and  for  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  assembly  was  by  no  means  prepared.*'  The 
case  thus  adduced  is  conclusive  as  to  what  the  practice  of 
the  church,  anterior  to  that  period,  must  have  been.  Another 
fact,  not  less  decisive  on  this  point,  and  to  which  also  Mr. 
Gray  made  reference,  was  the  judgment  pronounced,  in 
regard  to  missionary  ministers,  by  the  assembly  of  1753. 

Thejndg.      That  assembly  prohibited  presbyteries  from  return  in  ar  these 

meut  of  tlie      .     .  .   .  .  .  ,  ^ 

Aiitembiy  missionary  ministers,  or  itinerants,  as  they  were  called,  as 
ing  miuion-  members  of  the  general  assembly :  a  prohibition  which  it 
ten.  could  never  have  been  necessary  to  issue  had  not  the  practice 

of  the  church  been  strongly  in  favour  of  sanctioning  the 
Yicrht  of  all  ordained  ministers  to  rule  as  well  as  to  teach. 
The  very  circumstance  that  presbyteries  had  been  carrying 
this  right  so  far  as  to  concede  it  even  to  a  class  of  miuisters 
who  had  no  ^xod  pastoral  charge,  proves  to  domonstratioa 
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ISS^*  that,  in  tbe  case  of  ministen  settled  in  ''partioular  congre-  Cea>.  n. 
gations/'  the  right  of  sitting  in  church  oourta  had,  up  till 
that  time,  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  other 
prqposiUonB  which  Mr.  Gray  laid  down  and  established,  Mr  Ony'k 
embraced  such  points  as  these : — That  the  church  of  Scot-  iituun. 
land  was  established  before  it  was  endowed,  and  hence,  that 
the  possession  of  an  endowment  conld  not  possibly  hare  been 
regarded  by  the  founders  of  the  church,  and  the  framers  of 
its  constiiation,  as  essential  in  order  to  entitle  a  minister  to 
exercise  all  the  functions  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  of  his 
sacred  office. — That  the  church  did,  long  after  the  reforma- 
tion, settle  ministers  whose  stipends  were  proyided  and 
secured  precisely  in  tlie  same  way  as  those  of  the  ministers 
of  modern  chapels  of  ease,  and  that  no  difference  whatever 
was  made  between  these  ministers  and  those  haying  pubUc 
parochial  benefices,  in  regard  to  sitting  in  church  courts, 
and  taking  part  in  the  goyemment  of  the  church,— a  state- 
ment which  Mr.  Gray^ustrated  by  a  ref^ence  to  the  case  The  one  of 
of  the  well-known  James  Melville,  the  nephew  of  the  illus-  TUkv 
^OQB  author  of  the  second  book  of  discipline.* — ^That  the 
church  actually  settled  ministers  in  charges  whore  there  was 
no  security  for  a  stipend  of  any  kind,  and  this  so  frequently 
and  notoriously  as  to  have  raised  a  formal  discussion  in  the 
assembly  of  1565,  whether  it  were  lawful  for  men  once 
ordained  to  the  ministry  to  leave  it,  and  to  follow  a  secular 
calling,  in  consequence  of  finding  themselves  without  the 
means  of  subsistence. — ^That  these  things  were  not  done  per 
incuriamf  but  deliberately  and  on  principle.  In  proof  of 
this  last  assertion,  Mr,  Gray  adverted  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  the  assembly  of  1600,  when  the  propriety  of 
fallowing  this  course  had  been  specially  considered.  '*Tho 
question  being  moved,  if  it  be  lawful,  where  congregations 

•  M'Crie'B  Lifs  o/MeMOe,  vol.  L,  p.  327-329. 
Z.  B 
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Chap,  tl  are  flo  epaoiooB  that  a  great  part  of  the  same  may  not  oom-  1834 
Pedsionof  Diodiously  I'esort  to  their  own  parish  kirk,  hj  reason  of  the 
Uyof  iflod^  great  distance  of  the  same,  that  a  numher  of  the  said  con- 
erection*  gregation  build  a  new  kirk,  and  entertain  a  pastor  upon  their 
ehyiicbM  }fj  own  ozponses  ?  The  assemhlj»  after  long  reasoning,  thought 
maa.       itlawful,  and  declared  they  would  assist  the  same  as  a  godly 

work,  and  crave  the  tame  to  he  ratified  in  parliament  as  oft 

as  it  did  occur.'** 
Hie  theory  of     The  theoiT  of  the  church's  procedure  in  all  this,  cannot 

this  proce- 

dare  on  the  be  mistaken.     What  it  accounted  to  be  the  first  and  the 

pert  of  the 

ChuKh.      fundamental  question  in  agreeing  to  ordain  a  minister,  and 
to  invest  him  with  the  full  powers  of  his  office,  was  not,  la 
there  a  benefice  to  sustain  an  additional  minister?  but. 
Is  there  a  cure  of  souls  requiring  the  services  of  an  addi- 
tional minister  ?    To  meet  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
people  was  evidently,  in  the  church's  estimation,  the  thing 
to  be  first  thought  of,  and  first  attended  to.    As  the  national 
church,  intrusted  with  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  entire 
population,  it  could  not  consent  that  an  overgrown  town  or 
country  parish  should  he  left  without  the  means  of  grace, 
till  a  well-secured  endowmnent  had  been  provided.     But 
The  chnreh    having  first  fumishcd  the  means  of  grace,  it  then  addressed 
meant  of     itself  to  the  parties,  whether  public  or  private,  from  whom 
took^e      it  seemed  most  suitable  and  most  likely  that  the  necessary 

nieens  at 

•npport  temporal  support  should  come,  and  urged  them  to  do  their 
the  sute  or  duty.  On  this  footing,  everything  the  church  did  in  settling 
indirauaie.  ministers  where  no  secure  or  sufficient  stipend  had  been  at 
the  time  provided,  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  an  endowment  been  regarded  by  the 
church  as  a  sine  qua  non^  without  which,  ministers  were 
either  not  to  be  ordained  at  all,  or  if  ordained,  were  to  be 
excluded  like  the  modem  chapel  ministers  from  church 

*  Calderwood,  p.  887* 
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18S4.  courts,  and  stripped  of  the  ruling  powers  of  their  office,   CHig.  vt 
tbe  constitution  and  the  practice  of  the  church  would  he 
found  alike  inezplicahle.     Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
argument,  which,  by  means  of  his  five  historical- proposi* 
tions,  Mr.  Gray  so  conclusirely  and  unanswerably  main- 
tained.    "To  make  that  historical  argument  complete,  all  ^;^j^^ 
that  seems  now  to  be  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Gray,  *'is  to  ^'^^^ 
show  that  the  yiews  of  the  state  appear  to  hare  harmonized  ^J  «  n^«'- 

*  *  cncc  to  100 

with  those  of  the  church  upon  the  point  under  discussion,  f^l^ 
The  proof  of  this  proposition  will  be  found  in  the  act  of  the  i^^* 
Scottish  parliament  of  1690,  on  which  the  church  of  Scot- 
land at  present  rests,  as  a  religions  establishment,  and  which 
recognizes  the  right  of  a  class  of  ministers,  who  had  no 
other  support  than  what  came  from  the  contributions  of  their 
flocks,   to  take  part  in   administering  the  ecclesiastical 
government.     The  words  of  the  act  are:  *  Allowing  and 
declaring  that  the  church  government  be  established  in  the 
hands  of,  and  be  exercised  by  those  presbyterian  ministers 
who  were  outed  since  the  1st  of  January,  1661,  for  non- 
conformity to  prelacy,  or  not  complying  with  the  course  of 
the  times,  and  are  now  restored  by  the  late  act  of  parlia^ 
ment,  and  such  ministers  and  dders  only  aa  they  fume  admiUed 
and  received,  or  akaU,  hereafier  admit  and  receive!*    But,"  ^?,^t^ 
continued  Mr.  Gray,  "the  ministers  they  had  'admitted  and  JJ^J^^^^^ 
receiyed,'  were  not,  and  could  not  be  in  the  receipt  of  legal  j^JJ^J.®** 
stipends,  or  possessed  of  benefices,  because  their  admission  ^^^^^^^'^ 
had  taken  place  in  the  time  of  prelacy:  and  they  had  no  farocWai 
other  status  at  the  passing  of  the  act,  than  that  of  pastors 
of  meeting-houses,  which  had  been  opened  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  indulgences  issued  during  the  later  years  of  the 
dynasty  of  Stewart."    The  grounds  on  which  he  rested  his 
case  being  thus  firmly  laid,  he  felt  himself  entitled  with  con- 
fidence to  say: — "The  historic  sketch  which  I  have  thus 
Tcntured  to  present,  might  hare  been  made  much  more 
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CbatTL  minute:  and  I  am  sensible  tbat  in  Btadjing  brevity,  I  hsTe  18S4 

weakened  the  force  of  tbe  argument  whieb  it  affords:  but 

still  I  think  it  is  most  powerfully  demonstratire  that  our 

proposal  implies  no  innoTation,  and  aims  at  no  noTeltj :  but 

On  thcM      that  the  present  chapel  system  is  eontrary  to  all  analogy  in 

nj  eon-    the  chureh  of  Scotland,  and  contrary  to  the  practice  of  onr 

chapelt;!,  forefathers  for  190  years:  and  that  unless  the  fonnden  of 

iimofHtioii    our  establishment,  whether  connected  with  the  church  or 

andent       with  the  State, — unless  Enoz  and  Melville,  Gillespie  and 

the  editing  Hcuderson, — ^unless  nearly  one  hundred  general  assemblies, 

the  Church,  were  Utterly  ignorant  of  what  an  establishment  is,  the  prayer 

of  the  petition  now  lying  on  your  table  may  be  granted 

without  the  slightest  infringement  of  any  principle  which  is 

peculiar  to  your  situation,  as  a  church,  that  is  recognised 

and  established  by  the  law  of  the  land.*' 

After  following  up  his  constitutional  argument  with  soma 
Taluable  reflections  on  the  practical  advantages  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  the  speaker  gave  way  to  another  of  hia 
The  Rev.  a   brethren,  the  BeT.  0.  J.  Brown,  then  minister  of  Anderston 

J.  Brown : 

h»n»eech  chapel,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Brown,  who  also  spoke  from  the 
^tofen-  bar,  applied  himself  chiefly,  in  his  perspicuous  and  forcible 
address,  to  the  question  of  endowments.  There  were  some 
in  the  church,  whose  objection  to  the  measure  under  discus- 
sion did  not  rest  at  all  on  any  doubts  as  to  the  competency 
of  tbe  assembly  to  adopt  it,  or  on  any  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  evangelical  and  reforming  principles  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  chapel  ministers  were  known  to  cheriah. 
Their  difficulty  was  one  altogether  on  tiie  side  of  expediency. 
They  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  introduction  of  the 
chapel  ministers  into  the  church  courts,  and  tiie  giving  of  a 
parochial  or  territorial  character,  quoad  spmtuaUa,  to  their 
places  of  worship,  might  hinder,  instead  of  helping  forward, 
any  efforts  that  might  be  made  to  get  them  endowed*  Of 
this  not  numerous  class  of  objectors,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  one  i 
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1S34.  and,  but  for  the  weight  which  it  derived  from  his  distin-  CgAP.VL 
guished  name,  their  opposition  would  neither  have  deserved  The  Tiewi  of 
nor  received  much  consideration.     On  his  part,  the  opposi-  mm  on  tho 

■  chapel  ques* 

tion  was  eminentljf  and,  in  one  sense,  honourably  character-  tioo. 
istic  of  the  man.  It  has  been  akeadj  noticed  that  his 
tastes,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  lay  greatly  more  with  the 
economical  than  the  juridical.  Constitutional  questions  had 
not»  at  that  time,  engaged  much  of  his  attention.  It  was 
the  practical  working  of  the  church  to  which  his  thoughts 
had  been  chiefly  turned.  And  fiill  as  he  was  of  a  just  and 
enlightened  admiration  of  the  parochial  or  territorial  system 
— the  system  which  laid  down  a  certain  specific  locality  as 
the  well-defined  and  manageable  field  on  which  the  minister 
and  his  elders  should  go  forth,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
house  to  house,  to  gather  its  families  into  the  house  of  God, 
and  to  bring  them  under  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel, — 
his  whole  heart  was  on  fire  to  have  this  well-tried  system 
made  co-extensive  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  every  over- 
grown parish  in  the  land.  The  system  followed  by  all  the 
dissenting  churehes,  he  was  wont,  with  that  felicitous 
phraseology  for  which  ha  was  so  remarkable,  to  designate 
the  a&radioe^  in  contradistinction  to  his  own  favourite  terri- 
torial system,  which  he  styled  the  aggreaaive.  The  nnen-  Theattnc 
dowed  dissentinff  church  drew  into  it  by  the  attractive  force  axgresiifv 

•yttonis,'— 

of  its  minister's  fame,  as  a  preacher,  a  certain  number  from  as  descniwd 
all  distances,  and  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  The  cLiman. 
endowed  territorial  church  sent  forth  its  agency,  after  the 
manner  described  by  our  Lord  in  his  parable  of  the  marriage 
supper,  into  the  streets  and  lanes,  or  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  around  it,  so  as,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  terms, 
<«to  compel  them  to  come  in,'*  that  God's  house  might  be 
filled.  And  knowing,  from  a  long  and  unquestionable 
experience,  that  the  latter  of  these  two  forces  was  immensely 
more  powerful  than  the  former, — that  while  the  attractive 
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Chap,  vt  system  toucbed  little  more  than  the  mere  smfaee  of  society,  1834^ 
it  was  the  aggressiye  alone  that  coald  penetrate  down  to  its 
lowest  depths,  and,  reaching  the  degraded  masses  lying 
neglected,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  could  bring  them 
up  to  the  light  and  the  consolations  of  a  gospel  ministry,*-* 
^^^'I'^'n'  it  was  therefore  with  Dr.  Chalmers  the  grand  desideratum 
UriveTi.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  regarded  as  the  main  requisite  for  the  ezten- 


^'  "uCTt"  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  aggressiye  system  immediately  supplied.     That 
e^doi^  ^^  requisite  he  considered  to  be  an  endowment.     Without  an 
menu.        endowment,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  the  territorial 
church  system  to  bear  on  the  poorer  and  more  destitute 
districts,  whether  of  town  or  country,  and  his  fear  was,  that 
if  a  territorial  status  should  be  giyen  to  the  chapels  of  ease 
before  an  endowment  had  been  procured  for  them,  the  effect 
would  be  to  mar  the  great  experiment  he  had  in  riew.     The 
public  and  the  goremment  might  thus  be  encouraged  in  the 
idea  that  endowments  were  not  necessary,  and  that  the 
benefit  of  additional  territorial  churches  could  be  had  with- 
out them.     This  result  he  dreaded  all  the  more  that  in  the 
great  towns,  where  religious  destitution  chiefly  preTailed^ 
the  civil  authorities,  in  providing  church  accommodation, 
were  getting  more  and  more  into  the  gross  mercantile  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  the  demand  to  regulate  the  supply,  making 
the  parish  churches,  by  means  of  high  seat-rents,  to  support 
themselves,  and  thus  relieving  the  funds  of  the  city  from 
any  ecclesiastical  burden,  at  the  expense  of  shutting  out  the 
poorer  parishioners  from  all  access  to  a  place  of  public  wor- 
ship.    Under  the  influence  of  this  apprehension  he  had 
Sr.chiimen*  published,  not  long  before,  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  in 
t?f(Siapei^  which  he  had  spoken  of  the  movement  for  altering  the  posi- 
SSffear'uiat  tiou  of  the  chapcls  of  ease  in  the  following  terms: — '<  We 
▲AmigW   de^derate  a  morement,  but  not  such  a  movement  as  will 
ceiting of    plunge  US  from  one  anomaly  into  another:  but  a  moyement» 
^  ^'       even  though  it  should  be  a  more  gradual  one,  by  which  tho 
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1834.  wbde  anomaly  might  be  rectified  and  done  away.  If  we  Cba^.  tl 
do  not  make  the  asMmilation  onrselves,  by  transmntiog 
these  Tolantary  cbapels  into  endowed  churches,  but  admit 
them  on  their  present  footing  into  the 'high  places  of  our 
eetablishmentt  then  the  likelihood  is  that  the  assimilation 
will  be  made  for  ns  in  another  way:  and  that  is  by  the 
transmutation  of  the  endowed  into  the  Tolantary,  The 
present  incipient  tendencies  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow^  and 
other  towns,  will  be  encouraged  into  full  development,  after 
having  made  so  good  a  beginning  ourselves,  by  admitting 
aixty-siz  voluntary  churches  within  the  pale ;  our  work  will 
thus  be  taken  up  by  other  hands,  until  they  have  made  the 
chnrch  of  Scotland  a  universal  voluntary  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  it.  We  shall  then  be  rid  of  our  anomalies  with 
a  vengeance.*' 

But  this  was  evidently  no  answer  to  the  plea  of  the  ehapel  ^<«  n^  ' 
ministers.     What  they  urged  was  a  scriptural  and  constitu-  pedieucyno 


tional  right.     By  virtue  of  our  office,  aaid  they,  as  ministers  the  mi. 
of  particular  congregations,  we  are  entitled  to  be  put  in  a  prindpis. 
position  to  perform  all  those  functions  which  God's  Word, 
aa  well  as  the  laws  and  standards  of  the  church,  recognize 
as  belonging  to  our  office ;  and  it  will  not  do  to  refuse  our 
elaims  on  the  alleged  ground  that  other  parties,  external  to 
the  church,  may  turn  the  concession  of  that  claim  to  a  wrong 
use ;  because  already  we  labour  under  one  disadvantage  in 
1>eing  without  an  endowment,  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  Though  the 
continue  subject  to  another  disadvantage  in  being  denied  the  neriect  iu 
exercise  of  one-half  of  our  mmisterial  powers :  the  fact  that  s^n^s  «^ 
the  state  fails  in  its  duty  in  granting  us  that  temporal  sup-  —the 
port  which  would  enable  ua  to  labour  more  effectively  for  mut  mot 
the  public  good,  cannot  justify  the  church  in  putting  us  dutvtoKruit 
under  an  additional  and  a  still  heavier  disability  by  refusing  miniBten 
to  us  the  full  rights  of  our  spiritual  office.     Eren  on  that  spintiua 
lower  ground  of  mere  expediency  on  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
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OhalVL  based  his  ai^gmneDt,  Mr.  Bromi  ooald  f»ee  his  opponento  ISSi. 
ifr-Browii^  without  fear.     **  Would  your  admittbff  ii8»"  ha  deDuundedp 
arnmou    after  reading  the  abova^quoted  passage  from  the  pamphlet 
CbaimMi.    of  Dr.  Chalmers,  ''into  ehureh  eourta  imendowied,  imply 
that  you  thought  endowmenta  useless,  or  tliat  you  had  altered 
your  judgment  as  to  their  vast  importaace,  nay,  indispeiis- 
able  necessity,  to  the  full  effioienoy  of  the  church  ?     Too 
would,  no  doubt,  declare,  by  admitting  us,  that  you  were 
not  prepared  lightly  to  sacrifice  the  most  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  your  ecdesiastieal  constitutioD.     Bat  instead  of 
thus  giving  a  handle  to  Toluntary  churchmen,  you  would  take 
one  from  them ;  since  they  not  only  can,  but  in  point  of  fact 
do,  urge  these  very  anooAalies  in  our  status,  as  illastratiTe 
of  the  trammels  into  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  brought 
by  a  connection  with  the  state." 
^tand7        Instead  of  foeling  his  cause  te  be  weak  in  this  praetical 
ttwtma     aspectof  it,  or  in  its  bearing  on  the  greet  question  of  church 
dSof  tk?   ^^^^^^^^9  which  were  then  the  question  of  the  day, 
du^dact   the  speaker  was  prepaved  to  address  himself  to  these  very 
views  of  the  subject,  as  supplying  hnn  with  some  of  his  best 
and  most  powerful  arguments.     **The  fact,'*  he  said,  ''is 
now,  alas,  too  notorious  to  require  either  proof  or  illastra« 
tion,  that  the  population  of  this  country  has  completely 
outgrown,  and  is  every  day  more  and  more  outgrowing  tiie 
means  of  grace  provided  within  the  established  church*     I 
might  dwell  on  the  fearful  effects  of  this  state  of  things,  as 
it  regards  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen, — ^which  indeed  b  by  far  the  moat  important 
view  of  the  subject,  and  that  by  which  we  ought  chiefly  to 
Tbe  EtUb-    be  moved  in  devising  a  remedy  for  the  evil.   But  I  purposely 


endangered  confine  myself  to  the  bearing  of  the  fact  oathe  prospects  of 

by  cnppUng    ,  ^i«»  xr 

iu  extension  the  churoh  establishment.     Yon  may  arffue  never  so  power* 

through  the  rf       o  *- 

reatrictions  fulW  in  support  of  a  national  establishment  of  christienity, 

ofthechapel  , 

vttem.       but  the  established  church  must  ultimately  oonie  down,  if 
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1834.  the  mass  of  the  people  are  allowed  to  ftJl  away  from  its  Coaf.  n. 
eommunion.  The  question  then  is,  how  is  the  progress  of 
this  evil  to  he  checked?  We  shall  all  agree  in  answering, 
under  God,  hj  the  rapid  extension  of  pastoral  superinten- 
dence among  the  people.  Bat  then,  next  comes  the  question, 
how  is  this  to  he  acoomplished  ?  By  endowments,  say 
■ome, — well;  hnt  from  whence  are  they  to  come  to  the 
extent  to  which  we  need  them  ?  Has  the  church  the  com- 
mand of  the  public  purse?  We  question  not,  sir,  the  duty 
of  the  legislaturs  in  this  matter.  We  question  not  the 
mighty  importance  of  its  aid.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  state  of  public  affairs.  We  cannot  but  think  that  in 
times  like  these*  it  saTours  more  of  infatuation  than  of  sound 
practical  wisdom,  to  build  up  ourselves  in  the  confidence  of 
a  speedy  and  large  accession  to  our  endowments;  and 
belicTing  it  therefore  to  be  indispensable  to  the  rery  exist-  i%eniMntof 
enoe  of  the  establishment^  that  for  the  future  it  should  look  exteuion  ui 

these  time*, 

much  to  the  affections,  i(nd  draw  largely  on  the  liberality  of  to  be  looked 

for  nthev 

its  firiends ;  we  now  from  this  draw  the  obvious  conclusion,  ftom  the 

people  tliui 

that  the  church  must  give  to  her  friends  the  same  encou-  gomthd 
ragements  for  building  churches  within  her  pale,  as  dis- 
senters hare  not  failed  to  give  them  for  building  them  out 
of  it ;  that  instead  of  throwing  barriers  in  their  way,  saying, 
for  example,  yon  must  not  only  build  and  maintain,  but  you 
musk  further  sink  your  proper^  in  endowing,  or  we  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  yoo,— she  must  furnish  them  with 
all  possible  facilities  for  erecting  churches  moderately  sixed, 
and  cheap,  and  numerous ;  in  a  word,  that  instead  of  barely 
tolerating  such  churches,  she  must  gladly  embrace  them 
and  encourage  them,  not  so  much  the  less,  but  so  much  the 
more,  by  how  much  the  more  disadvantageous  their  situa- 
tion is.'* 

The  discussion  having  passed  from  the  bar  to  the  body  of 
the  house,  it  was  moved  by  Professor  Brown,  of  Aberdeen, 
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Chap,  ti.  that  ihe  general  assembly  having  maturely  considered  the  IBZi, 
The  motum  of  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  orertores  and  petitions 
Brown  for    relative  to  chapels  of  ease,  approve  of  the  principles  and 

rcinoTiDK 

thedisa-      recommcndations  of  the  report,  and  appoint  a^  committee  to 

ninistenof  prepare  a  declaratory  act  m  accordance  therewith,  and 

CUM.  report  to  a  future  diet  of  the  assembly.     The  principal 

speakers  in  opposition  to  this  motion  were  the  Rev.  Jamea 

Grant,  then  of  South  Leith,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook,  of  St» 

Andrews.     The  former  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  want  of  endow- 

ments.     Churches  unendowed  could  have  no  stability:  they 

might  be  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow.     To  attach 

territorial  districts. to  such  fleeting  and  transitory  institu* 

tions,  would  be  to  degrade  the  parochial  system;  and  to 

invest  their  ministers  with  a  parochial  status,  would  bo,  in 

their  circumstances,  on]y  to  make  the  distinction  between 

them  and  their  beneficed  brethren  more  marked  and  painful 

than  before.     Dr.  Cook,  on  the  other  hand,  assuled  the 

motion  of  Dr.  Brown  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  being,  as 

he  alleged,  beyond  the  competency  of  the  assembly  to  give 

Dr.  Cook      effect  to  the  proposal  which  it  embodied.     *' After  careful 

moUon  as     consideration,"  he  said,  ** I  adhere  to  the  opinion  stated  last 

tUln  vim  of 

the  Aasem-  year,  that  it  is  uUra  vires  of  the  assembly  to  place  chapels 


Wy. 


on  the  same  footing  as  parish  churches.  The  whole  system 
of  parish  arrangements  is  the  effect  of  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  There  are  certain  civil  privileges  connected  with 
them,  and  ministers  inducted  to  parishes  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  induction,  certain  civil  privileges  which  it  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  could  bestow  on  them.  We  sit  in  synods  and 
in  general  assemblies  solely  and  purely  as  ecclesiastical 
courts,  but  in  presbyteries  in  the  double  capacity  of  spiritual 
and  temporal  courts :  and  as  members  of  presbytery,  we  sit 
in  judgment  on  manses  and  glebes,  and  have  certain  tem- 
poral acts  to  perform,  which  no  man  out  of  the  church  can 
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1834.  perform,  and  which  we  eould  not  have  heen  warranted  to   Crap.  vl 
perfoErm,  had  not  the  acts  of  the  legislature  made  ns  the 
established  church  of  the  coontrj." 

In  making  these  strong  assertions,   Dr.    Cook  failed  The  avtwer 

,  toDr.Cookli 

altogether  to  establish  them  by  either  evidence  or  argument,   ot^ection. 
It  is  true  that  the  acts  of  the  church  courts,  in  certain 
instances,  affect  temporal  interests,  and  that  in  one  or  two 
special  oases  temporal  matters  are  submitted  to  their  adjudi- 
cation.    It  is  also  true  that  the  power  of  the  church  courts 
to  handle  such  matters,  and  to  carry  civil  consequences  in 
the  train  of  their  ecclesiastical  decisions  resulted,  and  could 
result,  only  from  the  authority  of  acts  of  parliament.     But 
to  say  and  to  show  this,  made  nothing  for  the  conclusion 
which  Dr.  Cook  founded  on  it,  unless  he  had  been  able  also 
to  prove  that  it  belonged  to  the  civil  law  to  determine  who 
should,  and  who  should  not,  be  admitted  into  the  courts  of 
the  church.     It  did  not  follow  that  because  the  state  had 
conferred  a  certain  amount  of  civil  jurisdiction  on  the  church 
courts,  that  therefore  the  constitution  of  these  courts  became 
a  matter  of  civil  regulation.     This  were  simply  in  other  Dr.  Oook'i 
words  to  say  that  erastianism  is  involved  in  the  very  essence  ^d  make 
of  the  church  establishment  principle ;  that  by  the  mere  act  ^^e  of 'the 
of  establishing  the  church  the  state  necessarily  becomes  its  of^churi^ 
rightful  lord  and  master.      In  the  learned  and  masterly  ^'^*^>^*^ 
speech  in  which  Mr.  Dunlop  replied  to  Dr.  Cook,  he  made 
it  clear,  by  an  explicit  reference  to  all  the  leading  acts 
establishing  the  church,   that  the  state  recognized  the 
governing  authority  in  the  church  as  belonging  to  ''the 
spiritual  office-bearers  of  the  church,"  without  reference 
to  any  civil  connection  with  either  parishes  or  benefices. 
Coming  down  in  his  elaborate  exposition  of  the  statutes  to 
that  of  1690,  the  foundation  of  the  existing  establishment, 
and  after  reciting  from  it  the  words  which  had  already  been 
quoted  by  Mr.  Gray, — **This  statute,  it  will  be  observed," 
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Chap,  tl   said  Mr.  Dttolop,  ^'doea  not  pretead  to  eonfar  anjUiing  on  1834 
icr.  Duniop'i  the  churoh:  it  oBoim  and  dMoftM  that  the  gOTamraent  of 
i>!!aok*«    the  church  is  estahlished  m  the  preabyterian  mimsters  whom 

argument  of../,.  .,  .. 

ineompe-  it  specifies,  and  recogniaea  that  goyernniaQt  as  exmmQ  not 
only  in  mimsters  restored  to  parishes  from  which  they  had 
been  prenoualy  ejected,  but  also  in  oB  tho9e  ndrdaten  who 
had  been  €tdmUled  toihepcuioral  q^jSes during  the  &ub«stenee 
of  episcopacy,  and  who  possessed  no  character  nor  $tabtt 
whatever,  but  that  of  paators  of  wngregaiicnB  alone.  This 
b  still  more  clear  when  contrasted  with  the  subsequent  pert 
of  the  statute,  which  regards  the  civil  rights  and  privileges 
of  mini3ters ;  for  while  it  recogniiea  the  powers  of  churoh 
goTemmeat  as  being  inaUthe  paalora  who  had  been  reodved 
during  the  subsistence  of  episcopacy,  it  deelarea  that  the 
ministers  shall  have  right  to  the  maintenance,  rights,  and 
other  privileges  by  law  provided  to  the  ministers  of  Ghriat*a 
churoh  within  this  kingdom,  as  they  are  or  ahall  be  le^aihf 
Hjtezpori.  admUted  to  partieuiar  dmrehee,'*  *<Now  here»"  continued 
Act  1690  aa  Mr.  Duolop,  ''in  SO  far  as  regards  the  diureh  goTemment, 
tJieqiiMtiaiL  it  is  expressly  declared  to  belong  to  pastors  of  eongregationa 
without  qualification;  while  as  to  the  maintenance,  rights, 
and  privileges  by  Uxu)  prcvidedt  these  are  declared  anlj  to 
belong  to  such  aa  shall  be  legally  admitted  to  partieular 
parishes ;  but  as  to  every  privilege  inherent  in  themselves, 
not  in  virtue  of  the  civil  law,  but  in  virtue  of  the  oonstitution 
of  the  church  and  the  ordinance  of  scripture,  they  are 
entitled  to  exercise  them  at  once  as  being  pastors  duly 
admitted  into  the  pastoral  office  of  the  church.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  clear  than  that  under  this  act,  no 
qualification  is  required  but  that  of  the  possession  of  tho 
pastoral  office  itself,  and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  right  of 
every  pastor  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  church,  ia 
expressly  acknowledged  and  recognised. "  **  But,  it  is  smd,** 
the  speaker  further  remarked,  bringing  his  able  argumeDt 
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1834.  to  bear  more  directlj  on  Dr.  Cook's  grand  diffioultj,  "it  is  Ciap.  tl 
Bud  bj  the  learned  doctor,  that  although  we  were  to  admit 
the  ministers  of  chapels  into  our  church  courts,  we  could 
not  confer  on  them  the  power  of  deciding  in  certain  civil 
matters  which  come  under  the  cognisance  of  these  courts. 
Now  I  admit  that  the  church  has  no  power  to  confer  any  Hw  state  hw 

.^  ^    attached 

ciTil  privile^  whateyer;  but  where  the  state  has  attached  wbaterer 
to  an  ecclesiastical  sfoftM  the  possession  of  any  ciril  pririlege,  diction  ithM 

coiuciTed  on 

then  it  follows,  by  inevitable  consequence,  that  whenever  miiii8ten.to 
that  «toto  is  lawfully  conferred  by  the  church,  the  civil  atUcai 
privilege  necessarily  follows.*'  As  to  the  jurisdiction  which  it  belongs  to 
the  civil  law  gives  to  presbyteries  in  regard  to  manses  and  tongoiate. 
glebes,  Mr.  Dunlop  called  on  Dr.  Cook  and  the  house  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  had  been  conferred,  not  on  the  indv- 
vidual  ndnisterBt  but  on4he  presbyteries,  in  their  corporate 
character  as  church  courts.  And  hence  *' whenever  any 
one  is  lawfully  admitted  to  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  a  law- 
ful member  of  presbytery,  it  necessarily  follows  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  voioe  in  those  civil  matters,  in  rsgard  to  which 
a  jurisdiction  has  been  conferred  on  presbyteries,  while  it 
belongs  to  the  church  alone  to  determine  who  are  the  con- 
stituent members  of  such  courts."  But  even  if  this  point 
were  thought  doubtful ;  even  if  it  should  be  found  by  the 
civil  courts  that  the  chapel  ministers  had  no  vote  in  such 
matters,  where,  asked  Mr.  Dunlop,  would  be  the  monstrous 
evil  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  admitted  to  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  pririleges  of  their  office  ?  Could  a  difficulty 
of  that  kind  be  for  a  moment  put  in  competition  with  the 
spreading  of  the  gospel  among  thousands,  who  would  never 
otherwise  hear  its  sound  ? 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  expected  that  after  what  had  The  act  of 

Anemblr, 

been  done  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  moderate  party,  isss^aato 

too  nuTiift" 

and  by  a  unanimous  assembly  only  the  year  before.  Dr.  mentary 

Chnioh 

Cook's  argument  would  never  have  been  produced*  Although  uinirten^ 
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Ch^p.vl  the  assemblj  of  1833  had  hesitated  to  concede  the  oUums  of  1831b 
the  chapel  ministers,  it  had,  without  any  hesitation  what- 
cTcr,  acknowledged  those  of  another  class  whose  case  was 
substantiallj  the  same.     About  forty  churches  had  been  re- 
cently erected,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament* 
in  the  highlands.     The  act  in  question  not  only  did  not  oon- 
fer  a  parochial  status  on  these  churches,  or  upon  their 
ministers,  but  it  expressly  declared  that  the  districts  at- 
tached to  them  were  not  disjoined  from  the  original  parishes, 
and  that  the  ministers  and  elders  who  might  officiate  in 
Tiie  imrite.    tUom  were  not  formed  into  separate  kirk-sessions.     And  yet 
Churches*    the  general  assembly,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee,  of 
vupasMd'  which  Dr.  Cook  was  oonTcner,  unanimously  admitted  the 
imm^ate    ministers  of  these  parliamentary  churches  to  "  exercise  and 
i>r!^ccoL     enjoy,  within  their  respective  districts,  the  whole  powers  and 
Teryumein  privileges  now Competent  to  parish  ministers;  "—admitting 
tiilTciupei'  them  to  church  courts,  side  by  side  with  their  brethren. 
Some  years  later,  when  the  collision  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  courts  had  begun,  and  when  he  was  himself 
urging  forward  those  proceedings  in  which  it  originated,  Hr 
Hope,  then  dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  had  the  in- 
decency, for  no  other  term  will  describe  it,  to  charaeterixe 
the  act  of  assembly,  1833,  admitting  the  parliamentary 
FxtnTtgant  church  ministers,  as  "  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
Mr.  Hopo     systematic  disregard  of  all  the  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
the  act  0^    cal  jurisdiction,  which  has  been  established  of  late  years  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  church  of  Scotland,"  and  as  having 
been  **  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
ministers  of  chapels  of  ease  into  the  assembly  1"     Dr.  Cook 
and  his  party  successfully  opposed,  in  1833,  the  claims  of 
the  chapel  ministers :  and  yet  Mr  Hope  is  not  ashamed  to 
say,  that  the  act  in  favour  of  the  ministers  of  the  parlia- 
mentary churches,  passed  under  the  immediate  auspices  of 
the  very  same  individuals,  was  intended  to  advance  the  ob* 
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2834.  jeet  vhich  they  had  themselves  defeated  !     And  the  admis-  CuAt.yu 
sion  into  church  courts  of  the  parliamentary-church  minis- 
ters was  a  "very  remarkaUe  instance  "  of  the  systematic 
disregard  of  all  the  limits  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion I     It  is  thus  Mr  Hope  speaks  of  a  deed  recommended  T!li!^^ 

.  188S,  COB- 

by  a  committee  of  which  he  was  himself  an  uncomplaining  demned  by 
member,  and  done  by  the  assembly  without  so  much  as  one  ▼«>  w»m' 

menaed  by 

dissenting  yoice!      The  deed  in  question  became  shortly  •committB 
thereafter  the  occasion  of  an  amicable  suit  before  the  courts 
of  law,  with  a  view  to  ascei^tain  whether  the  ministers  of 
these  parliamentary  churches  were  now  witlun  the  provbions 
of  the  statute  for  regulating  the  ministers'  widows'  fund. 
In  detennining  that  point,  the  court  had  to  consider  the  act 
of  assembly,  1833,  and  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the 
special  terms  of  the  act  of  parliament  under  which  the 
parliamentary  churches  had  been  erected.     This  was  in 
1836.     The  conflict  of  the  courts  had  not  then  commenced, 
and  the  dust,  through  which  afterwards  things  assumed  ^^^^  <^ 
such  horrid  shapes,  had  not  then  arisen  to  blind  judicial  ^.S^^^ 
eyes.     The  lord  president  of  the  court,  Mr  Hope's  father,  ■} Ijjij.'j** 
was  not  able  at  that  time,  to  see  anything  at  all  **  remark-  lass. 
able  "  in  the  act  of  assembly,  1833.     ''This  was  a  mat- 
ter," said  his  lordship,  speaking  from  the  bench,  **  urithm 
Hie  proper  province  oftheaamMy,     They  had  pofwertopcas 
muh  an  act,  and  they  exercised  that  power :  and  I  see  no 
•conflict  between  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  those  of  the  Tiie  Lord 
Statute.     The  parliament  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  assem-  Hope  de- 
bly  on  the  other,  each  being  mipreme  in  Ha  own  province^  isslto  have 
passed  their  respective  enactments,  both  tending  to  the  tbecompe. 
same  end,  and  the  last  being  in  supplement  of  the  first,  chnrch. 
The  assembly  made  no  diBJunction  of  parishes  guoocf  aviZta, 
but  it  declared  the  ministers  to  be  members  of  all  church 
courts :  and  it  also  declared  them  to  possess  all  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  parish  ministers  of  Scotland,  and  that  tlie 
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CnkT.YL  aasemUy  abme  could  do.  I  do  not  think  tlie  Msemblj  18Si. 
exercised  a  new  power  m  declaring  a  minuter  to  be  poa* 
sessed  of  sucli  prinleges.  I  conceive  the  same  power  to 
have  been  exercised  m  analogous  cases,  each  as  when  se- 
cond ministers  were  appointed,  or  in  any  of  the  numerooa 
instances  where  new  ministers  were  appointed  in  Scotland."* 
^M^fEope?  ^^^^  '^  incident  may  seem  unimportant.  •  In  itself,  in- 
Uuartr££  ^^*  ^^^^^E  ^^^  ^  ^^^'^  unimportant  than  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hope  wrote  of  the  act  of  assembly  1833,  in  the  terms 
above  quoted.  It  throws  an  instructive  light,  however,  on 
the  history  of  those  events  which  gave  birth  to  the  dis* 
ruption  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Studying  them  in  that 
light,  posterity  wiU  know  what  to  ascribe  to  passion  and 
partisanship,  and  what  to  reason  and  truth. 
ife^Btop'.  «i  ^^  »»  ^^  ^  Dunlop,  after  hearing  Dr.  Cook  set 
utdebAteof  ^^^^  ^^  argument  about  the  church's  want  of  power  to 
^^^  admit  the  claims  of  the  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease,  in  the 
debate  of  1834,  "it  was  with  surprise  I  heard  him  advance 
this  argument  once  more, — an  argument  which  I  had 
thought  was  completely  abandoned.  After  the  unanimous 
decision  of  this  house  last  year,  in  regard  to  the  ministers 
of  parliamentary  churches,  so  universally  carried  into 
effect,  and  not  reclaimed  against  by  a  single  presbytery,  I 
had  hoped  the  objection  would  not  be  repeated  in  regard  to 
the  ministers  of  chapels  of  ease.''  It  was  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment, however,  that  had  always  been  a  favourite  one  with 
the  moderate  party  in  the  church.  When  urged  the  year 
before,  in  the  debate  on  calls,  it  drew  forth  from  the  Rev. 
William  Cunningham  one  of  those  prompt  and  masterly 
commentaries  by  which,  so  often  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  the  great  controversy  that  was  then  arising,  he  at  once 
rebuked  and  exposed  the  sophistry  and  secularity  of  such 

*  Dnnlop's  Atmoer  io  t^  Letter  tfike  Thorn  of  Faeidtyy  p.  4. 
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1831  objections  as  that  of  Dr.  Cook.     «« In  regard  to  the  gene-   Cbav.  tl 
ral  character  of  this  plea  (of  want  of  power),  I  must  say  thertmaria 
that  I  always  hear  it  urged  with  extreme  suspicion.     It  has  w.Cannini;- 
been  oflen  urged  in  this  housCi  on  yarious  occasions,  and  it  &voarite 
has  exerted  far  ioo  great  an  influence  on  our  proceedings.  OmIc  and' 
It  has,  however,  seldom  if  erer  been  brought  forward,  ex-  thatth^iuKi 
cept  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  the  church  from  the  meuore 
proper  discharge  of  its  duty,  from  the  rightful  exercise  of  nr«9» 
its  prerogatives,  and  from  the  due  improvement  of  its  op- 
portunities of  usefuhiess.     The  principle  upon  which  this 
house  has  too  often  acted  seems  to  have  been  something 
like  this, — that  in  consequence  of  our  connection  with  the 
state,  we  have  no  power  to  do  anything,  however  closely 
connected  with  the  interests  of  religion,  which  the  state  has 
not  expressly  warranted  and  authorized ;  whereas,  the  true 
principle  by  which  we  ought  to  be  guided, — ^true  afike  in 
doctrine  and  in  fact, — is  this,  that  notwithstanding  our 
connection  with  the  state,  we  can  and  ought  to  do  every- 
thing fitted  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  which  the 
state  has  not  expressly  prohibited." 

Dr.  Cook  was  certainly  altogether  ihiable,  and  did  not  i^.Cook 

It  filled  to 

even  make  the  attempt,  ta  show  that  there  was  anvthmg  rapport  Us 

^         ^    aneraon  of 

whatever  either  m  the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  the  church's  theChnrch-a 

incompe- 

connection  with  the  state,  to  disqualify  any  minister  whom  tency^y 
the  church  had  duly  ordained  to  a  particular  congregation,  eridence  or 
from  exercising  the  powers  proper  to  his  spiritual  office,  by 
ruling  as  well  as  teaching.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
his  naked  denial  of  the  church's  power  in  the  matter,  should 
have  much  weight  with  the  assembly.  Even  among  his 
own  supporters,  only  a  limited  number  coincided  with  him 
in  that  particular  point, — the  stress  of  their  opposition,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,  being  directed  to  the  want  of  en- 
dowments from  the  state  rather  than  to  the  want  of  power 
in  the  church.     In  point  of  fact,  in  the  amendment  which 

I.  T 
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Chap,  yl   Dr»  Cook  moTecl,  he  was  careful  not  to  assert  his  own  doc*  18S4. 
JnhisMieiid-  trine  of  the  church's  want  of  power,  kaowiog  well  that  to 
avoided  aU   hare  done  so,  would  have  been  to  separate  from  him,  in  the 

refereoM  to 

ihe  point  of  Tote,  a  lar^c  number  of  his  own  friends.     His  amendment 

alleged  in- 

eompetency.  was  in  the  following  terms: — "  The  general  assembly  har- 
ing  considered  the  overtures  relatire  to  chapels  of  ease,  and 
also  the  report  of  the  committee  of  last  assembly  in  respect 
thereto,  highly  approve  the  purpose  of  these  overtures,  and 
Pr.  Cook's  of  tbat  report ;  aud  with  a  view  of  most  efifectually  and  per- 
motion  to  manently  securing  it,  appoint  a  committee  to  correspond 
fenor  with  government,  or  with  the  officers  of  the  crown,  for  ob- 
taining a  legislative  enactment,  through  which,  with  the 
consent  of  all  parties  interested,  parishes  may  be  divided, 
or  the  districts  now  attached  to  chapels  of  ease,  quoad 
spirituaUa,  may  be  assigned  to  them  as  parishes  when  the 
church  is  satisfied  that  this  is  proper  or  necessary  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  The  general  assembly  further 
instruct  the  committee  to  take  the  measures  which,  to 
them,  may  seem  best  calculated  to  procure  permanent  en- 
dowments to  such  chapeb  as  It  may  be  deemed  expedient 
to  erect  into  parish  churches,  and  to  make  aU  arrangements 
relative  to  carrying  the  scheme  into  efiect;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  general  assembly  instruct  presbyteries  to  re- 
port to  next  assembly,  whether,  in  their  estimation,  such  a 
change  as  to  cbapeb  of  ease  should  take  place,  and  the 
present  law,  with  regard  to  them  be,  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  new  system,  rescinded." 

To  effect  all  which  this  amendment  embraced,  the  inter- 
position of  the  legislature  would  have  been  obviously  indis- 
pensable ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  this  amendment  neces- 
sarily to  imply  that  the  more  limited  and  strictly  spiritual 
privileges  which  it  was  designed  by  Dr.  Brown's  motion  to 
confer  on  the  chapel  of  ease  ministers  might  not  be  accom- 
plished without  the  intervention  of  the  civil  power.   Among 
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1834.  the  memorabilia  of  this  important  debate  was  the  speech  of  Chap,  tl  i 
the  Rev.  Mr  Oarment  of  Rosskeea,  whose  quaint  but  never  Speeeiiofthe 
caustic  humour,  and  whose  strong  good  sense,  rendered  his  carment,  of 
address  one  of  the  most  effectiye  which  the  discussion  pro- 
duced.     He  had  been  formerly,  and  for  many  years,  a 
chapel  minister  himself,  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
not  disposed  to  treat  with  much  respect  Mr  Grant's  dis- 
paraging observation  upon  the  insecurity  of  chapel  stipends. 
**I  really  wonder,"  said  he,  *'that  ministers  of  high  de-  He  repels  tha 

■  ••tfiii"  1  ••  jk-rav         charge  tbet 

gree  m  a  certam  city,    alludmg  to  the  mimsters  of  £dm-  the  ttipende 
burgh,  whose  stipends  are  derived  from  a  tax  on  house  ministers 
property,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  still,  extremely  obnoxi-  cam. 
ous  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,    ''should  talk  so  much 
about  endowment,  as  I  really  think  that  their  own  stipends 
are  not  so  rery  secure.     I  conceive  the  stipends  of  chapel 
ministers  to  be  in  less  danger  than  the  stipends  of  certain 
(parish)  ministers.     We  had  a  list  of  grievances  and  diffi- 
culties held  out  by  Mr  Grant,  but  really,  sir,  he  might  as  Bidienies  Vr. 
well  say,  Oh,  may  be  a  flood  or  an  earthquake  will  come  cai^ 
and  carry  away  ministers  and  chapels !     Taking  it  in  a 
pecuniary  and  political  view,  it  would  be  found  the  duty 
and  interest  of  landed  proprietors  to  do  all  that  lies  in  them 
to  spread  churches  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
But  hpw  are  you  to  obtain  endowments  for  such  churches  ? 
It  is  in  vain,  in  present  circumstances,  to  apply  to  govern- 
ment— ^but  I  wiU  tell  you  how  such  endowments  might  be 
got:  send  abroad  ministers  of  piety  and  energy  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and,  as  it  happened  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  you  will 
raise  up  many  Bamabases,  who  will  go  and  sell  all  their 
possessions  and  come  and  lay  them  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross."     And  after  alluding  to  the  noble  example  of  such 
christian  liberality  which  was  at  that  very  moment  ezhibit- 
iog  itself  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  to  the  blessed  and 
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Cm^  glorioua  change  that  might  speedflj  be  accomplished  upon  1854 
^hSi^  ^  ^^^  destitute  districts  both  of  toirn  and  conntry^  were  each 
molemfiit    ^^^^^  sttiUblj  cncouraged  and   increased,— "  The  only 
thenbegm-  Way,"  he  Continued,  "to  come  to  a  consummation  so  de- 

oing  in 

6iM«ow.     votttly  to  be  wished  is  by  giving  the  chapel  ministers  the 
rights  to  which  they  hare  a  daim,  and  thus  infusing  into 
the  minds  of  our  people  such  a  spirit  as  that  which  has  been 
displayed  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  where  such  a  glorious 
effort  has  been  made  to  rescue  from  the  ways  of  sin  a  popu- 
lation which  the  rulers  of  our  land  had  allowed  to  sink  into 
the  lowest  degradation,  by  shutting  the  doors  of  the  house 
of  God  against  them*  and  opening  the  haunts  of  sin  and 
wickedness.     Are  such  efforts  to  be  accomplished  by  along 
palayer  about  forms,  and  expediency,  and  endowments? 
No,  sir,  remove  your  barriers,  open  wide  your  doors,  and 
then,  I  am  conyinced,  you  will  see  the  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  even  of  heritors,  manifested  in  a  way  never  yet 
known ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  dry  lectures,  on  form 
and  expediency.     No,  sir,  we  have  in  the  word  of  God  a 
powerful  instrument  which  we  are  commanded  to  use. 
^ent*rTiew  ^^™®  learned  doctors,  indeed,  say  that  this  must  be  done 
nJe^nT^  slowly  and  deliberately — that  we  must  wait  till  the  great 
tto™J!"*  ''®^'P®  ^^'ch  they  have  discovered,  be  applied — ^till  an  en- 
detStutio^   dowment  be  procured.     Just  as  wisely  might  some  of  these 
same  learned  doctors  tell  me,  when  my  house  is  on  fire,  not 
to  be  too  hasty  in  extinguishing  it,  to  wait  a  little  till  they 
apply  some  wonderful  chemical  composition  to  be  received 
from  London.     In  the  matters  of  the  church  they  must  get 
Lord  Ai-       some  woiiderful  chemical  composition  from  Lord  Althorp'st 
laboratory,   laboratory.     But,  sir,  while  you  are  waiting  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  wonderful  specific,  all  Glasgow  and  all  Edin- 
burgh may  be  consumed !  '* 

*  Bj  imposing  high  seat-rents  in  the  citj  parish  chnrchea. 
't  Lord  Althorp  was  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
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1634.  This  graphic  appeal  of  the  old  RoBS-shire  minister  was  Ciuf.yl 
no  mere  touch  of  rhetoric.  It  was  not  more  telliog  than 
true.  The  effort  to  which  Mr.  Garment  alluded  as  heing 
then  m  progress  in  Glasgow,  presented  a  striking  proof  of 
the  bearing  of  this  movement  in  the  assembly,  on  the  great 
cause  of  the  extension  of  the  church.  A  society  had  been  Tite  Giasgov 
formed  in  that  city  a  few  months  before,  and  had  already  Buiidiug 
raised  the  magnificent  sum  of  £20,000  for  the  building  of 
additional  churches  in  Glasgow ;  but  the  condition  on  which 
this  mmiey  was  subscribed,  and  without  which  the  society 
would  not  have  been  authorized  to  expend  a  single  shilling 
of  their  rapidly  increasing  fimd,  was  this,  that  the  churches 
must  be  parochial.*  The  truly  enlightened  and  generous 
founder  of  the  society,  Mr.  William  Collins,  a  man  whose  lu  Homiiier, 
name  will  be  held  in  honour  by  his  fellow-citizens,  at  least  coiiiu. 
till  tliey  become  ashamed  of  the  venerable  legend  upon 
their  city's  shield — '*Let  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching 
of  the  word ; "  this  man  was  an  office-bearer  of  the  church 
in^  which  Chalmers  had  ministered,  and  where  he  had  given 
that  marvellous  impulse  to  the  cause  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy which  continues  to  the  present  hour.  Collins  was 
a  disciple  of  Chalmers.  His  church  building  society  was 
a  reflection  from  the  great  soul  of  the  instructor,  at  whose 
feet  he  had  sat  for  years.  It  was  not  the  chapel  system, 
with  its  feeble  power  of  aUradion^  but  the  territorial  church 
system,  with  its  strong  aud  active  aggressian,  that  was  to 
penetrate  the  dense  lanes  of  Glasgow,  and  to  carry  saving 
light  and  health  into  their  spiritually  dark  and  desolate 

*  Bj  a  decision  of  the  home  of  lords,  pronounced  in  February  1849, 
the  churches  of  that  society,  though  stripped  of  their  parochial  character 
in  1843  bj  one  of  those  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law  which  led  to  the 
disruption,  have  been  secured  to  the  established  church,  and  the  society 
prohibited  from  selling  them  and  returning  the  money  to  the  subscribers. 
The  establishment  is  to  keep  the  churches,  even  although  its  bargain 
with  those  who  built  them  has  been  broken. 
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Ch^.  TL   habitations.     And  this  accordingly  was  the  scheme  of  the  1831^ 
HadiheAfl.  church  huildin?    society.      Had  the  assemhlT  of    1834 

sembly  re-         ,  .  ,,.  ►.,• 

fused  to pnas  rejected  the  claims  of  the  chapel  mmisters.  it  would  hvrb 

the  Chapel 

Rrt,the       brought  tbo  operations  of  the  Glasgow  church  building 
Building      societv,  with  its  noble  enterprize  of  rearing  twenty  addi> 

ijocietyof        .11,  i*,* 

GiMgov  tional  churches,  at  once  to  an  end.  It  was  therefore  no 
beeudis-  abstract  theoretical  reform  that  was  now  agitating  the 
supreme  court  of  the  church.  It  was  a  question  of  giTing 
or  not  giving  the  gospel  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
in  over-peopled  parishes,  for  whose  souls  there  was  no 
man,  according  to  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  to  care. 
There  was  an  old  minister,  the  historian  Oalderwood  relates, 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  first  reformation,  but  who  lived 
to  see,  in  his  declining  years,  a  spirit  arising  that  augured 
ill  for  the  church.  At  a  meeting  of  the  synod  of  Fyfe  in 
8p<M»:hof  the  the  year  1596,  this  aged  servant  of  God,  David  Ferguson 
FcrcuMn,  by  name,  adverting  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  ••  discovered 
how  that  a  few  preachers,  viz.,  only  six,  whereof  himself 
was  one,  went  forward,  without  fear  or  care  of  the  world, 
and  prevailed,  when  there  was  no  name  of  a  stipend  heard 
tell  of,  when  authorities,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  opposed 
themselves,  and  there  was  scarce  a  man  of  note  or  estimation 
to  take  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  that  now  the  fear  or  fiatteTy 
of  man,  care  of  purchasing  or  fear  of  losing  moyen  or  stipend, 
had  weakened  the  hearts  of  a  number  of  ministers."  It 
was  after  reading  this  significant  citation  that  Mr.  Dnnlop 
concluded,  with  this  beautiful  peroration,  what  was  un- 
Perontion  of  doubtedly  the  speech  of  the  day: — "  I  would  that  I  could 
iop'»  ipeech.  call  back  the  feelings  of  this  house  to  the  period  here  spoken 
of,  when  our  fathers,  amidst  difficulties  and  dangers,  struggled 
and  overcame ;  while  they  strove  for  the  ud  of  man — ^which 
they  valued  at,  and  not  beyond,  its  worth— -they  unhesitat- 
ii3gly»  and  with  unwavermg  confidence  in  the  presence  of 
God,  rushed  into  the  battle  and  prevailed.     The  conflict 
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1834.  was  seTere,  but  at  length  they  conquered,  and  at  the  glorious  Chaf.  yl 
revolution  thej  encamped  their  thousand  tents  in  peace, 
and  reared  a  wal)  of  safety  around.    For  a  while  they  abode 
in  harmony  and  joy.    Morning  and  evening  the  voice  of 
praise  and  prayer  rose  from  their  dwellings,  and  all  within 
was  peace.    This  lasted  not.     An  hundred  years  are  gone 
since  unjustly  they  thrust  forth  a  brother  who  pitched  his 
solitary  tent  beyond  their  walls.     Another  and  another  they 
expelled.     Their  numbers  multiplied,  but  no  new  tabernacles 
were  provided,  and  others  departed  and  joined  their  exiled 
brethren.    These  day  by  day  mcreased,  till  now  we  see 
their  tents  thickly  crowded  around  on  every  side.     For 
many  years  those  we  had  sent  forth  looked  back  with  long-  The  nfrit  of 
ing  eyes  and  loving  hearts  to  the  camp  which  they  had  left,  woedaf. 
waiting  the  day  when  we  should  enlarge  our  borders,  reverse 
the  sentence  of  their  exile,  and  open  our  gates  to  receive 
them  home.    But  as  the  fathers  dropped  into  the  grave,  a  dJifereBt 
sons  arose  with  other  feelings  and  with  other  hopes;  a 


goodly  company  still  hold  by  their  ancient  truth,  and  these  raoMMon. 
yet  pray  for  an  entry  mto  their  beloved  Zion.     But,  alas  I 
for  the  greater  part,  their  love  is  turned  to  hate,  and  they 
now  look  towards  our  camp  with  the  impious  wish  to  over- 
throw its  walls,  and  to  revel  in  its  spoils.     While  this  sad 
change  advanced  without,  we  in  cold  apathy  within,  year 
after  year,  for  these  same  hundred  years,  assembled  in  this 
the  chief  tent  of  our  encampment.     Over  our  heads  was 
the  standard  under  which  our  fathers  had  fought,  and  bled, 
and  conquered :  though,  alas !  the  banner  no  longer  floated 
in  the  breeze,  but,  still  and  motionless,  clung  to  the  staff. 
This  year  again  we  have  assembled  once  more,  but  undermeeyetof 
better  auspices.     Our  anxious  people  from  the  door  of  every  of  the 
tent  intensely  watch  the  holy  banner.     Already,  blessed  be  sxed  mtent- 
God,  they  have  seen  it  slightly  unfurl  in  the  rising  breeze,  iuioiuiy 
and  lift  itself  in  part  from  the  staff,  and  the  solemn  stir  of  AnemUj. 
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Cha*.  vl  preparation  b  heard  throaghoufc  the  oamp ;  and  at  this  rery  18S4. 
hour,  with  prayer,  uplifted  hands  and  eager  ejes,  tfaej 
watoh  the  moment  when  they  shall  see  it  onee  more  broadly 
unfold  itself  to  the  glorious  sun,  and  hail  it  with  one  long 
loud  hosannah  that  shall  resound  from  shore  to  shore.  Oh 
then,  fling  it  forth  bold  and  free;  wave  it,  waye  it  o'er  your 
heady  and  your  people  will  rally  round  it  as  of  old,  and  you 
shall  lead  them  forth  to  a  glorious  victory,  soon  to  return 
to  a  more  glorious  peace." 
"^o£S"*  ^*^®  debate  ck)8ed  and  the  diyision  came.  The  motion 
2|^n'>  of  Professor  Brown  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  49,  the 
Ssfafios^  A^^'™^®!^  being  152  to  103.  A  committee  was  accordingly 
appointed  to  prepare  a  declaratory  act  for  admitting  ehapels 
of  ease  to  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  parish  churches,  accom- 
panied with  a  directory  for  the  guidance  of  presbyteries  in 
carrying  the  law  into  effect.  On  Saturday  the  31st  of  May^ 
the  committee  gaye  in  its  report,  and  the  act  and  relative 
directory  became  the  law  of  the  church. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

THB  TRUIT8  OP  BVAMOBLIOAL  ASOBHDBFCT, 

1834   Thb  friends  of  the  YOto-law  and  the  chapel  act,  the  adoption  ciuy.viL 
i}?o    of  which  Bi^alized  the  assemhly  of  1834,  could  have  no  Themeasanfl 

iOOO.  **  .  .,..!.>  J   ^1       of  I8»4caa 

dimcnlty  whatever  m  consenting  that  the  wisdom  ana  the  bear  to  bo 
worth  of  these  measures  should  be  tested  by  theur  fruits,  their  froiti^ 
They  had  been  already  tried  by  an  appeal  to  the  church's 
laws,  and  standards,  and  history;  and  to  a  very  decided 
majority  of  the  assembly  it  had  appeared,  that  the  judgment 
pronounced  by  these  authorities  was  altogether  and  unequi- 
Yocally  in  favour  of  the  measures  in  question.    But  the  other 
mode  of  ascertaining  their  real  merits,  by  the  test,  namely,  of 
their  practical  utility,  is  now  also  open,  and  their  supporters 
and  advocates  have  no  cause  to  shrink  from  its  application. 
Reference  has  been  already  made  to  the  mournful  and 
alarmiug  deficiency  which  then  existed,  in  very  many  places, 
of  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  pastoral  superin* 
tendence.     St.  Cuthbert's,  for  example,  the  suburban  parish 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  population  even  at  that 
time  of  sixty  or  seventy  thousand,  had  only  its  parish  church  ^JjSjJJ^  ®' 
and  three  chapels  of  ease  as  the  entire  amount  of  provision  It^cSS^* 
made  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment,  for  the  spiritual  tSSti*^^ 
wants  of  its  inhabitants.     The  barony  parish  of  Glasgow,   qJJJJJ;; 
with  a  population  larger  still,  was,  in  respect  of  its  eccle- 
siastical equipment,  exactly  in  the  same  position.     These, 
it  is  true,  were  the  extreme  cases,  but  a  multitude  of  others 
could  easily  be  named,  in  which  religious  destitution  was 
scarcely  less  marked  or  less  deplorable.    This  state  of  things 
had  begun  to  force  itself,  even  before  moderatism  had  lost 
the  reins  of  government,  upon  the  attention  of  the  general 
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Chaf.tii.  assembly.     A  committee  on  church  accommodation  had  18S4 
8ute  of        been  formed,  and  the  Ber.  Dr.  Bmnton,  one  of  the  ministers  ■.  ^^ 

overgrown  '  i  i.  louo* 

Miidiei  hhd  of  Edinburgh,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  metropohtan 

tnet  aiten-  universitj,  had  been  placed  at  its  head.     It  is  abnndantlj 

A«Mmbi7.    notorious  that  the  existence  of  that  committee  was  due  to 

i834.         the  growing  numbers  and  influence  of  those  who  were 

destined  ere  long  to  have  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 

in  their  own  hands.     Nor  was  it  perhaps  nnnatnral  that 

while  yielding,  in  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  a  church 

accommodation  committee  was  concerned,  to  this  increasing 

tuinority,  the  still  dominant  party  of  moderatism  should,  at 

the  same  time,  have  set  over  it  one  of  themselves.     In  Dr. 

lie  Rer.  Dr.  6runton*B  hands,  however,  the  cause  made  no  progress. 

firaDton  *     " 

uadtbe       Independently  of  his  want  of  any  peculiar  aptitude  for 

cfnnmoda.    stimulating  or  conducting  an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  there 

mittee.        were  then  difficulties  in  its  way  which  even  a  greatly  more 

energetic  management  than  his  could  not  have  overcome. 

These  were  the  difficulties  interposed  partly  by  the  disabilities 

of  the  chapel  system,  and  partly  by  the  want  of  confidence  in 

the  party  that  still  swayed  the  counsels  of  the  church.     The 

I  assembly  of  1834  took  both  of  these  obstacles  out  of  the 

way.     It  put  an  end  to  the  chapel  system,  and,  guided  by 

an  evangelical  majority,  secured  for  itself  a  title  to  the 

character  of  a  really  reforming  assembly.     The  effect  was 

alike  instantaneous  and  remarkable.     Dr.  Brunton  resigned 

at  that  very  assembly,  an  office  which  in  his  hands  had  been 

purely  nominal.     Now  at  length,  for  the  extension  of  the 

church,  both  the  time  had  come  and  the  man. 

Long  before  the  cbiirch  in  its  corporate  character  had 
begun  to  interest  itself  in  the  state  of  the  neglected  masses 
that  were  so  rapidly  accumulating,  especially  in  the  great 
manufacturing  towns.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  already  thrown 
his  whole  soul  into  the  subject ;  and  by  his  eloquence,  and 
by  his  acliievements  at  Glasgow,  had  done  more  than  all 
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1688  otBer  men  put  together,  to  prepare  the  public  mind  to  respond  cbap.  to. 
18S3   ^  ^^  appeal  which  at  length  iBsued  under  his  own  immediate 
'  auspices  from  the  general  assembly  of  the  chnrcK     When 
the  nation  was  starUed  m  the  month  of  November,  1817,  ij- ^^wimeri 

'  '    MIL  long 

by  the  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  ^  ^^^^' 

*  '    uigtoarouM 

he  seized  the  o{^ortunity  to  turn  men's  thoughts  to  the  ^^^J^^^^ 
consideration  of  the  true  sources  of  the  country's  danger.  |^e>abjectt 
"The  time  has  been/'  he  said,  in  the  well-known  funeral  *>?**»«^"** 

of  the  rnn- 

sermon  which  the  occasion  called  forth,  "when  such  an  ^^^^'* 
eyent  as  the  one  we  are  now  assembled  to  deplore,  would 
have  put  every  restless  spirit  into  motion,  and  set  a  guilty 
ambition  upon  its  murderous  devices,  and  brought  powerful 
pretenders  with  their  opposing  hosts  of  vassalage  into  the 
field,  and  enlisted  towns  and  families  under  the  rival  banners 
of  a  most  destructive  fray  of  contention,  and  thus  have 
broken  up  the  whole  peace  and  confidence  of  society.  Let 
us  bless  God  that  these  days  of  barbarism  are  now  gone  by. 
But  the  vessel  of  the  state  is  still  exposed  to  many  agitations. 
The  sea  of  politics  is  a  sea  of  storms  on  which  the  gale  of 
human  passions  would  make  her  founder,  were  it  not  for  the 
guidance  of  human  principle :  and  therefore  the  truest  policy 
of  a  nation  is  to  christianise  her  subjects,  and  to  dissemmate 
among  them  the  influence  of  religion.  The  most  skilful 
arrangement  for  rightly  governing  a  state,  is  to  scatter  tim  lenost 
among  uie  governed,  not  the  terrors  of  power,  not  the  threats  and  not  the 
of  jealous  and  alarmed  authority,  not  the  demonstrations  of  i>o»er,  the 
sure  and  ready  vengeance  held  forth  by  the  rigour  of  an  oftheState. 
offended  law.  These  may  at  times  be  imperiously  called 
for.  But  a  permanent  security  against  the  wild  outbreak- 
ings  of  turbulence  and  disaster,  is  only  to  be  attained  by 
diffusing  the  lessons  of  the  gospel  throughout  the  great  masa 
of  our  population,  even  those  lessons  which  are  utterly  and 
diametrically  at  antipodes  with  all  that  is  criminal  and  wrong 
in  the  spirit  of  political  disaffection.'*     After  showing,  witi^ 
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Chap.  TIL  all  his  own  graphic  power,  hair  tlial  wholeflome  learea  was  1834 
disappearing  from  among  thoosands,  and  tens  of  ihousaodA  -i^L 
of  the  working  people,  under  the  inflnenee  of  those  manifold 
temptations  hj  which  thej  were  incessantly  surrounded,  and 
to  whose  destructiTe  assaults  they  were  to  so  large  an  extent 
abandoned,  with  hardly  any  one  to  care  for  their  souls,  "  ia 
there  no  room  then,"  the  preacher  exclaimed,  "  to  wish  for 

itipeajfi*     twenty  noore  churches,  and  twenty  more  ministers ;  for  men 

tvoitir  new  **  ** 

^J^«*  >B  of  seal,  and  of  strength,  who  might  go  forth  among  these 
chdAM^i^'  ^*Q<l®ro^*  '^^  compel  them  to  come  in ;  for  men  of  holy 
1817.         fenroor,  who  might  set  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  free  ofiers 
of  salration  before  them ;  for  men  of  affection,  who  might 
▼isit  the  sick,  the  dybg,  the  afflicted,  and  cause  the  irresis- 
tible influence  of  kmdness  to  circulate  at  large  among  th^r 
families ;  for  men  who,  while  they  fastened  their  most  intense 
aim  on  the  great  object  of  preparing  sinners  for  eternity, 
would  scatter  along  the  path  of  their  exertions  all  the  bless- 
ings of  order,  and  contentment,  and  sobriety,  and  at  length 
make  it  manifest  as  day,  that  the  righteousness  of  the  people 
is  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  a  country's  ruin,  the  only 
path  to  a  country's  glory." 
Chr.Chaimert*     Twenty  additional  churches  and  ministers  for  his  own 

denuid  for 

twentTnew  single  city!     It  sounded  like  a  wild  extravagance.     The 
Glasgow,     vast  majority  saw  no  need  of  them.     The  wise  men  of  this 

•Mmed  at  * 

Uietime  world  had  no  great  sense  of  their  value.  The  political 
economists,  busy  with  their  science  of  wealth,  made  little 
account  of  an  agency  that  was  to  be  employed  in  the  pro* 
duction,  not  of  money,  but  of  morals.  The  penny-wise 
people  cried  out  at  the  very  thought  of  the  expense.  The 
preacher  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  was  far  a*head 
of  his  age ;  men  disregarded  his  advice,  and  it  will  be  du6 
to  other  causes  than  to  their  short-sighted  policy,  if  his 
impressive  warning  be  not  ere  long  realized.  Recent  events* 
and  the  feeling  of  utter  insecurity  with  which  even  the  most 
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1834  thoughtless  are  constrained  to  regard  the  eonditioQ  of  society  Gbav.tiz, 
ififiQ  ^  '''^^^  ^  ^®  great  towns  and  mantifaoturing  districts  of  Thedangen 

Xooua    11.1  11  1  11*  ***  ioaety 

the  Kingdom,  may  now  help  men  to  onderstand  that  it  was  which  have 
not  the  excited  imagination  of  an  aUrmiet.  but  the  wisdom  from  ro- 

®  fadnghu 

of  one  who  had  the  spirit  both  of  a  patriot  and  a  prophet  demand. 
that  dictated  these  words :  "  I  am  sorely  not  out  of  place, 
when,  on  looking  at  the  mighty  mass  of  a  city  population, 
I  state  my  apprehension  that,  if  something  be  not  done  to 
bring  this  enormous  physical  strength  under  the  control  of 
Christian  and  humaniaed  principle,  the  day  may  yet  come 
when  it  may  lift  against  the  anthorities  of  the  land  its  brawny 
vigour,  and  discharge  upon  them  all  the  torbulenoe  of  its 
rude  and  Yolcanic  energy." 

Chalmers  demanded  twenty  ehurehea,    and   the   city  The  wonden 
authorities  iraye  him  one — ^that  famous  St.  John's  in  which  S^^^i- 

°  men  in  St 

his  great  moral  experiments  in  regard  to  the  management  ^ohn'a 

^  panaOf  Gl&a* 

of  the  poor,  and  the  general  amelioration  of  the  most  sow. 
ne^ected  classes  of  the  people  were  carried  on,  with  an 
energy  and  a  success  amply  sufficient  to  justify  their  author's 
most  sanguine  anticipations ;  but  the  commmiity  was  not 
ripe  for  the  reception  of  his  doctrines,  even  when  the  demon- 
stration of  their  soundness  had  been  wrought  out  before  its 
eyes.  His  gigantic  efforts,  however,  were  by  no  means  in 
vam;  individuals  here  and  there,  of  large  hearts  and  liberal 
minds,  were  adopting  his  views, — ^ihe  more  religious  portion 
of  society  were  becoming  increasingly  alive  to  their  duty ; 
an  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  cause  of  Christian  philan* 
thropy  which  it  never  lost,  and  there  needed  only  that 
favourable  concurrence  of  events  which  appeared  in  the 
reforming  assembly  of  1834,  to  make  manifest  the  amount  ^  , 
of  progress  and  preparation  for  a  great  church  extension  becomes  the 

coiweuer  of 

movement,  which  had  been  already  made.    At  that  assembly,  the  chnrch 


upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Brunton,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  tion  com. 
immediately,  and  by  common  consent^  summoned  to  take  issk 
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Cbav.til  his  place  as  oonvener  of  the  oommittee  on  church  aecommo-  1S34 
dation.  Instantlj  the  vessel,  which  hitherto  had  lain  like  j^q 
a  log  upon  the  waters,  hegan  to  more ;  with  a  fresh  crew, 
and  another  steersman,  and  a  fast  rising  hreete,  she  sped 
at  once  upon  her  course;  and  from  her  annual  voyage  returned 
to  each  succeeding  assemhij,  hringing  hotter  news  and  more 
ample  treasures  for  the  great  cause  on  which  they  had  sent 
her  forth.  From  1828  till  1834  the  committee  had  existed 
and  had  done  nothing ;  within  one  year  thereafter,  at  the 
assembly  of  1835,  Dr.  Chalmers  found  himself  in  a  position, 

ihdTCsnitof  in  his  report,  to  say,  *'The  result  on  the  whole  has  been 

hit  fint  , 

Tear'i  Satisfactory ;  the  whole  contributions,  in  collections,  dona- 
tions, and  individual  subscriptions,  to  the  general  fund  for 
church  accommodation  amounts  in  this,  the  first  year  of  its 
(new)existence,  to£15,167, 12a.  8ld.  *  *  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  pecuniary  result  which  we  have  to  make  known 
to  you,  and  not  even  the  most  prosperous  and  best  part  of 
it.  In  reply  to  our  application  for  aid,  we  were  oflen  told 
of  the  home  ecclesiastical  wants  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  remittance  to  the  general  fund ;  and  whenever  the  looal 
exertion  and  the  general  contribution  came  into  conflict  with 
each  other,  it  has  been  our  uniform  policy  to  encourage  the 
former  in  preference  to  the  latter,-— assured  that,  in  every 
instance  where  an  interest  was  once  awakened  for  the 
necessities  of  any  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  would 
not  only  be  a  far  more  intense  feeling,  but  a  far  more  pro- 
ductive liberality  than  could  be  expected  in  favour  of  the 
larger  but  more  distant  operations  of  a  central  or  metropo- 
litan board.  The  effect  has  justified  our  anticipations,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  enumeratCi  in  geographical  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  additional  places  of 
worship  in  connection  with  the  establishment,  built  or  build- 
ing, subscribed  for,  or  being  subscribed  for,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country."    Thia  general  announcement  waa  followed 
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1834  up  bj  the  long  statistical  array  of  parishes,  places  of  worship,  CiMvJm. 

^     immber  of  church  sittings  and  of  pounds  sterling  which  the 
triumphant  and  rejoicing  convener  had  it  already  in  his 
power  to  record  as  the  trophies  of  his  first  year's  toil.     The 
assembly  listened  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  gratitude  as 
the  seemingly  interminable  roll  proceeded,  and  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  thus  summed  up  at  its  close :  *'  It  wiU  thus  be 
observed  that  the  number  of  new  places  of  worship  com-  Sixty.fotir 
pleted  or  now  in  preparation  is  sixty-four;  that  the  whole  esbniitor 
sum  subscribed  for  distinct  foco^  erections  is  £55,021,78.  oneyoa."' 
9d.,  and  that,  if  to  this  be  added  the  general  fund,  as  far 
as  it  stands  disengaged  from  this,  we  have  to  report  a  grand 
total  of  £66,326,  Is,  Hid."    Amid  the  acclamations  with 
which  this  memorable  report  was  received,  it  might  have 
both  amused  and  instructed  the  curious  on-looker  to  study 
the  countenances  of  some  of  the  former  leaders  of  the  assem- 
bly.    These  were  victories  on  a  field  with  which  they  were  The  divided 
totally  unacquainted,  victories  which  they  hardly  knew  whi^^he 
whether  to  welcome  or  deplore.     Sixty-four  new  churches,  pnrty  heard 
all  of  them  strangers  to  the  blessings  of  the  cherished  law  ^amph*. 
of  patronage,  their  congregations  destined  to  choose  their 
ministers  by  their  own  free  voice,— ^and  these  ministers,  all 
of  them,  by  the  chapel  act,  entitled  to  take  their  places  in 
the  courts  of  the  church, — what  hope  was  there  for  moderat- 
ism  under  such  a  condition  of  things !     Reflections  of  this 
kind  doubtless  robbed  Dr.  Chalmers  of  a  good  many  cheers ; 
they  would  have  deprived  him,  indeed,  in  all  probability,  of 
very  many  more,  had  not  certain  other  considerations  operated 
at  that  time  in  his  favour.    The  establishment  was  threatened 
by  external  foes;  the  numerous  and  active  supporters  of 
Toluntary  church  principles  were  still  plying  all  their  energies 
to  effect  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  not  a  few 
in  consequence,  even  of  those  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  recent  ecclesiastical  reforms,  were  still  well  enough 
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Cttkt.  V1L   pleased  witb  the  unequirocal  indiGation  wliich  Dr.  Chalmers*  1S34 


Withoat  the 
reforms  of 
18S4lk  not 
even  Dr. 
Chalmers 
could  have 
succeeded  in 
this  movo> 


Tiicts  which 
prove  the 
conuectioa 
of  the 
reforms  of 
1834  with 
the  snhse- 
queut 
triumphs  of 

Church  ex- 


report  contained  of  the  immense  additional  strength  which 
the  cause  of  the  establishment  had  now  acquired. 

Without  the  reforms  in  questron,  not  eren  Dr.  ChahnerB 
could  hare  made  much  way  in  the  eitension  of  the  churcli. 
If  any  would  dispute  this  statement,  they  are  hound  at  least 
to  explain  upon  some  other  principle  the  remarkable  coinci- 
dence which  the  foregoing  narrative  exhibits.  That  illas* 
trioas  man  did  not  become  a  convert  to  the  cause  of  church 
extension  in  1834.  His  heart  had  been  set  upon  it  for 
twenty  years  before.  He  had  expended  upon  it  both  his 
noblest  eloquence  and  his  noblest  efforts  at  a  much  eaiiier 
period;  not  indeed  by  any  means  in  vain,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  but  yet  without  meeting  with  any  senable 
response  from  the  public  mind.  Whence  came  it  that  the 
same  path  in  which  hitherto  he  had  encountered  hardly 
anything  but  obstacles  and  discouragements,  had  now 
become  all  at  once  a  scene  of  such  unexampled  successes! 

It  is  not  intended,  indeed,  to  ascribe  this  remarkable 
change  to  the  exclusive  influence  of  any  single  circumstance. 
Great  movements  are  commonly  the  result  of  a  complex 
cause.     Something  was  due,  undoubtedly,  to  that  stimulus 
to  exertion,  which  the  friends  of  the  established  church  had 
received  from  the  attack  of  its  opponents, — and  still  mors 
to  that  growing  interest  in  the  religious  improvement  of  the 
people,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  himself  had  done  so  much  to 
enlighten  and  increase, — ^but  these  forces  would  have  been 
impotent   witliout   the    concurring   and   contemporaneous 
impulse  which  emanated  from  the  assembly  of  1834.    Facta 
can  be  adduced  which  render  this  statement  indisputable. 
The  church-building  society  of  Glasgow,  which  took  its 
rise  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
have  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole  movement  that  followed, 
proceeded,  from  the  very  firat,  on  the  abolition  of  the  ebapel 


to 
1833. 
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1834  of  ease  sjrstem  as  a  sine  qua  non.    It  bad  eTen  then  beeome  ghat.  vn. 

18^  certain,  that  at  the  approaching  assemblj  thiB  denderatum 
'  vould  be  secured  under  the  ascendency  of  an  eysngelical 
majority:  and  the  society  proceeded  upon  it  accordingly  by 
the  very  title  they  assumed,  as  a  society  for  building  addi- 
tional "  parochial  churches  "  in  Glasgow.  Another  ciroum* 
stance  may  be  noticed  as  conclusive  of  the  same  thing. 
According  to  the  then  existing  law,  when  a  parish  was  sub- 
divided, the  patronage  of  any  parochial  church  erected 
within  the  territory  of  the  original  parish  fell  to  the  patron 
of  that  original  parish.  This  was  a  formidable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  church  extension,  on  the  plan  of  the  Glasgow 
Bociety,  and  which  was  the  only  plan  the  public  were  dis- 
posed to  support*  Men  would  not  give  their  money  to  erect 
and  maintain  new  churches  which  the  caprice  or  tyranny  of 
a  patron,  living  perhaps  in  London  or  Paris,  might  render 
nseless.  To  escape  from  the  disadvantages  and  incon- 
gruities of  the  chapel  of  ease  system,  at  the  expense  of 
falling  under  the  yoke  of  church  patronage,  would  be  to 
make  an  exchange  of  very  questionable  utility.  To  get  rid 
of  this  hinderance  was  felt,  therefore,  on  all  hands,  to  be 
indispensable.  And  accordingly,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Tiie  Gfaugov 
Glasgow  society  were  raising  funds  and  making  all  their  BnUdinf 
preparations  for  a  great  effort  in  the  church  extension  cause,  Coiqnionii'a 
a  bill  was,  through  their  influence,  brought  into  parliament 
to  alter  the  law  of  patronage  in  the  particular  point  above 
alluded  to,  and  that  bill  had  already  passed  the  house  of 
commons,  and  was  in  progress  through  the  house  of  peers 
at  the  moment  when  the  assembly  of  1 834  convened.  While 
the  supreme  court  of  the  church  was  taking  one  grand 
difficulty  out  of  the  way,  by  abolishing  chapels  of  ease,  and 
placing  them  on  the  footing  of  parochial  churches, — ^tho 
legislature,  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  was  removing 
another  difficulty,  by  exempting  these  new  parochial  churches, 
L  U 
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CiAt.Tn.  and  all  others  erected  by  similar  means,  from  tlie  operation  18SI 
of  the  law  of  patronage.  This  act  of  the  legislatore  was  J^ 
completed  shortly  after  the  assembly  rose,  and  ran  in  the 

^^cnotof  following  singularly  explicit  terms;* — *'Be  it  enacted,  dec, 

T^iJSl*^  &c., — ^that  where  any  church,  chapelt  or  other  place  of 
worship,  in  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland,  bailt» 
or  acquired,  and  endowed  by  Toluntaiy  contribution,  shall 
be  erected  into  a  parochial  church,  either  as  an  additional 
church  within  a  parish  already  provided  with  a  parochial 
church,  or  as  the  church  of  a  separate  parish  to  be  erected 
out  of  the  part  or  parts  of  any  existing  parish  or  parishes, 
whether  the  same  be  established  and  erected  quoad  tpiritih 
alia,  by  authoritt  of  tub  cnuBCH  courts  of  tub  bsta- 
BUSHED  CHURCH  OF  BOOTLAND,  or  also  quood  temporoUa^  by 
authority  of  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of  teinds,  neither 
the  king's  majesty,  nor  any  private  person,  nor  any  body 
politic  or  corporate,  having  right  to  the  patronage  of  the 
parish  or  parishes  within  which  such  additional  churches 
shall  be  established,  or  out  of  which  such  new  parishes  shall 
be  erected,  shall  have  any  claim,  right,  or  title  whatsoever 

rhiitetez-  to  the  patronage  of  such  tiewlj  established  churches,  or 

cmptodthe  r  o  j  » 

newcharch.  newly  erected  parishes :  but  the  right  of  presenting  ministeit 
operation  of  thereto,  shall  be  exercised  according  to  the  manner  and 
P«uott»s«.    subject  to  the  conditions  which  shall  be  provided  or  sane^ 
tioned  by  the  church  courts  establishing  the  said  cbnrcbes, 
•— K>r  where  new  parishes  shall  be  erected,  or  shall  be  pre- 
scribed and  regulated  by  the  said  church  couris  erecting  suA 
ftew  pairiehes  into  separate  epiritual  jurisdictkmaf  subject 
always  to  such  alterations  as  shall  be  made  by  the  said 
courts,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  from  tune  to 
time." 
This  act  of  the  state  completed  that  preparatory  process 

«  4  and  6  WHI.  IV.  o.  5— eommonly  called  Colqiihoiin*^  act. 
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1834  which  preceded  and  paved  the  way  for  those  efforts,  the  chiy.til 
^  signal  success  of  which  Dr.  Chalmers  had  the  high  gratifi- 
'  cation  of  announcing,  as  already  described,  to  the  assemhly 
of  the  following  year.  And  the  circumstance  that  even 
the  most  zealous,  and  the  most  liberal  church  eztensionists 
did  not,  and  would  not  advance  a  single  step  in  their  noble 
enterprise,  till  ^ese  important  preliminaries  had  been  all 
definitively  adjusted  and  arranged,  affords  decisive  proof 
that  those  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  distinguished  the 
assembly  of  1834,  are  entitled  to  claim  the  parentage  of 
the  church  extension  scheme.  They  were  the  main  source 
both  of  the  people's  confidence,  and  of  the  people's  liberality.* 

Nor  was  it  a  mere  temporary  burst  of  generosity  and  zeal  The  axue  of 
which  had  now  broken  forth.     Year  after  year  it  continued  tension  iroes 

on  triumph 

to  flow  with  unabating  force.     At  the  assembly  of  1836,  ins  from 


Dr.  Chalmers  reported  as  the  result  of  bis  committee's  ope* 
rations  during  the  preceding  twelvemonths,  twenty-six  ad* 
ditional  churches  as  being  in  progress,  and  money  contri* 
bated  to  the  extent  of  £32,359, 12a.  5id. ;  at  the  assembly 
of  1837»  sixty-seven  churches,  and  £59,311,  6a.  Od. ;  and 
at  the  assembly  of  1838,  thirty-two  churches,  and  £48,683, 
Is,  Aid.  It  thus  appears,  that  during  the  four  years,  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  reforming  assembly  of  1834» 
and  to  the  ascendency  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  coun* 
cils  of  the  church,  no  fewer  than  187  additional  churches 
were  built,  or  in  progress  within  the  pale  of  the  establish* 
ment,  a  number  exactly  three  times  greater  than  had  come 
into  existence  during  the  entire  hundred  years  that  went 
before,-*the  century  of  the  reign  of  moderatism*  The 
amount  of  money  contributed  to  the  church  extension  fund^ 

•  These  additional  &cts  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Glasgow  churcli- 
bnilding  society,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  its  members 
eabscribed  their  money,  will  be  found  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  that 
decision  of  the  house  of  lords,  of  date  Febrnarj  1849,  adverted  to  iu  a 
foot-note,  p.  293. 


yew  to  jf  ear. 
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Cn*y.vn.  during  these  four  memorable  years,  was  no  less  ihaa  the  1834 
ifagniflcent  muDificent  sum  of  £205,930,  14a.  lOid.  ^ 

•umnised  -,.  .„  .  1838 

daring  the       Times  Still  moro  recent,  and  events  still  more  momentons. 

first  four 

{Mrs  or  Dr.  have  famuiarised  men  with  a  scale  of  liberality,  in  support 
eonvener.  of  rellgious  objocts  and  institutions  that  may  weaken  some- 
what the  impression  which  the  amount  now  named  would 
otherwise  have  made.  In  those  days,  however,  that  sum 
was  a  moral  wonder,  the  existence  of  which  well  entitled 
Dr.  Chalmers,  when  he  announced  it  in  his  report  to  the 
^^r.Chtinen'  assembly  of  1838,  to  exclaim,  **  What  other  sinirle  scheme 

report  lot  ^ 

ibJA.         of  christian  benevolence  in  this  country  ever  commanded  so 
noble  an  income  as  one  of  £50,000  per  annum !     On  what 
other  ground,  but  a  deep-rooted  sympathy  for  the  present 
wants  of  our  densely  crowded  cities,  and  overpeopled 
country  parishes,   and   the   persuasion   that   no    likelier 
method  than  the  multiplication  of  our  parochial  churches 
can  be  devised  for  accomplishing  this  moral  regeneration, 
can  the  fact  be  accounted  for  that,  year  after  year,  so 
splendid  an  offering  is  laid  on  the  altar  of  public  liberality  f 
Had  the  cause  of  church  extension  been  based  on  a  de* 
lusion,  that  delusion  would  have  been  dissipated  long  ago. 
Had  the  operations  of  the  committee  not  harmonised  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  country  at  large,  they  never  would 
have  commanded  an  amount  and  continuance  of  pecuniary 
support,  altogether  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
christian  beneficence  in  this  part  of  the  British  empire. 
^luJtb*      ^^^  "  ^^^"^  *°y  premonitory  symptom  yet  of  declining 
cauie  coo-    fervour  in  the  cause  among  the  people  of  Scotland.     Their 
SSPi**    heart  beats  as  warmly  as  ever,  and  with  as  healthy  and 
ever.  vigorous  a  pulse  towards  the  ehurch  of  their  fathers:  and 

more  than  one  intimation  is  already  before  the  committee, 
which  prompts  the  well-grounded  anticipation  that  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  as  encouraging  as  the  past,  or  even  still 
more  abundantly." 
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1834      It  seemed  indeed  as  if  at  length,  under  a  reforming  and  Cvif.viL 
iA^  eyangelical  eetablishmenty  the  inestimable  blessings  of  re-  Cheerio^ 
'  ligton  vere  about  to  be  carried  to  the  homes  of  even  the  miS^^ 
poorest  and  most  destitute  in  the  land ;  and  had  the  govem-  openins 
ment  of  the  countrj  come  timeouslj  and  heartily  to  the  cCurdu 
chnreh's  aid,  Scotland  might  haye  shown  again  what  a 
scriptorally-constttuted  and  well-wrought  church  establish- 
ment can  do  for  the  well-being  of  a  nation.     Valuable  and 
influential  as  the  new  churches  were,  both  they  and  Uie 
former  chapels  of  ease  laboured  under  the  serious  disad- 
▼antage  of  being  unendowed.     Left  in  consequence  to  de- 
pend  for  support  on  the  pew-rents  and  other  contributions 
of  those  who  frequented  them,  a  barrier  existed  to  their 
full  efficiency  in  those  yeiy  districts  where,  owing  to  the 
poverty  and  irreligion  of  the  people,  they  were  most  urgently 
required.     Hen  have  no  natural  appetite  for  spiritual  things. 
They  do  not  resort  to  the  house  of  God  as  they  resort  to 
the  market>place,  under  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  desires  To  leave  the 
which  they  are  eager  to  indulge.     It  is  not  enough,  there-  regulate  ui« 
fore,  that  in  the  midst  of  an  unffodly  neifi:hbourhood  a  aaieinthe 
church  has  been  reared  and  opened.     Its  minister  must  go  reiigiun. 
forth  according  to  the  aggressive  system  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
accompanied  by  all  the  other  christian  agencies  he  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  surrounding  population,  to  allure. 
them  towards  it     And  to  enable  him  to  do  this  both  freely 
and  perseyeringly,  it  is  obviously  indispensable,  that  to 
some  extent  at  least  his  temporal  subsistence  be  derived 
from  an  external  source.     Without  this  he  can  neither  deal  importaiice 

Of  endow* 

with  those  whom  he  seeks  to  reclaim  in  a  character  suf-  meute 

lor  Uie 

ficieatly  independent,  nor  can  he  offer  sufficient  facilities  to  cbarchef  of 

1  1  «  ««•*.•  ^"*  poorer 

the  poorer  and  more  careless  to  attend  on  his  ministrations,  duuioe. 
It  is  on  these  grounds  the  best  argument  for  church  endow- 
ments rests. 

To  a  national  church,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
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CHAv/m.  at  least  offering  to  the  entire  body  of  the  people  the  inBtroc-  1884 

tions  and  ordinances  of  religion,  the  duty  of  the  state  would  «^^ 

seem  to  be,  to  afford  such  assistance  out  of  the  public  funds 

as  might  be  requisite  for  that  end«     A  claim  of  this  nature 

the  church  had  been  making  for  some  time  without  success, 

when  at  length,  in  1835,  it  was  admitted  by  the  gOTorn- 

ment  to  be  at  least  deserving  of  consideration ;  for  in  the 

course  of  that  year  a  royal  commission  was  issued  to  in- 

Rnyaienm-    quiro  *'into  the  opportunities  of  religious  worship  and 

jwued  in      means  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  pastoral  superinten* 

quire  into '  deuco  afforded  to  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and  how  far  tliese 

datitaUon   were  of  avail  for  the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of 

'  the  poor  and  the  working-classes,  and  with  that  view  to 

obtain  information  respecting  their  stated  attendance  in 

places  of  public  worship^  and  their  actual  connection  with 

any  religious  denomination:   and  to  inquire  what  funds 

were  then  or  might  thereafter  be  available  for  the  purpose 

of  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and  to  report  from 

time  to  time,  that  such  remedies  might  be  applied  to  any 

existing  evils,  as  parliament  might  think  fit."     It  is  abon- 

Tiie  oonniffl.  dantly  well  known  that  the  inquiries  of  this  eommissioD 

■•on  Dot  dia-  "^  ^       ^ 

posed  to  yrere  not  conducted  upon  the  principle  of  magnifying  the 
tiiecharch'i  church's  casc.  Everything  was  done,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  were  unfriendly  to  the  establishment,  to  make  the 
spiritual  destitution  existing  in  the  community  appear  aa 
small  as  possible :  and  it  is  stating  it  moderately  to  say, 
tliat  the  efforts  made  for  this  purpose  were  not  discouragod 
by  the  commission.  And  yet,  after  all,  this  was  the  de- 
plorable result  which  their  report  exhibited ;  first,  that  in 
Xeportofthe  the  single  city  of  Edinburgh  **  there  is  a  large  number  of 

com  minion  o  *f  o  «» 

M  to  the      persons  capable  of  attending  who  habitually  absent  them- 

deetitutioa   selves  from  public  worship:"  and  that  this  number  could 

borsh^d    '*  not  be  less  than  from  40,000  to  50,000,  according  to  the 

age  at  which  children  may  be  supposed  capable  of  attending 
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1S34  church.*'  And  next,  that  in  Glasgow  **  upwards  of  66,0009  Canw.TiL 
l^R  exclusiye  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  are  not  in  the 
'  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  understood  by  the  ministers  of  the  several  congrega- 
tions,*' and  that,  "after  makmg  allowance  for  old  and  infirm 
persons,  and  those  who  may  necessarily  be  absent,  that  num- 
ber cannot  be  stated  at  less  than  55,000."  These  were 
the  sunken  and  degraded  masses  upon  whose  pitiable  con- 
dition,— ^pitiable  both  for  time  and  eternity, — Dr.  Chalmers 
had  striven,  many  years  before,  to  turn  the  consideration  of 
men  in  power.  No  wonder  that  now,  when  their  own  officers 
had  at  length  laid,  in  part  at  least,  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  them,  he  looked  with  both  eagerness  and  confidence 
for  their  immediate  interposition. 

A  deputation,  headed  by  himself,  had  been  sent  by  the  The  ooannis. 
assembly  to  London  in  1835,  to  solicit  endowments  for  the  been  iuoed 
new  churches  which  his  great  scheme  of  church  extension  queooe  of 
was  fast  summonmg  mto  existence;  but  the  issuing  of  the  of  the 
royal  commission  of  inquiry  was  all  the  answer  they  ob-  entreaties 
tained.     And  when  at  length,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  ject. 
the  blue  books  of  the  commission  had  been  laid  on  the 
tables  of  parliament,  certifying  the  existence,  in  the  two 
chief  cities  of  Scotland,  of  a  spiritual  destitution  so  ezten* 
sive  and  alarming  as  that  which  the  foregoing  quotations 
describe,  the  call  upon  the  goTcmment  was  once  more  re^ 
newed  by  the  church.     It  was,  however,  renewed  in  vain. 
Something  was,  indeed,  proposed  by  government  to  be  done. 
A  scheme  was  talked  of,  according  to  which  what  are  called  '^f^f^ 
the  bishop's  teinds, — the  teinds  attached  in  former  times  to  endowmenti 

*  propOBea  by 

the  Scottish  bishoprics,  and  which  had  lapsed  to  the  crown  ^^^  sorern« 
on  the  abolition  of  prelacy, — might  be  appropriated  in  pro- 
viding so  far  for  the  exigencies  of  the  church.     Another 
part  of  this  scheme  was  to  alter  the  law  regarding  the  ua« 
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GiupjOL  exhausted  teinds,*  80  aa  to  relax  those  restrictions,  deseribed  18S4 
iu  a  preceding  chapter*  and  the  operation  of  which,  as  there  .^ 
stated,  had  been  to  render  these  teinds  praoticallj  inaocea- 
sible  for  the  purposes  of  church  extension.  The  pnject 
was  surrounded  by  so  many  insuperable  difiBculties,  and  was 
altogether  so  unsuited  to  the  case,  that  most  men  were 
tempted  to  think  the  goremment  never  meant  it  as  any- 
thing more  than  one  of  those  ingenious  de?ices  to  which 
pditicians  sometimes  hare  recourse,  in  order  to  put  an  in> 
The  poke  of  convenient  question  aside.  This,  at  least,  was  evidently  the 
opiniaii  of^  mind  of  an  illustrious  duke,  with  whom  the  church's  depota- 
■ndofthc^  tion  had  occasion  to  qonfer  regarding  it.  "Gentlemen," 
S^Ksrch.  said  he,  "you  will  get  nothing.  That  is  my  opinion.  I 
am  sorry  for  it ;  but  so  you  will  find  it.  You  have  two 
parses  against  you — ^the  radicals,  with  Lord  Brougham  at 
their  head ;  and  the  government,  who  are  really  as  much 
opposed  to  you  as  the  radicals.  I  believe,"  he  said,  "  thej 
will  not  be  able, — or,  at  least,  it  will  be  with  great  difficulty 
if  they  succeed, — ^to  carry  through  the  grant  of  the  bishops* 
teinds.  They  are  part  of  the  consoUdated  fund ;  they  will 
need  an  act  to  get  them  out ;  and  I  doubt  if  they  will  ob- 
tain it  from  the  commons.  The  other  part  of  their  mea- 
sure, altering  the  law  as  to  the  unexhausted  teinds,  and 
which  affects  the  rights  of  property,  I  think  they  will  get 
through  the  lower  house.  There  is  some  robbery  to  be 
committed  by  that  part  of  the  plan,"  he  said,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile,  "  and  that  is  a  great  recommendation  to 
any  measure  in  present  times.  But  my  firm  conviction  is," 
he  again  repeated,  "that  you  will  get  nothing.  The  real 
question  which  now  divides  this  country,  and  which  truly 

*  That  is,  the  snrplas  tithe  remaining  in  poflsettion  of  the  heritors,  or 
proprietora  of  land,  and  intended  by  law  to  be  arailable,  under  authority 
of  the  court  of  teinda,  for  the  pnrpoeet  of  the  ehiffoh. 
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1S34  drnJas  the  house  of  commons,  is  just  this, — church,  or  no  Chap.vil 
183S  <'^°'^^*     People  talk  of  the  war  in  Spain  and  the  Canada 
'  question ;  hut  all  that  is  of  little  moment.     The  real  ques- 
tion  is,  church,  or  no  church:    and  the  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons, — a  small  majority,  it  is  true,  hut  still  a 
majority, — are  practically  against  it.     It  is  a  melancholy 
sta^e  of  things,  hut  such  appears  to  me  to  he  the  actual 
position  in  which  we  now  stand."* 
The  Tiews  of  puhlic  men,  and  especially  of  those  belong-  TheTiAwsor 

,     ,      pnblio  nco. 

ing  to  the  liberal  school  of  politics,  have  undergone,  within  and  «qi«. 
the  last  ten  years,  so  great  a  change  on  the  whole  question  Uberaipoiiti. 


of  church  endowments,  it  seems  already  difficult  to  believe  changed  ia 

that,  in  1838,  matters  could  possibly  have  been  in  the  raohqae^ 

position  above  described.     Now-a-days,  in  place  of  resist-  ma. 
iug  all  endowments  for  religious  purposes,  the  tendency  is 
rather  to  offer  them  indiscriminately  to  every  ecclesiastical 
body  that  will  accept  them.     Instead  of  refusing  the  claims  inttnd  of 

of  existing  establishments,  or  threatening  to  take  from  them  cujuc^m^ 

the  endowments  they  at  present  possess,  the  ambition  of  th^te 

all  parties  in  the  state  seems  now  to  be  to  call  a  new  to  aido«'!Si 

establishment  into  existence,  by  endowing,  almost  against  espemiiT* 

ita  will,  the  Irish  branch  of  the  church  of  Rome.     The  on 


I  liberalism  which  formerly  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  religion  of  any  kind,  has  become  quite  disposed  to 
have  to  do  with  religion  of  every  kind,  or  at  least  of  every 
kind  that  will  be  subservient  to  political  uses  or  ends. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  did  an  evangelical  establishment, — bent 
upon  executing  its  divine  commission  without  respect  of 
persons,  and  crossing  often  in  its  course  of  straightforward 
and  fearless  integrity,  the  crooked  schemes  of  time-serving 
politicians, — exist  at  this  moment  in  Scotland,  it  would 
find  as  much  and  as  vehement  opposition  to  a  demand  for 

•  From  MS.  notes  in  ponosion  of  the  author,  who  acted  as  aecretafy 
to  the  deputation. 
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Chat.  TO,  additional  endowmentB,  as  the  chnrcli  of  Scotland  actoally  1BS4 

encountered  ten  years  ago.     But,  however  this  may  be,  .^ 

there  can  he  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an j  one  acquainted 

with  the  state  of  parties  in  parliament,  at  the  period  abofe 

alluded  to,  that  the  statement  given  to  the  deputation  from 

the  church  of  Scotland  upon  that  subject,  was  strictly  and 

literally  true.     And  the  fact,  that  in  the  judgment  of  one 

so  singularly  sagacious  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  tiie 

The  oppoti-    church  establishments  of  the  country  had  then  so  littie  to 

dowmenu    look  for  at  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  serves  only  the 

proved  how  more  dearly  to  show  both  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of 

wiielv  tlie 

cimrchiiad  that  courso  which  the  church  of  Scotland  had  been  for 

acted  in 

•trengUien-  some  years  pursuing,  in  throwing  herself  more  and  more 
among  Ler   upou  the  affections  and  support  of  the  people.     Even  the 

OVA  people. 

church  of  England,  that  now  seems  so  secure,  was  not  m« 

sensible  to  the  danger  which  then  threatened  her.     It  was 
in  the  spring  of  that  year  that  Dr.  Chalmers  delivered,  in 
London,  his  well-known  lectures  on  church  establishments. 
And  it  is  a  circumstance  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that 
those  views  of  the  church's  independence  of  secular  control, 
in  all  matters  spiritual,  which  have  been  traced  in  the 
earlier  chapters  of  this  work,  and  upon  which  she  had  pro- 
ceeded in  adopting  the  measures  of  1834,  were  the  veiy 
views  which  Dr.  Chalmers  proclaimed  in  London,  not  only 
without  offence,  but  amid  thunders  of  applause.     It  was  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  most  influential  audiences  that 
ever  assembled  in  the  metropolis,  including  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament, 
and  of  the  leading  prelates  of  the  church  of  England,  the 
'J^^'jfjJJ^J  Scottish  presbyterian  minister  spoke  as  follows  t — "Thers 
iideiSSd-"**  '*  ^  **^^  ^^  *^®  members  of  the  church  of  Scotland  an  in- 
Chwchof*  ^«P®°<^®^*   voice  from  within,  and  from  without  there  is 
h^uidOT  "^  power  or  authority  whatever  in  matters  eccleaiaaticsL 
icciuree.      ^j^hey  who  feel  dislike  to  an  establishment,  do  so  in  genenl. 
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1834  beoaose  of  tbeir  recoil  from  all  contact  and  communication  Cttk^.ni 

.}^^  with  the  state.     We  have  no  other  communication  with  the 
1838« 

state  than  that  of  being  maintained  by  it  t  after  which,  we 

are  left  to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  our  great  home 
mission  with  all  the  puritji  and  the  piety,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  any  missionary  board.     We  are  exposed  to  nothing 
from  without,  which  can  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  apostoli- 
cal character^  if  ourselves  do  not  violate  it.     In  things 
ecclesiastical,  we  decide  alL     Some  of  these  things  may  bo 
done  wrong  ;  hut  still,  they  are  our  majorities  which  do  it. 
They  are  not — they  cannot  be  forced  upon  us  from  without. 
We  own  no  head  of  the  church  hut  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
—whatever  is  done  ecclesiastically,  is  done  by  our  ministers 
acting  in  His  name,  and  in  perfect  submission  to  His  au- 
thority.     Implicated  as  the  church  and  the  state  are  His  ?iev  or 
imagined  to  be,  they  are  not  so  implicated  as  that,  without  conDeetioa 
the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  full  and  final  SllVeen 
effect  can  be  given  to  any  proceeding  by  which  the  good  of  state  in 
Christianity,  and  the  religion  of  our  people  maybe  affected. 
There  is  not  a  clerical  appointment  which  can  take  place  in 
any  one  of  our  parishes,  till  we  have  sustained  it.     Even 
the  law  of  patronage,  right  or  wrong,  is  in  force,  not  by  the 
power  of  the  state,  but  by  the  permission  of  the  church,  and 
with  all  its  fancied  omnipotence,  has  no  other  basis  than 
that  of  our  majorities  to  rest  upon.     It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that,  in  things  ecclesiastical,  the  highest  power  of 
our  church  is  amenable  to  no  higher  power  on  earth  for  its 
decisions.     It  can  exclude,  it  can  deprive,  it  can  depose  at 
pleasure.      External  force  might  make  an  obnoxious  in- 
dividual the  holder  of  a  benefice ;  but  there  is  no  external 
force  in  these  realms  that  could  make  him  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland.     There  is  nothing  which  the  state  can 
do  to  our  independent  and  indestructible  church,  but  strip 
ber  of  its  temporalities.      Nee  tamen  consumebahjur;   she 
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Cbav/vil  would  remain  a  ohurch  notwitbBUmding,-- as  strong  as  ever  1834 
in  tbe  props  of  her  own  moral  and  inherent  greatness.  And  .  ^ 
though  shrivelled  in  all  her  dimensions  by  the  moral  injurj 
inflicted  on  manj  thousands  of  families*  she  would  be  at 
least  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  reverenee  of  her  country's 
population.     She  was  as  much  a  church  in  her  days  of 
suffermg,  as  in  her  days  of  outward  security  and  triumph, 
— ^when  a  wandering  outcast*  with  nothing  but  the  moun* 
tain  breezes  to  play  around  her*  and  nought  bnt  the  cavee 
of  the  earth  to  shelter  her, — as  now,  when  admitted  to  the 
bowers  of  an  establishment.     The  magistrate  might  with- 
draw his  protection,  and  she  cease  to  be  an  establishment 
any  longer, — ^but,  in  all  the  high  matters  of  sacred  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  she  would  be  the  same  as  before. 
With  or  without  an  establishment,  she,  in  these,  is  the  un« 
fettered  mistress  of  her  doiugs.     The  king,  by  himself  or 
by  his  representative,  might  be  the  spectator  of  our  pro* 
The  meraorap  ceedings ;  but  what  Lord  Chatham  said  of  the  poor  man's 
of  Lord       house,  is  true  in  all  its  parts  of  the  church  to  which  I  have 
applied  by    the  honour  to  belong. — '  In  England,  every  man's  house  is 
men  to  the  his  casUe,' — ^not  that  it  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  battle- 
Sootiaad.     ments.     It  may  be  a  straw-built  shed.      Every  wind  of 
heaven  may  whistle  round  it, — every  element  of  heaven 
may  enter  it, — ^but  the  king  cannot,  the  king  dare  not'* 

In  regard  to  this  brilliant  passage  there  is  a  fact  not  un-> 

deserving  of  notice.     Attempts  have  been  often  made  to 

diminish  the*  value  of  that  testimony  to  the  truth  and 

righteousness  of  the  cause  of  the  church's  spiritual  liberty 

The  u«eitioD  that  was  derived  from  the  adhesion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  to  the 

Chaimen     party  who  SO  resolutcly  maintained  it  in  the  ten  years'  con- 

spmtuai  in.'  flict.     It  has  been  said,  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  ignorance,  that 

vfewBiatobi  in  the  beginning  of  that  conflict  he  had  no  sympathy  with 

vean'  con-   the  vicws  of  those  with  whom  he  was  outwardly  associated ; 

that  the  influence  and  the  urgency  of  youthful  sealots  first 
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1S34  drew  him  into  the  straggle,  and  afterwards  drote  him  on.  Chat.  Tit 
1838.  OTerbearing  his  own  better  judgment  and  his  own  joster 
▼iews  I     It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  ground  taken  by 
the  church  against  the  courts  of  law  in  the  disrnption  con* 
trorersy  was  never,  at  any  period  of  the  contest,  more 
broadly  stated  than  in  the  noble  paragraph  cited  above. 
And  yet,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  reference,  at  its 
close,  to  the  striking   and  memorable   words  of   Lord 
Chatham,  the  entire  passage,  vtrbaHxm  et  Uteratmf  is  taken 
from  a  sermon  ''on  religions  establishments,  preached  by  the  He  had  jmh- 
Rev.  Pr.  Chalmers,  in  St.  Gorge's  church,  Edinburgh,  before  Tiem  n 
the  socie^  for  the  daughters  of  the  clergy,  in  May,  1829!"  mi"* 
So  little  had  he  to  learn  from  others  concerning  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  disraption  controversy,  that  five  years 
before  the  controversy  commenced  that  principle  was  as  fully 
before  his  mind,  and  its  magnitude  was  as  thoroughly  real- 
ized, as  when  he  left  the  establishment  for  its  sake. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  a  very  silly 
story  that  this  passage  from  the  London  lectures  has  been 
adduced.  It  has  been  brought  forward  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  to  the 
danger  which  at  that  time  threatened  even  the  English 
church  establishment.  Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  such  dangers  could  have  brought  nine  bishops 
at  once  to  listen  to  a  presbyterian  minister  defending  the 
connection  of  church  and  state;  and  there  was  but  one 
theory  of  that  connection  which  Dr.  Chalmers  would  under- 
take to  vindicate,  the  theory  that  had  been  realized  in  the 
church  of  Scotland.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  monstrous  There  uemed 
in  that  theoty  then;   conservative  peers  and  statesmen  thing?"* 


could  hear  it  propounded  with  the  utmost  complacency,  ^S^^w* 

because  in  an  hour  of  peril  it  proved  by  far  the  most  efiPec-  proponiided 

tive  argument  against  those  who  were  striving  to  do  all  libLomdon 

religious  establishments  away«    Posterity  will  not  fail  to  ^^^"^ 
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QBkT.vu,  mark  that,  when  the  danger  had  disappeared,  the  very  same  183i 
individualfl  concurred  in  1843  in  driving  Dr.  Ghahners  finom  .^ 
his  place,  and  in  rending  the  church  to  which  he  helonged 
asunder  from  the  state,  rather  than  sanction  the  rerj  views 
which  thej  had  themselves  applauded  to  the  echo  in  1838. 
^«  i^o<»       Neverj  perhaps,  did  God,  in  His  providence  offer  to  men 
>  ^t)   ^°  P<>^^'  ^  ^^^^  glorious  opportunity  of  blessing  their  cons* 
i^nsd  ^^^^^  try  than,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  was  presented  to  the 
bleu  the     rulers  of  this  land.     Here  was  a  great  religious  institution^ 
strong  in  the  historical  recollections  and  hereditary  attach- 
ments of  the  people;  and  stronger  still  in  the  scriptural 
purity  of  its  faith,  in  the  reviving  warmth  of  its  evangeliesl 
spirit,  in  the  popular  character  of  its  free  constitution,  in 
the  earnestness  of  its  desires,  and  in  the  unprecedented 
vigour  of  its  efforts  and  liberality  of  its  contributions,  for 
the  public  good.      If  ever  that  preserving  salt,  which  a 
living  Christianity  alone  supplies,  was  to  be  lodged  in  the 
very  heart,  and  in  the  lowest  depths  of  those  corrupting 
masses  that  were  fast  accumulating  on  the  ground  floor  of 
society,  and  are  now  so  fearfully  endangering  the  stabili^ 
of  the  whole  social  edifice,  it  was   by  such  means  and 
agencies  as  the  church  of  Scotland,  led  on  by  Dr.  Chalmen, 
was  multiplying  on  every  hand ;  and  which  it  needed  only 
a  very  limited  assistance  from  the  state  to  have  multiplied 
still  more,  and  so  as  to  have  made  them  co-extensive  with 
the  spiritual  destitution  of  this  northern  kingdom.     If  the 
church,  through  the  generous  kindness  of  her  own  mem- 
bers, at  her  own  expense,  reared  the  places  of  worship,  the 
state  need  not  have  grudged  the  little  help  that  was  neces- 
Thettutntie  s^ry,  in  order  to  bring  their  services  withm  the  reach  of  the 
cUdUi^'liumblest  and  poorest  of  the  people.     "We  seek  by  it," 
tel^u^t    Baid  the  eloquent  expounder  of  that  claim,  "  no  increase  to 
tSe^nrn.  ^^^J  ^^  o^'i*  H^ings ;  and  as  we  have  no  pluralities,  each  of 
our  new  churches  must  be  occupied  by  a  distinct  and  adfii- 
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1334  tional  ecclesiastic*     Let  the  goTernment  themselTCB  deter>  Cha^.tii. 

IbSs  ™^®  ^^*^  ^^  revenue  ought  to  be;  and  then,  for  e?eiy 
'  ahilllng  they  contribute  thereto,  bj  a  grant  from  the  trea- 
fiury,  let  that  shilling  go  liot  in  augmentation  to  him,  but 
in  deduction  from  the  seat-rents,  which  we  are  at  present 
forced  to  demand  from  the  general  population*  We  repeat, 
then,  that  the  terminus  ad  quern  of  our  proposition  is  not 
any  personal  object  of  our  own,  but  the  public  object  of  a 
cheap  christian  education  to  the  community  at  large.  We 
knock  at  the  door  of  government,  not  in  the  crouching  The  ebiirch 
attitude  of  suppliants  for  ourselves,  but  in  the  firm  and  isuwen' 
high  attitude  of  donors^— with  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  suppUuiL 
or  a  hundred  and  eighty  new  churches  as  an  offering  to  a 
cause  of  highest  patriotism,  and  saying — '  This  is  our  con* 
tribution — What  is  yours? *  It  is  not  true,  as  represented, 
that  we  stand  before  them  as  so  many  fawning  and  pampered 
ecclesiastics,  bent  on  the  further  aggrandizement  of  our- 
selves or  of  our  order.  We  appear  for  the  families  of  our 
peasants,  and  our  artizans,  and  our  men  of  handicraft  and 
hard  labour.  We  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  class  to  whom  law  has  given  no  other 
representatives  of  their  own, — of  the  unfranchised  multi* 
tude  who  are  without  a  vote,  and  without  a  voice  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Our  sacred  object  b  the  moral  well- 
being  of  that  mighty  host  who  swarm  and  overspread  the 
ground  floor  of  the  fabric  of  our  commonwealth;  and  after 
the  mists  of  prejudice  and  misconception  have  cleared  away, 
our  ultimate  hope  of  success,  under  heaven,  is  in  the  inherent 
and  essential  popularity  of  our  cause."* 

Chiefly,  it  is  believed,  under  the  influence  of  that  hostile  "^'^^^ 
political  pressure,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  alluded,  J^^^ 
as  being  at  the  time  so  strong  against  religious  establish-  eodowmeuu 
ments  in  general,  the  government  did  nothing.     Their  owa 
•  Chabnen  on  Chutrdk  SitaUithmenUy  pp.  109, 110» 
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CgAF.vn,  propoeal,  limited  and  defective  as  it  was,  was  allowed  to  18S4 

drop,  aod  the  chureh  was  left  to  prosecate  her  great  enter-  ^' 

prise  onsupported  and  alone. .  And  nothing,  asAiredly,  bat 

the  immense  hold  which  the  reforming  policy  and  ^e 

revived  evangelism  of  the  chnreh  had  given  her  of  the 

affections  of  her  people,  conld  have  enabled  her  to  achieve, 

nnatded,  those  triumphs  in  the  caose  of  church  extension 

which  have  been  already  described,  and  which,  in  the  face 

of  all  the  discouragements  enconntered  on  the  side  of  the 

government,  went  on  increasing  every  day. 

Thefnritior      Nor  W&8  it  by  any  means  in  the  home  department  alone 

■Meadenqr  that  the  ffuits  of  evangelical  ascendency  in  the  manage- 

limited  to     mcnt  of  chufch  affairs  appeared.     The  reader,  doabtless, 

s«id.  has  not  forgotten  the  anti-missionary  assembly  of  1796.     It 

was  natural,  and  indeed  inevitable,  that  with  the  increasiug 

numbers,  and  influence  of  evangelical  men  in  the  courts  of 

the  church,  a  better  state  of  feeling  would  begin  to  show 

itself  in  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  even  before  the 

A  ninionary  direction  of  its  business  had  passed  into  their  hands.     Five 

spirit  ha4 

been  grow,  or  siz  years  anterior  to  that  period,  such  was  already  the 

init  in  tlio 

ChoKh.  reaction  in  favour  of  those  views,  for  which  Dr.  Erskine 
and  his  little  band  of  evangelical  supporters  had  struggled 
in  vain  thirty  years  before,  that  a  proposal  to  enter  on  the 
work  of  foreign  missions  now  received  the  unanimous 
sanction  of  the  general  assembly.  At  the  head  of  the 
committee  which  was  accordingly  appointed,  was  placed 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh. 
He  was  not  perhaps  the  individual  whom  it  would  have 
occurred  to  an  onlooker  to  propose  for  that  office.  His 
cold  and  somewhat  rigid  character,  and  the  prominent 
place  he  had  long  occupied  in  the  leadership  of  a  party 
never  known  for  zeal  in  missionary  schemes,  would  pro- 
bably have  led  any  one  who  was  in  quest  of  a  suitable 
director  for  this  new  enterprise  to  look  elsewhere.    And 
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1834  yot,  Dr.   Inglis  had  many  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  Chap.  vii. 
-I  f oo  undertake  tliis  task  with  emipent  advantaire  to  the  cause.  Chaneter  o/ 

iooo.  _  i.  1   .       ti  ..  .         thoRev.  Inr. 

t^ossessed  of  a  powerful  intellect,  of  uncommon  sagacity,  ingiis,tbe 
and  of  remarkable    talents    for    business,   the    practical  rener  or  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  establishing  the  mission  could  on  ¥anigh 

Minions* 

not  well  have  been  in  safer  hands.  And  if  awanjbing  some- 
what in  that  religious  earnestness,  and  depth  of  devotional 
feeling,  so  necessary  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  public 
sympathy  in  such  a  cause,  he  was  at  least  sincerely  and 
increasingly  interested  in  its  prosperity.  Not  mingling 
much,  in  his  later  years,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  party  to 
which  he  continued  to  belong,  it  is  believed  he  found  in  hia 
new  office  more  congenial  employment.  He  died  before 
the  disruption  controversy  began,  and  it  is  therefore  useless 
to  conjecture  what  part  he  would  have  taken  in  it  had  he 
lived.  In  his  able  "  vindication  of  ecclesiastical  establish-  Dr.  ip^\%* 
ments,*'  he  has  certainly  laid  down  principles  which  no  tioiiof>:c. 
ingenuity  can  reconcile  with  those  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Kttniiiinu. 


the  civil  courts  which  his  party  sanctioned.     *'  The  king- 
dom of  Christ,"  said  Dr.  Inglis,  "  is  not  only  spiritual,  but 
independent.     No  earthly  government  has  a  right  to  over* 
rale  or  control  it."     •     •     •     "  If  any  civil  government, 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  the  welfare  of  Christ^s 
spiritual  kingdom,  shali  usurp  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
jurisdiction, — ^if  a  civil  government  sliali  attempt  to  direct 
the  appropriate  concerns  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ, 
by  either    superseding,   or   controlling  its  separate  and  M^^niih* 
independent  power  for  (he  regulation  of  its  own  spiritual  ^^''^H'^. 
and  inherent  interests, — ^if  a  civil  government  shall  pretend  dependence 
to  regpilate  the  administration  of  its  ordinances,  or  to  pro-  ^f^^  *• 
nounce  judgment  on  the  qualifications  of  its  ministers,  that  r%bt. 
government  is  so  far  an  adversary  of  Christ  and  of  His 
cause  in  the  world."*     Thcr^  is  enough,  in  these  few 

*  Vindication  of  Ecclenoitical  Ettablt$hmenttt  \>j  John  Inglis,  D.D., 
pp.  102, 103. 
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Cmr.YiL  fvorcls,  to  vindicate  CTerjtbiiig  essential  in  that  course,  1S34 
which,  in  the  conflict  between  the  cirii  and  ecclesiastical    ^ 
courts,  the  evangelical  party  pursued. 

Without  in  the  least  disparaging  the  support  which,  under 

*  the  management  of  Dr.  Inglis,  was  given  bj  manj  members 

of  the  moderate  party  to  the  foreign  missions  scheme,  it 

will  not  be  questioned  bj  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 

the  subject,  that  its  life  and  strength  came  from  the  other 

IncreMm;;     gide.     Undeniable  it  is  that  this  scheme,  in  common  with 

proBptnty  of  ■ 

the  miniou-  all  the  rost,  acquired  fresh  force  from  and  after  the  assem- 
Hubteqnent-  bly  of  1834.  During  the  year  preceding  that  assembly, 
the  revenue  of  the  foreign  missions  scheme  was  £2,736. 
In  1838,  it  had  risen  to  £7,589.  It  would  be  unieason- 
able  and  unjust,  however,  not  to  allow  that  for  this  rapidly 
increasing  liberality  one  important  and  influential  cause 
was  to  be  found  in  the  presence,  at  the  period  in  question, 
of  that  most  distinguished  and  devoted  missionary  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Duff.  It  was  4;o  him  the  founding  of  the  church's  now 
well-known  India  mission  had  been  intrusted.  Compelled 
to  seek  in  the  climate  of  his  native  Scotland,  the  health 
which  jungle  fever  and  his  ^wu  incessant  toils  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Ganges  had  already  nearly  destroyed,  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  general  assembly  of  1835,  and  the 
speech  which  on  that  occasion  he  delivered,  and  the  sensa- 
tion which  it  produced,  none  who  were  present  can  ever 
forget.  What  a  contrast  to  those  days  of  cold  and  lifeless 
indifference,  or  rather  of  semi-infidel  antipathy  to  the 
missionary  cause,  when  in  that  same  supreme  court  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  the  obligation  to  send  the  gospel  to  the 
Contr»it  M    heathen  had  been  all  but  denied !     Less  than  forty  years 

10  the  mis* 

•tonaryspi-  divided  1796  from  1835,  but  the  change  which  during  that 

rit,  between  ,  t     ,      i         t  -t  t 

the  ABiem.  interval  the  assembly  had  underrone,  amounted  to  a  revora- 

hliwofl70C    .  ^^  ,     ,      ,     ,  .  ,  g, 

%uai9;i5.  tion.  Not  only  had  tho  representatives  and  successors  or 
Dr.  Erskine's  minority  become  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
church,  but  even  modcratism  itself  had  learned  to  speak 
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IS34  with  another  tonguo.     If  it  had  still  its  Hamiltons  and  Chap.vtl 
IRSA  ^^^^J^^i  ^^^7  ^^1*®  B^  ^^^  A^  ^^^^^  affected  by  the  new 
influences  that  were  abroad,  as  to  consent  to  swim  with  a 
current  whose  force  they  could  no  longer  stem.      Dead, 
indeed,  must  that  heart  have  been  that  did  not  thrill  with 
strong  emotion  while  the  eloquent  and  devoted  missionary, 
fresh  from  those  scenes  of  moral  and  spiritual  desolation 
which  overspread  the  vast  continent  of  India,  thundered  in 
the  ears  of  the  assembly  this  trumpet  call  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord,  to  tlie  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
**  Ah,  long,  too  long  has  India  been  a  theme  for  the  visions  TiteBer. 
of  poets  and  the  dreams  of  romance.     Too  long  has  it  been  speech  in  the 
enshrined  in  the  sparkling  bubbles  of  a  vapoury  sentimen-  lyso."'  ^ 
talism.     One's  heart  is,  indeed,  sickened  with  the  eternal 
song  of  its  balmy  skies  and  voluptuous  gales, — its  golden 
dews  and  pageantry  of  blossoms, — its  flelds  of  paradise 
and  bowers 

Intwining  amaranthine  flowers, — 

its  blaze  of  suns  and  torrents  of  eternal  light.  One*s 
heart  is  sickened  with  this  eternal  song,  when  above  wo 
behold  nought  but  the  spiritual  gloom  of  a  gathering 
tempest  relieved  by  the  lightning  glance  of  the  Almighty's 
indignation, — around  a  waste  moral  wilderness,  where  'all 
life  dies  and  death  lives,' — and  underneath  one  vast  cata- 
comb of  immortal  souls  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Let  us  arise  and  resolve  that  henceforward  these  'climes  of  nw*pp«^oB 

behiiU  of 

the  sun*  shall  not  be  viewed  merely  as  a  storehouse  of  in«^ 
flowers  for  poetry,  and  figures  for  rhetoric,  and  bold  strokes 
for  oratory ;  but  shall  become  the  climes  of  a  better  sun, 
even  the  Sun  of  Righteousness, — the  nursery  of  plants  of 
renown  that  shall  bloom  and  blossom  in  the  regions  of 
immortality.  Let  us  arise  and  revive  the  genius  of  the 
olden  time;   lot  ns  revive  the  spirit   of  our   forefathers. 
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CnAP.  Yii.  Like  them  let  hb  uosbeath  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, — ^nnfutl  1S34 

the  banner  of  the  croea, — sound  the  gospel  trump  of  jubilee.  ^ 

Like  them  let  us  enter  into  a  solemn  league  and  coTenant 

before  our  God,  in  behalf  of  that  benighted  land,  that  we 

shall  not  rest  till  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgirtng  arise 

in  daily  orisons  from  its  coral  strands — ^roU  orer  its  fertile 

plains — ^resound  from  its  smiling  vallejs — and  re*echo  from 

^fViSfcrn**   *^*  eyerlasting  hills.      Thus  shall  it  be  proven,  that  the 

^sartSTd  ^^'^**^^  ^^  Scotland,  though  'poor  can  make  manj  rich,* 

thongiipoor,  hcing  herself  replenished  from  Hhe  fulness  of  the  Godhead,' 

nmy  confer  or  » 

onindw.  — that  the  church  of  Scotland,  though  powerless  as  regards 
carnal  designs  and  worldly  policies,  has  got  the  divine 
power  of  bringing  many  sons  into  glory, — of  calling  a 
spiritual  progeny  from  afar,  numerous  as  the  drops  of  dew 
in  the  morning,  and  resplendent  with  the  shining  of  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness, — a  noble  company  of  ransomed 
multitudes  that  shall  hail  you  in  the  realms  of  day,  and 
crown  you  with  the  spoils  of  victory,  and  sit  on  thrones, 
and  live  and  reign  with  you  amid  the  splendours  of  an  un- 
clouded universe.'* 

When  the  pale,  exhausted,  but  still  burning,  impassioned 

missionary,   concluding   with  these  words   an  address  of 

unexampled  pathos  and  power,  added  this  solemn  prayer: 

''May  God  hasten  the  day  and  put  it  into  the  heart  of  every 

one  present,  to  engage  in  the  glorious  work  of  realizing  it,** 

—the  heart,  if  not  the  lips,  of  the  entire  assembly  uttered 

a  fervent  amen !     It  is  difficult  to  refer  now,  at  this  distance 

of  time,  to  the  impression  which  that  address  produced, 

•Arcount       without  using  what  may  seem  like  the  language  of  exagge- 

Presbyterian  ration.     A  scnteuce  from  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  year 

July  18:^5,    when  it  occurred  will  not  be  liable  to  the  same  suspicion. — 

presMon "     "  During  this  intensely  interesting  and  eloquent  address,** 

iSuiTs'^    "says  the  Presbyterian  Beview  of  July,  1835,  "the  whole 

house  was  absorbed  in  one  feeling  exquisite  even  to  pain. 
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1834  tears  ran  down  almost  every  cheek,  and  with  a  grateful  Cua^.tu. 

l^^fi  sense  of  the  hlessings  bestowod  on  the  exertions  of  our' 
mission  and  a  fervent  hope  of  the  glorious  triumphs  that 
seemed  to  await  it»  was  mingled  an  ardent  outpouring  of 
love  and  admiration  towards  the  noble  missionary  who 
seemed  rushing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the  great  cause 
in  which  his  labours  had  formed  a  new  era,  and  who  now, 
with  scarce  recovered  strength,  so  eloquently  strove  to  in- 
spire his  countrymen  with  somewhat  of  his  own  devoted 
enthusiasm." 

It  was  indeed  a  token  that  better  days  had  come  for  the  ChaimenMid 
ehurch  of  Scotland  when  Chalmers  aud  Duff  were  contempo-  'oaeoieadiu; 
raucously  making  the  whole  country  resound  with  their  tiienat 
noble  pleadings, — the  one  for  the  heathen  at  home»  the  other  for  th« 
other  for  the  heathen  abroad.     And  the  fact  tliat  the  out-  oiinKiO. 
burst  of  Christian  liberality  with  which  their  appeals  were 
responded  to  and  their  efforts  sustained,  was  ushered  in 
and  accompanied  by  those  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  have 
been  already  described,  cannot  fail  to  lend  force  to  a  con- 
closion  which  the  whole  history  of  the  Scottish  church  con- 
firms, that  the  evangelical  and  the  reforming  spirit  were 
essentially  one.     The  examples  that  have  been  already 
adduced  of  the  church's  practical  efficiency,  under  evan- 
gelical management,  are  not  the  only  ones  that  might  be 
given.     There  was  no  part  of  the  wide  field  of  duty  which 
it  belongs  to  a  church  of  Christ  to  cultivate,  that  did  not 
liow  receive  anxious  and  attentive  consideration.     What  had 
been  in  progress  before  was  prosecuted  with  augmented  Th« 


resources  and  energy,  while  much  that  bad  been  hitherto  the  AuMot. 

neglected  was  taken  up  and  cared  for  in  a  spirit  altogether  for  promoi. 

new.     In  1836,  measures  were  adopted  for  promoting,  on  reripou 

a  large  scale,  the  religious  interests  of  the  presbyterian  Scottiah 

settlers  in  the  colonies,  by  making  the  raising  of  funds  and  the  Bntuii 
the  providing  of  ministers  for  that  work,  a  regular  and 
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Chat.  TIL  pertnaneot  department  of  the  business  of  tbe  church.  The  1834 
church  had  thus  her  hand  at  work  in  g^reat  and  strictly  ^^o 
missionarj  enterprises  among  the  outfield  population  of  her 
own  home  territory,  among  her  expatriated  sons  'in  the 
rarious  colonial  possessions  of  the  empire,  and  among  the 
multitudinous  and  idolatrous  tribes  of  the  east.  The  field 
of  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  world,  and  the  only  section 
of  that  field  on  which  it  yet  remained  for  the  Scottish  church 
to  enter  was  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  Up  till  this  time  no  one  Christian  church, 
in  its  corporate  character,  had  undertaken  a  mission  to  the 

ThemMon   Jews;  but  in  the  year  1838,  the  general  assembly  of  the 

or^raatedin  church  of  Scotland  was  enabled,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
take  this  reproach  away.  In  that  year,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Keith,  the  modem  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  accompanied 
by  the  heaYenly-minded  M*Cheyne,  and  his  other  estimable 
colleagues,  were  sent  forth  to  gather  tidings  of  God's  ancient 
people,  and  to  bear  to  them  the  unwonted  news  that  the 
national  Christian  church  of  an  ancient  kingdom  had  turned 
her  heart  towards  them.  The  immediate  result  was  the 
•  founding  of  that  mission  to  the  Jews,  which  God  has  since 
80  greatly  honoured,  and  which  continues  In  connection 
with  the  Free  church  of  Scotland,  in  undiminished,  or  rather 
in  growing,  vigour  and  prosperity,  at  this  hour. 

Tiieeffortt         In  addition  to  these  c^reat  evangelistic  movements,  it 

made  in  the  °  ®  * 

caute  of  would  be  improper  to  omit  an  allusion  to  what  was  doing  at 
the  same  time  in  another  kindred  department, — that  of  ihh 
education  of  the  people.  In  the  system  of  the  great  men 
who  founded  the  church  of  Scotland,  the  school  was  all 
along  designed  to  have  its  place  side  by  side  with  the  church. 
To  their  enlightened  representations  and  remonstrances 
upon  this  subject,  incessantly  and  earnestly  continued  by 
their  successors,  is  undoubtedly  and  exclusively  to  be 
ascribed  the  institution  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Scothuid. 
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1834  Yuluable  as  that  institution  was,  the  population  had  much  Cbaf.yil 
ift.HA  <)u^g^^^  ^^f — ^^^  school  extension  was  as  urgently  needed 
'  as  the  extension  of  the  church.     It  is  due  to  the  moderate 
party  to  state,  that  under  their  auspices,  and  a  good  many 
years  before  they  ceased  to  have  the  direction  of  the  churches 
affairs,  they  had  originated  a  scheme  for  increasing  the 
means  of  education,  particularly  in  the  highlands  and  islands.  Prindimi 
Over  that  scheme  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  principal  of  the  abieten?cc« 
university  of  Edinburgh — a  man  of  great  kindness  of  heart  caiue. 
— long  and  usefully  presided ;  and  to  his  great  exertions  in 
its  behalf,  it  was  largely  indebted  for  that  measure  of  buc- 
ees8  which  it  then  enjoyed.     It  was  not,  however,  the 
quantity  merely,  but  the  quality  of  education,  which  had 
fallen  behind  the  exigencies  of  the  age.     Not  only  were  The  qwiiitr 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  many  respects  greatly  defective,  ednmlon 
but  the  range  of  instruction  was  extremely  limited.     Normal  fe^^u\'i>e 
schools,  seminaries  where  the  future  teacher  might  be  trained  ^"^  ^* 
for  his  important  and  arduous  profession,  were  altogether 
nnknown.     The  prodigious  improvement  which  has  since 
been  effected  in  the  whole  style  and  business  of  common 
education,  was  originated  mainly  by  the  late  Eev.  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.     His  favourite  maxim  was, 
that  the  schoolmaster  is  the  school.     To  put  life  into  the 
teacher, — to  give  him  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance 
and  the  responsibilities  of  his  office, — Dr.  Thomson  became  Devotion  or 
a  teacher  himself;  and  his  school,  whether  as  taught  by  Andrev 
himself  or  by  those  who  were  trained  under  his  auspices,  the  eLI^  oi 
and  had  caught  his  spirit,  became  the  resort  of  the  younger 
and  more  enterprizing  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  gave  the  firat  impulse  to  that  educational  movement 
irhich  ever  since  has  continued  to  gather  strength,  and  which 
is  now  telling  with  such  force  over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1835,  Dr.  Baird's  increasing  infirmities  disabled  him 
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Cn.4r.Tii.  for  tlio  charge  he  had  hitherto  taken  of  the  education  scheme,  1S34 
and  its  management  was  soon  after  transferred  to  otlier  .^. 
^io/ReSrt  ^**°^**     ^^*^  *^®  report  which  was  that  year  laid  before 
tiM  A^^    the  assembly,  and  the  proceedings  that  were  founded  on  it, 
biy  of  1833.  bore  nnequiTOcal  marks  of  that  more  Tigorous  management 
that  was  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs.     Instead  of  limiting 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  what  was  requisite  for  the 
Itighlands  and  islands,  as  had  been  the  practice  heretofote, 
the  report,  giren  in  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon*  called  the 
attention  of  the  church  to  the  original  and  more  compre- 
hensive object  of  the  education  scheme,  and  pointed  out  the 
lamentable  amount  of  educational  destitution  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  great  cities  and  more  populous  districts  of  the 
PropoMi  for   lowlands.     It  further  contained  an  elaborate  argument  for 
or  Normid    the  orcction  of  normal  schools,  and  recommended  that  stem 

Schuob.  ,  '^ 

should  be  immediately  taken  to  have  this  grand  desideratam 
in  the  educational  apparatus  of  the  country  supplied.  Of 
til  is  proposal,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Welsh,  then  professor  of 
church  history  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  both  the 
author  and  the  eloquent  advocate.  In  moving  the  adoptioQ 
of  the  report,  he  took  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  defec- 
tive style  of  education  which  prevailed  in  many  of  the 
existing  schools,  to  bring  out  his  views  as  to  the  only 
Speech  or  the  effectual  remedy. — "The  want  of  proper  training  iu  tlie 
Welsh  in      teachers  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil,  and  until  there  is 

favour  of  ,  .        *  .  »    j 

Normal  somo  improvement  m  this  respect,  I  do  not  expect  to  see 
any  great  advancement  in  the  cause  of  education  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  indeed  astonishing  that  this  defect  should  have 
been  allowed  to  exist  so  long,  and  that  in  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  of  all  the  arts  that  should  be  dispensed  with, 
which  is  so  vigorously  and  so  properly  enjoined  in  every 
other  department.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  while  divines,  lawyers, 
physicians,  merchants,  nay,  every  particular  craft  and  trade, 
in  addition  to  the  education  common  to  all,  enjoin  some 
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1S34  special  training  for  their  own  separate  branch,  Bchoolmasters  cn*p.  vtl 
to  are  exempted  fron)  this  general  rule.  Here  no  professional 
'  training  is  required.  When^CTerjthing  else  fails,  any  man  is 
ready-made  for  a  schoolmaster.  '  And  yet,  why  should  this 
he?*  *  *  We  would  not  trust  our  health,  our  fortune,  our 
reputation,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  had  not  specially  fitted 
themselves  for  doing  us  justice  in  these  separate  particulars. 
In  the  humblest  departments  of  life,  all  those  who  minister 
to  our  comfort  or  convenience,  have  made  their  rude  pre- 
paratory efforts  ere  they  could  solicit  our  employment.  And 
yet,  we  can  allow  the  instruction  of  children  to  be  com- 
mitted to  those  who  had  never  themselves  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  any  training,  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  important 
trust.  Can  anything  be  more  glaring  and  melancholy  than 
this  inconsistency?  We  would  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
placing  a  costly  and  delicate  work  of  art  with  those  who 
were  ignorant  of  its  ralue,  or  who  had  not  learned  to  handle 
it.  And  yet,  we  can  place  the  richest,  the  most  delicate, 
the  most  complicated  piece  of  mechanism,  requiring  the 
extremest  skill  to  arrange  its  parts,  to  adjust  its  movements, 
to  developo  its  relations,  to  preserve  it  uninjured, — we  can 
risk  the  immortal  soul  in  an  unpractised,  it  may  be  in  a 
clumsy  and  careless  hand." 

Chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Welsh  and  Mr.  David  ANomai 
Stow,  steps  were  then  already  in  progress  for  the  erection  protcrenof 
of  a  normal  school  in  the  city  of  Glasgow.     The  assembly,  Glasgow,  • 
in  giving  its  judgment  on  the  educational  report,  adverted  Uirough  tY)« 
to  the  fact  with  marked  satisfaction,  and  recommended  Dr.  weuu 
*'  the  committee  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  similar  biuw. 
institutions  in  Edinburgh,  and  other  suitable  places."     The 
normal  school  at  Glasgow  was  soon  after  completed,  and 
both  the  extension  and  the  improvement  of  education  were 
carried  forward  from  that  time  with  redoubled  energy  and 
zeaU     The  amount  contributed  to  promote  the  objects  of 
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Chap.  TIL  the  assembly's  committee  in  the  year  ending  at  the  assembly  1834 

iiiromeofthe  of  1834,  was  £2121.     The  amount  contributed  in  the  year  .^ 

scheme  is     1838,  was  £4753.     In  other  words,  the  income  of  the 

1838  whnt    committee  had  been  considerably  more  than  doubled  under 

18S4:  and    the  new  ecclesiastical  management,  and  this,  notwithstanding 

K^ie^inoome  of  the  immense  sums  which  had  been  atmually  raised,  daring 

vchemet^f  the  Same  period,  for  the  extension  of  the  church.    Altogether 

HU)vaSLn    the  clear  income  of  the  schemes  of  the  church  had  risen,  in 

inms^ln  1838-9,  to  the  large  sum  of  £69,412,  being  an  amount 

ibsi!'"^      lihovLt  fowieen  times  greater  than  the  income  of  1833-4! 

Such  a  fact  is  surely  indicative  not  merely  of  increased 

vigour  in  the  conduct  of  the  church's  affairs,  but  of  that 

increased  acceptance  and  confidence  which  the  church  must 

now  have  enjoyed  among  the  people.     It  is  impossible  that 

such  results  could  have  been  obtained  unless  those  measures 

and  that  management,  from  the  date  of  whose  introduction 

they  began  to  appear,  had  been  decidedly  favourable  to  the 

practical  efficiency  of  the  church. 

tiieffeuu  In  regard  to  the  veto-law,  many  predictions  had  been 

which  the  ^,       ,  ,    ,       .  ,  .,      . 

enemies  of    confidently  Uttered  by  its  opponents,  as  to  the  otiIs  it  was 

the  veto-law  ,.,  ,-ri,  i 

anticipated  destined  to  produoe.     It  would  set  patrons  and  people  at 

wurkiDg.      war,  and  keep  parishes,  in  consequence,  without  pastors  for 

years.      It  would  breed   heats  and  divisions  among  the 

people  themselves,  and  drive  disappointed  minorities  out  of 

the  church  altogether.     It  would  tempt  licentiates  to  adapt 

themselves  to  the  tastes  of  the  least  educated  portion  of  the 

people,  in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  multitude,  and 

thus  be  injurious  both  to  the  learning  and  the  manners  of 

Hiese  unfk.   the  clergy.     A  few  years,  however,  served  to  rebuke  these 

tiripations    dlsmal  augurics.     Within  five  years  after  the  law  had  been 

bj&cta.      put  in  force  150  parishes  had  fallen  vacant,  and  out  of  the 

150  ministers  and  licentiates  presented  to  these  vacant 

parishes  only  ten  were  vetoed.     Of  these  ten  vetoes,  a  large 

proportion  occurred  immediately  after  the  law  had  been  iu- 
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1834  troducod,  and  before  either  patrons  or  people  had  come  fully  Cbaayii 

lA?ft  ^^  understand  its  operation.     In  no  single  instance  did  a 

*  second  veto  occur  during  anj  one  •  vacancy  of  a  parish. 

These  facts  are  decisive  as  to  the  discord  and  delay  which 

the  veto-law  was  expected  to  create.     The  anticipations  of 

Dr.  Chalmers  were  justified  and  realized.     It  wrought,  as  its  working 

fully  re»» 

he  finely  expressed  it,  **  by  pressure,  and  not  by  collision."  lised  the 
It  told  silently,  but  steadily,  on  the  manner  in  which  the  of  Dr.  ciuU 
patron  exercised  his  initial  right  of  presentation.     It  led 
him  to  have  greater  regard  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  vacant  charge  in  making  his  selection,  and 
it  fell  out,  in  consequence,  that  in  fourteen  out  of  every 
fifteen  cases  the  people  acquiesced  in  his  choice,  and  his 
presentee  was  quietly,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
settled  in  the  parish.     As  to  the  danger  that  was  threatened 
of  offended  minorities  being  driven,  under  the  irritation  of 
disappointment,  to  forsake  the  established  church,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  no  such  case  occurred.    ^And  that  while, 
during  the  five  years  now  in  question,  upwards  of  200 
churches  had  been  added  to  the  establishment,  hardly  an 
additional  place  of  worship  had  been  built  in  any  of  the 
dissenting  bodies.    It  remains  only  to  notice  the  deteriorating  iqjarkm* 
influence  which,  it  was  affirmed,  the  law  would  be  found  to  which  it  wnt 
exert  on  the  candidates  for  the   ministry.     Writing  in  Veto-iaw " 
reference  to  this  alleged  tendency  of  the  veto-law,  Dr.  oncandi- 
Chalmers,  with  five  years*  experience  of  its  operation  to  miniiuj. 
regulate  his  conclusions,  found  himself  in  a  situation  not 
only  to  deny  the  allegation,  but  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemj*8  country,  by  showing  that  the  evil  of  which  they 
complained  was  precisely  the  result  which  their  own  favourite 
system  had  too  often  produced.     "  Previous  to  the  veto-law, 
in  the  days  of  absolute  patronage,  any  client  or  dependent 
who  had  a  sure  hold  on  the  influence  of  his  superior, — aa 
the  son  of  a  factor,  or  of  a  favourite  tenant,  or  of  a  political 
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CuAp.TiL  adherent, — who  could  confidently  reclcon  npon  a  living  in  1834 

Sr.CiiaJmen  the  ohurch,  mir^ht,  on  the  impulse  of  this  worldly  con-  ^jf?„ 
■iiovi  that      . ,        .        ,         ,  ,  ,  ,.        «    .  -       1538. 

the  inttu-     sideration  alone,  have  entered  on  the  studies  of  the  profes- 

Uw had  been  sion,  whether  hj  a  course  of  partial  or  regular  attendance, 

fioaL      ^  and  could  at  length  realize  the  preferment  which  his  heart 

was  set  upon.     This  will  not  now  be  done  so  easily,  with 

the  fear  of  the  veto  before  their  eyes.     And,  accordingly, 

we  doubt  not  there  are  many  who,  rather  than  encounter 

the  hazard  of  being  yetoed  at  the  termination  of  their 

academical  career,  have,  very  wisely,  taken  the  matter  into 

their  own  hands,  and  put  the  veto  on  themselves  at  the 

commencement  of  it.  *   *   *  Altogether,  the  efft^ct  will  be, 

or  rather  tlie  effect  tg,  a  geueration  of  licentiates  of  more 

devoted  principle  and  of  loftier  talent  than  heretofore :  and 

we  again  appeal  to  the  observation  of  all  Scotland  if,  both 

in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit  on  Sabbath,  and  the 

work  of  the  parish  throughout  the  week,  this  effect  has  not 

begun  to  be  palpably  realized.     The  fact  which  cannot  be 

denied  or  explained  away  is,  that  both  students  and  licentiates 

are  now  of  a  higher  grade  than  formerly,  and  thai  whether 

in  respect  of  personal  Christianity  or  of  H>oth  sacred  and 

Thepositkm  oreneral  literature."     No  man  either  was  or  could  be  in  a 

of  Dr.  CUal-  ^     .  .  .  , ,  ,  I  .  »    -rv      in,,     ,  .    , 

men,  ■•      position  60  favourable  as  that  wlitch  Dr.  Chalmers  occupied 

divinity,       for  Speaking  with  accuracy  and  authority  upon  this  point. 

to  irpeak  *     The  divinity  hall  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  over  which 

racy  nnd  '    he  presided,  was  the  great  school  of  the  prophets,  out  of 

Uii«  raojecu  which  the  pulpits  and  parishes  of  the  church  of  Scotland 

were  then  chiefly  supplied  with  their  ministers.     And  the 

testimony  which  he  bore  upon  the  subject  no  one  acquainted 

with  the  facta  of  the  case  has  ever  ventured  to  dispute. 

It  is  well  known  indeed,  that  even  those  who  at  the  outset 
were  most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  veto -law,  including 
Dr.  Cook  himself,  had  begun  some  years  afterwards  to 
apeak  of  it  in  a  very  altered  tone.     After  an  ineffectual 
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1834  attempt  to  procure  its  repeal  in  the  assembly  of  1835,  an  CHxr.viL 
i^So  attempt  which  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  52,  opposition  Oppositimi  to 

lOOO.        .  .     ,  ,  .       ,  -    ,        ,         1         rni  UieVcto-lmw 

to  It  entirely  ceased  m  the  courts  of  the  church.     The  same  and  the 

,  .        CiiBpel  act 

thing  occurred  in  regard  to  the  act  for  removing  the  dls-  ceaiedintho 
abilities  of  chapel  churches  and  ministers.     The  same  party  courts  wxm 
who  resisted  it  in  1834,  made  a  motion  to  have  it  rescinded  were  passed 
in  the  assembly  of  1835,  a  motion  which  was  thrown  out 
upon  a  division  by  176  to  108  votes.     From  that  day 
forward,  not  only  did  all  opposition  to  the  chapel  act  cease, 
but  on  the  express  recommendation  of  the  moderate  party 
themselves,  a  chapel  minister,  and  one  who  was  a  zealous  a  chnpei 
member  of  their  own  party,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M*Leod  of  Glasgow,  minister, 
was  shortly  afterwards  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  general  dioeen  to  be 
assembly.     In  a  word  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  of  the* 
that  never  in  modern  times  did  the  general  assembly,  or  Auembiy. 
the  ecclesiastical  coui-ts  throughout  the  church,  present  a 
more  pleasing  spectacle  than  at  the  period  now  under  review. 
The  violence  of  party  spirit  had,  in  a  great  measure,  dis- 
appeared.    Although  the  leading  characteristics  by  which 
the  two  parties  in  the  church  had  all  along  been  distinguished, 
might  still  be  easily  enough  discerned,  there  was  no  unseemly 
collision  between  them.     If  the  evaugellcal  majority  were 
learning  something  in  the  details  of  ecclesiastical  manage- 
ment, from  those  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  direction 
of  church  affairs,  it  may  be  safely  and  without  offence 
affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  moderate  minority 
were  benefiting  in  their  turn  under  the  influence  of  that 
warmer  piety,  and  purer  discipline,  and  increased  activity 
and  zeal,  which  now  pervaded  tlie  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
church. 

Among  the  practical  improvements  introduced  during  this  Bcfomof  the 

£ldeisbiu. 

healthful  and  promising  period  of  the  church's  history,  was 
the  measure  wliich  provided  that  no  elder  should  be  eligible 
as  a  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly,  who  was  not 
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cnAp.vii.  hcmafde  an  acting  elder  in  some  particular  kirk-session  and  1S34 
congregation  of  the  churcb.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  ,^g 
this  important  measure  was  carried,  after  a  vigorous  struggle, 
in  the  assembly  of  1836.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  had 
become  common  for  individuals  who.  had  neither  the  incli- 
nation nor  the  fitness  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of 
tlie  eldership,  to  get  themselves  appointed  to  the  office  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  seats  in  the  general  assembly, 
i^ary  the     Such  persons,  strangers  in  many  cases  to  all  the  feelings 

•luuined     and  habits  that  should  distiugnish  the  office-bearers  of  the 

from  the  ,  ° 

preieuGe  in  church  of  Christ,  were  often,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 

theAnaem-  ,  i         i        i  i 

biT  of  ekiexs  a  source  of  great  injury  to  the  church,  obstructing  the 
Botiiingof    exercise  of  a  faithful  discipline,  and  lowering,  by  tlieir 
but  the       secularity  and  religious  indifference,  the  whole  tone  and 
Spirit  of  the  assembly.     Their  presence  was  a  manifest 
violation  of  all  those  principlea  that  were  designed  by  the 
law  and  constitution  of  the  church,  to  regulate  the  com- 
position of  its  supreme  court.     And  the  act  accordingly 
which  put  an  end  to  this  abuse,  was  a  much  needed  and 
most  important  step  in  the  direction  of  practical  reform. 
The  whole  state,  indeed,  of  the  eldership  was  greatlr  in 
want  of  revision.     The  eldership  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  of  presbyterianism,  and  on  the  purity 
and  integrity  in  which  it  ia  maintained,  much  of  the  sound- 
ness and  efficiency  of  any  presbyterian  church  must  always 
depend.     It  was  abundantly  well  known,  that  in  very  many 
parishes  it  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  utter  uselessness.    A 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Dunlop  was  convener,  had  accor- 
dingly ^^been  appointed  in  1834,  the  very  first  year  of  the 
nccommen-  reforming  decade,  to  examine  into  this  whole  subject,  and 
Mr.  Dun-     the  measure  above  mentioned  as  having  been  carried  in 
mfttee  on     1 836,  had  formed  one  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
■i.ip.     '    that  committee's  report.     In  that  report  it  was  justly 
observed,  that  *'uo  provisions  or  checks  which  may  be 
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1834  established  with  reference  to  the  election  of  representative  cba^ytl 
il^A  elderSf  can  prove  efficient  unless  accompanied  by  regulations 
that  maj  exclude  from  admission  to  the  office  of  elder,  per- 
sons not  duly  qualified,  and  who  are  not  able  and  willing  to 
perform  the  proper  duties  of  the  office."  And  after  pointing 
out  how  the  office  had  been  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  by  the  system  which  had  been  followed,  of  excluding 
the  congregation  from  all  share  in  the  election  of  those  who 
were  to  exercise  it,  a  system  which  converted  the  elder 
iuto  the  mere  nominee  of  the  minister,  and  in  many  cases 
into  his  creature  and  tool,  the  report  recommended  a  return  Propowi  to 

*  give  the  coii- 

to  the  practice  of  the  earlier  and  purer  periods  of  the  church's  gregation  & 
histoTT,  when  the  elders  were  chosen  either  by  the  direct  rftoiceof 

,  .  ,     ,  i    ,  Iheit  elders. 

voice,  or  at  least  with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  church 
members.  Although  tbis  part  of  the  committee's  recom* 
mendation  was  not  adopted  till  some  years  later,  a  great 
«  general  improvement,  in  the  condition  and  working  of  the 
eldership,  resulted  from  the  labours  of  the  committee,  and 
from  the  full  and  frequent  discussions  to  which  their  state- 
mcnts  gave  rise, 

Alonfi:  with  these  viirorous  efforts  to  elevate  the  character  Tiie  dfici. 
and  standiniF  of  an  important  class  of  the  rulers  of  the  cburchad- 

»         1     .  1  ,  1        1.     .   1.  <.     1       miniitered 

church.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  disciplme  of  the  wuh  fldeiity 

,  andyi|;uar. 

church  should  exhibit  the  fniits  of  the  same  searching  and 
reforming  spirit.  Neither  heresy  nor  immorality  were  any 
longer  winked  at,  as  too  often  they  had  been  before.  To 
deprive  a  minister  who  was  dishonouring  his  office  by 
teaching  gross  error,  or  by  living  in  sin,  was  no  longer  the 
strange  and  marvellous  event  which  it  had  been  wont  to  be. 
Such  wos  the  uncompromising  faithfulness  with  which  the 
laws  of  the  church  were  now  enforced  against  all  such 
delinquents,  and  such  the  general  efficiency  which  pervaded 
the  entire  management  of  its  affairs,  that  impartial  on-lookers 
were  struck  with  honest  admiration  at  the  spectacle  which 
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CwAy.vii.  it  exhibited.     The  London  Beeard,  the  organ  of  the  trin-  1834 
rMtimony  of  flrellcal'  partT  10  the  church  of  England,  will  probably  be  ^  ^« 

the  Londim    °  *        "  °  .  .      looS. 

lueord  to  accepted  by  most  rehgioos  men,  as  a  competent  witness  m 
ey  of  the  reference  to  the  character  and  doings  of  a  Christian  church, 
SeoCnad  m  and  it  is  thus  that  respectable  journal  spoke  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  the  summer  of  1835 : 
"It  were  impossible,  we  should  think,  for  the  attached 
members  of  the  church  of  England  to  Tiew  the  proceedings 
of  the  Scottish  church,  as  detailed  in  our  columns,  without 
mournful  and  uncomfortable  reflections :  there  we  see  the 
national  church  of  Scotland  concentrated  in  her  supreme, 
judicial,  and  Icgislatire  assembly,  and  wielding  with  a  bold, 
rigorous,  and  yet  consecrated  arm,  all  the  power  with  which, 
in  the  good  providence  of  God,  she  is  entrusted.  She  does 
not  restrict  her  proceedings  within  a  confined  range,  nor 
limit  her  operations,  in  this  era  of  danger,  to  the  exercise 
of  the  usual  discipline  over  the  immediate  objects  of  her  « 
care ;  but  considers  and  adopts  various  measures  more  or 
less  intimately  connected  with  the  consolidation  of  her 
strength,  the  extension  of  her  spiritual  influence,  the 
efficiency  of  her  clergy,  the  scriptural  education  of  her 
children,  the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  missionary 
exertions  throughout  the  world,  and  she  also  avails  herself 
of  the  address  of  the  lapsed  church  of  Geneva  to  bear  a 
clear  and  uncompromising  testimony  to  those  fundamental 
truths  on  which  she  and  every  other  true  church  of  Christ 
must  ever  stond.  These  appearances,  we  say,  while  cheer* 
Hie  itecord  ing  and  consolatory  in  the  abstract,  are  fitted  to  recal  un- 
the  united    pleasant  sensations  to  the  minds  of  the  codly  members  of 

unclTigortms  *  * 

Mctionof  u.e  tlio  church  of  England.     The  godly  vigour  and  concentrated 
Church  with  exertious  of  tho  sister  church,  according  to  her  measure 

the  ditloca-  ** 

tion  und      and  Opportunities,  cannot  but  force  upon  them  the  remem« 

htflnleameu  '^  ,  i. 

of  Uie         brance  that  the  vast  powers  of  their  own  church  lie  scattered 

Chnreh  of  ' 

F.u;?aD(L     over  the  wide  expanse  of  the  country,  with  no  centre  or 
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IS34  head  of  untoir;  iritk  no  means  in  tbis,  her  hour  of  dtfnger,  Cbaf.  vil 
LS38  ^  drawing  to  ft  head  her  giant  strength,  and  making  it  to 
bear  with  fall  efiect  on  the  events  of  the  age,  big  as  thej 
are  with  blessing  or  cursing,  life  or  dealth,  to  her  etistence 
as  a  national  chnrch ;  in  other  words,  to  the  national  pro- 
fession of  the  ehristian  faith." 

Stteh  a  spontaneous  and  incidental  testunonj  from  an  Ponterity  wnx 
enlightened  and  impartial  obsenrer,  candonr  will  regard  as  fortbe'eike 
evidenoe  of  the  best  and  most  unexceptionable  kind,  as  to  uiK^Swdnto 
the  true  character  and  merits  of  that  reforming  policy  on  •stamen 
which  the  church  of  Scotland  entered  in  1834.     But,  in-  ihe  nine- 
dependentlj  altogether  of  the  mere  opinion  or  judgment  of  tnrr,  have' 
any  class  of  men  upon  that  subject,  the  facts  which  this  tkbRforai. 
chapter  records,  facts  which  resulted  directly  and  immediately     *  ^ 


from  that  reforming  policy,  will  always  fiirnish  for  it  an  chvich. 
amjde  yindication.  And  when  at  length  the  prejudices  and 
the  passions,  inseparable  from  a  contest  so  exciting  and 
eventful,  shall  have  died  awi^,  a  future  generation,  review- 
ing from  a  distance,  and  through  a  calmer  and  clearer 
atmosphere,  the  career  of  growing  energy  and  usefulness 
on  which  the  church  was  now  advancing,  will  doubtless 
wonder,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  it  should  have 
seemed  better,  not  merely  to  a  minority  of  disappointed 
and  defeated  ecclesiastics,  but  to  leading  senators  and 
statesmen,  to  arrest  so  noble  a  work,  and  to  destroy  so 
fair  a  promise  of  national  good,  rather  than  concede  to  a 
christian  congregation  the  very  moderate  privilege  of  not 
having,  perfaaps,  the  hireling  nominee  of  a  haughty  and 
headstrong,  if  not  irreligious  and  ungodly  patron,  thrust 
upon  tliem  against  their  will!  '* Schools,"  said  Dr. 
Chalmers,*   speaking  of   the  healthful    and    prosperous 

*  Bemarks,  Ac,  occanoned  hy  Letter  of  Jkan  qf  Faculty  to  ^  Lord 
ChanceUor.    Glasgow,  1839,  pp.  74,  75. 

1.  Y 
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Cbaf.vil  period  this  chapter  has  descrihed,  ''schools  are  multipljing  1834 
with  churches.     The  intellectual  is  keeping  pace  with  the    ^ 
moral.     The  spirit  of  the  age,  too  resistless  to  he  stemmed 
or  OYerhome,  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  reforming  church,  he 
tempered  with  Christianity,  and  have  the  right  aim  impressed 

Dr.  chaim«ra  as  Well  as  tho  right  principle  infused  into  it.     Unless  the 

onthetwo      ,  ,       ,      ^     -    ,  . 

aitematires  dean,  at  the  head  of  those  ancients  whose  notions  are  as 

at  that  time 

prewmted  to  old  as  their  families,  and  whom  he  now  lahours  so  despe- 

the  ariato-  ' 

eracj  of  the  rstelj,  and  with  all  his  might,  to  rally  against  the  majorities 
of  our  church, — ^unless  he  succeed  in  arresting  our  progress, 
we  shall  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  at  length  present 
to  our  opponents,  as  the  fruit  of  our  victory,  and  in  the 
henefit  of  which  they  will  have  the  principal  share,  present 
them  with  a  rational  and  educated,  as  well  as  a  reli^ous 
and  withal  orderly  population.  But  if  they  will  follow  under 
the  banners  of  the  dean  of  faculty, — ^if  the  aristocracy  of 
our  land  will  commit  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  defeated 
party  in  Edinhurgh,  whom  the  general  assemhly  has  now 
dethroned  from  their  once  hurtful  pre-eminence  over  the 
counsels  and  measures  of  the  church  of  Scotland, — if  more 
intent  on  their  own  triumph  than  on  the  peace  and  good  of 
our  community,  they  do  succeed  in  alienating  from  the  church 
of  our  fathers  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  their  descendants, 
— then  the  alternative  has  heen  offered  to  them,  and  they 
have  made  their  choice, — between  a  population  now  loosened 
from  all  the  holds  of  this  world's  authority,  and  without 
the  fear  of  God  or  the  prospect  of  a  future  world  hefore 
their  eyes;  and  that  same  population,  chastened  by  the 
power  of  Christianity,  and  moulded  into  a  conformity  with 
iru  Miemn    its  lessons  and  its  laws.     Heaven  forefend  that  they  should 

waniingp  ^ 

S!»nc*r*^'  ^  *^®  authors  of  their  own  undoing ;  or  that,  laying  a  hand 
Vhas'b"*^  of  violence  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  church,  they 
ouicgtirdcd.  should,  like  Samson  of  old,  who  took  hold  on  the  pillars  of 
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1834  the  finbric,  bnrj  themselves  in  the  ruins  of  its  fearful  over-  Chap.yil 

1R^  tHrow.'*   Solemn  and  pregnant  words.    And  our  next  chap-  ' 

ter  will  bring  us  fairly  into  the  stream  of  those  eyents  from 

which  it  will  be  seen  how  little  the  warning  was  heeded ;  how 

recklessly,  on  the  contrary,  the  deprecated  alternative  was 

chosen,  with  all  its  tremendous  hazards  to  society  in  its 

tram. 
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THB  AUCBTBRARDEB  CASE* 

cha>.viil  While  the  church  iraa  advancm^  with  increaung  energy  1838. 
and  unanimity  in  that  career  of  ueefubiesB  which  the  fore- 
going chapter  descrihes,  an  event  had  occurred,  inconsiderable 
in  itaelf  and  for  a  time  little  regarded,  but  destined,  ere  long, 
to  put  a  fatal  arrest  on  her  prosperity  and  peace.  At  the 
Tery  moment  when  the  horizon  of  the  future  seemed  to  be 
all  bright  with  promise,  there  had  been  coming  up  from  the 
horizon  of  the  past  the  little  cloud  that  was  soon  to  darken 
the  whole  firmament,  and  to  fill  the  heaven  with  storms.  In 
Tiie  origin  of  the  month  of  Auffust,  1834,  the  minister  of  Auchterarder, 
■nier  cma.  a  parish  in  the  southern  part  of  Perthshire,  died.  That 
quiet  country  parish,  previously  without  a  name  in  history, 
was  about  to  become  the  birth-place  of  a  struggle  that  will 
make  it  memorable  for  centuries  to  come.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland,  the  patron  of  a  parish  is  bound,  within  six  months 
after  it  has  become  vacant,  by  the  death  or  removal  of  the 
former  minister,  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  charge, 
otherwise  he  forfeits  pro  hoc  vice  his  right  of  presentation, 
which  falls,  in  that  event,  into  the  hands  of  the  presbytery 
itself.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  presbytery,  held  on  the  14th 
of  October,  about  six  weeks  aftejr  the  vacancy  occurred, 
that  a  presentation  was  produced  in  favour  of  a  licentiate  of 
the  church  named  Robert  Young,  from  the  patron,  the  Earl 
of  Einnoull.  That  the  general  reader  may  know  what  kind 
of  document  a  ppcsentation  is,  and  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  understand  some  of  the  points  that  may  afterwards  meet 
him  in  the  legal  discussions  regarding  it,  it  may  be  as  well 
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1838.  to  introduce  here  a  copy  of  the  identical  presentatioa  out  Chap,  vul 
of  which  tlie  Auchterarder  case  arose.  "The  Right i*«^tation 
Honourable   Thomas   Robert   Drumniond   Hay,   Earl  of  KinnonUin 

,  "  raToor  of 

Kinnoull,  nndoubted  patron  of  the  parish  church  and  parish  ^r.  Robert 
of  Auchterarder,  lying  within  the  presbytery  of  Auchter- 
arder and  sheriffdom  of  Perth,  considering  that  the  said 
church  and  parish  la  now  Taeant»  and  become  at  my  gift 
and  presentation  by  and  through  the  death  of  the  Bev. 
Charles  Stewart,  late  minister  of  the  gospel  at  the  said 
church  of  Auchterarder ;  and  I,  being  sufficiently  informed 
of  the  literature,  loyalty,  qualifications,  good  life,  and  eon- 
▼ersation  of  Mr.  Robert  Young,  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
residing  at  Seafield  Cottage,  Dundee,  do  therefore,  by  these 
presents,  nominate  and  present  the  said  Robert  Toung  to 
be  minister  of  the  said  parish  and  church  of  Auchterarder 
during  all  the  days  of  his  lifetime,  giving,  granting,  and 
disponing  to  him  the  constant,  localled,  and  modified  stipend, 
with  the  manse  and  glebe,  and  other  profits  and  emoluments 
belonging  to  the  said  church  fw  the  crop  and  year  1835, 
and  during  his  lifetime,  and  his  serving  the  cure  of  the  said 
church,  requiring  hereby  the  reverend  moderator  and  presby- 
tery of  Auchterarder  to  take  trial  of  the  qualifications, 
literature,  good  life,  and  conversation  of  the  said  Robert 
Young;  and  having  found  him  fit  and  qualified  for  the 
function  of  the  ministry  at  the  said  church  of  Auchterarder, 
to  admit  and  receive  him  thereto,  and  give  him  his  act  of 
ordination  and  admission  in  due  and  competent  form,  recom- 
mending hereby  to  the  lords  of  council  and  session,  upon 
sight  of  this  presentation,  and  the  said  presbytery's  act  of 
ordination  and  admission,  to  grant  letters  of  homing,  on  a 
simple  charge  of  two  days  only,  and  other  executoriala 
necessary  at  the  instance  of  the  said  Robert  Young  against 
all  and  sundry  the  heritors,  life-xenters,  feuars,  tacksmen, 
tenants,  possessors,  and  occupiers  of  lands  within  the  said 
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CnAy.TiiL  parish,  subject  and  liable  in  payment  of  the  said  loealled  1S3S. 
and  modified  stipend,  for  causing  the  said  Robert  Young, 
and  others  in  his  name,  be  readily  answered  and  paid 
thereof  in  such  due  and  competent  form  as  effeirs.  And  I 
consent  to  the  registration  hereof  in  the  books  of  council 
and  session,  or  others  competent,  therein  to  remain  for 

preservation:  and  for  that  effect  I  constitute , 

my  procurators.  In  witness  whereof  &c.,  (signed)  Drum- 
mond  EinnoulL  R.  A.  Tates,  toitnesa.  Thomas  Neatham, 
witness.** 
Ptefropcrtof  It  will  be  Been  upon  the  Tcry  face  of  this  legal  instrument 
that  the  thing  which  alone  the  patron  professes  to  have  at 
his  disposal,  is  the  benefice.  It  is  this  only  which  he  claims 
any  right  or  power  to  conyey.  The  **  examination,  ordi- 
nation, and  admission,*' — everything,  in  a  word,  which 
belongs  to  the  invesUng  of  the  presentee  with  the  office  of 
the  ministry  and  the  cure  of  souls,  is  here  distinctly  avowed 
to  belong  to  the  presbytery.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  presentee'a 
fitness  for  the  ministry  in  general,  of  which  the  presentation 
acknowledges  it  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
presbytery  to  judge, — >but  his  fitness  and  qualifications 
"  for  ^e  function  of  the  ministry  at  the  said  church  of 
Auchterarder." 

The  presentation  having  been  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table 
till  next  meeting  of  presbytery,  it  was  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  usual  form  and  in  presence  of  the  attorney 
or  agent  of  the  patron,  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.    On 
that  occasion  the  presbytery  recorded  in  their  minutes,  that 
The  pmi)7.  as  **  the  twenty-third  regulation  of  the  interim  act  of  the 
toproceedSi  late  general  assembly  anent  calls,  intimates  that  all  cases 
Veto.iav,    in  which  the  vacancies  have  taken  place  after  the  rising 
of  said  assembly  shall  fall  under  the  operation  of  the 
regulations  and  relative  act  of  assembly  anent  calls :  finds, 
therefore,  that  they  must  proceed  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  in 
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1838.  Anchterarder  aceordtngto  aaid  ad  and  rdaUxot  regiHationa/'  chap-ttu. 
If,  therefore,  either  the  patron  or  presentee  designed  to 
object  to  the  legal  competency  of  the  assembly's  act,  it 
seems  obvious  enough  that  now  was  the  time  to  do  so.     Not 
only,  however,  was  no  protestation  made  against  their  being 
held  to  be  in  any  way  compromised  by  the  presbytery's 
resolution,  but  the  patron's  agent  expressly  •*  acquiesced  "  ^g**2j"' 
in  the  resolution  of  the  presbytery,  and  "  took  instruments  ^^^^ 
in  the  clerk's  hands  "  to  denote  his  acquiescence  in  the  com-  latiou. 
mon  form  of  law.     This  important  fact  is  thus  specially 
noticed,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  with  how 
much  reason  it  was  urged  afterwards  in  the  civil  courts, 
that  the  patron  and  presentee  were  "barred  by  acquiescence 
from  objecting  to  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery,  and 
pleading  that  the  same  were  illegal," — but  also  to  show 
that  at  this  stage  of  the  case  it  had  not  occurred  to  either 
of  these  parties  to  question  the  legality  of  the  assembly's 
act,  and  that  the  subsequent  civil  prosecution  was  an  after 
thought.  ^ 

Following  out  their  own  resolution,  and  with  the  express  Mr.  Young 

sent  to 

concurrence  of  all  concerned,  the  presbytery  of  Anchterarder  preach  in 

appointed  Mr.  Young,  according  to  the  law  and  immemorial  chareh." 

usage  of  the  church,  to  preach  in  the  parish  of  Anchterarder, 

80  that  the  congregation  might  judge  of  his  gifts  for  their 

spiritual  edification.     It  has  been  already  explained,  that 

the  church  of  Scotland  does  not  ordain  to  a  minisUrium 

vagum.    Excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  set  apart 

as  missionaries,  it  ordains  only  to  a  particular  cure  of  souls. 

The  licentiate  is  not  in  orders :  he  is  as  yet  a  layman.     His  AUeentkte  ii 

license  implies  no  more  than  this,  that  the  church  is  satisfied  man. 

00  far  with  his  capacity,  learning,  and  character,  as  to  put 

him  on  probation, — to  sanction  his  preaching  to  the  efiect 

of  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  gifts,  and  to 

put  the  presbytery  in  a  position  to  judge  at  a  future  period 
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Cbaf.  vm.  whether  thejr  are  such  as  to  warrant  his  being  aJmilted  to  1S38 

the  office  of  the  holy  ministry.     Mr.  Young  having  preached 

on  two  several  sabbaths  m  Auchterarder,  as  directed  by 

the  presbytery,  the  day  at  length  arriyed  on  which  tlie 

question  must  be  decided, — ^has  he  the  call  of  the  eougre- 

^^b?£*'  S^^^^^  ^     For  as  the  patron's  presentation  is  the  foundation 

ou"dtte*to  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  benefice,-*-the  call  of  the  congregation  is, 

the  benefice  accoiHling  to  the  Lkw  and  practice  of  the  Scottish  church, 

-the  call,  to  ,  *  ' 

^ecorcuf  Uio  foundation  of  the  title  to  the  pastoral  4^ce.  On  the 
(lay  fixed  for  this  purpose,  and  after  due  notioe  gir«i,  the 
presbytery  met  in  the  church  of  Auchterarder  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  people.  The  church  was  filled  by  a  con- 
gregation thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance  and  the  sacred- 
nesB  of  the  duty  they  were  now  called  to  perform.  After 
divine  service  had  been  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  tiie 
call  was  produced,  read,  and  presented  for  signature  to  the 
'the?Jriih  of  P®®pl®'  ^^  ™^  ^  *^^*se  words : — "  We,  the  heritors,  elders, 
d^  to^ilZ^'  heads  of  families,  and  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  Anchter- 
Jjjj^'  arder,  within  the  bounds  of  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder, 
and  county  of  Perth,  taking  into  our  consideration  the 
present  destitute  state  of  the  said  parish,  thiough  the  want 
of  a  gospel  ministry  among  us,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
our  late  pastor,  the  £ev.  Charles  Stewart,  and  being  satis- 
fied with  the  learning,  abilities,  and  otlier  good  qualifications 
of  you,  Mr.  Robert  Toung,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and 
having  heard  you  preach  to  our  satisfaction  and  edification, 
do  hereby  invite  and  call  you,  the  said  Mr.  Robert  Young, 
to  take  the  charge  and  oversight  of  this  parish,  and  to 
come  and  labour  among  us  in  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
hereby  promising  to  yon  all  due  respect  and  encouragement 
in  the  Lord.  We  likewise  entreat  the  reverend  presbytery 
of  Auchterarder  to  approve  and  concur  with  this  our  most 
cordial  call,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  for  making  the 
same  effectual,  by  your  ordination  and  settlement  among 
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1S38.  08,  68  soon  as  the  steps  necessary  thereto  will  admit.     In  Chilp.viii. 
ivitness  ivhereof,  we  snhscrihe  these  presents,  at  the  church 
of  Auchterarder,  on  this  the  2d  day  of  Decemher,  1834 
years." 

This  solemn  statement  on  the  part  of  the  congregation 
forms,  as  must  he  at  once  apparent,  the  natural  and  ap- 
propriate accompaniment  to  the  deed  of  the  patron.     The 
patron  offers,  and  it  is  all  that  he  oan  give,  a  henefice.     The 
people  offer,  and  they  alone,  aeoording  to  either  scripture 
or  right  reason,  are  eompetent  to  offer  it,  the  care  of  their 
souls.     There  could  he  no  question  at  all  that  the  Earl  of 
Einnoull  was  the  legal  patron,  and  therefore  that  in  his' 
presentation,  the  presbytery  had  before  them  the  means  of 
constituting  a  Yolid  title  to  the  Uving.     And  had  the  signa- 
tures attached  to  the  call  been  such  as  to  satisfy  the  presby- 
tery that  it  expressed  the  Toioe  of  the  congregation,  their 
warrant  to  proceed  could  haye  been  no  longer  doubtful,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Young,  if  found,  on  examination,  to  possess  the 
other  requisites  of  learning,  character,  and  good  life,  would 
certainly  and  without  delay,  haye  obtained  both  the  benefice 
and  the  cure.     The  signature  appended  to  the  deed  <>f'*JJP{JJS\]i^ 
presentation  was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  patron,  but  not  Jgg^JgJJ^f 
less  undoubtedly  the  names  adhibited  to  the  call  did  not  {^^^«^«»i^ 
constitute  in  any  sense  the  signature  of  the  parish.     Had  ^^""^ 
the  name  of  his  lordship's  valet  been  the  signature  attached  P«opio. 
to  the  presentation.  Lord  Einnoull  could  not  have  thought 
the  presbytery  acted  unreasonably  had  they  thrown  the 
spurious  deed  over  their  table.     And  it  should  not  have 
surprised  either  the  patron  or  the  presentee,  that  this  treat- 
ment was  given  to  a  call  which  taking  to  itself  the  style, 
title,  and  designation  of  "  we  the  heritors,  elders,  heads  of 
families,  and  parishioners  of  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,"  "^^^^ 
a  parish  containing  upwards  of  3,000  soulsi  was  signed  by  SJ two^ 
three  individuals,  only  two  of  whom,  a  certain  Michael  Tod  er». 
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CBAt.TiiL  and  a  certain  Peter  Clark,  belonged  to  the  parisli!     Sberi-  1838. 
dan's  "three  tailors  of  Tooley-street, "  were  not  a  greater 
burlesque  upon  "  we,  the  people  of  England.'* 

Let  it  be  bonie  in  mind,  that  unless  the  presbytery, 
by  a  formal  judgment  pronounced  by  them  as  a  court  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  sustained  this  call  as  sufficient,  that  is,  as 
representing  adequately  and  fairly  the  mind  of  the  congre- 
gation, they  could  not,  according  to  the  law  and  immemorial 
practice  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  proceed  a  single  step 
farther  towards  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Young.  The  fact 
that,  under  the  reign  of  moderatism,  presbyteries  were  not 
ashamed  to  prostitute  their  sacred  spiritual  functions  by 
performing  farces  of  this  kind,  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
things ;  cannot  turn  a  lie  into  a  truth.  Michael  Tod  and 
Peter  Clark  were  not  the  congregation  of  Auchterarder; 
and  their  call,  though  countersigned  by  the  patron's  factor, 
could  never,  without  the  grossest  indecency,  hare  been 
made  the  basis  of  that  solemn  procedure  by  which  the  church 
The  can  mas-  of  Scotland  sets  a  man  oyer  the  flock  of  Christ.  In  order, 
tbepiAceit  howcYcr,  fully  to  Understand  not  simply  the  effrontery,  but 
thTondijiii-  the  profanity  which  the  sustaining  of  such  a  call  must  needs 
biiiiiter.'  have  involved,  it  is  necessary  to  advance  from  this  first  step 
to  that  which  comes  last,  in  the  process  of  the  oHination 
and  admission  of  a  minister  to  a  cure  of  souls.  When  the 
day  for  that  solemn  service  in  any  given  case  arrives,  the 
presbytery  assemble,  the  people  convene,  divine  worship  is 
offered,  the  presentee  stands  up  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  officiating  minister  proceeds  to  impose  the 
ordination  vows.  The  last  of  them  all  is  this,  *'  Do  you 
accept  and  close  with  the  call  to  be  pastor  of  this  parish, 
and  promise  through  grace  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a 
faithful  minister  of  the  gospel  among  this  people?"  The 
call  of  Michael  Tod  and  Peter  Clark,  two  individuals  out  of 
three  thousand,  sanctioned  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  by 
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a  solemn  religious  act,  as  the  call  of  the  parish,  and  as  the  Cha^.tiii. 
warrant  to  the  preshjtery  for  proceeding  with  the  ordination, 
— what  could  have  been  a  greater  mockery,  or  a  grosser 
Tiolation  of  sacred  things? 

Tliere  is  only  one  plea  that  could  possibly  be  urged  to  The  Veto-iaw 
lessen  the  offensiveness  of  such  a  proceeding.     If  there  then^tiTe 
were  no  opposition  to  the  call,  it  might  be  held  that  silence  the  poutive 
was  to  be  taken  for  consent ;  and  on  this  ground,  previous  ing  in  the 
to  the  passing  of  the  veto-law,  calls  that  were  signed^  ?o?in  nil 
scantily  enough  were  occasionally  defended  even  by  some  the  presen. 
of  those  that  were  no  friends  to  the  policy  of  moderatism. 
Etcu  then  the  ground  was  narrow  and  dangerous ;  but  the 
passing  of  the  veto-law  having  enabled  congregations  to 
bring  out  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  state  of  feeling 
in  reference  to  the  presentee,  that  ground  was  no  longer 
available  for  the  vindication  of  Mr.  Young's  call  to  Auchter- 
arder.     Finding  that  they  had  exhausted  the  number  of 
callers,  the  presbytery  "  then  proceeded  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  male  heads  of  families  whose  names  stand 
upon  the  (communion)  roll,  to  give  in  dissents  from  the  call 
and  settlement  of  Mr.  Robert  Young,  as  minister  of  the 
parish.'*    This  step  in  the  process  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  one  that  went  before  it ;  instead  of  two  individuals, 
nearly  the  whole  congregation  were  instantly  on  their  feet. 
Out  of  330  persons  entitled  to  exercise  the  privilege,  no  The  Veto 
fewer  than  287  came  forward  to  record  their  names  at  the  {]^ti!?eon. 
presbytery's  table  as  dissentients  against  Mr.  Young's  call  ^***   "* 
and  settlement ;  and  that  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  a 
declaration  which  the  very  fact  of  their  dissenting  implied 
their  readiness  to  take,  that  they  were  actuated  "  by  no 
factious  or  malicious  motive,  but  solely  by  a  conscientious 
regard  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  themselves  or  the  con- 
gregation." 

In  these  circumstances  the  course  of  the  presbytery  could 
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CiiAp.TiiL  not  be  otherwiBe  Uian  simple  and  plain.     If  that  principle  1833. 

The  duty  of   of  non-tntrusion  which  the  Teto-law  was  designed  to  protect 

teiy  in  nidi  and  enforce,  was  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot» — ^if  the 

pbin.         presentee  was  not  to  be  thrust  irUo  the  church  at  the  expense 

of  driving  out  the  people, — to  be  clothed  with  the  fleece  at 

the  expense  of  being  stripped  of  the  flock, — the  presbytery 

must  reject  Mr.  Young's  call,  and  refuse  to  proceed  with 

his  settlement.    Having  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  agreeably 

to  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  veto-law,  in  order  tiiat  time 

might  be  afforded  to  the  dissentients  to  consider  maturely 

the  course  they  had  followed ;  and  finding  at  the  adjourned 

meeting  that  they  all  without  one  solitary  exception  adhered 

to  their  dissent,  the  presbytery  came  to  the  preliminary 

decision,  that  there  is  **  a  majority  of  the  persons  on  the 

roll  still   dissenting."      The  majority  in  point  of  fact, 

amounted  to  seven-eighths  of  the  whole.     Thereupon  it  was 

^[o^J^^jgf  further  moved  and  seconded,  that  the  presbytery  •*  do  take 

Young.       into  consideration  the  call  to  Mr.  Young,  presentee  to 

Auchterarder,  and  do  find,  that  it  being  signed  only  by 

three  individuals,  and  of  these  only  two  members  of  the 

congregation,  that  said  call  is  not  a  good  or  sufficient  call: 

and  do  declare  that  no  settlement  can  take  place  thereon." 

^to  ddlT^tiii  '^^  ^^  motion  an  amendment  was  moved,  that  because  of 

taken  w^'  Certain  appeals  to  the  provincial  synod  taken  in  the  course 


b'tJeiu*^*-  ®^  *^®  foregoing  proceedings  by  the  agent  for  the  presentee, 
m  Oisrch  « it  was  incompetent  at  this  stage  of  the  busmess  "  to  come 
to  a  final  judgment.  The  appeals  in  question  had  no  refe- 
rence to  the  legality  of  the  veto-law ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  founded  on  the  alleged  violation  by  the  presbytery  of 
some  of  the  regulations  which  constituted  the  directory  for 
working  it.  The  objections^  obviously  groundless  and 
untenable,  on  which  the  appeals  were  taken,  the  presbytery 
Imd  repelled.  It  appeared,  however,  to  the  supporters  of 
tlio  amendment,  that  till  these  appeals  should  have  been 
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1838.  disposed  of  bj  tbe  synod,  the  final  decision  of  the  ease  ought  Chap,  nit 
to  be  delayed.     The  amendment  baring  been  carried,  the  The  amend- 
case  went  accordingly  to  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  lii^and  the 
in  the  month  of  April  following ;  where  the  appeals  were  peaieSfae- 
dismissed  and  the  ease  remitted  to  the  presbytery,  •«  to  **'^"**^' 
proceed  agreeably''  to  the  yeto-law.     This  sentence  having 
been  appealed,  in  its  turn,  to  the  general  assembly,  it  was 
finally  decided  on  the  30th  of  May,  that  ''the  proceedings  ibedectsioa 
of  the  presbytery  are  not  liable  to  any  valid  objections,  AaumUy. 
and  remit  to  the  presbytery  to  proceed  further  in  the 
matter  m  terms  of  the  interim  act  (the  veto -law)  of  last 
assembly." 

The  remaining  hbtory  of  the  case,  in  so  fap  as  its  career 
in  the  church  courts  is  concerned,  is  soon  told.     On  the  7th 
of  July,  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  met  once  more  in 
the  vacant  parish,  and  with  the  decision  of  the  general 
assembly  before  ihem  for  their  guidance,  did  "  now  reject  Knei  len- 
Mr.  Young,  the  presentee  to  Auchterarder,  so  far  as  regards  presbyter; 
the  particular  presentation  on  their  table,  and  the  oceasion  arder.r^eO' 
of  this  vacancy  in  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  and  do  \Sung! 
forthwith  direct  their  clerk  to  give  notice  of  this  their 
determination  to  the  patron,  the  presentee,  and  the  elders 
of  the  parish  of  Auchterarder.**     Against  this  sentence, 
Mr.  Young's  agent  "  protested  and  appealed  to  the  ensuing 
synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling."    That  appeal,  however,  was 
never  followed  out,  and  so  far  as  the  church  was  concerned 
the  case  was  now  at  an  end.     And  here  the  reflection 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself,  that  if  the  act  of  1834  was  to 
be  disputed  at  all,  a  better  case  than  that  of  Auchterarder  The  Anchter- 
for  bringing  the  real  question  which  that  act  involved  to  an  weu  fitted  to 
issue  could  not  well  have  arisen.     At  Auchterarder  it  was  intnuioii 
no  neck-and-neck  race  between  the  callers  and  the  dissen- 
tients.    It  was  no  case  of  a  parish  all  but  equally  divided 
on  the  subject  of  the  presentee's  giflts.     It  was  not  a  case 
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Chaf.tiil  in  which  the  only  thing  at  stake  was  the  mere  letter  of  the  183S. 
Teto-Iaw.  Tlie  parish  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  at 
one  upon  the  point  suhmitted  to  them.  Mr.  Young  .could 
not  hy  possibility  have  become  minister  of  Auchterarder, 
except  at  the  expense  of  its  being  declared  that  the  call  of 
the  people  was  a  nullity,  and  the  principle  of  non-intrusion 
a  lie.  If  the  call  of  Michael  Tod  and  Peter  Clark  was 
sufficient, — if  two  parishioners  out  of  three  thousand  were 
enough, — the  call  could  be  nothing  better  than  a  legal 
fiction,  which  ought  to  have  no  place  among  the  solemnities 
of  religion,  and  no  share  in  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
Christ.  And  again,  if  the  proclaimed  opposition  of  seTen- 
eighths  of  a  congregation,  represented  by  the  most  staid  and 
sober-minded  portion  of  it,  the  male  heads  of  families  in  full 
church  communion,  did  not  suffice  to  bring  into  operation 
the  principle  that  "  no  pastor  is  to  be  intruded  on  a  con- 
gregation contrary  to  their  will,'*  it  could  be  only  because 
the  standards  and  laws  of  the  church  which  so  unequiToeally 
announce  that  principle  were  to  be  stigmatized  as  uttering 

x%ecaiisna  a  falsehood*.    The  call  and   non-intrusion,   not  in  their 

non-intru-  .-  i    "     •        i    • 

■ion.  not  in  accidents  but  m  their  essence,  were  the  graTe  matters 
denu  butiu  involved  in  the  Auchterarder  case.     It  will  be  seen,  aocord- 
•ence.  wen  ingly,  in  the  sequel,  that  the  issue  of  that  case  baa  been  to 
ibis  cue.     sweep  both  the  one  and  the  other  utterly  and  entirely  away. 
It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  appeal  to  the  synod, 
taken  against  the  final  sentence  of  the  presbytery  of  Auchter- 
arder, by  Mr.  Young's  agent,  was  dropped.     The  reason 
was,  that  before  the  synod  met,  the  resolution  had  been 
riie  patron    taken  by  the  presentee  and  the  patron  to  carry  their  ease 

uidpresen-  .  i        .  -i  .m  .  ,  .  « 

tee  reaoire   mto  the  civiI  courts.     The  private  history  of  that  resolatioo, 

to  carrj  the  ...«.,  .  «..  .  ,  « 

cue  into  the  It  might  be  cunous,  but  it  is  not  important  to  know.     It 

oourti  of 

kw.  has  been  generally  understood,  that  though  Lord  Einnonll 

lent  his  name,  he  lent  nothing  more  to  support  the  action 
that  was  destined  to  break  up  a  great  national  institution. 
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1838.  His  lordship's  responsibilitj,  liovreTer,  was  not  lessened  bj  Chaf.viti, 
leaying  the  expenses  of  the  suit  to  be  defi-ayed  bj  the  ' 

presentee.  Such  an  arrangement  seems  only  to  show, 
that  though  the  maintenance  of  his  rights  as  patron  might 
hazard  the  disruption  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  his  lordship 
did  not  think  them  sufficiently  valuable  to  risk,  for  their 
sake,  the  costs  of  an  action  at  law.  The  fact  adds  another 
to  the  many  curious  illustrations  which  history  supplies  of 
the  light  way  in  which  often  those  first  steps  are  taken, 
whereby,  in  the  end,  great  public  interests  come  to  be  sub- 
yerted  and  destroyed.  His  lordship  lends  his  spade,  though 
he  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  use  it  himself,  to  dis:  The  patron'^ 

tiftrt  iti  this 

a  little  hole  in  the  bank ;  and  the  hole  becomes  big  enough  prosecution. 
by  and  bye,  under  the  increasing  force  and  Tiolence  of  the 
Inrashibg  erastian  flood,  to  sweep  away  the  blood-bought 
liberties  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  howeyer,  connected  with 
the  rise  of  this  famous  Auchterarder  case,  of  much  greater 
moment,  and  to  which  it  is  necessary  that  special  attention 
should  now  be  given.  In  itself,  there  was  nothing  either 
new  or  alarming  in  the  mere  fact,  that  a  case  which  had 
been  before  the  courts  of  the  church,  should  be  brought 
before  the  courts  of  the  state.  Such  a  thing,  as  has  in  this 
work  been  already  shown,  had  occurred  again  and  again 
before.  A  complex  case,  like  that  of  the  settlement  of  a 
minister,  involves,  from  its  very  nature,  both  matters  which 
are  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  matters  which  are  purely  civil, 
— and,  therefore,  that  both  the  spiritual  and  secular  courts 
might  have  occasion  to  handle  it,  had  always  been  freely 
allowed.  But  the  material  point  to  be  noticed  is  this, — to 
what  effects  were  the  courts  of  law  to  be  now  called  on  to 
deal  with  the  case  of  Auchterarder.  This  question  must  be 
decided  by  the  pursuers,  before  they  can  bring  their  action 
into  court  at  all,  as  the  forms  of  law  re(^uire  that  the  sum- 
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CHif.vuL  mons  by  which  the  action  is  raised,  sball  distincdj  state  1©8. 

what  it  is  they  wish  ihe  court  to  do.    The  leading  eoansel 

for  the  pursuors  was  that  same  dean  of  faculty  who,  •a 

Mr.  Hope,     it  member  of  the  ireneral  assembly,  had  taken,  in  1834, 

faculty,  the  go  decided  a  part  m  opposing  the  passing  of  the  law 

oouDsci  tor  a  T  ai_ 

the  pur-  Tvbich  this  action  was  designed  to  resist.  It  was,  there- 
fore, no  new  and  strange  subject  with  which  he  had 
now,  in  his  professional  capacity,  to  deal.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  unwarrantable  to  affirm,  that  he  had  himseif 
created  the  case, — ^but  beyond  all  dispute,  it  was  the  legiti- 
mate ofispring  of  his  own  reasons  of  dissent,  recorded 
against  the  veto-law  in  the  assembly  of  1834.  There  is 
plainly,  therefore,  no  room  for  the  supposition  that,  when 
the  case  was  placed  in  his  hands,  he  had  stumbled  in  bis 
haste,  as  a  counsel  lees  versant  in  the  points  on  which  it 
turned  might  possibly  have  done,  on  a  mode  of  laying  tiie 
action,  which  farther  inquiry  into  precedents  led  him  after- 
wards to  change.  If  any  man  might  be  expected  to  know 
how  far  precedents  would  carry  him,  in  asking  ihe  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  courts  against  the  veto-law,  that  man 
was  the  dean  of  faculty.  Nor  is  there  the  least  reaaon  to 
suppose  that  any  shrinking  sensitiveness  about  endangering 
the  spiritual  rights  of  the  church,  would  at  all  dbtorb  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  clients,  by  hindering  him 
from  taking  up  the  strongest  ground  which  either  atatnte 
or  usage  could  be  held  to  countenance  in  asserting  their 
claims.     What,  then,  was  the  ground  which  this  eon  < 


Ti:e  origiDMi  counsel  of  the  Auchterarder  patron  and  presentee  took  up, 

form  of  Uio 

when  he  lodged  their  case  in  the  court  of  session  ?  It  was 
a  ground  entirely  in  harmony  with  that  view  of  the  civil 
court's  jurisdiction  which  has  been  given  in  this  work; 
namely,  that  the  validity  of  the  patron's  deed  of  presenta- 
tion, and  the  disposal  of  the  benefice,  were  the  only  matters 
to  wliicli  their  jurisdiction  could  extend.     In  the  original 
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1 S38.  snniinons,  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  dban  of  faculty,  Cbav.  yul 
tbe  pursuers  sought  to  have  it  found  that  Mr.  Young  had 
been  "validly  presented," — which  no  one  ever  disputed, 
— and  that  he  had  "just  and  legal  right  to  the  constant  Cooduions 
localled  and  modified  stipend,  with  the  manse  and  glebe,  &e«,  sin«i  mm- 
during  all  the  days  and  years  of  his  life,** — that  the  pres- 
bytery, and  the  collectors  of  the  ministers'  widows'  fund — 
a  fund  to  which,  by  law,  the  stipends  of  all  vacant  parishes 
are  assigned, — should  be  **  decerned  and  ordained  to  desist 
and  cease  from  molesting  and  disturbing  him  in  the  posses- 
sion and  enjoyment  of  the  stipend  of  Auchterarder," — ^that 
"  the  heritors  of  the  said  parish  of  Auchterarder  ought  and 
ehould  be  decerned  and  ordained,  by  decree  foresaid,  to 
make  payment  to  the  pursuer,  the  said  Robert  Young,  of 
the  stipend  payable  by  each  of  them,  respectively," — or 
alternatively,  "  to  make  payment  of  the  stipend  to  the 
(other)  pursuer,  the  said  Thomas  Robert,  earl  of  Einnoull, 
•  ♦  ♦  during  the  life  of  the  said  Robert  Young." 

Such  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  sum  and  substauce  Tiieae  eon. 

cf  the  demand  which  the  legal  advisers  of  the  patron  and  voWed  no ' 
-         ,      ,  »        ,  i  .  interforenoe 

presentee  thought  it  competent  for  the  court  of  session  to  with  the 
grant.  As  Mr.  Young  has  received  a  presentation  to  the  Sl^  of 
living  of  Auchterarder,  from  the  undoubted  patron,  and  has 
been  hindered  from  getting  it  by  an  act  of  the  church  which 
has  no  legal  competency, — ^let  him  have  the  living  without 
ordination  to  the  ministry,  or  induction  to  the  cure  of  souls 
at  all.  Or  if  this  cannot  be, — if  his  title  to  the  benefice 
cannot  be  completed  without  the  spiritual  act  of  the  church 
courts  investing  him  with  the  pastoral  office, — then,  and  in 
respect  that  the  civil  court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  compel 
that  spiritual  act, — let  the  provision  of  the  act  1592  be 
enforced,  and  let  the  patron  retain  the  benefice  in  his  own 
hands.  These  were  the  alternatives  between  which  the 
dean  of  faculty,  in  the  original  summons,  rested  his  entire 
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CnAr.YilL  0086.     And  Lad  lie  continued  to  leave  it  there,  all  those  1S3S. 
Had  the  cafe  graver  questioDB  that  were  subdequentlj  raised  might  have 
cnted  in  iu  been  altogether  avoided. 

fmm!no  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  action  been  brought  into  court, 

tveen  the    when  it  BecmB  to  have  become  apparent  that,  aa  on  the  one 
oedeatatiticRi  hand,  DO  law  could  be  found  to  warrant  the  giving  of  the 
Uuveentued.  benefice  to  an  unordained  and  uninducted  presentee, — so  on 
the  other,  there  was  a  clear  law  to  hinder  its  being  given 
to  the  patron, — ^the  law,  namely,  whieh  had  expressly  con- 
veyed all  vacant  stipends  to  the  widows'  fund.     Accord- 
ingly, before  the  action  had  been  yet  proceeded  with,  the 
form  of  the  summons  was  entirely  changed  by  the  introduc- 
The  amemV    tlon  of  Conclusions  of  a  much  more  startling  nature,  and 
end  iu  new  such  as,  if  entertained  at  all,  might  easily  be  made  to  draw 

andstartUng     -         ,  -    ,  .  ,  •        . 

coudnsioat.  after  them  consequences  of  the  most  extensive  and  formi- 
dable kind.  These  conclusions,  if  followed  out  in  the  way 
which  the  pursuers  contended  for,  must  necessarily  touch 
the  spiritual  powers  and  functions  of  the  church,  and  could 
not  fail  in  the  long-run  to  bring  on  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  amended 
summons  sought  to  have  it  found  by  the  courts  of  civil  law, 

Thetermeof  "  that  the  presbvterv  of  Auchterarder,  and  the  individual 

the  amended  r         j       j 

members  thereof,  as  the  only  legal  and  competent  court,  to 
that  effect  by  law  constituted,  were  bound  and  astricted  to 
make  trial  of  the  qualifications  of  the  pursuer,  and  are  still 
bound  so  to  do ;  and  if  in  their  judgment,  after  due  trial 
and  examination,  the  pursuer  is  found  qualified,  the  said 
presbytery  are  bound  and  astricted  to  receive  and  admit  the 
pursuer  as  minister  of  the  church  and  parish  of  Auchterar- 
der, according  to  law.  That  the  rejection  of  the  pursuer 
by  the  presbytery,  as  presentee  foresaid,  without  making 
trial  of  his  qualifications  in  competent  and  legal  form,  and 
without  any  objections  having  been  stated  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, or  against  his  admission  as  a  minister  of  the  church 
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1938.  and  parish  of  Aacbterarder,  and  expressly  on  the  ground  CHAy.viiL 
that  the  said  presbytery  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  do  so,  in 
respect  of  a  Teto  of  the  parishioners,  was  illegal  and  inju- 
rious to  the  patrimonial  rights  of  the  pursuer,  and  contrary 
to  the  proTisions  of  the  statutes  and  laws  libelled.** 

The  thing  assumed  in  this  "amendment  of  the  libel'*  is  The  fan- 
obviously  neither  more  nor  less  than  this — that  even  in  •umeta 
matters  confessedly  spiritual,  in  matters  for  handling  which  put  of  the 
it  is  on  all  sides  allowed  that  the  presbytery  **  is  the  only  to  piewnbo 
legal  and  competent  court,"  the  court  of  session  is  entitled  tiie^b^- 
to  interfere,  to  the  effect  of  prescribing  to  the  presbytery 
its  duty.    And  as  the  right  to  prescribe  a  duty  would  seem 
to  imply  the  right  to  enforce  the  performance  of  it,  the 
claim  now  made  in  the  Auchterarder  case,  if  followed  out 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  pursuers,  could  involve 
nothing  short  of  the  total  subversion  of  the  church's  spiri- 
tual  independence.     Her  courts,  on  the  footing  on  which 
that  claim,  if  conceded  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  con- 
templated by  the  pursuers,  must  inevitably  place  them, 
would  become  the  mere  executors  of  the  decrees  of  the  coue- 
court  of  session ;  dispensing,  at  the  bidding  of  Gffisar,  the  S^bmowp- 
things  of  God, — ^giving  or  withholding  ordination,  and  by      °* 
consequence  all  other  spiritual  functions  and  privilfi^es, — 
not  in  deference  to  what  they  judged  to  be  the  revealed  will 
of  their  divine  Master,  Christ, — but  in  deference  to  another 
master  altogether, — to  one  who  enforced  his  decisions,  not 
by  appealing  to  conscience  and  a  divine  directory,  but 
pimply  and  shortly  by  the  pains  and  penalties  of  civil  law. 
The  judges  of  the  first  division  of  the  court  of  session  having 
pronounced  an  order  that  this  important  cause  should  be 
argued  before  the  whole  court,  the  pleadings  were  opened  Tiie  cue 
on  the  21st  of  November,  1837,  and  concluded  on  the  12th  ^^^-SL 


of  .the  succeeding  month.    On  the  27th  of  February  follow-  s^March, 
ing,  the  bench  began  to  deliver  their  judicial  opinions, — 
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CBij.vm.  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  18SS. 
gi?en.  These  dates  alone  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
importance  that  was  attached  to  the  matters  in  dispute. 
Whaterer  may  he  thought  or  said  of  the  decision,  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  arrived  at  without  the  ezpeuditure  of  an 
amount  of  time  and  pains  worthy  of  the  great  interests  and 
momentous  consequences  it  involved. 
^'^  P^^  When  the  fact  is  considered  that  the  printed  report  of 
OM.  the  case  occupies  two  well-sized  octavo  volumes,  the  diffi- 

culty will  perhaps  he  seen  and  sympathized  in  of  selecting 
and  stating,  with  the  needful  brevity,  the  pomts  material  to 
5^ci^  the  main  question  at  issue,  "  One  might  naturally  ex- 
Euth«Tfaid»«  pect,"  observed  Solicitor-Gcneral  Rutherford,  in  opening  his 
tbemtxicaCT  learned  and  most  lucid  reply  on  the  part  of  the  respondents, 
iogi.  <«  that  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  the  ground  should  be 

narrowed  as  the  debate  advanced, — that  the  lists  should  be 
contracted  in  the  hour,  as  it  were,  of  mortal  strife.  But  it 
often  happened  otherwise,  and  in  this  case  remarkably  so ; 
for  the  field  grew  wider  and  more  wide  as  the  conflict  was 
prolonged;  position  after  position  was  taken  up  by  both 
parties,  till  at  last  they  were  in  danger  of  abandoning  alto- 
gether the  points  on  which  alone  the  contest  turned."  If 
even  the  accomplished  lawyers  who  conducted  the  case  had 
thus  all  but  lost  their  way  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  which 
legal  subtlety  and  ingenious  special  pleading  had  contrived 
to  gather  around  it,  no  wonder  that  the  unprofessional  stu- 
dent of  their  learned  lucubrations  should  experience  some 
little  bewilderment  in  attempting  to  follow  them.  Reference 
has  been  already  made  to  the  important  change  that  was 
'wTcvcIdet  ^^'^^^^^  '^P^'*  *^®  original  form  of  the  action.  Not  a  little 
to^e^i-  ^^  *^®  intricacy  which  chtiracterized  the  pleadings  at  the 
^""  tSf'  bar,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  bench,  was  due  to  that 
change.  The  civil  conclusions  about  the  validity  of  the 
presentation  and  the  disposal  of  the  stipend  still  stood  npon 
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183S.  the  face  of  the  action,  and  furnished  to  the  counsel  for  the  Chap.vtti, 
pursuers  plentiful  materials  for  an  argument  in  support  of 
the  court's  title  to  try  the  cause.     In  point  of  fact,  hoir- 
erer,  these  purely  ci?il  conclusions  were  practically  super- 
seded and  set  aside  hy  the  new  matter  which  had  heen 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  summons,  and  the  real 
question  which  alone  the  court  had  to  deal  with  was  one  of 
jurisdiction.     The  question  which  came  to  ho  debated  was  The  ma 
not — who  is  the  legal  patron  ?  or  who  has  a  legal  title  to  thia  m 
the  fruits  of  the  benefice? — but,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  uiebftr." 
presbytery?  And  although  the  conditions  of  tho  argument, 
as  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  at  the  bar,  were  such  as  to 
preclude  the  pursuers  from  founding  anything  whateyer 
upon  the  original  conclusions  of  the  action ;  though  these 
conclusions  were  to  be  held  as  in  reality  out  of  court, — yet 
were  they  continually  and  dexterously  resorted  to  by  the  Dexterou 
prosecutors,  so  as  both  to  perplex  and  to  prejudice  another  thepono. 
question  with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do.     But  more  made  of  the 
than  this,  not  only  was  the  real  point  in  dispute  unfairly  ^%  mm. 
overlaid  in  the  argument  by  considerations  which  were  bor- 
rowed from  an  irreleyant  source,  but  there  was  a  want  of 
candour  and  directness  in  the  way  in  which  the  one  point 
laid  down  for  discussion  was  approached.    When  the  original 
summons  sought  to  have  it  found  that  either  the  patron. 
Lord  Einnoull,  or,  alternatively,  his  presentee,  Mr.  Young, 
was  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  the  benefice, — there  were  corre- 
sponding petitory  conclusions  attached  to  these  demands. 
The  court  was  craved,  in  the  event  of  their  deciding  in  favour 
of  the  claim  of  either  of  the  pursuers,  to  ordain  the  heritors 
to  pay  the  stipend  to  the  successful  litigant,  and  to  restrain 
all  other  claimants  from  molesting  him  in  the  enjoyment  of 
it.   All  this  was  simple  and  intelligible :  tlie  court  was  asked 
to  find  that  a  certain  wrong  had  been  done,  the  remedy  for 
that  wrong  was  distinctly  named,  and  the  court  was  called 
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CKir.TilL  on  to  grant  the  remedy.     Not  bo,  liowever,  in  regard  to  tbe  1S3S. 

new  and  altogether  different  question  of  the  datj  of  the 
Tiie  tmend.   preshjtery,  introduced  into  the  action  bj  the  amended  enm- 


1  upon  mens,  and  which  came,  as  has  been  ah>eadj  explained,  to 
deeiira  ab-   be  in  fact  the  onl J  question  the  court  was  asked  either  to 
mpart  from   Consider  or  to  decide.     In  connection  with  this  new  matter 
remit,  what  iutroduced  into  their  action,  there  was  no  corresponding 
of  the  ^ttJ  petitory  conclusion  put  forward  by  tbe  pursuers  at  all.    The 
demand  made  upon  the  court  was  to  declare  nakedly  and 
abstractly,  and  altogether  apart  from  any  practical  result, 
what  was  the  duty  of  the  presbytery.     The  pursuers  did  not 
venture  to  say,  "  the  presbytery  have  committed  a  wrong 
ngainst  Mr.  Toung,  in  rejecting  him  as  thoy  have  done,  and 
in  refusing  to  proceed  any  farther  with  his  settlement  as 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Auchterarder,  and  we  call  on  tho 
civil  court  to  give  him  redress  by  requiring  the  presbyteiy, 
under  the  pains  of  law,  to  set  their  own  sentence  rejecting 
him  aside,  and  to  proceed  to  ordain  and  admit  him  notwith- 
standing.*'    Had  they  taken  tliis  bold  and  manly  course, 
both  tbe  bar  and  the  bench  would  have  known  what  thej 
were  dealing  with,  and  all  parties  would  have  been  compelled 
DieadTan.     to  come  at  once  to  the  point.    As  it  was,  the  true  character 

tage  tlie  ' 

Church  lui-  of  the  Conflict  was  never  more  than  half  disclosed,  and  the 

tallied  iroiu 

ihii  mode  of  responsibility  of  fairly  facing  it  was  to  a  large  extent  evaded. 
Had  the  court  from  the  very  first  been  challenged  by  the 
pursuers,  not  merely  to  lay  down  a  doctrine,  but  to  act  upon 
and  enforce  that  doctrine, — not  merely  to  assume  a  comp^ 
tency  to  prescribe  their  duty,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  to 
church  courts,  but  actually,  by  civil  process,  to  compel  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  that  is,  to  compel  ordination,  by 
the  rude  arguments  of  fine  and  imprisonment — ^the  solicitor- 
general  would  have  had  less  occasion  to  complain  of  the  dis- 
cursiveness and  irreleyancy  of  the  debate.  The  lists  would 
ill  that  case  have  been  contracted  from  the  beginning.    Just 
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1838.  because  it  would  tben  lia^e  been  manifeBt  to  all  that  tbe  Ciup.yiil 
strife  was  mortal — ^tbat  it  involved  nothing  less  than  a  life 
or  death  struggle,  not  for  the  veto-law,  but  for  the  church's 
right  of  self-government,  for  the  very  soul  and  essence  of 
her  spiritual  freedom — ^there  would  have  been  neither  time 
nor  taste  for  those  **  tricks  of  fence/*  those  nice  but  need- 
less displays  of  legal  swordmanship  which,  after  much  noiso 
and  beating  of  the  air,  and  confounding  of  the  uninitiated, 
left  the  real  merits  of  the  question  untonched  and  often 
unapproached. 

Whether  this  insidious  and  stealthy  n^ode  of  carrying  An  |niidiouf 
their  point,,  was  the  result  of  a  preconcerted  plan  on  the  *^^  oj.*^ 
part  of  those  who  managed  the  case  for  the  pursuers,  it  is  JamfcUou 
useless  to  inquire.     There  cau  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  church. 
it  much  contributed  to  their  ultimate  success.     It  intro- 
duced the  narrow  end  of  a  wedge,  which  afterwards  had 
only  to  be  driven  home,  in  order  to  rend  asunder  the  liberties 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.     Seeing  that  the  action  came  to 
be  thrown  into  the  shape  that  has  now  been  described,— *tbe 
shape  "  purely  and  simply  of  an  action  of  declarator  against  Did  the 

Church  com* 

the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery  under  the  promine  her 
act  of  assembly,"*  it  has  been  sometimes  alleged  that  the  enceby 
church  betrayed  her  own  position  and  principles  in  consent-  to  plead  at 
ing  to  appear  and  to  plead  before  the  civil  court  bkt  all. 
This,  however,  is  obviously  a  mistake.     The  church  was 
clearly  called  upon,  and  had  an  undoubted  interest  to  show,  ThereMons 
if  she  could,  that  the  latr  passed  in  1834,  and  which  had  it  the  duty 
governed  the  decision  of  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  in  church  to 
rejecting  Mr.  Young,  was  not  vUra  vvres  of  those  powers  ** 
wliich  the  law  of  the  land  had  ratified,  and  that  it  did  not 
violate  any  of  those  civil  rights  which  the  law  of  patronage 
bad  conferred  either  on  patrons  or  their  presentees.     It  was 

*  Catherfbrd*8  Heplj,  p.  347.— Robertson's  ReporL 
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CearYui,  only  bj  doing  ao  she  could  preveni  a  severance  of  the  bene-  183S. 
fioe  from  the  cure  of  souls.  The  ohuvch  nerer  questioned 
the  right  of  the  ciyil  court  to  reyiew  the  acts  of  the  church, 
to  the  effect  of  determining  whether  or  not  thej  were  entitled 
to  carry  civil  results  in  their  train.  The  church  had  received 
the  benefices  of  her  establishment  from  the  state :  she  had 
received  them  for  the  support  of  those  who  were  serving  her 
spiritual  cures.  She  was  therefore  not  merely  entitled,  but 
bound  to  see  that  they  were  not  illegally  withdrawn  from 
that  use  by  any  party  whatever ;  and  her  business  in  the 
court  of  session  in  the  Auchterarder  case  was  to  hinder  such 
a  withdrawment  of  the  benefice  of  Auchterarder,  dther  by 
Lord  Einnoull  the  patron,  or  by  Mr.  Young,  his  unordained 
and  rejected  presentee.  And,  moreover,  since  the  pursuers, 
in  their  attempt  to  make  good  their  claim  to  the  benefice, 
had  raised  the  further  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  church 
in  examining  and  admitting  ministers,  tho  church  was  domg 
nothing  more  than  protecting  her  own  right  and  interest  in 
the  benefices  of  the  establishment,  in  attempting  to  satisfy 
the  civil  court  that  her  duty  in  such  matters  was  beyond  the 
^WeddS  ^™**'  ®^  *^^  ®^^*^  court's  jurisdiction  altogether.  In  a  word, 
iatertstB.  there  were  civil  interests  involved  in  the  Auchterarder  case, 
which  the  church  had  a  clear  call  to  maintain,  and  which 
could  be  maintained  only  iu  a  court  of  civil  law«  Her  right 
to  control  these  civil  interests  by  her  decisions,  depended 
necessarily  and  solely  upon  civil  statutes.  To  the  question, 
how  far  she  had  acted  in  harmony  with  these  statutes,  she 
was  plainly  bound  to  plead  ;  but  to  this  effect,  and  to  this 
Lfnits  with-  effect  Only, — to  determine  whether  her  sentence  rejecting 
recofcnized  Mr.  Young  should  or  should  not  carry  the  usual  civil  conse- 
eoori'ijuru-  quonces  along  with  it,  of  voiding  all  claim  on  the  part  of 
tLMoue.  Mr.  Young  to  the  benefice,  and  of  requiring  the  patron, 
under  pain  of  forfuiting  j[>ro  hoc  vice  his  right  of  presentation, 
to  proceed  to  nominate  another  individual  to  the  vacant 
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]S38.  benefirii.     These  were  substantial! j  the  grounds  on  which  Chap.vitl 
th^.  tfhurch,  through  one  of  her  presbyteries,  appeared  in  the 
jourt  of  session,  and  these  were  the  limits  within  which  she 
submitted  her  interest  in  the  Auchterarder  case  to  its  con- 
sideration and  decision. 

There  were  two  main  points  in  this  case,  as  it  was  pleaded  The  two 
at  the  bar,  namely,  these : — First,  was  the  act  of  assembly  ^tueh  tho 

case  hi- 

1834  legal, — in  harmony,  that  is,  with  the  civil  statutes  voWed. 
regarding  patronage  on  the  one  baud,  and  the  church's 
right  of  examination  and  admission  of  ministers  on  the 
other  ?  If  it  was,  then  must  the  pursuers  be  non-suited,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  must  stand 
good,  with  all  its  civil  results,  as  against  both  patron  and 
presentee.  But  if  it  was  not  legal,  then  arose  the  other 
point  in  the  case,  namely,  this,  was  it  ecdedastical, — did  tho 
matter,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  law  to  regulate,  belong 
to  the  province  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  ?  If  so,  then  was  it 
out  of  the  cognizance  and  control  of  the  civil  court,  to  any 
other  or  further  effect  than  that  of  disallowing  the  civil 
results  which  .otherwise  would  have  followed  after  it.  Such 
at  least  was  the  doctrine  held  by  the  church,  and  maintained 
by  her  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  session.     "  It  is  Mr-  Rutber- 

•^  ford  denies 

said,"  observed  Solicitor-General  Rutherford,  speaking  spe-  ^v®^.^^®^ 
cifically  to  this  second  point  of  the  case,  •*  it  is  said,  how-    5*^^***" 
ever,  on  the  opposite  side.  If  the  church  may  do  in  this  ^^^Sb^' 
matter  as  she  pleases,  shall  the  parties  injured  by  her  acts  H^^.^Jj^''* 
judicially  or  legislatively  have  no  redress?     My  answer  is,   natter fj*>- 
None  in  this  court  against  her  judgment,  or  against  hc^  «»aticaL 
enactments  in  reference  to  matters  purely  ecclesiastical :  and 
I  maintain  further,  that  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical, 
even  if  she  acts  unjustly,  iUegally,  vltra  mrea,  still  the 
remedy  does  not  lie  with  this  court,  nor  can  your  lordships 
give  redress  by  controlling  the  exercise  of  her  ecclesiastical 
functions,  when  in  the  course  of  completing  the  pastoral 
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CiTAP.TIlL 

relation.     The  court  maj  haye  the  power  of  (liaallowing  tlic  18SS. 

after  consequences.  Your  lordships  may  refuse  to  regard 
the  irregular  or  unlawful  proceedings  of  the  church.  When 
the  question  hefore  you.  on  any  civil  right  is  said  to  arise  out 
of  the  relation  so  illegally  constituted,  you  may  refoso,  and 
you  have  refused  the  stipend  in  many  cases  to  the  incumbent 
spiritually  inducted:  hut  that  is  not  the  question  here.  The 
question  is,  whether  an  abuse  by  the  church  of  her  legishi- 
tive  powers  will  justify  the  interposition  of  this  court  ?  It 
has  been  maintained,  on  the  other  side,  %h(it  it  toiZI  in  all 

Ihe  state  . 

BMj  redreM  cases.  I  maintain  the  reverse  of  the  proposition,  and  that 
wrong  hf  however  competent  it  may  be  for  the  state^  by  the  power  of 
injc  the  legislature,  to  withdraw  their  recognition  of  a  jurisdic^ 

'  tion  which  is  no  longer  exercised  so  as  to  warrant  the  eon- 
tinuance  of  the  confidence  originally  reposed,  it  is  not  within 
your  province."* 
Ti»o  first  of        In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  two  granl  points  in  the 
^m^\'  th    ^u^^^^i^"^^  ^^^f  ^^^^  >^«  ^^®  legalUy  of  the  act  of  1834^ 
icfcaiity  of    the  determination  of  it  turned  substantially  upon  this  other 
^v*  question— tIs  there  any  legal  foundation  for  the  call  of  the 

congregation  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister  ?     If  it  weie 
admitted  that  the  call,  according  to  the  ratified  constitntioD 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  wa^  an  element  without  whid) 
no  settlement  could  proceed,  it  would  be  obviously  impos- 
Bible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  church  must  be  entitled 
to  regulate  the  call;  and  hence,  that  the  act  of  1834  having 
been  framed  for  that  purpose,  and  being  limited  exclusively 
To  prtn-e  Uie  to  that  object,  must  be  a  legal  enactment.     Accordingly,  at 
meni,the    the  bar  the  counsel  for  the  pursuers  took  the  gpx>und  of 
proved  to  bo  denying  that  the  call  had  any  legal  standing  whatever, — 
they  held  that  it  was  an  absolute  nullity  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.    '*  The  combination  of  a  call  with  the  right  of  presenta- 
tion in  patrons,  as  by  law  established,"  said  Mr.  Whighaoiy 

•  Rutherford'a  Replj,  p.  382. — Eobert8on*8  Rt^ort^  rol.  L 
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1838.  ilie  janlur  counsel,  ''is  not  only  uuintelligible  but  inconsis-  Cuav.viil 
tent.    Under  no  statute  will  your  lordships  find  any  authority  the  pnr. 
for  a  union  of  presentation  by  the  patron  and  calliug  by  the  aei  deny  the 
congregation."*     To  the  same  purpose,  the  senior  counsel,  theeau. 
the  dean  of  faculty  Hope,  with  equal  confidence,  observed 
— "  I  think  it  quite  apparent  that,  in  principle,  the  call  was 
not  applicable  to  a  patron's  presentee,  as  any  necessary  part 
of  the  ecclesiastical  process. "t 

In  reply  to  these  strong  assertions,  attention  was  called  ^-  ^ther- 
by  Mr.  Rutherford  to  the  fallacy  on  which  they  rested, — a  »xmx  to 
fallacy  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  that  whole  line  of  argu-  ^^^^^ 
ment  by  which  the  church's  spiritual  prerogatires  were 
assailed,  and  in  deference  to  which  tbey  were  in  the  end 
destroyed.  "  There  is  no  mention  of  the  call  in  tlie  statute 
of  presbytery ;  and  therefore,"  observed  Mr.  Rutherford, 
**  it  has  been  said  that  the  call  can  be  no  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land, — no  part  of  the  law  of  the  church  which  the  civil 
courts  are  bound  to  acknowledge  or  act  on.  I  answer,  that, 
adopting  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  one-half,  and  more  than 
a  half,  of  the  privileges  of  the  church  would  be  disallowed ; 
and  she  would  be  rendered  more  bare  of  honour  and  prero* 
gative  than  even  any  ordinary  corporation,  whose  privileges 
may  be  asserted  and  ascertained  by  an  appeal  to  the  general 
practice  of  the  constitution.     If  the  call  be  shown  to  be  a  He  mahi. 

^  taint,  that  if 

part  of  the  law  of  the  church,  it  is  necessarily  a  part  of  the  the  caUbe 

«'      *  ^g  ^^  ^ 

law  of  the  land, — ^because  the  law  of  the  church  is  recog-  theChnrdi. 

,  °     itiSfthere- 

nized  by  the  state  :  and  if  the  veto-act,  in  reo:ulatinff  that  fore,  the  law 

^  ...  01  the  land. 

call,  has  not  exceeded  the  bounds  within  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  church  is  circumscribed,  it  is  impossible  in  a  civil 
court,  any  more  than  in  a  church  court,  to  deny  the  lawful- 
ness of  its  enactments. ":(  Having  laid  down  this  funda- 
luouial  principle,  he  proceeded  to  show,  by  a  reference  to 


*  Bobert0<m*8  i&sporf,  vol.  i.,  p.  67.  f  ^bid.,  p.  260. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  356. 
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CBir.YiiL  the  books  of  discipline,  and  to  various  express  enaetmentA  1S3S. 
Profct  the    of  the  charcb,  that  the  non-intrusion  principle,  which  is  the 
imbedded  in  real  Bource  and  foundation  of  the  call,  lay  imbedded  in  tho 

the  Terr  , 

conetitutkui  yerj  heart  of  the  churches  constitution  and  history ;  and 
cimrch.       having  further  shown,  by  a  long  series  of  decisions  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  that,  under  the  existing  law  of  patron- 
age, the  want  or  the  insufficiency  of  a  call  was  held  to  be  a 
fatal  objection  to  otherwise  unexceptionable  presentees ;  and 
further  still,  having  adverted  to  the  well-known  acts  of 
assembly  1753  and  1759,  *'  anent  simoniacal  practices,*'  to 
prove  how  sacred  and  essential  an  element  in  the  settlement 
of  a  mhiister  the  call  was  held  to  be,  seeing  that  by  these 
acts  it  was  declared  to  be  "a  just  cause  of  deposition  in 
ministers,  and  of  taking  away  the  licence  of  a  probationer,*' 
if  they  should  be  found  using  undue  methods  **  to  procure  a 
coll,"  or  to  obtain  '*a  concurrence  with  the  presentation  '* 
of  the  patron, — having  set  forth  all  thb  array  of  evidence, 
Mr.  Rutherford  put  the  matter  in  dispute  in  this  simple  and 
tangible  form  : — *'  It  is  said,  no  doubt,  and  this  is  the  mode 
pursued  on  the  opposite  side,  on  the  basis  of  their  argument 
— ^that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  right  of  the  patrons :  but 
if  the  church,  under  reseiTation  of  the  civil  rights  of  patrons, 
has  been  recognized  by  the  state  as  possessing  the  whole 
right  of  collation  and  induction,  and  if  the  call  be  essential 
to  collation  and  induction,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  right 
of  the  patron  is  a  civil  right,  independent  of  the  church,  or 
of  the  right  of  the  church  to  determine  anything  essential  to 
I>enaiidt  to    ordination  ?  The  question  maybe  brought  to  a  very  simple  test 
conaistcnay  — Could  it  be  maintained  for  a  single  moment,  in  the  face  of 
laws  and      all  the  authority  which  has  been  laid  before  your  lordships 
of  Uie    ^  "  now,  and  by  my  learned  friend  (Mr.  Bell)  who  spoke  first  in 
luinieter*"^  this  debate,  that  any  presentee  could  be  ordained  without  a 
•ettied  with- call, — that  the  call  might  be  entirely  superseded,  and  the 
presentee  inducted  into  the  parish  without  that  form,  neglect- 
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1833.  ing  J^nd  passing  over  that  part  of  the  procedure  which  has  Crap,  vttl 
been  recocmized  as  essential  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  Holds  it  to 

.be  impoMK 

history?     Such  a  position  appears  to  roe  untenable.     It  is  bietbattu 

iM  •••         Ml        ...        1        .  ^'^  could  1*0 

contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  her  institutional  writers, —  •upenedcd. 
it  is  contrary  to  the  forms  and  proceedings  laid  down  in  all 
her  elementary  books,  and  daily  observed  in  practice, — ^it  is 
contrary  to  the  standards  of  the  church,  and  discipline  of 
the  church,  and  to  her  most  solemn  declarations  and  enact- 
ments. I  refer  not  only  to  the  act  1782,  but  to  those 
other  enactments  of  1753  and  1759  in  which  she  herself 
expressly  declared  that  it  shall  be  simony, — inferring  depo- 
sition of  office  in  the  case  of  a  minister,  deprivation  of  licence 
in  the  case  of  a  probationer, — if  any  undue  practice  shall 
be  resorted  to  in  order  to  procure  concurrence  in  a  call."* 

On  the  supposition  that  all  these  arguments  were  to  go  Freniftbe 
for  nothing — that  the  call  was  to  be  treated  as  a  shadow,  iii^i,*to  '* 
and  non-intrusion  as  a  dream — and  the  whole  basis  of  the  ^^tbe  dvu 
veto-law  to  be  accordingly  swept  away, — ^the  question  still  JSkowT* 
remained — ^To  what  extent  can  the  civil  court  grant  redress? 
Admit  that  the  call  is  unknown  to  the  civil  law,  it  is  beyond 
all  question  known  to  the  church.     The  principle  which  it 
embodies  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in   her  standards  of 
policy,  the  obligation  to  enforce  it  is  made  imperative  by 
many  of  her  laws,  and  her  whole  system  of  conferring 
ordination   and  the  cure  of  souls  is  constructed  on  tho 
assumption  of  its  being  *an  indispensable  element  in   the 
settlement  of  every  minister.     This  plainly  implies  that,  at  Tiie  can  is  a 


least  in  the  judgment  of  the  church  herself,  the  call  is  a  strictij  ec- 
matter  ecclesiastical.  It  is  evidently  such,  moreover,  in  its 
own  proper  nature.  Its  sole  design  and  use  is  to  test  the 
fitness  of  a  candidate  for  the  ministry,  for  that  particular 
sphere  which  he  is  seeking  to  occupy.     It  bears  exclusively 

*  Bobertson's  Itej^rtj  vol.  i.,  p.  877. 
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CnAr.vm.  on  the  question  of  his  gifts  to  edify  the  body  of  Christ  183S. 

And  ]ying»  therefore,  within  the  ecclesiastical  prorince, — a 

province  within  which  the  civil  court  has  no  jurisdiction 

whatever, — that  whole  province  being  by  the  state  itsdf 

declared  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

church, — the  foundation  of  the  solicitor-general  Rutherford's 

In  the  case    assertion  remains  broad  and  clear :  "  I  maintain  that  in 

committed    matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  even  if  the  church  acts  un- 

eccieaiaiti.  juatly,  illegally,  ultra  tnres,  still  the  remedy  does  not  lie  with 

medT  does    this  court — ^nor  can  your  lordships  give  redress  by  control- 

thedni      ling  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  when  in  the 

course  of  completing  the  pastoral  relation."     The  hinge  of 

the  whole  question  as  to  the  church's  spiritual  independenee, 

or  right  of  self-government,  lies  hero.     And  by  attending 

to  the  line  of  argument  by  which,  in  the  Auchteraxder 

case,  the  competency  of  the  civil  courts  to  break  in  upon 

the  ecclesiastical  province  was  maintained,  much  light  will 

be  thrown  upon  the  whole  question  in  dispute. 

Take  the  Dean  of  Faculty  *s  view  of  the  origin  and  ow- 

stitution  of  the  church,  and  it  follows,  as  matter  of  course, 

that  the  church  can  have  no  intrinsic  jurisdicdon  whatever, 

and  no  province  that  can,  with  any  strictness  of  propriety, 

Tiiennra-      be  called  her  own.     "The  reformation  in  Scotland,"  he 

uent  by 

which  the    says,  "  was  not  brought  about  by  changing  the  creed  of  the 
doir^  tT^^'  ®'^^^^°S  church  (the  church  of  Rome),  and  carrying  on  a 
junsdiction  different  persuasion  under  the  old  institutions ;  the  latter 
Church,      fdl.     The  authority  of  the  existing  church  was  completely 
annulled,  and  for  some  time  no  establishment  whatever 
.existed  in  its  room.     It  was  not  by  pouring  fresher  blood 
into  the  ossified  and  corrupted  veins  of  the  ancient  system 
that  our  reformation  was  accomplished.     A  new  and  vigo- 
rous, a  young  and  untried  fabric,  full  of  energy  and  power^was 
created  by  the  state  in  the  room  of  that  which  the  state 
overturned  and  abolished.     I  sny,  created,  for  it  was  devised. 
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1S38.  fonned,  moulded,  instituted,  and  created  wholly  and  of  new,  CHAP.viir. 
by  the  state."  Never  was  there  a  more  ludicrous  travestie  HisBcconnt 
of  the  facts  of  history  than  this  passage  exhibits  1     One  and  Mtab. 

.  .,  ,        Jishment  of 

would  suppose  that  the  queen  m  couucil»  or  at  any  rate  the  the  Scottuh 

I.  ,.  ,      1     ,  ,  ,    ,     ,       .  1     ^      Church  at 

estates  of  parhament,  had  done  the  whole  busmees— had»  variance 
by  the  pure  force  of  one  civil  enactment,  thrown  down  the  facts  of  his- 
institutions  of  popery,  and  by  the  magic  power  of  another,     ^' 
bad  conjured  into  existence  a  protestant  church  in  their 
room.     It  could  never  he  gathered  from  the  learned  Dean, 
what  notwithstanding  is  the  indubitable  fact,  that  the 
*'  authority  of  the  existing  (popish)  church  was  completely 
annulled,"  in  the  sense  of  being  practically  thrown  oif  by 
the  people,  not  by  the  help  of  the  state,  but  in  spite  of  all 
tliat  the  state  could  do  to  uphold  it.     And  as  to  the  state 
*'  devising,  forming,  moulding,  instituting,  creating "  the 
**  new  and  vigorous  *'  church  of  the  reformation,  every  child 
who  has  read  the  history  of  the  period  knows  the  contrary. 
The  state,  guided  by  popish  influence,  did  its  best  to  play 
the  part  of  another  Herod,  by  attempting  to  strangle  the 
infant  charoh  in  its  cradle.    It  was  in  the  face  of  the  state's  Tfao  state  did 
bitter  enmity  and  bold  persecution  the  protestant  church  bat  rather 
arose  in  Scotland,  and  already  had  it  become  sa  vigorous  cmth  the 
as  to  have  enlisted  the  better  part  of  the  nation  in  its  ranks,   charch  of 
before  the  state  mterposed  m  its  behalf  at  all ;  and  when  it    '^ 
did  interpose,  in  1560,  it  was  simply  to  do  in  form  what  had 
already  been  done  in  fact,  to  withdraw  the  national  sanction 
from  the  forsaken  and  falling  superstition,  and  to  recognize 
the  adherents  of  the  reformed  cause  as  the  true  church  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Beyond  this,  as  has  been  shown  in  an  earlier 
part  of  tliis  work,  the  state  for  some  years  did  absolutely 
nothing.    The  church,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labours  Tha  Chvch 
of  Hamilton,  W  isliart,  Enox,  and  their  devoted  follow-  matonS^la 
labourers,  had  been  "  devised,  formet,  moulded,  instituted,"  ^^m 
and,  in  so  far  as  human  agency  is  concerned,  ''created,'*  SS^suu^ 
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CBiy.THi.  withont  «nj  interrentioii  on  the  part  of  the  state  whatever;  188& 
it  framed  its  eonfeasion  and  standard  of  policy,  it  conTened 
its  assemhlies,  constructed  the  platform  of  its  gOTemment, 
and  put  its  whole  machinery  in  motion, — apart  from  the 
ciril  power ;  and  it  was  notoriously  as  an  already  existing, 
organised,  and  powerful  institution,  that  it  €rst  came  into 
oontact  with  the  state,  and  received  the  immunities  of  an 
estahlishment. 

The  Dean  was  dissatisfied  with  the  junior  council,  beeanse 

he  had  permitted  himself  to  use  language  which  implied 

this.     Mr.  Whigham  had  "  described  the  establishment  of 

^iJjDttn^    the  national  church  as  a  eompad.*'    "  Any  such  compact,** 

Met  of  there  exclaimed  the  Dean,  scouting  the  idea  which  the  term 

MIBg  BUT  ^ 

eompactU-  oouTeyed,  "  any  such  compact  implies  the  existence  of  two 
^wehmd  independent  bodies   with  previous  independent  authority 
and  rights.*'     Undoubtedly  it  does.     And  was  the  churoh 
of  Christ  not  an   independent    body,  having   "indepen- 
dent authority  and  rights,"  during   the  first  three  cen- 
turies of  the  christian  era?      Had  it  no  authority  and 
no  rights  till  in  the  fourth  century  it  received  them  a;t 
the  date  of  its  civil  establishment  from  the  hands  of  a 
Roman  emperor?     Most  of  those  who  are  contented  to 
take  Scripture  for  their  guide  on  such  questions,  are  accus- 
tomed to  think  that  when  the  divine  Head  and  Founder  of 
^miSJnlto''  *^^®  church  Said  to  his  apostles, — ••  All  power  is  giren  unto 
tlleSSe'^  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth.     Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  aU 
tSeriJhta     nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  tbe  Father,  and  of 

"JSySlS"   *^®  ^®"»  *"*^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^  ^^**®^  •  *®*®^'°l?  ^^^  ^  observe 

ciiurch.      nil  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  :  and  lo !  I 

am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;"^  that 

then  and  thereby  the  only  ''authority  and  rights"  which 

properly  belong  to  any  branch  of  the  christian  church  were 

•  Matt.  zzviU.  19|  20. 
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1S38.  made  over  to  it  once  for  all.     But  not  such  is  the  opinion  CHip.via 
of  the  Dean  of  Faculty.     "What  rights,"  he  deraands  toThcDcanVi 
know,  "had  the  church  of  Scojtland  hefore  its  establishment  tiutmO^wL 
bj  act  of  parliament  to  assert,  or  surrender,  or  concede.'** 
And  by  way  of  explaining,  what  he  understands  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  contrary  notion,  of  its  actually  having  pre- 
existent  rights,  he  goes  on  to  say, — "  The  question  I  advert 
to  involves  the  claim  of  divine  right,  of  a  power  to  legislate 
and  regulate  as  bestowed  on  the  church  by  its  great  spiritual 
Head,  and  inalienable,  as  in  a  pre-eminent  manner  derived 
from  the  authority  and  accompanied  by  the  blessing  of  God. 
This,  my  lords,  is  the  most  pemicioUs  error  by  which  the  Prtmanneef 
blessed  truths  of  Christianity  can  be  perverted,  and  its  in-  adiWne 
flueuce  on  the  social  system  blighted  and  destroyed, — an  ^Stt  (Ttiie*  . 
error  which  arms  fallible  man  with  the  belief  that  he  pos-  exvdM  to 
sesses  the  power  and  autliority  of  the  divine  Teacher  whom  ^l^ment, 
lie  worships,  and  leads  him  to  disregard  all  rights  or  ^i^ekwa 
usages,  or  laws,  which  interfere  with  the  end  which  he  is  ^"^' 
thus  taught  to  believe  he  has  a  divine  commisdion  to  ac- 
complish, or  with  the  authority  which  he  believes  he  is 
commissioned  to  enforce."     Stripped  of  its  high-sounding 
phraseology,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?     It  means  simply, 
that  it  is  false  and  wicked  to  affirm  that  the  church  can 
understand  what  its  divine  Lord  and  Master  would  have  it 
to  do  :  but  that  it  is  most  trae  and  wholesome  to  maintain, 
that  the  state,  through  the  courts  of  law,  is  alone  entitled 
to  determine  and  declare  what  is  the  church's  duty.     It 
means  that  it  is  most  perilous  to  society  that  the  church  wimt  tiiin 
itself  should  be  allowed  "to  legislate  and  regulate"  in  "** 
matters  spiritual, — but  that  it  is  most  safe  and  necessary 
that  the  power  to  do  all  these  things  should  be  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  secular  government.     Plain  it  is, 

*  Koberteon*8  Hejportf  vol.  i.,  p.  184. 

r.  2  A 
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CnAP.TllL  that  if  the  church  is  to  exist  as  an  oi*ganised  hody, — ^if  it  is  183S. 
to  have  a  membership,  and  offices,  aod  ordioances, — a  power 
to  legislate  and  regulate  in  those  matters  which  belong  to 
it  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  society,  must  reside  somewhere. 
The  Dean's  theory  amounts  simply  to  this,  that  it  is  *'  a  per- 
nicious error  *'  to  say  that  that  power  was  meant,  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  reside  in  the  church  itself, — and  that^  for 
the  church  to  plead  a  divine  commissioD,  as  its  warrant  for 
what  it  is  doing,  or  a  divine  authority  for  any  sentence  it  is 
seeking  to  enforce,  is  nothing  less  than  blasphemy  against 
Ohrist,  and  treason  against  human  sodety !  If  indeed  the 
church  took  up  such  ground  on  the  footing  of  an  alleged 
infallibility,  and  if  it  claimed  to  enforce  its  decrees  by  the 
sword  of  the  civil  power,  there  would  be  some  ground  for 
the  Dean's  alarm.  But  he  will  find  the  ideal  of  his  sketch 
only  in  the  church  of  Rome.  The  reformed  church  of 
Scotland  not  only  never  made,  but  ever  yehemently  con- 
tended against  all  such  impious  pretensions,  and  aU  sach 
tyrannical  recourse  to  the  sword  of  the  civil  power.^  But 
not  the  less  does  it  claim  a  divine  commission  and  divine 
authority,  as  the  foundation  on  which  both  its  doctrines  and 

Tiie  reign  of  its  discipline  rest.     In  exccutinir  that  commission,  and  en* 

the^ewarts^       .        *  ,      .        ,  .  ,  .,         / 

will  tell  forcm;^  that  authority,  however,  it  touches  neither  the  person 
u  safer  for  nor  the  property  of  men, — it  deals  with  conscience  alone. 

aociely  that  *     *       •^ 

niattere  ipi-  And  whether  society  be  safer  when  the  power  to  "  legislate 
controlled  and  regulate  "  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  is  left  with  those 
aword  of  the  spiritual  rulers  who  badk  their  decisions  with  nothinsc  but 

state,  or  by  ■ 

thekertof  an  appeal  to  an  open  bible,  and  to  the  judgment-seat  of 
cuurcu.       Christ, — or  with  that  secular  power  which  supports  it5  decrees 

*  It  may  indeed  be  possible  enongb  to  pick  cot  stray  sentenoes  from 
the  Tf  ritings  of  some  of  the  Scottish  reformers,  that  may  seem  liardly  in 
Icoeping  with  the  description  given  above.  Enlightened  views  on  the 
subject  of  toleration  were  not  reached  all  at  once.  Bat  in  so  far  as  the 
pablio  profession  and  actings  of  the  church  are  concerned,  the  statement 
iu  the  text  is  strictly  trae. 
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2S38.  witb  the  sirord, — let  tlie  persecuting  reigQ  of  the  Stewarts  Chap.viil 
tell. 

If,  indeed,  all  that  the  Dean  intended  to  say  were  only  wiMnthe 

'f  ^     state  nub^ 

this, — that  when  the   state  bestows  upon  a  church  the  luheitiie 

..1  4.  ..  ,«.  «  ..  .lit  Church,  it  I« 

privilet^es  of  a  national  establishment,  it  is  entitled  to  know  eauued  uui 

.  ,  hoondto 

what  the  church  is  to  teach,  and  what  is  the  kind  and  ex*  know  what 
tent  of  jurisdiction  which  it  claims  to  exercise, — ^lils  state-  is  to  tench, 
ment  would  not  only  be  harmless,  but  would  embody  an 
admitted  and  most  important  truth.  The  state,  as  being 
itself  responsible  to  God,  is  bound  to  satisfy  itself  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  which  it  countenances  is  according  to 
truth,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  principles  and  polity 
that  trenches  upon  the  proper  prerogatives  of  the  ciyil  power. 
And,  moreover,  when  this  understanding  has  been  once 
defined  by  the  statutes  on  which  the  church's  establishment 
rests,  the  church  cannot  adopt  a  new  creed  or  a  different  if  tbeChnrcii 

^  altera  its 

polity,  without,  by  so  doing,  releasing  the  state  from  the  creed  or 

policyi  it 

obligation  to  uphold  it  as  a  national  institution.     But  this  KicMnthe 
is  a  concession  that  will  by  no  means  meet  the  demands  of  the  obii^ 

tion  to 

the  Dean.     His  theory  assumes  that  the  state  is,  at  least  moinuin  it 
to  an  established  church,  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the  church  enjoys.     His 
yiew  is, — ^not  that  the  state  recognises  and  ratifies  a  certain 
authority  and  jurisdiotion  as  inherent  in  the  church,  and 
derived  to  it  from  its  divine  Head, — and  which  the  state 
accordingly  binds  itself  to  respect  and  uphold, — ^but  that  These  con.  ^ 
the  state  delegates  to  the  church  a  certain  measure  of  power,  not  satitfy  * 
which  being  held  from  the  state,  must  be  exercised  at  all 
times  under  state  control.      "When  one,"  he  observes.  The  Church, 
"has  to  consider  the  power  and  authority  of  a  national  derireaaii' 
church  established  by  statute,  the  true  question  and  the  power*  ftt)in 
simple  question  is — to  what  extent  has  AoiMU  entrusted  to  * 
tliat  church  any  authority  or  power,  either  in  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  matters  ?     The  question  is  not  cue  of  divine 
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CHAr.TiiL  right,  or  spiritual  authority,  or  scriptural  truth.     It  is  a  183S. 

question  of  law,  of  dry  law,  depending  on  the  coostmctioo 

of  statutes  and  the  force  of  precedents." 

It  fioemsy  indeed,  extraordinary  enough,  that  any  ono 

should  attempt  to  maintain  such  a  theory  in  relation  to  the 
tiieitwtf  church  of  Scotland.  The  very  statutes  by  which  it  was 
prestijom-  established  deny  the  Dean's  doctrine  in  express  terms. 

tndicta  tho  . 

vnn's  Instead  of  denouncing  it  as  a  pernicious  error,  to  say  that 
tho  church  holds  any  of  her  spiritual  powers  by  divine  right, 
the  statute  1592,  in  so  many  words  declares,  that  the  right 
of  the  church  to  regulate  and  dispose  of  all  matters  **  con- 
cerning heads  of  religion,  matters  of  heresy,  excommunica- 
tion, collation  and  deprivation  of  ministers,"  &c.,  &c.,  is  a 
The  tct  1S98.  privilege  that  *'  Ood  has  given  to  the  spiritual  office-beaten 
ConfeHum  of  His  kirk,'*  While  the  confession  of  faith,  which  is  also 
thia  poinu  the  law  of  the  land,  pointedly  affirms  that  '*  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  King  and  Head  of  His  churchy  hath  therein  appointed  a 
government  in  the  hands  of  church  ofHcci*8  distinct  from  the 
civil  magistrate."  And  further,  that  under  this  delegation 
from  Christ,  "  it  belongeth  to  synods  and  councils  (of  the 
eliurch)  ministerially  to  determme  controversies  of  faith  and 
cases  of  conscience ;  to  set  down  rules  and  directions  for 
the  better  ordering  of  the  public  worship  of  God  and  go- 
vernment of  His  church  ;  to  receive  complaints  in  cases  of 
roal-admiuistration,  and  authoritatively  to  determine  the 
same ;  which  decrees  and  determinationa,  if  consonant  to 
the  word  of  God,  are  to  be  received  with  reverence  and  sub- 
mission, not  only  for  their  agreement  with  tlie  word,  but 
also  for  the  power  whereby  they  a/re  made,  as  being  an  ardi- 
nance  of  Ood  appointed  tliereunto  in  His  word."* 

It  is  impossible,  by  any  selection  of  language,  more 
explicitly  and  emphatically  to  contradict  the  Dean's  theory, 

*  Collusion  qfFaithf  disp.  xzx.,  xxxL  \ 
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1S3S.  thftn  bj  the  language  now  quoted.     It  would,  indeed,  liave  Chaf.yiil 

been  hardly  worth  while  to  take  so  much  notice  of  that  So  much  no- 

learned  person's  confident,  but  groundless  assertions,  had  it  the  Dean*i 

not  been  that  they  were  adopted,  to  a  large  extent,  by  many  reutionof' 

of  the  judges,  and  went  far  to  regulate  those  views  of  the  state,  giro. 

court's  jnrisdiction,  on  which  their  decision  in  the  Auchter^*  ftwas""" 

ardor  case,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  conflicts  between  tlie  the  m^iority 

civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts  proceeded.    It  was  not,  there-  JudgM,  nnd 
fore,  so  much  by  the  force  of  any  particular  construction  of  (torerDcd 

the  act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring  patronage,  as  by  the  force  •loaofthe 

of  a  new  view  of  the  fundamental  relation  of  the  church  and  der  cue.  ' 
the  state,  that  the  court  of  session  was  guided  to  those  con- 
clusions which,  as  afterwards  interpreted  in  the  second 
Auchterarder  case,  and  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  brought 
about  the  disruption. 

The  solicitor-general  in  his  reply  grappled  with  the  Dean's  Mr.  Rvtiier- 

erastian  theory,  and  showed,  with  consummate  ability,  that  to  the  enu- 

tian  theory 

it  was  not  only  unsupported,  but  contradicted  by  the  whole  of  UieUeaa. 
constitution  and  history  of  the  Scottish  church.     Having 
recited  the  many  statutes  in  which  the  liberty  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  '<  in  all  matters  and  causes  ecclesiastical," 
are  ratified  in  the  broadest  and  most  explicit  terms,  he  went 
on  to  say,  "  The  statutes  already  referred  to,  show  that  it 
is  impossible  to  take  the  most  general  survey  of  the  statuto 
book,  without  seeing  the  fallacy  of  any  argument' that  would 
rest  upon  the  two  or  three  statutes  alone  that  have  been 
quoted  (by  the  Dean),  as  explaining  and  defining  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church.     These  statutes  refer  to  an  existing  T)ie  statates 
diecipUne, — they   refer  to  presbyteries,  synods,   aud  as-  Se^ChurcIf 
semblies  already  in  eoaetencet  and  exercising  known  and  creator  bat 
acknowledged  powers,     Tliey  do  not  create  but  recognise  an  c^lU^ 
established  order  of  things.     Their  language  in  itself  is  too 
vague  to  have  been  used,  if  it  had  been  their  object  to 
create,  and  not  merely  to  acknowledge  and  ratify  an  actual 
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CvA?.?nL  Gonstittttion.     To  see,  therefore,  wliat  it  is  that  die  paiiia*  18SS. 

ment  approved  and  ratified,  jour  lordships  must  look  to  ilie 

practice  of  tiie  church  herself  and  to  her  records,  and  must 

find  in  her  statute  hooks,  and  in  her  practice,  the  mora 

exact  definition  and  explanation  of  that  constitution  which 

the  parliament  generally,  and  hj  reference,  aanctioned  and 

nie  mtn    ratified.    It  is  only  hj  referring  to  the  history  of  the  church, 

Chnrchto    and  examining  the  various  ways  in  which  the  church  has 

from  her      oxercised  her  judicial  and  legislative  powers,  that  your  lord- 

audpncUee.  ships  Can  know  and  see  what  is  the  form  and  extent  of  her 

constitution,  and  to  what  matters  it  extends,  many  of  them 

having  reference  to  her  own  internal  regulation.*'*     These 

general  views  he  proceeded  thereupon  to  illustrate  and 

enforce  hy  a  long  series  of  conclusive  examples.     On  the 

supposition  that  the  state  was  the  fountain  of  the  church's 

entire  jurisdiction,  and  that  it  neither  had,  nor  could  have, 

any  powers  hut  those  which  civil  statutes  had  in  express 

terms  conveyed,  the  solicitor-general  called  on  the  court  to 

ohsorve  some  of  the  consequences  that  must  fuUow.     The 

Conveqaen-    general  assembly  has  never  had  its  powers  defined  by  any 

would fAiiow  statute  whatever;  and  hence  the  very  great  power  which  it 

Deui'smode  has  excrciscd  for  centuries,  and  which  it  would  be  ccmsidoed 

ing  the    '   Utterly  absurd  to  challenge,  must  be  pronounced  to  have  no 

the  Church,  legal  foundation.     Again,  that  grand  characteristic  feature 

of  preshyterian  church  government,  the  presence  of  nJuvf 

dderst  an  order  of  men  distinct  from  the  ministry,  in  all  the 

church  courts,  has  no  warrant  from  any  law  of  the  state, 

and  according  to  the  Dean's  theory  must  he  swept  away. 

Farther  still,  the  church  has  from  time  to  time  altered  the 

proportion  which  the  representatives,  sent  by  the  several 

presbyteries  to  sit  in  the  general  assembly,  should  hear  to 

the  number  of  parishes  which  each  presbytery  contained  s 

*  Bobertson's  Heport^  vol.  i.,  pp.  352,  353* 
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}S38.  admitted  rcpresentatiyes  to  the  assembly  from  the  church  Chap.yiii. 
of  Gampvere  in  Holland,  from  Darien,  and  from  India; 
divided  presbyteries  and  parishes,  made  regulations  with 
respect  to  plurality  of  offices,  imposed  additional  tests  of  the 
qualifications  of  ministers,  framed  laws  regarding  simony 
and  simouiacal  practices  by  ministers  and  probationers, 
regulated  the  solemnization  of  marriage,  &e,  &c.,  and  all 
this  without  any  express  statutory  sanctions  for  so  doing. 
''When  your  lordsliips  are  therefore  called  to  consider,*' 
said  the  solicitor-general,  ''what  are  the  powers  of  the 
church  with  respect  to  collation  and  admission  of  ministers, 
to  what  extent  more  especially  the  church  has  it  in  her 
power  to  regulate  the  call,     *     •     ♦     it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  regard  to  a 
church  invested  with  high  judicial  and  legislative  powers.  The  powen. 
not  precisely  defi^ied  by  any  acts  of  parliament,  but  the  WuiaUvfl^ 
extent  of  which  is  to  be  discovered  in  tlieur  operation,  by  the  church  not 
varied  and  important  acts,  which,  in  the  exercise  of  them,  actiofPar. 
she  has  from  time  to  time  performed." 

Havbg  brought  this  powerful  general  argument  to  bear 
on  the  church's  right  to  regulate  the  call,  and  havmg  set 
forth  the  grounds  already  noticed  on  which  the  legality  of 
the  act  formed  for  that  purpose  in  1834,  might  be  confidently 
maintained,  he  returned  to  the  still  graver  question  now 
under  consideration,  of  the  civil  court's  power  to  grant  the 
redress  which  the  pursuers  claimed,  even  if  the  legality  of 
the  act  of  1834  should  be  denied.      The  court's  alleged  The  istriet. 
power  to  prescribe  their  duty  in  tliu  spuitual  matter  to  the  theactina; 
presbyteries  of  the  church,  was  rested  formally  on  the  !^at 
astricting  clause  of  the  act  1592 ;  the  clause,  namely,  which  ittoiiipp?rt 
provides  that  the  presbyteries  " be  bound  and  astricted  to  tiou oft!^^ 
receive  and  admit  whatsoever  qualified  minister  presented 
by  his  majesty  or  other  laic  patron.**    That  clause  mani- 
festly must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  clause  which 
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CjiAP.vni.  precedes  it,  and  which  ordains  "all  presentations  to  benefices  1S3S. 
to  be  direct  to  the  particular  presbyteries  in  all  time  comings, 
with  full  power  to  them  to  give  collation  thereupon,  and  to 
put  order  to  all  matters  and  causes  ecclesiastical  within  their 
bounds,  oeoording  to  the  diadpUne  of  the  kirk,*'  It  must 
be  read,  moreover,  in  conjunction  with  that  whole  series 
of  statutes  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  in  all 
**  matters  and  causes  ecclesiastical,"  and  speciallj  in  the 
whole  business  of  the  *'  examination  and  admission  of  minis- 
ters," is  declared  to  be  supreme  and  independent.  And 
last  of  aU,  it  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  that  remark- 
able provision  of  the  act  1592,  by  which  it  is  laid  down,  as 
the  only  competent  remedy,  in  the  event  of  the  presbytery 
refusing,  on  what  the  civil  court  might  regard  as  an  illegal 
ground,  to  receive  and  admit  the  patron's  presentee,  that 
the  patron  might  retain  the  civil  fruits  of  the  benefice  in  hia 
own  hands.     Speaking  to  this  point  of  the  astricting  clause 

Mr.  Euther.  — «<It  is  maintained,"  said  the  solicitof>general  Rutherford, 

ford  on  the  ° 

astricting     **  that  the  act  1592  contains  a  special  clause  by  which  the 
church  is  astricted  and  obliged  to  receive  and  admit  quali- 
fied ministers,  and  that  the  present  action  has  been  brought 
in  terms  to  enforce  that  obligation."    The  astricting  clause 
had  been  repealed  by  the  act  1690,  and  it  might  with  no 
little  force  of  argument  be  maintained,  that  there  was  nothing 
Beuou  why  in  Quecn  Anne's  act  to  revive  it.     Moreover,  it  miirht  be 
Burbtbe     questioned  whether  the  phrase  "qualified  nUtdster/*  had 
nowin  force,  reference  to  a  mere  probationer,  as  yet  unordained, — and 
whether  therefore  the  astricting  clause,  even  if  allowed 
to  be  in  force,  was  ever  meant  to  apply  to  a  case  like  that 
Admittbg  it  of  Mr.  Young,  a  layman,  seeking  not  only  a  benefice,  but 
force,  has     seeking  the  ministerial  office.     **  But  passing  all  this  bv,*' 
court jnria-  contmued  the  solicitor-general,   "and  considcrmg  the  act 
compel  the   1592  as  Still  in  force,  does  it  follow  that  your  lordships 
01  it!         have  power  to  see  to  the  observance  of  that  obligation  by 
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1S38.  the  church  ?  or  in  the  event  of  her  failing  to  discharge  her  CnAy.vilL 
daties,  that  you  can  compel  her  to  do  so  ?     The  church  has 
not  in  this  respect  only,  hut  in  many  others,  rights  and 
powers  of  very  large  extent  and  of  vast  importance  to  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.     In  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  right  and  power  imply  corresponding 
duties  and  ohligations.     For  the  exercise  of  her  rights  and 
powers,  for  the  performance  of  her  relative  duties  and  ohliga- 
tions, the  churcli  un quest ionahly  is  responsible  to  the  state  by 
which,  aa  an  establiahmeTUt  she  is  created:  hut  she  is  notTiieSutehM 
therefore  responsible  to  tida  court,  unless,  indeed,  it  can  be  the  Coun  of 
shown  that  the  state  has  made  this  court  the  supreme  judge  luDKule  * 
over  the  church,  and  has  conferred  on  it  power  to  correct  an  tbe^kurch. 
abuse  of  power  which  the  church  may  commit  in  the  dbcharge 
of  what  are  purely  her  ecclesiastical  functions."* 

In  other  words,  the  solicitor*general  clearly  proved  that 
the  astricting  clause  would  not  suffice  to  invest  the  civil 
court  with  the  jurisdiction  claimed.  Unless,  along  with 
tliat  clause,  certain  general  principles  be  assumed  of  the 
nature  of  those  which  the  Dean  had  laid  down, — principles 
trhich  take  for  granted  that  there  is  in  the  civil  court  an 
inherent  supremacy  in  all  matters  over  the  courts  of  the 
church, — the  astricting  clause  would  want  the  fulcrum  on 
which  to  rest,  and  would  be  altogether  impotent  as  an 
engine  for  overthrowing  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
church.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  or  impressive 
than  the  argument  of  the  solicitor-general  on  this  funda- 
mental pomt.  He  sought  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  court  to 
the  consequences  of  such  a  doctrine  as  the  Dean  had  main- 
tained. ''This  brings  me,"  he  observed,  after  disputing 
that  doctrine  on  the  general  gronnda  already  noticed,  "  to 
consider  what  is  of  very  great  importance  in  this  case,  as  a 

•  Bobert8on*8  Seportj  vol.  i.,  pp.  883,  883. 
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CDAF.yiii.  criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  how  far  this  court  has  power  183i 
Mr.  Rather-  to  interfere  in  the  manner  which  is  asked  bj  this  action, 

ford  on  the  _         ,„,  ^  ,      .  ,  ,  , 

remedvhint.  iiamolj — What  sort  of  remedy  is  proposed,  on  the  other 

cd  &t  by  the  ^^ 

pnnaen'     side  ?     There  is  no  remedy  asked  in  the  summons.     The 

connceL 

summons  concludes  for  a  mere  declaration  of  right, — but 
my  learned  friend  supplied  this  defect,  and  has  been  pleased 
to  explain  pretty  fully  the  sort  of  remedies  he  expects ; 
and  I  am  glad  that  he  has  done  so,  because  it  brings  the 
matter  to  this  test — Whether  any  enforcement  which  your 
lordship's  decrees  in  this  court  can  reeei7e  will  reach  the 
case  which  is  in  court.    *    *    *    What  remedy  can  be 
imagined,  if  the  presbytery  should  refuse  to  fulfil  that  obli- 
gation which  your  lordships*  judgment  should  dedaro  to  be 
incumbent  on  them  ?     Can  you,  by  any  decree,  order  the 
presbytery  to  take  the  candidate  upon  trials ;  and  if  found 
qualified,  to  establish  the  pastoral  relation  by  ordination  f 
Can  you  complete  his  admission  to  the  pastoral  cure,  as 
you  may  no  doubt  declare  his  right  to  the  temporal  fniits 
of  the  benefice  ?     Where  is  there  authority  for  any  each 
proceeding  in  the  act  1593  ?     That  statute  is  directly  to 
Miimtaint     the  Contrary:  for  it  points  out  a  specific  remedy  in  the 
no  remedy    CTcnt  of  the  presbytery  refusmg  to  mduct»  namely — that 
btt?^^^  the  patron  shall  have  right  to  the  stipend.     That  is  the 
the beoedce.  alternatire  which  the  statute  allows:  that  is  the  pecnliar 
civil  remedy  which  is  given  for  the  civil  wrong:   and  the 
very  circumstance  of  that  special  remedy  being  given,  proves 
in  the  strongest  manner  that  no  other  remedy  was  intended; 
and  that  anything  like  civil  process,  under  yonr  lordships' 
decree,  to  establish  the  pastoral  relation,  is  a  proposition 
utterly  preposterous  and  extravagant.'* 
foiti  on  the       The  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  true  pliOosophy  of  that 
province*  of  great  radical  distinction  which  the  whole  constitntion  and 
and  the       liistory  of  the  church  of  Scotland  exhibited  and  maintamed, 
iair.  between  the  matters  proper  to  the  church,  and  tlie  matters 
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183S.  proper  to  tlie  civil  poifer»  lias  been  seldom  more  efiectiyelj  CHAr.vni. 
Inrouglit  out  than  in  the  following  noble  appeal:  "What 
means/'  demanded  the  Bolicitor-general»  **  have  yonr  lord- 
ships of  forming  a  judgment  as  to  whether,  in  a  particular 
>     case,  the  party  proposed  is  a  fit  pastor  for  the  parish, — 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
church  that  that  particular  part  of  the  flock  should  be 
placed  under  his  spiritual  cure  ?     Looking  to  this  court, —  The  oonru  of 
to  the  principle  on  which  it  is  called  to  acts  to  the  know-  formaiuie. 
ledge  which  the  constitution  presumes,  and  rightly  presumes,  matten 
to  reside  in  it, — ^you  have  not  the  means  of  forming  a  coiTCCt  '^^  ^ 
or  proper  judgment  upon  those  spiritual  matters  which  the 
constitution  has  confided  to  no  civil  court,  but  given  for 
regulation  to  the  church — in  her  judicial  tribunals,  and  in 
her  own  internal  legislature.     Enforcing,  by  your  lordships* 
decrees,  the  spiritual  induction  of  a  pastor !     Compelling, 
under  pain  of  homing  and  imprisonment,  the  church  to 
confer  the  spiritual  gift  of  the  ministry  I     Have  the  pur- 
suers reflected  for  a  moment  upon  the  nature  of  the  propo- 
sition they  maintain?     It  is  simony, — a  grave  ecclesiastical 
offence,  a  crime  even  of  deep  dye,  in  the  eye  of  the  church, 
and  not  considered  lightly  by  the  law, — to  procure  presen- 
tation for  good  office  and  reward ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  call, 
to  procure  concurrence  to  the  call  by  similar  means.     Then  wm  Hxt  dni 
what  shall  it  be,  if  the  civil  power  compel,  by  imprisonment,  ^i^rdmol 
by  the  dread  of  punishment — by  brute  force,  for  it  comes  ^i^f  '^^ 
to  that — the  imposition  of  hands,  and  that  gift  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  presumed  to  pass  by  the  ceremony  of  ordination  ? 
The  supposition  is  monstrous, — and  it  is  the  more  extraordi- 
nary when  we  consider  the  constitution  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  in  this  respect,  that  she  has  not,  as  other  churches 
often  have,  their  ready-made  clerks — ^their  clergymen  already 
completely  ordained — stamped  by  the  church, — persons  to 
whose  ministry  there  can  nowhere  be  any  objection:  but 
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CnAP.viiL  that  every  case  of  presentation,  with  a  few  ezceptlons,  aa  183S. 
Mr.  Ruther-  already  obBenred,  of  ministers  transferred,  implies  a  case  of 

ford  treats  ,        ,  ^ 

the  cUim  of  ordination.     So  that,  if  it  is  held  that  a  presbytery  may  bo 
M  altogether  Compelled,  by  your  lordships  decree,  to  admit  the  presen- 
tee to  the  benefice,  they  must  equally,  and  by  necessary 
inference,  be  held  as  compellable  to  give  ordination."* 
^omSiST^'      Such  were  the  two  leading  positions  taken  up  and  main- 
Sinedbi"'  ^'^^^^  by  the  counsel  for  the  church  in  the  Auchteratder 
f?r  t^""**  ^^^  *^*  ^^®  ^^^  °^  *^®  court  of  session.     First  it  was  con- 
charcii.       tended  that  the  act  of  1834  was  les^,  and  therefore  that 
tlie  decision  pronounced  under  it  was  effectual  to  carry  ail 
the  ordinary  civil  results  in  its  train ;  and  aeoond,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  found  that  the  church  had  exceeded 
her  powers,  in  the  sense  of  having  imposed,  by  tlio  act  of 
1834,  a  restriction  upon  the  rights  of  patrons  not  contem- 
plated by  the  statute,'  that  restriction  had  been  effected  not 
by  legislating   on  a  matter  of  civil  cognizance,  but  by 
legislating  on  a  matter   strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  lyuig' 
therefore  exclusively  within  the  province  of  the  church. 
And  hence,  that  whatever  the  courts  of  law  might  do  in 
the  way  of  refusing  to  allow  decisions  under  the  assembly's 
act  to  affect  the  disposal  of  the  benefice — whatever,  in  a 
word,  they  might  do  in  regard  to  the  original  conclusions 
A  decree  In    of  the  summons — they  at  'all  events  could  not  touch  the 
mended   ^decision  of  the  presbytery.     To  all  spiritual  effects  that 
T^Sd^  decision  was  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law ; 
Si^£gimore   to  tahe  any  other  view  would  be  to  usurp  a  jurisdiction 
thUTthe^'  which  tiie  constitution  had  not  given  to  the  civil  court,  and 
the Chorah'  to  Subvert  the  very  foundation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
S^VcS.^"  church.     Even  if  the  court  should  pronounce  a  decbion  in 
Uve^no  dvii  terms  of  the  amended  summons,  still  so  long  as  no  practical 
rcruUi.       conclusion  was  founded  on  it,  that  decision  could  not  be  held 

*  Koberuon'8  Heport^  toI.  !.,  pp.  384,  38& 
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1S3S.  to  Lavo  actually  settled  anjthing  more  tLan  tliis,  that  the  cbaf.viil 
rejection  of  a  presentee,  on  the  ground  prescribed  bj  the 
Veto-law,  was  illegal,  and  could  not,  therefore,  cany  the 
usual  civil  results  along  with  it.  The  pursuers  might, 
indeed,  use  that  decision  afterwards,  as  they  did  use  it,  to  lay 
the  basi^  of  a  further  demand,  that  the  presbytery  should 
be  compelled,  under  the  pains  of  law,  to  undo  their  spiritual 
sentence  and  to  go  on  with  the  trials  of  Mr.  Toung ;  but  the 
amended  summons,  as  has  been  already  explained,  cautiously 
— ^perhaps  it  would  not  be  top  strong  an  expression  to  say, 
cunningly — avoided  making  that  demand,  and  no  decision, 
therefore,  which  confined  itself  to  the  terms  of  the  summons 
could  be  held  to  hare  given  to  that  demand  a  legal  sanction. 

The  bar  having  concluded  its  pleadings,  and  the  bench  ^"^®' 
having  taken  ample  time  to  deliberate,  as  already  noticed, 
the  judges  began,  on  the  27th  Feb.  1848,  to  deliver  their 
opinions.     It  has  been  already  explaiued^  that  the  main 
ground  taken  up  by  the  counsel  for  the  pursuers,  against 
the  validity  of  tlie  act  1834,  was  a  denial  of  the  congrega- 
tion's right  of  calL      Those  judges  who  supported  their 
claim  did  so  upon  the  same  ground.     They  held  the  call  to 
be  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  law.     The  lord  president.  The  Lora 
who  led  the  way,  mam  tamed  that  the  act  1592,  the  great  Hope  deuiev 
charter  of  the  church,  gave  no  hint  *'  of  any  risht  in  the  >"»  <">/ 

.  7  luthontyin 

congregation,  or  any  part  of  u,  to  mterpose  themselves  M* 
between  the  patron  and  the  presbytery ; "  and  that  the  act 
of  1711,  under  which  patrons  enjoyed  their  existing  rights, 
"  gives  no  authority  for  calls  or  for  approval  or  disapproval^ 
either  with  or  without  reason."  Lord  Gillies  contented 
liimself  with  assuming,  that  by  the  act  on  calls  of  1834, 
**  patronage  would  be  rendered  a  mockery."  And  holding 
that  the  question  lay»  which  no  doubt  it  did,  between 
maintaining  absolute  patronage  on  the  one  hand,  and 
maintaining  that  restriction  upon  it  which  was  implied  in 
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CnAv.Tin.  the  call  on  the  other,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which  1S3S. 

LRrdoUiet    of  the  two  to  choose.     **  If  the  question  he  pot,"  said  liis 

fen  absolute  lordship,  "whether  the  call  is  to  be  rendered  or  continued 

a  raiid  right  a  mookcrj,  or  whether  patronage  is  to  be  rendered  a  niockerj, 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  call  must  yield  to 

the  presentation ;  and  I  would  at  once  say,  let  not  patronage 

be  abolished  or  defeated,  but  let  the  call  continue  to  be, 

what  it  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years,  a  mere  piece  of 

form/'    The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  Boj^e  was  more  cautions 

— ^lie  admitted  that,  by  the  law  and  practice  of  the  church, 

the  call  was  **  an  established  part  of  the  procedure  "  in  tiie 

TheLoniJoa.  Settlement  of  a  minister,  but  still  he  came  to  the  same  eon- 

•  to the  elusion  with  the  others,  that  the  right  of  presentation  ''is, 

by  law,  free  from  all  fetter  or  restriction  whatever,"  exeept- 

iiig  the  right  of  the  church   "of  giving  collation  after 

examination,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  pre* 

sented."     His  lordship  assumed  that  acceptableness  to  tho 

people  was  no  part  of  a  presentee's  legal  qualification ;  land 

hence,  that  the  call  was  an  element  altogether  unessential 

Lord  y[»^     in  the  process  of  his  settlement.     Lord  Meadowbauk  was 

hoidi  t^at    clear  and  peremptory,  that  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring 

Queen Aune  patronage  left  neither  "  assent  nor  dissent'*  to  the  people, 

right  of       ond  of  course,  that  the  call  was  a  mere  usurpation.     Lord 

or  dissent  to  Slacken z  10  took  the  same  view.     He  held  the  call  to  be, 

and^ni*'  "  of  necessity,  in  contradiction  to  patronage,  and  that,  when 

couciua.'**    continued  under  patronage,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 

originally  a  mere  piece  of  resistance  to  the  legislature  on 

the  part  of  the  church.*'     Lord  Medwyn,  an  episcopalian, 

confessed  that  the  whole  subject  was  new  to  him.      Ho 

favoured  the  eoui-t,  however,  with  the  result  of  his  researcheSb 

and  these  had  conducted  him  to  this  conclosion,  that  the 

call  was  no  **  legal  or  necessaiy  step  in  the  indnctiim  of  a 

minister  when  presented  by  a  patron."      His  lordship's 

dii»quisition  on  the  rights  of  patrons,  the  law  and  practice 
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1S38.  of  the  continental  chnrches  in  regard  to  tlie  settlement  of  CgAg.vill. 
ministers,  eoclesiastical  jariBdiction,  ^.,  and  extending  to  Lord  Med- 
eightj-foor  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  became  a  rich  and    ' 


favourite  quarry,  from  which,  in  the  sequel  of  the  disruption  storeiioose 
controversy,  the  writers  and  speakers  on  tlie  side  of  modera-  modenta 
tism  extracted  largely — erroneous  quotations  not  excepted.  lordship 
The  only  thing  they  omitted  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  eaii  •■  a 
source  from  whence  their  ready-made  evidence  and  arguments 
had  been  derived.     His  lordship  found  no  right  belonging 
to  the  congregation,  except  the  right  of  libelling  the  presen- 
tee as  a  heretic,  if  his  doctrine  should  be  unsound,— or  as 
a  profligate,  if  his  morals  were  impure.     Lord  Corehouse 
followed  Lord  Medwyn,  seel  U>ngo  intenxiUo,  in  his  researches 
into  ecclesiastical  history.     He  quoted  the  authority  of  a  Lord  Core. 


certain  Pope  Gelasius,  to  prove  that  the  consent  of  the  hi*  ancient 
people  was  no  free-will  consent.  "After  it  was  settled,**  cfiiauthort- 
said  his  lordship,  **  that  the  consent  of  the  people  is  to  bo 
asked  at  the  admission  and  ordination  of  a  bishop  or  other 
minister,  the  question  arose,  as  it  necessarily  must  arise  in 
such  circumstances, — What  if  the  people  refuse  to  consent, 
does  that  defeat  the  nomination  or  does  it  not?  This 
question  was  answered  as  early  as  493.  Gelasius,  the 
pontiff  at  that  time,  states,  that  he  was  informed  that  a 
benefice  had  been  long  vacant,  and  that  very  few,  and  those 
of  the  meanest  class,  would  concur  in  the  election  of  the 
person  who  had  been  approved  by  the  church.  Therefore 
he  puts  the  clergy  in  mind,  tliat  it  is  their  duty  to  compel 
all  the  people,  by  assiduous  admonitions,  to  give  their  con- 
sent."* And  further,  to  demonstrate  tlie  absurdity  of 
allowing  the  voice  of  the  people  to  have  any  force  or  effect 
in  determining  the  suitableness  of  a  minister  for  the  charge 
to  which  he  may  have  been  nomhiated  by  the  patron ;  his 

*  Kobertsoii*a  Etportf  vol.  iL,  p.  220. 
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CHAg.viiL  lordsliip  recited  the  case  of  the  apostles  at  Ephesus !  1831 

rattiandBar.  "When  the  apostles  first  preached  at  Ephesas  thej  were 

not  accept-  bj  DO  means  acceptable;  and  it  was  not  a  majoritj  of  the 

£phe»ui     male  heads  of  families  then  who  objected, — we  are  told 

that  the  whole   city  rose   and  rushed  into   the  theatre, 

threatening  them  with  personal  violence ! "     His  lordship 

saw  no  difference  whatever  between  the  judgment  of  a  mob 

of  depraved  and  godless  heathens,  and  that  of  a  christian 

congregation,  on  the  question  of  a  minister's  fitness  to  edify 

the  soul.     His  inquiries,  it  would  appear,  had  not  brought 

him  in  contact  with  the  exhortation  which  scripture  addreeses 

to  the  members  of  the  christian  church,  "to  try  the  spirits." 

And  yet  it  seems  natural  to  think,  that  the  giving  of  such  an 

injunction  implies  the  competency  to  form  a  judgment,  and 

also  the  propriety  of  some  deference  being  paid  to  that 

judgment  when  actually  pronounced. 

Seven  jadget      Seven  judges  in  succession  had  thus  concurred  in  eon- 

dem^ule     demning  the  call,  before  a  single  contrary  opinion  had  ema- 

^^  Bated  from  the  bench*     At  this  point,  however,  it  began  to 

appear  that  the  court  was  by  no  means  unanimous.     One 

Five  Judges    after  another,  five  of  the  remaining  judges,  and  these  not 

in  iQcces*-  ,  o  *      •-» 

lion  take  an  certainly  the  least  distinguished  among  their  colleagues 
\iev.  cither  for  legal  learning  or  for  that  grasp  of  mind  and  pre- 

cision of  thought  vshieh  know  how  to  seize  and  distinguish  the 
essential  principles  of  a  system,  took  up  a  ground  upon  the 
question  of  the  call  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  their 
brethren  had  maintained.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  iRegaJUby  of  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery  of  Auchter- 
arder,  and  by  consequence  of  the  act  of  assembly,  1834, 
must  needs  imply  the  nullity  of  the  calL  Having  shown, 
by  a  singularly  lucid  and  powerful  statement,  that  the  claim 
of  the  pursuers  assumed  this  to  be  the  fact.  Lord  Fullerton 
said,  ••  Looking  then  at  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery, 
combined  with  the  enactments  of  the  general  assembly  in 
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1838.  which  thej  are  rested  and  the  terms  of  the  summonfy  I  Cbap.vut. 
think  these  inferences  are  ineritahle:  That  the  presentee  in  Lord] 


this  case  was  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  that  the 
the  call,  and  that  your  lordships  are  called  upon  to  declare  panaen  u 
the  lUcgalitj  of  that  rejection,  on  the  ground  that  no  call  theYeto- 
or  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners  is  required  imt  the  edi 
to  support  a  presentation,  and  that  no  har  can  he  interposed  uiegai. 
between  the  admission  of  the  presentation  and  the  taking 
the  presentee  on  trials,  and  his  ordination  and  induction  if 
these  trials  are  satisfactorj.     That  I^must  consider  to  be 
the  question  now  at  issue.     And  it  is  needless  to  state,  that 
whether  the  extent  of  its  operation  he  considered  or  its  bear- 
ing on  what  has  been  imniemorially  treated  as  the  law  and 
authorized  practice  of  the  church,  it  is  a  question  of  the 
greatest  importance."*      Lord  Fullerton  was  dearly  of 
opinion,  that  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  restoring  patronoge 
left  untouched  all  that  portion  of  the  preceding  law  of  1690, 
which  recognised  the  congregation's  right  to  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  presentee.     But,  even  if  this  should  not 
be  insisted  on,  he  held  it  to  be  indubitable  that  the  uninter- 
rupted and  unvarying  usage  of  the  church  in  maintaining 
the  call,  even  under  the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  that  with- 
out challenge  for  150  years,  made  the  call  **  as  completely  Maiiitiunii 
and  effectually  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  as  if  such  form  1m  part  or 
(of  a  call)  had  been  inserted  expressly  in  the  act  of  the  10th  theriand. 
of  Queen  Anne"  itself.f     It  had  been  argued,  indeed,  by 
some  of  the  judges  on  the  other  side,  as  well  as  at  the  bar, 
that  the  charge  of  illegality  might  stand  good  against  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Young  without  necessarily  involving  the 
illegality  of  the  call ;  because  his  rejection  proceeded  on  the 
ground  of  the  dissent  or  veto  of  the  congregation.     In  reply 
to  all  this.  Lord  Fullerton  showed  that  it  was  utterly  incou- 

•  Robertson's  Beport,  vol.  ii.,  p.  259.  f  Ibid.,  p.  264. 
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CHArvm.  Bistent  with  the  summons  of  the  pursuers,  which  was  "  quite  1838. 
explicit,  thflt  ante  omnia  and  without  anj  condition  or  limi- 
tation whatOTer,  the  preshjtery  were  and  are  hound  aad 
astricted  to  make  trial  of  the  qualification  of  the  presentee;*' 
and  that  it  was  equally  inconsistent  with  common  sense  and 
THe  Teto^kw  the  nature  of  things,  it  heing  "  impossible  to  separate  the 

meant  of     dissent  from  the  call,"  the  dissent  beins  "only  one  of  the 

tefttin}(the  e>  ,7 

raffldeocT    means  taken  by  the  general  assembly  to  determine  whetlxn' 
a  call  should  be  sustained  or  not."     The  mere  curcumstaDce 
that  this  means  of  testing  the  sufficiency  of  a  call  had  been 
prescribed  by  a  standing  law  of  the  church,  could  not  poe- 
jfthttAMem.  sibly  make  it  illegal.     If  the  assembly  had  a  right  to  test 
dedde  in     the  Sufficiency  of  a  call  judicially  in  each  case  as  it  arose, 
jttdicSiy     it  could  not,  as  Lord  Fullerton  well  remarked,  be  <<  uftru 
ftood  eaii!—  vires  of  the  general  assembly  to  enact,  generally  and  pro- 
de^  u     spectively,  that  in  all  cases  there  should  be  exacted  8ome> 
by  a  gttierai  thing  which  they  had  a  right  to  exact  in  erery  particular 
case  which  came  before  them."     It  was  obTious,  indeed, 
that  no  dependence  was  placed  on  the  contrary  argument 
eren  by  those  who  used  it ;  for,  as  has  been  distinctly  shown, 
both  the  counsel  of  the  pursuers  and  the  judges  who  sup- 
ported their  claim  contended  for  the  absolute  nullity  of  the 
call,  judging  evidently  that  on  this  footmg  alone  could  their 
charge  of  illegality  against  the  church's  proceedings  be 
made  good.      "When  I  look,  then,*'  said  hjs  lordship, 
summing  up  his  views  as  to  the  alleged  Ulegalily  of  Mr. 
Young's  rejection,  "  to  the  very  general  terms  of  ihe  act 
of  Queen  Anne,  directing  how  presbyteries  are  to  admit — 
or^tET  ^  at  the  principles  immemorially  held  by  the  church  againat 
isojeir^'   intrusion,  meaning  by  that,  settlements  independent  of  the 
ed  tn  any '*  Concurrence  of  the  people — at  the  constant  practice,  since 
d!!^(^^^   the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  of  never  dispensing  with  a  caliy  on 
!SS?y  rf*   which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  sole  judges — when  I 
^risiitof  i^j^  ^^  ^^^  numerous  instances  in  which  presentees  have 
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.1S38.  been  rejected  on  the  ground  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  call,  Cbap.\iit. 
and  find  that,  in  no  one  instance  has  there  been  any  ehaUenge 
by  patrons  or  presentees  in  a  dvil  court ,  either  of  sucJi  rejection 
or  of  the  form  requiftrig  a  call  as  a  condition  superadded  to 
the  presentalion^ — I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
requisite  of  some  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  of 
which  the  sufficiency  is  to  be  judged  of  exclusively  by  the 
church  courts,  is,  by  law,  part  of  that  form  of  the  admission 
of  ministers,  according  to  which  alone  presbyteries  are 
bound  to  admit  the  presentees  of  patrons.'**  Lord  Mon- 
crieff  concurred  with  Lord  Fnllerton  in  his  interpretation  of  l<<ffd  Hon- 

crieff  takes 

the  act  of  Queen  Anne,  and  held  it  to  leave  untouched  the  the  same 

,  _         -     ,  .  _.  .      new, 

right  of  the  congregation  to  approve  op  disapprove.     At 

the  same  time,  like  Lord  Fuller  ton,  he  was  thoroughly 
satisfied  that,  independent  of  that  consideration,  the  matter 
was  "absolutely  closed  and  settled  by  the  practice  ever 
since  the  date  of  that  statute  of  Queen  Anne."  Lord 
Jeffrey  was  of  the  same  mind  with  Lords  Moucrieff  and 
FuUerton  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  Queen  Anne. 
That  act  declared  that  with  the  exception  of  transferring 
the  initiative,  the  right  of  presentation,  from  the  heritors 
and  elders  of  the  parish  to  the  patron,  the  admission  of 
ministers  was  left  to  proceed  "  in  the  same  manner  as  persons  Lord  Jeffrey** 
presented  lefore  the  making  of  this  act  ought  to  have  been  tiie  act  or 
admitted."  To  say,  as  was  said  on  the  other  side,  that  Ai^ 
'*  before  the  making  of  this  act,"  of  1712,  must  be  under- 
stood to  signify,  before  the  making  of  a  totally  different  act, 
that,  namely,  of  1690,  appeared  to  Lord  Jefirey  to  bo 
*' altogether  extravagant."  •'Nor  is  there  anywhere,  I 
believe,"  added  his  lordship,  "an  example  of  such  a  per- 
version of  clear  and  unambiguous  expressions  being  Bug* 
gested/'t    Even  admitting  the  extravagance,  however,  the 

*  Bobertson's  nepcyriy  vol-  ii.,  p.  270.  f  I^»d«i  P-  ^86. 
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Cbap.viil  unchallenged  practice  for  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  ehareh  ISSSw 
courts  was  enough  in  his  judgment  to  decide  the  question  ia 
dispute.     '*When  I  consider/'  said  Lord  Jeffrey,  *'hoir 
much  painful  discussion  and  costly  litigation  took  place  for 
the  better  part  of  a  century  upon  this  very  subject  of  the 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  caUSt  and  hoir  many  parishes 
were  left  vacant  and  destitute  for  a  long  course  of  years  in 
consequence,  I  confess  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe 
that  it  really  was  all  this  time  in  the  power  of  any  one 
patron  or  presentee  to  come  to  thia  courts  and  maintain,  aa 
I  understand  the  pursuers  do  now,  that  the  existence  or 
sufficiency  of  a  call  was  no  necessary  proceeding  in  the 
settlement,  but  a  mere  idle  or  mischievous  ceremony,  and 
that  the  presentee  was  fully  entitled  to  go  on  without  it« 
^  ^*u  had  ^^^^  ^^^^  '^^  argument  was  never  started  during  all  that 
''oevUMMd    ^'°^^  ^^  '^"^  ^^  those  who  had  so  clear  an  interest  to  maio- 
iidSr  ^**f  ****'  *'•  ^^  ^y  *"^  ^^  *^®*^  learned  advisers,  is  conclusive 
■  firm  rmt.  ^°  ^^  mind  against  the  possibility  of  its  soundness,  opposed, 
inx  in  kv.    as  it  now  is,  by  the  accumulated  usage  and  settled  opinion 
of  all  the  intermecUate  period."*     Lord  Glenlee,  one  of  the 
ablest  men  and  most  accomplished  lawyers  that  ever  adorned 
the  judicial  tribunals  of  Scotland,  and  whose  great  age  made 
him  the  natural  representatire  of  the  views  that  were  held 
on  such  questions  by  the  men  of  a  former  generation,  white 
his  unabated  intellectual  vigour,  his  venerable  character, 
and  his  manifest  freedom  from  all  possible  bias  or  pre- 
possession upon  the  matters  in  dispute,  lent  peculiar  weight 
J'jjJ^J^    and  force  to  his  judgment,  concurred  in  maintaining  the 
perfect  legality  of  what  the  church  had  done.     The  church, 
he  conceived,  was  manifestly  both  entitled  and  bound  to 
ascertain  the  fitness  of  every  presentee  for  the  particular 
charge  to  which  ho  had  been  nominated,     Acceptablenesa 

*  Bobertson*!  Seport,  vol.  ii.,  p.  883. 
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1839.  to  the  oongregation  was,  hj  the  law  and  practice  of  the  CMAP.via 
ehoroliy  a  neeessary  part  of  that  fitness,  and  Mr.  Tonng  had 
it  not.  The  act  1834,  was  simply  the  test  hy  which  his 
want  of  fitness  was  ascertained.  ' '  Upon  the  Vhole  matter, " 
said  his  lordship,  after  suhmitting  his  views,  **  it  may  be 
that  this  act  is  an  improper  act,  but,  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  find  myself  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  act  is  uUra 
virea."*  On  the  subject  of  the  call,  Lord  Cockburu  observed, 
"  I  cannot  diseoTcr  an  accurately  known  period  of  our  history  i«rd  Cock, 
in  which  some  such  call  has  not  prevailed.     I  could  not  opinkm:  no 

knawA 

have  been  more  surprised  on  being  told  that  presbytery  was  period,  in 
not  the  church  of  this  country,  than  I  have  been  by  learning  tiie  Scottbli 

Churchf  in 

that  calls,  except  as  forms,  are  no  part  of  our  presbytery ;  viuch  the 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  absolutely  imbedded  in  the  constitu-  mniiitained. 
tion  and  in  the  practice  of  the  church.      The  solicitor* 
general  quoted  some  strong  instances  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly  for  several  years  after  the  final  establishment 
of  presbytery  (patronage?)  in  171 1,  to  show  how  efficaciously 
calls  were  then  enforced.     Lord  Moncrieff  explained  how 
these  examples  were  succeeded  by  the  cases  of  Cromarty, 
St.  Ninians,  Olendevon,   Currie,  and  other  parishes,  all 
showing  that  it  never  was  the  feeling  that  the  call  was  not 
a  real  and  practical  thing.     No  doubt  there  came  a  period  fioni  coek 
during  which,  under  Pi-incipal  Eobertson's  guidance,  its  marks  on 
efficacy  was  relaxed.    Those  who,  in  his  day,  had  the  wisdom  TtinSflf 
to  enforce  the  law  of  patronage  had  also  the  weakness  to 
imagine  that  they  supported  patronage  when  they  repressed 
every  popular  claim  by  which  its  abuses  might  be  checked, 
and  therefore  they  repressed  the  call.     It  may  have  been 
wise  in  them  to  do  so ;  but  though  the  assemblies  of  that 
day  made  the  call  as  insignificant  as  they  could,  they  saw 
that  circumstances  might  change,  and  they  never  attempted 


*  RoberUon'i  Jiq^t,  vol.  ii.,  p.  359. 
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ch*».viil  to  anticipate  and  exhaust  the  future  legislation  of  thdr  183S. 
successors.     Thej  never  abolished  it  in  practice,  and  nerer 
even  attempted  to  sti-ike  it  out  of  the  system:  all  that  they 
did  was,  that,  exercising  their  own  dbcretion,  in  their  own 
day  they  tried  to  make  the  call,  90  long  as  U  uxts  admims- 
Ured  by  them,  msignificant;  hut  they  still  left  it  to  be  stated 
as  a  fact  at  this  hour,  that  for  the  last  150  years,  or  there- 
by, not  a  single  clergyman  has  been  admitted  into  a  church 
without  a  call  given  by  the  people,  accepted  by  the  presen- 
tee, and  approved  by  the  presbytery.'** 
I^rd  Ciiii.         Xiord  Cimniogham,  who,  as  the  youngest  judge,  gave  his 
MrceiwiUi  opinion  last,  concurred  with  the  mojority  in  denying  that 
f'^^d^  the  call  had  any  legal  standing  whatever,  and  consequently 
iog  thdcaiL  iu  maintamiog  that  the  act  of  assembly  1834  on  the  subject 
of  calls,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  presbytery  of  Auchter- 
arder  under  it,  were  altogether  illegal. 
Thft^ection      j^  ^\\\  -^^  gg^^  f^^^  ^jjjg  narrative,  that  eight  out  of  the 
2?%tol.'^*'  thirteen  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  were  agreed  on  tlie 
heTd  to^e    ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  leading  points  contended  for  by  the  pursuers, 
SJR^oS  of  —^'^ttmely,  that  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Young,  under  the  act 
jSroT       1834,  was  an  "illegal"  proceeding.     Their  views  on  the 
second,  and  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  still  more  important 
point,  remain  to  be  considered.     That  point  involved  the 
question  of  the  civil  court's  competency  to  redress  the  wrong 
which  the  ''illegal"  proceeding  complained  of  had -caused, 
Tiie  second    or  even  to  pronounce  upon  its  illegality  at  all.     If  the  pro- 
case  re-       ceedmg  in  dispute  was  a  matter  ecclesiastical,  had  the  civil 

mains:  what    '  ,..,..  *ii  '%     %      •  % 

redress  can  court  the  jurisdiction  necessary  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
giver  it  ?     Grant  that  the  church  had  gone  wrong,  by  rejecting 

Mr.  Young  on  a  ground  not  recognized  by  the  statutes, 
did  it  follow  that  the  court  of  session  were  entitled  to  inter- 
fere ;  and  if  so,  how  far  did  their  right  of  interference  go  i 

*  Robertson^fl  i^eporf,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  403,  403. 
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2838.  Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  tbe  principles  tLat  were  Chai.tiil 
laid  down  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  in  his  speech  at  the  bar, 
with  a  view  to  make  out  a  jurisdiction  as  belonging  to  the 
court  of  session,  broad  enough  to  cover  all  his  demands  and 
designs.      It  was  in  discussing  this  general  question  of 
jurisdiction,  that  sentiments  were  uttered  by  several  of  the 
judges  which  sanctioned  to  the  very  uttermost  that  theory 
of  the  relations  of  the  state  with  the  church,  which  the 
pursuers*  eouosel  had  maintained,'  and  which  was  shown 
to  be  so  entirely  subversive  of  the  spiritual  independence  o{ 
the  church.    To  go  over  in  detail  the  opinions  and  arguments 
of  all  the  judges  on  this  vitally  important  subject,  would 
involve  much  needless  repetition.     The  whole  case  may  be  ODiiiioiit  of 
made  sufficiently  intelligible  by  selecting  two  of  the  leading  on  uTe  great 
judges  who  took  opposite  views  of  the  question,  and  placing  joriKUctaoiL 
over  against  one  another  their  conflicting  views.     The  dis- 
cussion, as  will  be  seen,  and  as  was  formerly  hinted,  goes 
deep  into  the  very  essence  of  the  disruption  conflict. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work 
reference  was  made  to  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Lord  ifv^  PresU 

'-  ''  dent  Mope 

President  Hc^pe,  as  an  elder  in  the  general  assembly  of  Kfen  to  iiia 
1826,  in  which  he  had  developed  that  era&tian  theory  of  the  the  Anem. 

*  *^  blyoflSSG. 

entire  subjection  of  the  courts  of  the  church  to  the  courts  of 
the  state,  the  subsequent  enforcement  of  which  brought  on 
the  disruption.  It  was  then  regarded  as  the  mere  legal 
idiosyncrasy  of  an  old  high-tory  judge,  and  though  out  of 
deference  to  his  lordship's  character  and  office,  it  was  very 
fully  and  effectively  answered  on  the  spot,  by  Dr.  Macgill 
and  by  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Moncrieff,  it  was  no  more  thought 
of.  It  was  to  that  speech,  spoken  twelve  years  before, 
that  the  lord  president  evidently  alluded  when  he  said  from 
the  bench  in  1838 — "  This  question  is  not  new  to  me.  I 
had  occasion  some  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  bo 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  to  consider  with  great 
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cuAF.THL  care  and  attention  the  powers  of  the  dwuxh  in  iU  rdaUon  to  18SS. 
the  eUxte,  The  question  then  waa  different,  but  it  led  me 
to  the  Tory  same  research  and  inquiry  which  are  necessary 
to  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  present  case."  His 
opinion  on  tlie  grand  question  of  jurisdiction  he  proceeded 
Hit  whole  w- accordingl/  to  announce, — and  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
foonded  on  noticc  that  hj  his  lordship's  own  confession  it  grows  primarily 


aud  radically  out  of  a  mere  assumption.  **  Before  entering, ' ' 
he  says,  "on  the  consideration  of  the  different  statutes 
isolating  to  the  church,  I  must  remark  that  in  every  oinlised 
country  there  muet  be  some  court  or  other  judicature,  by 
which  e?ery  other  court  or  judicature  may  be  either  com- 
pelled to  do  theur  duty,  or  kept  within  the  bounds  of  their 
own  duty ;  without  this  the  greatest  public  confusion  moat 
follow,  and  often  great  injustice  to  indiTiduals.*'  Having 
adopted  this  sweeping  conclusion,  he  acknowledges  that 
after  all  he  does  not  know  "  how  this  end  is  accomplislied 
]^|m  tothe  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe."     France  u  his  only 


continental  instance,  aud  its  court  of  cassation  is  the  tribunal 

in  which  he  finds  the  kind  of  super-emiuent  jurisdiction  for 

which  he  contends.     ''It,*'  he  says,  ''has  the  power  of 

keeping  all  other  judicatures  within  the  bounds  of  tlieir 

proper  province."     Another  example  he  discovers  in  the 

court  of  queen's  bench,  in  England,  which  is  known  to  have 

asserted  its  authovity  over  courts  martial,  and  to  have  issued 

a  mandcunua  "  to  compel  a  bishop  to  admit  a  person  as  a 

prebendary  in  his  cathedral ;"  nay,  to  have  even  bearded 

AmmM,      and  controlled  the  house  of  commons  itself.     "  In  Uke  fTum- 

temptingto  9ier,"  Said  his  lordship,  after  narrating  these  coses,  "as 

tiut  ibe      will  appear  afterwards,  this  court  has  exercised  jurisdiction 

SeMionhos  ovor  prcsbyteries  when  exceeding  their  powers,  or  when, 

trnt^ir    in  the  course  of  their*  proceedings,  they  encroached  on  civil 

ooBtendtST  and  patrimonial  interests."     It  is  certainly  singular  enough, 

that  after  this  peremptory  assertion,  his  lordship  should 
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I83S,  have  failed  or  forgotten  to  adduce  so  much  as  one  solitary  CgAy.viil. 
example  to  make  it  good.  Such,  notwithstanding,  is  the 
fact.  He  indulges,  indeed,  in  additional  and  strong  aver- 
ments. He  affirms,  for  instance,  that  the  act  1592,  while 
it  ratifies  the  church's  liherties,  does  not  hy  any  means 
ratify  thera  as  "liherties  which  are  acknowledged  as  helong- 
ing  to  the  kirk  suo  jure,  or  hy  any  inherent  or  dmne  right, 
hut  as  given  and  granUd  hy  the  king  or  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors." And  this  affirmation  is  made  in  the  face  of  the 
fact,  that  this  very  act  1592  in  so  many  words  declares  the  Theaetisos 

^  ''  .  ooatndiets 

contrary, — declares  that  the  church  has  liberties  suo  jure^  tbeaaMrUun 
or  hy  dirme  right — and  specially,  that  the  "  collation  of  Prcaidcnu 
ministers/'  the  very  matter  out  of  which  the  Auchterarder 
case  arose,  is  a  privilege  which  "God  has  given  to  the 
office-hearers  of  his  church.'*    Further  on,  his  lordship, 
with  less  perhaps  of  decorum  than  of  dogmatism,  gave  this 
summary  of  his  views  on  the  point  in  hand :  **  That  our 
Saviour  is  the  head  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  in  any  temporal^ 
or  legidaUve,  or  judicial  sense,  is  a  position  which  I  can 
dignify  by  no  other  name  than  absurdity.    Tns  Parliament  HiiiordiMp'i 
is  the  temporal  head  of  the  church,  from  whose  acts,  and  Mertionor 
from  whose  acts  alone,  it  exists  as  the  national  church,  and  prindiik. 
from  which  alone  it  derives  all  its  powers."*     Grant  this, 
and  undoubtedly  a  foundation  will  he  laid,  broad  enough  to 
carry,  not  merely  such  an  abstract  finding  as  the  pmsuers 
in  this  case  craved, — hut  to  carry  all  those  practical  appli- 
cations of  it,  beneath  which  the  spiritual  liberties  of  the 
church  were  at  length  crushed  and  destroyed. 

Speaking  to  this  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  with  the  Lord  Jeffrey 
statements  of  the  lord  president,  and  of  those  other  judges  tion  ofj^^ 
who  more  or  less  concuired  with  him,  in  his  eye.  Lord 
Jeffrey  said,  that  as  '*  something  had  been  thrown  out  as 

*  Robertson's  SejHjrtf  vol.  ii.,  pp.  2,  4,  6,  10. 
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CoAv/mL  if  this  eourt  possessed  some  super-eminent  and  peculiar  181s 
power  of  correcting,  or  at  least  declaring,  the  errors  or 
excesses  of  power  of  other  independent  judicatures,  I  think 
^STtS  jidl  ^*  "o^^*  *^  ^^y  ^^  ^*  outset,  that  whatever  may  he  the  case 
o?2<IS[iInd"  ^**^  *^®  court  of  cassation  in  France,  or  even  with  the 
ISSow  o^a  ^^^^  ^^  queen's  hench  in  England,  I  am  unahle  to  discover 
for  th?Lo«i  ^^®  ^^^^^  <>^  ^^7  B«ch  prerogative,  or  extraordmarj  autho- 
S^mSu*  "'^*  ^^  *^®  court  of  session.     In  our  judielaiy  sjstem  I 
take  it  to  he  clear  that  no  tribunal  has,  either  on  review  or 
origiYiallj,  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  over  all  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  subject.      On  the  contrary  I  think  we 
recognize,  in  our  judiciary  establishment,  several  supreme 
courts  of  co-ordinate  and  independent  jurisdiction ;  each  of 
which  has  a  specific  and  woll-defiaed  province,  within  which 
alone  it  has  any  authority  or  power  of  acting, — and  beyond 
which  it  has,  in  no  case,  any  right  to  trespass,  so  as  to 
encroach  with  effect  upon  the  pravince  or  jurisdiction  of 
another.     This  court,  in  particular,  possessing  within  its 
own  province  as  large  powers,  both  in  law  and  equity,  as 
any  court  can  possess,  has  by  no  means  an  unlimited  or 
uniyersal  jurisdiction  even  in  questions  of  civil  right.     Till 
very  lately,  it  had  no  original  jurisdiction  in  proper  consis- 
torial  cases,  which  belonged  to  the  commissaries;  nor  in 
proper  maritime  cases,  which  were  for  the  admiral;  and 
even  now  it  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  proper  fiscal 
or  revenue  cases,   which   are  exclusively  for    the   eourt 
Tt;c  Court  of  of  exchequer;  nor  can  it  take  cognizance  eyen  of  ordinaiy 
no  juriadic  actions  of  debt,  unless  the  sum  is  above  £25,  or  the  question 
udniUHt.  is  with  one  of  its  own  members.     But  at  all  events,  it  has 
ithunoju-  no  proper  jurisdiction  except  in  dvUibus^     With  a  few 
vhaterer  in  cxcoptions,  not  affecting  the  principle,  it  has  no  jurisdictioQ 
cietiasticaL  in  Crimes ;  and  with  no  exceptions  at  all,  it  has  none  what- 
ever in  matters  properly  ecdeaiastical ;  and  especially  none 
as  to  the  examination,  ordination,  or  admission  of  ministers: 
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1838.  wLich  are  not  only  in  tbeir  own  proper  natnre  ecclesiaBtical  Chat,  viil 
proceedings^  but  are  expressly  declared  by  tbe  acts  of  1567 
and  1592  to  be  exclusiyely  for  tbe  churcb  judicatures." 

To  8ay»  in  reply  to  all  tbis,  that»  granting  the  proceedings 
complained  of  were  ecclesiasticaly  they  bad  affected  civil 
and  patrimonial  interests, — and  that,  therefore,  tbe  civil 
court  bad  jurisdiction  to  control  them,  were,  in  other  words, 
to  say  that  tbe  church  has  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  what- 
ever, and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Lord  Jeffrey 
courts  of  law.     ''It  can  only  require  to  be  suggested,"  fidfa^ofth 
observed  Lord  Jeffrey,  *'  that  though  what  the  presbytery  benoM  t 
did,  or  refused  to  do,  mil}',  in  its  eansegueneea^  affect  the  tho'oluch 
civil  interests  of  the  pursuers,  this  can  obviously  afford  no  UiUeHui 
ground  for  saying  that  they  adjudicated  upon  such  interests;  SbcTctva 
or  that  a  civil  court  may  therefore  interfere  with  proceedings  that  there- 
whioh  were,  in  other  respects,  within  tbeir  proper  ecclesias-  jadgmeat  b 
tical  province.     There  can  hardly  be  any  proceeding  of  any  a  jadsment 
court  which  will  not  in  this  way  affect  the  civil  interests  of  muxetu. 
tbe  parties  concerned.     Take  the  case  of  a  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  for  example.     Is  there  any  punishment  which 
it  can  award  that  will  not  most  deeply  affect  the  patrimonial 
interests  of  the  culprit  and  his  family?     If  a  father  is 
transported,  are  not  the  patrimonial  interests  of  the  children 
affected  as  well  as  his  own  ?    But  does  the  court  of  justiciary, 
therefore,  adjudicate  on  civil  interests  ?     Or  can  thb  court 
be  called  on  to  consider  whether  its  sentences  were  illegal, 
because  a  strong  civil  interest  might  be  advanced  by  finding 
that  they  were?     In  the  same  way,  when  tbe  general  assem* 
bly  deposes  a  clergyman  for  heresy  or  gross  immorality, 
his  civil  interests,  and  those  of  his  family,  necessarily  suffer 
to  a  pitiable  extent.     But  is  the  act  of  deposition  the  less 
an  ecclesiastical  proceeding  on  this  account?  or  can  it, 
therefore,  be  subjected  to  question  before  your  lordships  ?  " 
In  reference  to  another  argument  employed  to  vindicate 
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Cbat.yiil  the  court's  jurisdictioii — namely,  tbat  the  daims  of  Uie  1838L 
y-^PM-dm   pursuers  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  demand  that 
Uwpunaen  Mr.  Toung  should  be  taken  on  trials — Lord  Jofirey  exposed 
to  hare  Mr.  the  Bophistij*  if  uot  the  disingenuousness,  which  lurked 
uponirkk.  under  this  plea,  in  the  following  forcible  terms: — ''It  is 
quite  in  vain  to  take  distinctions,  or  to  disguise  the  difficulty, 
by  dividing  the  process  into  its  several  stages.  '  What  is 
asked  for  this  presentee  isfuU  admission  to  the  office  of  the 
mtnistiy,  and  nothing  else.     I,  for  my  part,  think  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings,  after  sustaining  the  presentation,  are 
properly  ecclesiastical ;  but  at  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the 
concluding  and  most  important  }>art  of  them  is  purely  sa 
^"ntb^ti     ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  is  distinctlj 
fl^minioB  of  required  by  the  pursuers,  how  can  we  possibly  decern  the 
■entee.  and  presbytcry  to  admit,  without  intruding,  in  the  most  flagrant 
*>"><^m.    manner  almost  that  can  be  imagined,  on  their  sacred  and 
^iji'ott^      peculiar  province  ?     It  would  be  but  a  little  greater  profa- 
nation, if  we  were  asked  to  order  a  church  court  to  admit 
a  party  to  the  communion-table  whom  they  had  repelled 
from  it  on  religious  grounds, — ^because  he  had  satisfied  us 
that  he  was  prejudiced  in  the  exercise  of  his  civil  rights  bj 
tordJcA«7  the  exclusion/*     Finally,  in  regard  to  that  famous  maxim 

on  the  ''  *' 

])ean*8        of  the  Dean  of  Facultv — so  much  countenanced  also  on  the 


muim.       bench — that  there  **  can  be  no  wronir  without  a  remedy, 

••tUtthere  .,.,,.,  ^  ,  ,  . 

can  be  no  — a  maXim  which  has  smce  been  made  not  only  to  stand  in 
without  a  the  room  of  statute  law,  but  to  drive  statute  law  to  the  walL 
— Lord  Jeffrey,  with  that  philosophic  accuracy  of  thought 
and  power  of  discrimination,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable, 
.^aid  bare  at  once  the  fallacy  on  which  it  rests.  The  maxim 
assumes  that  some  one  court  is  infallible,  and  that  it  can 
and  will  certainly  correct  all  the  wrongs  which  the  others 
Tiie  maxim  if  may  do.     *' The  truth  is,"  remarked  Lord  Jeffrey,  ''that 

Bui  inie. 

no  system  of  mere  jurisprudence  can  ever  afford  redress  for 
such  occasional  errors  or  excesses  of  power  by  supreme 
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1S3S.  eonrts,  while  acting  witbin  their  sereral  departments.    When  CiiAr.  viii. 
they  trespass  on  the  province  of  other  courts,  the  remedy 
is  for  those  courts  totally  to  cUtregard  the  usurpation,  and 
to  proceed  with  their  own  business,  as  if  no  such  intrusion 
had  occurred.     The  law  and  the  constitution  presume  that 
no  such  excesses  will  be  committed ;  and  they  trust  as  much 
to  one  supreme  court,  or  to  the  judicial  establishments  in 
one  department  of  law,  as  to  another:  and  certainly  hare  TiieoonHit*. 
not  invested  any  one  with  any  peculiar  visitatorial  right  of  lamM  ths 
going  out  of  its  own  department,  to  note  the  errors  of  another,  oooru^  be 
In  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  supreme  courts  of  the  fl^iiiSie.tLt 
country  are  held  to  be  nearly  as  incapable  of  doing  wrong  entnuted 
as  the  sovereign  herself, — and  thongh  known  to  be  fallible  wi&Xeor. 
in  fact,  are  presumed  to  be  so  equaUiy  fallible,  as  not  to  be  the  Jm  o( 
trusted  with  the  correction  of  each  othdr's  errors."* 

This  is  the  compendious  and  conclusive  answer  to  all  those 
monstrous  suppositions, — ''what  if  the  church  should  do 
this,  and  what  if  the  church  should  do  that,*' — that  were 
so  freely  made  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  by  way 
of  showing  the  danger  of  conceding  the  church's  claim  to 
an  independent  jurisdiction.  To  talk  of  there  being  no 
wrong  without  a  remedy,  and  to  assume  that  the  only  way 
to  secure  the  remedy  is  to  give  a  right  of  review  to  the 
civil  court,  is  neither  more  nor  less,  as  Lord  Fullerton  Lord  Fniier. 

ton's  cutting 

cuttingly  observed,  than  *'  to  reverse  the  ancient  error,  and  ob«emtioa 
to  provide  against  the  possible  fallibility  of  the  church  by  Deen's 
the  supposed  infallibility  of  tlie  court  of  session/' 

On  the  ground  of  those  views,  which  the  minority  of  the 
judges  took  regarding  the  call,  and  the  church's  right  to 
regulate  it,  they  were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  proceed* 
ings  complained  of  were  strictly  legal,  and  such  as  ought 
to  carry  all  the  usual  civil  consequences  after  them.     But, 

*  Bobert8on*f  Si^port,  vol.  li.,  pp.  863|  372,  888. 
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Cniy.Ym.  further,  on  the  ground  of  their  tIows  of  the  other  and  larger  183S- 
The  minority  qaofltion  of  jarisdietioD,  they  were  not  less  clear, — that  even 
M  held  the  if  the  proceedings  in  question  had  heen  illegal »  jet,  being 
uiegai:  end  proceedings  in  a  matter  ecdesiastieal,  it  did  not  belong  to 
faeiJthet  ^  the  court  of  session  to  pronounce  upon  their  illegality.  It 
gal.  it  did  might  disregard  these  proceedings  in  so  far  as  any  civil 
to  the  Coori  results  following  from  them  were  concerned,  but  it  would 
to  interfere  be  going  altogether  out  of  its  own  province  to  find,  by  a 
'  pnreiy  q>iri-  general  declarator,  that  the  whole  complex  act  of  the  presby- 
ceedinp^of  terj  of  Auchterardcr,  in  which  undeniably  matters  eccleaias- 
conrti  UK-   tical  were  involved,  was  contrary  to  law. 

The  majority  of  the  court,  however,  were  of  a  different 
mind,  and  their  judgment  was  as  follows: — 

"  EniSBUBaB,  Monk  8, 1838. 
Thejaiiff.  "The  lords  of  the  first  division  having  considered  the 

jnent  oi  the  <»* 

court.  cases  for  the  earl  of  Kinnoull,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  YouDg, 
and  for  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder,  with  the  record 
and  productions,  and  additional  plea  in  defence  admitted  to 
the  record,  and  heard  counsel  for  the  said  parties  at  great 
lengtiiy  in  presence  of  the  judges  of  the  second  division,  and 
lords  ordinary, — and  having  heard  the  opinions  of  the  said 
judges,  they,  in  terms  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
judges,  repel  the  objections  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
and  to  the  competency  of  the  action  as  directed  against  the 
presbytery :  further  repel  the  plea  in  defence  of  acquiescence: 
find  that  the  earl  of  Ernnoull  has  legally,  validly,  and  effec- 
tually exercised  his  right  as  patron  of  the  church  and  parish 
of  Auchterarder,  by  presenting  the  pursuer,  the  said  Robert 
Young,  to  the  said  churcb  and  parish :  find  that  the  defen- 
ders^-the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder— ^id  refuse,  and  con- 
tinue to  refuse,  to  take  trial  of  the  qualifications  of  the  said 
Robert  Young,  and  have  rejected  him  as  presentee  to  the 
aaid  church  and  parish,  on  the  sole  ground  (as  they  admit 
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JS38.  on  the  record)  that  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of  families,  Caip.vin. 
communicants  in  the  said  pariah,  have  dissented,  without 
tuij  reason  assigned,  from  his  admission  as  minister :  £nd 
that  the  said  preshjtery,  in  so  doing,  have  acted  to  the  hurt 
and  prejudice  of  the  said  pursuers,  illegally,  and  in  violation 
of  their  duty,  and  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  certain 
statutes  libelled  on ;  and,  in  particular,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  of  10  Anne,  c.  12,  entitled  'an 
act  to  restore  patrons  to  their  ancient  rights  of  presenting 
ministers  to  the  churches  vacant  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  Scotland: '  in  so  far  repel  the  defences  stated 
on  the  part  of  the  presbytery,  and  decern  and  declare 
accordingly,  and  allow  the  above  decree  to  go  out,  and  be 
extracted  as  an  interim  decree:  and,  with  these  findings 
and  declarations,  remit  the  process  to  the  lord  ordinary  to 
proceed  further  therein,  as  he  shall  see  just." 

(Signed,  10th  March.)  C.  Hope,   I.F.D. 

Such  was  the  decision  pronounced  by  the  court  of  session 
in  the  celebrated  ease  of  Auchterarder.  The  Toice  of  the 
oracle  was  of  somewhat  dubious  import.  So  far,  indeed,  it 
was  plain  enough.  In  findmg  that  the  presbytery  had  ^ifect  of  w.e 
acted  contrary  to  the  statutes,  in  making  the  dissent  of  a 
majority  of  the  heads  of  families  a  ground  for  rejecting  the 
presentee  to  the  parish,  it  was  obviously  ruled  that  the  law 
of  the  church  regulating  the  title  to  the  cure  of  souls,  was 
not  in  harmony  with  the  law  of  the  state  regulating  the 
title  to  the  benefice.  But  as  to  everything  beyond  that 
general  doctrine,  the  decision  left  all  parties  in  complete 
nncertainty.  The  lord  president  himself,  who  as  the  organ 
of  the  courts  pronounced  the  judgment,  was  not  sure  what 
would  follow  if  the  presbytery,  in  the  face  of  the  decision, 
should  "persist  in  refusing  to  take  trial  of  tlie  presentee.*' 
no  had  *' doubts"  whether,  in  that  event,  Mr.  Young, 
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ciiAy.viiL  unadmitted,  and  unordaiDod,  could  get  the  stipend.     He  IS^ 
Th«  ifnd      **  had  also  doubts  "  whether,  in  the  face  of  the  act  rdatinir 
ra  not  rare  to  the  widows*  fund,  the  patron  could  get  the  stipend.     The 
follow  in  Ui«  only  point  on  which  he  had  no  doubt  was  this,  *'thftt  no 

ercBt  of  Uio 

presbytery   Other  pcrson  (excopt  Mr  Young  or  Lord  Einnooll)  erer  can 
ukeMr.      have  a  legal  right  to  the  stipend,  unless  the  pursuer  is 


rejected,  on  examination,  as  not  properly  qualified.'*  In  a 
word,  the-  deed  of  the  presbytery  of  Aucbterarder  had 
effected  a  screrance  in  the  case  of  that  parish  between  the 
cure  of  souls  and  the  benefice ;  but  for  anything  contained 
in  the  decision,  this  was  the  entire  result.  Several  of  the 
other  judges  in  the  majority  went  farther  than  the  president, 
it  is  true,  and  hinted  pretty  plainly,  thai  the  abstract  and 
barren  finding  of  1838  might  be  made  by  and  bye  to  bear 
bitter  fruit  for  the  church.  There  can  be  little  doubt  it 
was  contiiTod  for  that  end, — and  as  the  erent  showed  was 
capable  enough  of  being  so  used.  But  still  in  itself  it 
settled  nothing  more  than  what  has  now  been  described* 

^*aSSi7a    ^^  *^®  **"*®  ^™®»  ^^^  ^"°'™  ^^  which  it  was  put,  the 

o^tbe  ^^'  assumptions  on  which  it  proceeded,  taken  in  conjanetioa 

Jw%«.       with  those  views  of  the  court*s  jurisdiction,  which  ao  many 

of  the  judges  had  given  forth,  and  with  the  hint  thrown  out 

by  some  of  them,  as  to  what  their  jurisdiction  might  enable 

them  to  make  of  this  decision  at  a  future  time,  were  too 

well  calculated  to  excite  alarm.     The  church  could  not  £ul 

to  see  that  while  the  blow  had  not  yet  been  atrack,  and 

that  her  spiritual  independence  was  still  entire,  this  bald, 

and  for  the  pursuers  seemingly  useless  decision,  might  cone 

to  be  made  the  means  of  levelling  her  liberty  with  the  dust. 

^im^'       Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these,  a  large  nun- 

d^tuJ'    ^®'*  ®^  *^^  ^^^^  influential  synods  and  presbyteries  trans- 

SSTSfiy     ^^^^^  overtures  upon  the  subject  to  the  general  assembly* 

■Sbjili'.      <^o\\lug  upon  that  venerable  court  to  adopt  such  measures 

«8  might  seem  to  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  vindieating 
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1S3S.  the  menaced  constitation  of  the  churob.    The  neeessity  of  CHiy.viiL 
taking  some  deoided  course  was  not  diminished  by  the  use 
which  Mr.  Young,  the  rejected  presentee  to  Auchterarder, 
bad  meanwhile  been  making  of  the  court  of  session's  decree 
in  bis  favour.     Armed  with  that  judgment,  he  had  returned 
to  the  presbytery  and  demanded  to  be  taken  on  trials.    This 
requisition  implied,  of  course,  that  the  presbytery  was  to 
set  aside  both  its  own  sentence  and  the  law  of  the  church 
upon  a  matter  spiritual,  solely  out  of  deference  to  the 
decision  of  the  court  of  session ;  and  when  the  presbytery, 
in  answer  to  so  unusual  and  offeiisiye  a  proposition,  deter- 
mined to  refer  the  whole  matter  for  adyice  to  the  synod,  Mr.  Mr.  Yonnir 
Young,  instead  of  acquiescing  in  this  yery  modest  and  guarded  mmp  Ui!^ 
resolution,  handed  in  a  notarial  protest,  by  which  he  held  SfAnehtSw 
the  members  of  the  presbytery,  conjointly  and  severally,  takrhimon 
liable  to  him  in  damages  for  doing  as  they  had  done.     This  threatens 
was  a  tolerably  distinct  indication  of  what  was  to  be  expected  damages  for 
in  the  following  up  of  the  Auchterarder  case,  m  the  event  "^'""'8' 
of  the  court  of  session's  judgment  being  affirmed  by  the 
house  of  lords.     Had  it  been  possible  to  regard  thb  conduct 
as  the  mere  rash  and  reckless  act  of  the  presentee  himself, 
it  might  have  awakened  no  other  feelings  than  those  of  ifr.  Tmmtrt 

J.  .1.  ,  ^  ^  .  .       ,         thofeeliDW 

disgust  or  p^ty ;  disgust  at  the  grossly  secular  spirit  that  i>u  ^^ 
could  allow  a  licentiate  of  the  church  thus  to  grasp  at  the  to  exciiu 
fleece  at  the  expense  of  scattering  the  flock ;  or  pity  for  the 
state  of  mind  that  could  prompt  him,  in  such  circumstances 
and  by  such  means,  to  attempt  to  intrude  himself  into  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry.  But  Mr.  Young  was  notoriously 
little  better  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  others*  This 
new  step  could  not,  therefore,  be  otherwise  regarded  than 
as  a  further  development  of  those  views  at  which  his  legal 
advisers,  in  their  pleadings  at  the  bar  of  the  civil  court, 
had  pointed,  and  as  a  fresh  note  of  warning  to  the  church, 
that  the  conflict  now  begun  might  ere  long  be  carried  into 

X.  3  0 
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Cha?.  viu.  the  rerj  sanctnarj  of  her  most  sacred  prerogatives.     It  was  ISSSi 
The  Anem-   impossible,  indeed,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  that  the  gone- 
DotnoiTKo  ral  assembly  could  consent  to  appeal  the  Anchterarder  case 
the  courts  of  from  the  court  of  session  to  the  house  of  lords  at  all,  without 
tni  making  first  giving  forth  such  a  declaration  of  its  own  views  and 
ciantion  of'  intentions  in  regard  to  the  great  cardinal  principles  which 
Mui  inten.    had  been  brought  into  dispute,  as  would  prevent  anj  subse- 
Cktuch.      quent  misconstruction  of  the  church's  conduct.     It  had 
become  altogether  indispensable  that  there  should  be  no 
pretence  left  at  any  after  period  for  insinuating  that  she  had 
put  herself  into  the  hands  of  the  courts  of  law,  and  then 
refused  to  abide  by  their  sentence  when  it  was  found  to 
have  gone  against  her. 
'^\  'ifSs       ^^  ^^®  general  assembly  of  1838,  on  Wednesday  the  23d 
Mr.  Bu.      of  May,  the  overtures  on  the  independence  of  the  church 
•peechon    having  been  called  for,  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  of 
penance  of  Glasgow,  rosc  to  address  the  house.     **  It  will  be  readily 
'  allowed,"  he  said,  "that  the  question  now  brought  by  these 
numerous  overtures  under  the  consideration  of  this  venerable 
house  is  one  of  fundamental  importance.     The  question  of 
the  church's  spiritual  independence  is  a  vital  question.     It 
touches  directly  and  deeply,  not  merely  the  church's  interests, 
ritai  impor.  but  the  church's  character.    It  bears  immediately  and  essen- 
question.     tially,  not  only  on  the  welfare  of  the  church's  members,  but 
on  the  authority  and  honour  of  Him  who  is  her  blessed 
Head.      And  never,  since  the  hour  when  the  reformed 
presbyterian  church  of  Scotland  was  originally  founded, 
have  the  great  principles  that  question  involves  been  assailed 
or  threatened,  without  finding  this  assembly  prepared,  at 
Ivhatever  cost,  resolutely  to  assert  and  defend  them.     In 
proposing,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the 
overtures  now  upon  the  table,  to  issue  a  declaration  in  sup- 
port of  these  principles  at  present,  the  only  possible  difier. 
ence  of  opinion  that  can  arise  must  be  limited  to  this  single 
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LS3S.  consideratioD, — whether  at  present  there  be  any  sufficient  cnAP.viiL 
call  for  such  a  declaration  being  made  ?     The  doctrine  of  ii  it  necos. 
tbe  church's  spiritual  independence,  it  may  be  argued,  is  timetoissat 
already  abundantly  well  known.     It  is  laid  down  broadly  tion  on  the 
and  conspicuously  in  our  confession  of  faith«     It  is  recorded  ^ 
ia  our  books  of  discipline.     It  is  inscribed,  and  that  not^un- 
frequently,  in  characters  of  blood,  on  many  of  the  brightest 
and  most  memorable  pages  of  our  ecclesiastical  history. 
Like  some  ancient  banner  which  has  been  borne  in  triumph 
through  many  a  hard  fought  field,  it  hangs  honoured 
and  venerated  within  our  church's  armoury :  and  there  is  no 
cause,  it  may  be  thought,  why  we  should  now  be  shaking 
the  dust  from  its  folds  and  flinging  it  again  abroad  to  the 
winds  of  heaven.     That  the  framers  and  supporters  of  these  The 


roni  oTcr- 


orertures  have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  is  sufficiently  tum  on  the 
plain:  and  if  the  assembly  will  grant  me  the  indulgence  I  AasemUj. 
80  greatly  need,  I  shall  not  despair  of  being  able  to  adduce  a  dedan. 

.,         .  ,  ,  ,  t         tion-*nd 

some  considerations  that  may  perhaps  serve  to  show,  that  with  raisou. 
the  view  they  have  taken  of  the  subject  has  not  been  adopted 
on  slight  or  trivial  grounds."     Having  alluded  to  the  con* 
troversy  which  had  for  some  years  been  so  hotly  maintained 
against  the  lawfulness  of  church  establishments,  and  to  the 
assumption  which  their  opponents  in  that  controversy  had 
made,  that  the  establishment  principle  involved  in  it,  of 
necessity,   the   surrender  to  the   state  of   the  church's 
spiritual  freedom, — the  speaker  frankly  admitted,  that  if  it 
were  really  so,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  discussion.  Then>ian. 
No  church  could  ever  be  justified  in  binding  itself  to  obey  Teny*.  ana 
another  master  than  Christ.      But  the  constitution  and  men^m*' 
history  of  the  church  of  Scotland  had  always  been  their  cburch' 
ready  answer  to  that    anti- church -and -state  argument.  mcnt«, 
Here  in  this  living  example  was  the  very  condition  of  things  funusiiedby 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  impossible, — a  church  endowed  the  cUnrcu 
by  the  state,  and  yet  the  sole  mistress  of  her  own  spiritual 
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ChaaVUL  affairs!  If,  however,  the  views  that  had  recently  beoi  18S1 
promulgated  in  high  quarters  had  any  foundation,  this 
defence  of  establishments  could  be  pled  no  longer.  "  It  is 
to  be  presumed,**  said  the  speaker,  "the  members  of 
assembly  are  well  aware  there  has  recently  issued  from  the 
press  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  session 
relative  to  the  Auchterarder  case,— a  report  which  bears 
upon  its  title-page  to  have  been  '  published  by  authority  of 
the  court/  In  that  voluminous  report  there  are  contained 
assertions  in  reference  to  the  church's  mdependence,  given 
speechM  of  as  employed  by  eminent  counsel  on  one  side  of  the  case*  to 
aninst  the  whioh  I  shaU  not  moro  specially  allude,  because  I  am  well 
theAochter.  awaro  that  a  privilege  of  which  we  have  all  heard,  under 
the  name  of  the  'poetic  license,'  is  a  privilege  well  known 
at  the  bar,  and  by  common  consent  allowed.  If,  however, 
I  must  venture  to  advert  with  greater  mbuteness  to  certain 
expressions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  reported  as  having 
SnsMhet  of  fallen  from  the  bench,  I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that  I 
do  so  with  all  becoming  respect  and  deference.  But  it  is 
just  because  the  quarter  from  whence  these  ezpressiooa 
hare  proceeded  is  so  high  and  influential, — because  both 
professional  learning  and  eminent  official  station  comlune 
with  private  worth  to  lend  weight  and  authority  to  the 
opinions  thus  pronounced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
silence  regarding  them.  And  certainly  it  does  not  diminish 
the  pressure  of  that  necessity  which  lies  upon  the  assembly 
to  repudiate  those  opinions,  that  they  were  delivered  in 
some  oases  by  individuals,  who  are  not  only  judges  of  the 
court  of  session,  but  elders  of  the  church  of  Scotland." 


^ofiKd"'       ^^^^^  quoting  some  of  the  strong  and  unqualified  state- 
*^"f"tb       xnents  already  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  Auchterarder 


onb?Jum-  ®*^°»  ^^  which  certain  of  the  judges  had  indulged,  when 
cfcfi'ch!  "**  speaking  of  the  state's  alleged  supremacy  over  the  church, 
Mr.  Buchanan  proceeded  to  set  over  against   them  the 
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1838.  directly  contrarj  doctrine  of  the  books  of  discipline  and  Ch^p.viil 
confession  of  faith,  and  to  show^  how  pointedly  and  expressly 
that  contrary  doctrine  had  been  ratified  by  the  law  of  the 
land.      Haying  completed  this  general  argument,   by  a 
review  of  the  legal  and  historical  evidence  upon  the  subject, 
he  next  brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  matter  more  immediately 
in  hand.     "To  apply  this  grand  doctrine  of  the  church  s  Doctrine  of 
independence  to  the  late  civil  proceedings  in  the  Auchter-  indepen. 
arder  case,  might  require  more  of  the  time  of  this  assembly  matters 
than  I  dare  venture  to  occupy ;  but  the  process  is  as  simple  applied  to 
aa  its  result  is  satisfactory.     That  case  arose  out  of  the  act  an]ar  caac 
on  calls,  passed  by  the  church  in  1834.     The  object  of  that 
act  was  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  church — *  that  no  pastor  be  intruded  on  any  congre- 
gation contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.*     That  such  a  law 
was  laid  down  by  the  church  from  the  beginning  of  its 
history,  cannot  be  denied.     We  meet  with  it  in  the  very 
infancy  of  the  church  in  her  first  book  of  discipline:  in  the  The  prindpia 

,-,.,  .,,  i.t  ofnon-ia- 

aecond  book  it  is  pomtedly  repeated:  agam  at  the  resto-  tnuiun 
ration  of  presbytery  in  1638 :  in  the  directory  of  the  assem-  through  the 
bly  1649:  and  long  after,  in  1736,  four  and  twenty  years  toryofthe 

_  Church. 

after  patronage,  in  its  present  form,  had  been  restored,  it  is 
declared  by  the  assembly,  in  the  most  solemn  terms.  That 
this  fundamental  law  of  the  church  had,  at  the  same  time, 
in  a  parallel  course  of  civil  statutes,  been  recognized  and 
ratified  by  the  state  is  equally  clear.  The  act  1567,  of 
course  having  in  view  the  law  of  the  church  as  to  non- 
intrusion, expressly  and  exclusively  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  church,  as  then  '  publicly  professed '  within  the  realm 
of  Scotland,   the  whole  power  of  '  the  examination  and  The  ciTii  law 

...  «..  ,  .  .111         .1  t»  relating  t»> 

admission  of  ministers,  — ^reserving,  indeed,  the  right  of  the  ezami. 

....     .1  .      .  1  .        .  ,        nation  and 

presentation  to  the  ancient  patrons,  but  reserving  it  under  admiMion  oi 
the  restriction  and  limitation  manifestly  implied  in  leaving 
the  whole  matter  of  the  trial  and  settlement  of  the  ministers 
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Chap.viii.  presented,  to  tbo  churcli  herself, — ^whose  laws,  therefore^  188S, 

on  that  point,  are  plainly  ratified  and  confirmed.     This  act 

1567  was  confirmed  by  that  of  1581 ;  and  this  latter  again 

by  the  statute  1592, — in  which,  while  the  powers  conferred 

on  the  church  by  foimer  statutes  are  confirmed,  it  is  farther 

TJwtrt  15W  specially  provided  and  declared,  that  *  Presbyteries  ahall 

the  ^^ich  ^^^^  ^^^^  power  to  gire  collation  upon  all  presentations  to 

^ru  to     benefices,  and  to  put  order  to  all  maUers  and  oaiuaes  coded- 

dispose  ofall  ' 

n^tten  eo-  apical  witbin  their  bounds,  according  to  the  diac^ne  of  the 
"ccOTdiiigto  ^/r/;.'    Now  I  haye  no  intention  of  going  into  tlie  question 
p"ne  o^tt»e  whether  or  not  the  act  of  assembly  1834,  by  which  intrusion 
was  defined  to  mean  a  dissent  by  a  majority  of  male  heads 
of  families  communicants,  was  or  was  not  a  wise  and  salutary 
measure.     It  is  enough  for  me  that  a  majority  of  the  presby- 
teries of  the  church  deliberately  declared  this  to  be  their 
judgment,  and  that  the  church  in  consequeoce  passed  it 
The  eomoe.    into  a  Standing  law.     But  what  the  assembly  is  concerned 
Church  to    with  at  present  is,  not  the  wisdom  of  the  church,  but  the 

cnantthe 

Veto-law.  competency  of  the  church  in  making  such  a  law  at  alL  I 
am  well  persuaded,  that  even  among  those  who  objected  to 
the  passing  of  tlie  law  on  grounds  of  expediency,  there  are 
many  as  much  prepared  as  I  am  to  contend  for  the  church's 
full  right  and  authority  to  make  it ;  and  who  will  be  as 
ready  to  join  in  disclaiming  that  jurisdiction  which  the  ciirii 
court  has  assumed  in  venturing  to  pronounce  it  illegal* 
That  the  settlement  of  a  minister  is  a  matter  purely  eccle* 
siastical,  is  too  obyious  to  need  illustration.  In  all  such 
matters,  the  policy  of  the  church,  as  her  own  standards 
The  «ThTireh»i!  require,  *  must  lean  upon  the  word  immediately,  as  the  only 

latingmHt-  grouud  thereof,  must  be  taken  from  the  pure  fountains  of 

tentpiri-       ,  ,  »        ,         ,     ,         .  i  .         «  ^i    .         « 

tiui  the  scriptures,  the  church  hearmg  the  voice  of  Christ,  the 

only  spiritital  King,  and  being  ruled  by  His  laws.'  And 
never  can  eht>  eonsent  to  renounce  that  fundamental  article 
of  her  constitution,  whatever  be  the  cost  at  which  she  may 
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183S.  be  caUed  to  maintain  it.  What  courso  fihe  may  find  it  CHAv.vin. 
necesaarj  to  pnrsu^,  in  case  that  happen  which  I  shall  not 
anticipate,  that  the  decision  of  the  conrt  of  Beaaion  shall  be 
confirmed  in  the  houae  of  lords,  it  wonld  not  become  me  at 
present  to  offer  an  opinion.  Bat  this  I  will  venture  before- 
hand confidently  to  affirm,  that  she  will  never  consent  to  9)>e  nnnot 
abandon  a  law  which  she  has  made  under  a  solemn  conviction  law  m  to  • 

Blatter  spiri* 

that  it  was  imperatively  required, — alike  by  a  regard  to  the  toai,  to  lonx 

s»      %  1..1I.1  ..        «   atahejodge* 

fundamental  pnnoiples  of  her  own  constitution,  to  the  ittoba 
spiritual  welfare  of  her  people,  and  to  the  honour  and  glory  the  wiuof 
of  her  supreme  and  only  Lord.  To  do  so  were  to  lay 
herself  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  enemies, — ^to  proclaim 
with  her  own  tongue  what  they  have  injuriously  and  calum- 
niously  averred — that  she  has  sold  her  birthright  for  what, 
in  comparison,  were  more  worthless  than  Esau's  mess  of 
pottage." 

There  was  one  other  point  which  the  emergency  required  tijs  Aawm- 
that  the  assembly  should  look  to,  and  this  was  to  the  con-  look  to  tiia 

condnct  of 

duct  of  her  own  ministers  and  licentiates.     Mr.  Young's  iir.ioiinc. 
proceedings  might  encourage  others  to  a  like  defiance  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.     The  church  *'  must  not  allow  her 
own  office-bearers  to  defy  her  own  laws, — to  employ  the 
very  status  she  has  conferred  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of 
pouring  contempt  upon  a  jurisdiction  they  have  sworn  to 
obey.   *  *  *  The  course  which,  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  pursued  by  this  church  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Mont- 
gomery, in  1582,  was  no  new  thing  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  very  same  thing  was  done,  1200  years  before,  by  the 
great  councils  of  Antioch  and  Carthage.     On  this  subject  Xodctbttical 
the  following  passage  from  Lauder's  Andent  Bishops  Can-  condemna. 
aideredf  p.  289,  is  worthy  of  notice.     '  If  a  minister,'  he  ^^  jfe! 
says,  *  by  the  presbytery,  synod,  or  assembly,  should  have  p^!^ 
recourse  to  the  civil  magistrate,  king  or  parliament,  for 
restoration,  he  would  be  looked  upon  by  our  church  as  very 
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Chap,  vui.  unwortbj  of  the  office  in  all  time  coming.     And  this  agrees  |^%, 
The  coQiicns  with  the  twelfth  canon  of  the  council  of  Antioeh,  held  In 

of  Antiuch 

iind  Car-  342,  which  forbids  clergymen,  who  have  been  deposed  bj 
their  bishops,  to  address  themsehee  to  the  emperor  to  obtain 
restitution,  and  takes  from  those  who  shall  do  so,  all  hope 
of  being  restored.  And  with  the  ninth  canon  of  the  council 
of  Carthage,  in  397»  which  ordains,  that  if  a  clergyman, 
being  accused  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  remoTctk 
tho  cause  to  the  ciyil  magistrate,  though  he  even  gain  the 
cause,  he  shall  lose  his  place.'  How  far,  adds  thia  author^ 
were  Christians  from  being  erastians  in  those  days. "  *'  The 
truth  is,"  continued  Mr.  Buchanan,  "such  a  courae  is 
prescribed  by  the  very  nature  of  things, — there  can  be  no 
gorernment  unless  those  who  are  legitimately  within  its 
jurisdiction  be  compelled  to  obey  it.  But,  as  if  to  leave  ne 
loophole,  no  room  for  evasion,  to  any  one  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  disregard  so  obrious  a  principle, — that  principie 
The  TOW  of  has  been  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  oath,  which  is 
cai  obedi.  swom  by  CYery  minister  and  probationer  of  this  church. 
by  every  In  that  oath  he  swears  that  *  he  will  submit  himself  to  the 
and  minister  discipluie  and  government  of  this  church,  and  shall  never, 
Chureh.  directly  nor  indirectly,  endeavour  the  prejudice  or  subyersioii 
of  the  same.'  The  church  has  imposed  this  tow,  and  she 
must  not  allow  it  to  be  treated  with  mockery.  If  she  has 
probationers  who  are  ignorant  or  heedless  of  the  obligations 
it  imposes,  it  is  her  bounden  duty  to  take  order,  to  instmei 
tbem  if  they  will  hear  her,  and  to  punish  them  if  thej  will 
obstinately  disobey." 

After  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  assembly  to  realize  its  poai* 
tion  and  responsibilities,  and  "  to  adhere  unalterably  to  those 
great  principles  of  spiritual  independence  whicli  were  ee* 
niented  into  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  the 
blood  of  our  martyred  forefathers,*'  the  speaker  concluded 
by  laying  the  following  motion  on  the  table  of  the  house:— 
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Chap.  Ylll. 

ISSSLi     "That  the  general  assemblj  of  this  church,  whUethey     — -- 
[  lunqualifiedly  acknowledge  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  ^5^"^ 
civil  courts,  in  rei^ard  to  the  civil  riirhts  and  emoluments  the  adopttoa 

of  the  As- 

Bccured  by  law  to  the  church,  and  the  ministers  thereof,  Mm^iy  on 

...  the  ipiritul 

and  will  ever  give  and  inculcate  obedience  to  their  decisions  independ- 

cnce  of  tho 

thereanent ;  do  resolve,  that  as  it  is  declared  in  the  confes-  Cbiuoh. 
sion  of  faith  of  this  national  established  church,  that  '  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  King  and  Head  of  the  church,  and 
hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the  hand  of  church- 
officers  distinct  from  the  civil  magistrate,'  and  that  in  all 
matters  touching  the  doctrine,  government,  and  discipline 
of  the  church,  her  judicatories  possess  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion, founded  on  the  word  of  God,  which  '  power  ecclesiasti- 
cal (in  the  words  of  the  second  book  of  discipline)  flows  from 
God  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  spiritual,  not 
having  a  temporal  head  on  earth  but  only  Christ,  the 
spiritual  King  and  Governor  of  His  Kirk.'     And  they  do 
further  resolve,  that  this  spiritual  jurisdictiop,  and  the 
supremacy,  and  sole  Headship  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  on 
which  it  depends,  they  will  assert,  and  at  all  hazards  defend* 
by  the  help  and  blessing  of  that  great  God  who,  in  the  days 
of  old,  enabled  their  fathers,  amid  manifold  persecutions* 
to  maintain  a  testimony  even  to  the  death,  for  Christ's 
kingdom  and  crown.     And  finally,  that  they  will  firmly 
enforce  obedience  upon  all  office-bearers  and  members  of 
this  church,  by  the  execution  of  her  laws,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  wherewith  they  are  invested."  \  I 
The  way  in  which  this  motion  was  met  by  its  opponents    '  ^ 
in  the  assembly  was  characteristic  and  curious.     Dr.  Cook, 
who  led  the  opposition,  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  spiritual  Thexeiohi- 
independence  of  the  church.     "  I  am  prepared  to  say,"  he  bySr.OMk. 
observed,  *'  that  with  a  good  part  of  what  has  been  brought 
before  you  by  my  reverend  and  respected  friend,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  I  entirely  agree;  and  there  is  no  language 
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CvAv.  VIII.  which  be  could  use  stronger  than  I  would  be  inclined  to  183SL 
adopts  to  assert  the  spirttaal  independence  of  the  church, 
and  to  yindicate  the  power  which  we  have  received  Axmi  ita 
Dr.Conk'f     great  Head,     •    *    *    I  entirely  agree  with  mj  reverend 

fuu  of  vene.  friend  that  our  church,  the  church  of  Christ,  is  not  the 

ntionforthe  ^    ,  «»     i     i  «        • 

independ.    d'caturc  of  the  State.     We  had  our  doctrines,  our  viewsy 

ence  of  tlift 

ciiurch.  and  principles,  before  we  were  connected  with  the  state; 
and  we  would  have  thern  to-morrow  if  we  were  to  sever  that 
connection.  •  ♦  •  My  reverend  friend  will  find  that 
.  if  there  is  any  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  if  we  conceived 
there  was  any  danger  of  its  violation,  we  and  be  would 
display  the  banner  of  our  great  King  and  Head,  and,  if 
necessary,  under  it  we  would  perish."  Brave  words;  bat 
the  real  amount  of  their  meaning  and  worth  will  soon  appear. 
Having  noticed  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  second  book 
of  discipline,  that  in  the  courts  of  the  church  there  should 
be  no  meddling  with  anything  pertaining  to  the  civil  juiis- 
^uS^5irt  ^^^*^®°»  ^^'  ^^0^  ^®^*  ^^  ^  say,  "  My  argument  is  this, 

ciSaSfcd^"  ''®^®  '*  *  ^^®*^  admission  that  there  are  two  distinct  provinces, 
the  spiritual  and  civil;  these  are  expressly  said  to  be 
essential  and  distinct ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  admitted 
and  laid  down  that  spiritual  men  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  department  that  is  civil.  So  much  for  the  second 
book  of  discipline.  I  now  go  to  the  confession  of  faith.  It 
is  there  laid  down  that  synods  and  councils  do  handle  nothing 
but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with 
civil  affairs  that  concern  the  commonwealth,  except  by 
humble  petition  in  eases  extraordinary,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
quite  manifest  that  the  church,  when  this  document  was 
prepared,  recognized  this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  and  held,  as 
a  matter  of  jurisdiction,  that  the  one  province  should  not  be 

Dr.Cnok'o     invaded  by  those  who  were  placed  in  the  other.*'     All,  as 

■o  far  unex-  yet,  very  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine.  There  are  two 
distinct  provinceii,  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical:  the  one  is  for 
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1838.  the  cognizance  of  the  state  and  its  courts ;  the  other  for  the  Chap,  viil 
cognizance  of  the  church  and  its  courts, — and  neither  is  to 
intrude  into  the  other's  domain.    But  the  important  question 
still  remains  "who  is  to  decide  whether  or  not»  in  any  given 
ease,  the  forbidden  intrusion  has  actually  been  made  i^     Is 
the  church  to  be  the  sole  judge  ?     If  so,  Dr.  Cook  qaight  When  a  dir. 
weU  ask,  "Where  is  this  to  stop?*'     In  so  far  as  the  tweentiie 
principle  of  such  an  arrangement  is  concerned^  it  oould  nerer  eceietiMti. 
Btop  anywhere  short  of  that  universal  supremacy  of  the  widch'irio 
Bpiritual  over  ihe  secular  power  which  is  still  claimed,  and 
waa  BO  long  and  so  tyrannically  exercised,  by  the  church  of 
Rome.     But  the  case  has  two  sides.     Another  question 
most  be  proposed  before  we  have  exhausted  the  difficulty. 
Are  the  courts  of  law  to  be  the  sole  judge?     If  so,  Dr. 
Cook's  inquiry  must  surely  be  repeated  again,  **  Where  is 
Ma  to  Btop? *'     It  must  be  allowed  to  be  at  least  a  possible 
thing  that  the  civil  courts  should  step  out  of  their  own 
proYince,  and  declare  that  to  be  civil  which  is  in  reality 
spiritual.     In  the  event  of  their  doing  so,  is  the  church 
bound  to  give  up  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  to  take  its  orders 
in  that  matter  from  the  courts  of  law  ?     Yos,  replies  Dr. 
Cook,  without  the  least  hesitation.      ''  I  hold,"  he  says.  Dr.  oook 
"that  when  any  law  is  declared  by  the  competent  (civil)  Mirrightof 
authorities  to  affect  eivU  right,  the  church  cannot  set  aside  decSon  to 
Buch  a  law."     And  he  affirms  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  kw."'^'^ 
would  be  **  to  declare  ourselves  superior  to  the  law  of  the 
land."     This  is,  at  least,  a  perfectly  intelligible  theory ;  and 
on  the  supposition  of  its  being  well-founded,  it  would  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  tell  what  was  meant  by  the  abolition, 
at  the  period  of  the  rcTolution  settlement,  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  crown  in  matters  spiritual.     The  presbyterian  church 
of  Scotland  had  consented  to  be  disestablished,  and  to  endure 
a  bloody  persecution  of  nearly  thu*ty  years*  duration,  rather 
than  acknowledge  that  supremacy.     And  when  the  gOTom* 
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Chap.  Yin,  ment  and  parliament  of  the  reyolution  were  proceeding  to  18SS. 
On  this  foot,  re-establish  the  presbyterian  church,  they  paved  the  way 
euy  to  nA-  for  it  bj  abolishing  the  rojal  supremacy  in  matters  spiritual, 
whttwu     as  *'inconsbtent"  with  the  religious  system  then  about  to 
aboiishitig,    be  restored.     On  the  footing  of  Dr.  Cook's  theory,  that 
lotion,  the    which  was  Considered  at  the  time,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
macyin      and   a  half    thereafter,   a  very  substantial   transaction, 
■pirituttL     must  have    been    in    reality  a  delusion  and  a   dream. 
The  courts  of  law  bold  their  jurisdiction  from  the  crown ; 
and  the  crown  cannot  delegate  what  it  does  not  possess. 
If  the  crown  has  no  jurisdicuon  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  revolution  settlement  declares  Uiat  it  has  none  ia 
reference  to  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  none  can  exist  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Dr.  Cook'k         It  is  obviously  a  mere  quibble  to  say  in  defence  of  Dr. 
linutft^n  of  Cook's  position,  that  the  civil  court  is  not  alleged  by  him 
ooort'i  right  to  have  jurisdiction,  in  matters  spiritual,  as  each ;  but  only 
Tcnce  (^et  in  the  event  of  their  *•  affecting  civil  rights."     Such  a  limi- 
tation is  no  limitation  at  all ;  it  is  a  plea  that  will  suffice  to 
stretch  the  civil  court's  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  province 
of  the  church.     There  is  no  law  or  decision  of  the  church 
of  which  it  may  not  be  affirmed  that  it  affects  civil  rights. 
The  refusal  to  admit  a  person  -to  the  Lord's  table,  in  its  own 
nature  one  of  the  purest  instances  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
that  can  be  conceived,  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  civil  rights : 
it  must  needs  affect  the  reputation  of  the  individual  oon- 
cerned,  and  character  is  undeniably  a  matter  of  civil  right ; 
Tiie  principle  and  because  it  does  so.  Dr.  Cook's  theory  would  entitle  the 

laiddovnoy    ,  " 

Dr.  Cook     civu  court  to  nullify  any  law  which  the  church  miirht  frame 

woaldrarry  .         t         *   .         i.   i  . 

.  theoonru  of  for  protectmcc  the  punty  of  the  communion  table,  and  obliee 

'  law  over  the,,"  ° 

entire  field   the  cburch  to  submit  to  any  sentence,  upon  any  case  arisinir 

or  matters  ,.*,.., 

B^ihtnai  under  that  law,  which  the  civil  court  might  think  fit  to 
pronounce.  The  only  difference  between  such  a  state  of 
things  and  that  which  was  abolished  at  the  revdndon. 
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1838.  would  be  a  difference  merely  nominal.  Under  the  royal  Csip.  viii. 
Bupremacy,  the  king  and  his  courts  could  take  up  matters 
spiritual,  as  belonging  nalivdy  to  the  secular  jurisdiction. 
Under  Dr.  Cook's  theory,  the  courts  of  lair  could  equally 
take  them  up  by  simply  holding,  what  always  might  be  hehl, 
that  they  *' affeded  civil  right." 

It  was  another  conclusion  very  obviously  involved  in  Dr.  According  to 
Cook's  views  on  this  subject,  that  the  serious  contingency  S|^^'  ^: 
of  "displaying  the  banner"  of  the  church's  Head,  and  J**p*'^ 
marching  forth  from  the  walls  of  the  establishment,  was  ^'^^^^ 
one  which  might  be  spoken  of  without  much  anxiety  or  ;'di»piay  tiie 

*  '*  banner  of 

alarm :  that  contingency  could  only  arise  when  the  church's  indepen. 


independence  was  really  invaded ;  but  as,  in  order  to  save 
them  from  the  charge  of  having  made  any  such  invasion,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  courts  of  law  only  to  say,  there  was 
something  in  the  case  that  "affected  civil  right," — the 
moment  for  displaying  the  banner  could  hardly  be  expected 
ever  to  arrive. 

Mr.  Dunlop,  whose  accurate  knowledge  of  all  questions 
connected  with  the  constitution  and  history  of  the  church, 
proved  of  such  eminent  service  throughout  that  whole  con- 
flict in  whicti  the  church  was  now  embarked,  put  the  question 
in  its  true  light,  and  with  his  customary  precision,  when 
replying  to  Dr.  Cook,  in  the  following  words :  "  The  real  Mr.  Dnniop*8 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  sides  (of  the  assembly)  Cwi 
was  this,  who  was  authoritatively  to  determine  what  was 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church?  Was  the  church, 
in  guiding  her  own  conduct,  in  matters  spiritual,  to  take 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  session  as  the  binding  rule  of 
her  proceedings?  This  doctrine  was  involved  in  Dr.  Cook's 
motion.  If  admitted,  however,  the  independence  of  the 
church,  in  matters  spiritual,  was  but  a  name,  and  it  rested 
entirely  on  the  arbitrament  of  the  court  of  session.  The 
only  true  nile  in  questions  of  conflicting  jurisdiction  of 
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Cha?.  vni.  fiapreme  courts— even  where  there  is  no  peculiarity,  such  183S- 
The  only  true  OS  that  of  tho  diviae  Bourcc  from  which  the  church's  juria- 

Tule  in  QUM-  , 

t:oM  of  coa- diction  immediately  sprung — was  that  in  such  cases  each 

jurudutioa.  court  judged  for  itself  in  its  own  matters,  and  did  not  take 
the  determination  of  any  other  tribunal.  Thus  the  court 
of  session,  in  determining  in  all  civil  questions,  such  as  the 
right  to  manse,  stipend,  or  glebe,  would  act  on  its  own  con- 
struction as  to  what  was  idira  vires  or  intra  vires  of  the 
church,  and  decide  without  regard  to  the  determination  of 
church  courts.  Thus  again,  in  matters  spiritual,  which 
alone  they  could  decide,  as  in  regard  to  ordination,  deposition, 
or  the  like,  the  church  would  not  be  bound  by  the  decision 
of  the  civil  court,  which  had  no  control  over  them  in  such 
matters,  but  would  to  this  eflSsct  detei*miue  for  themseWes.*' 
The  amendment  with  which  Dr.  Cook  had  concluded  his 
speech,  was  like  the  speech  itself;  it  began  with  a  very 
valiant  assertion  of  the  church's  spiritual  independence,  but 
ended  by  the  recognition  of  a  principle  loose  and  large  enough 
Dr.  Conk*t  to  smothcr  that  independence  altogether.  '* That  the  general 
*  assembly,  while  it  holds  sacred  the  spiritual  powers  confided 
to  the  church  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  its  great  Head, 
and  considers  it  to  be  its  indispensable  duty  to  maintain  and 
preserve  inviolate  those  powers, — is  nevertheless  persuaded 
that  it  is  incumbent  on  all  classes  of  men,  and  particularly 
the  members  and  office-bearers  of  a  church  which  is  aane- 
tioned,  established,  and  endowed  by  the  state,  to  yield 
obedience  to  existing  laws,  declared  by  the  supreme  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country  to  relate  to,  and  to  regulate  ciTil 
and  temporal  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions  to  whom- 
Tiiecimrch    soever  appertaining."     Tbat  is  to  say,  it  is  the  duty  of  thej 

%?civu       church  to  take  the  civil  court's  word  for  it,  that  the  law! 

for  it  thar  which  she  herself  had  framed  about  a  matter  spiritual,  is  inj 

cuurong.  j.g^j|j^  ^  j^^  about  a  matter  civil ;  that  slie  must  therefore/ 

at  once  renounce  it  as  illegal,  and  proceed  to  regulate  thei 
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I838L  matters  spiritaal  to  which  she  designed  her  law  to  apply  hj  Chap.yiti. 
I  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  session.     After  a  lengthened  Mr.Bnebim. 

I  •n'B  moliou 

land  animated  dehate,  Mr.  Buchanan's  motion  was  adopted  curried  iiy 

I  .         183  to  14:2. 

Inpon  a  division  hy  a  majority  of  41, — the  numbers  being 

1183  to  142. 

[  Dr.  Cook  had  added  to  his  amendment  a  clause  recom- 
mending that  the  court  of  session's  decision  in  the  Auchter- 
arder  case,  should  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  house  of 
lords.  The  time,  however,  for  considering  and  disposing 
of  that  question  had  not  yet  arrived ;  and  accordingly,  the 
successful  motion  had  very  properly  taken  no  notice  of  it 
whatever.  It  was  not,  then,  in  any  tangible  or  relevant 
form  before  the  house.  It  came  on,  however,  in  due  order,  Thepropo<ti 
the  following  day,  by  a  reference  from  the  synod  of  Perth  tiie^iu^ter. 
and  Stirling.  That  synod  having  been  applied  to,  as  already  the  Houm 
mentioned,  by  the  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  for  advice,  •precd  lo. 
as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Young's  memorial  and  notarial  protest,  instead  of  giving 
any  judgment  of  its  own,  had  very  properly  handed  the 
whole  case  forward  to  the  general  assembly.  As  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  session  m  the  Auchterarder  case 
formed  part  of  the  record  thus  laid  before  the  assembly, 
the  proper  opportunity  was  thus  presented  for  deciding 
whether  to  appeal  it  or  not.  On  that  particular  point,  there 
.  was  neither  difficulty  nor  difference  of  opinion.  The  same 
reasons  which  made  it  right  and  necessary  for  the  church 
to  follow  the  case  into  the  court  of  session,  made  it  equally 
right  and  necessary  to  have  that  court's  judgment  reviewed 
in  the  court  of  last  resort — ^the  house  of  lords.  There  was 
another  question,  however,  not  so  easy  of  adjustment, — ^the 
question,  namely — ^What  was  to  be  done  with  Mr.  Young  ?  Wh^t  w»ii  to 

*  1  T-       bcdoneiriiii 

Was  he  to  be  permitted  with  impunity  to  threaten  his  Mr.Yoim^f? 
ecclesiastical  superiors  with  actions  of  damages,  because 
they  had  refused  to  violate  the  lairs  of  the  church  ?     lu 
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Ciur.yxiL 


Tlie  pledge 
given  iu 
1886.  not  to 
inatitiite 
proceedinss 
a|:ainst  liim, 
did  not  ex- 
tend to  tbia 
new  outrage. 


Mr.  Tonng; 
appears 
under  cita- 
tion at  the 
bar  of  the 
Assembly, 
attended  by 
the  Dean  of 
Faculty. 


making  himself  a  party  to  the  Bommonfl  in  the  Aaehterarder  183S. 
case  at  all,  he  might  fairly  be  held  to  hare  exposed  himself 
to  the  censares  of  the  church.  But  the  assembly,  m  1B36, 
when  his  conduct  in  that  matter  was  first  brought  under 
notice,  had  yirtually  pledged  itself  not  to  proceed  against 
him, — at  least  till  the  civil  action  had  run  its  course.  To 
have  deprived  him  of  his  license  then,  and  thus  to  have 
stripped  him  of  the  ecclesiastical  status  which  gave  him  his 
title  to  appear  in  the  case,  might  have  seemed  like  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  action  by  a  side  wind.  But  that 
pledge  or  understanding  could  not  be  held  to  hare  covered 
this  new  and  altogether  gratuitous  attack  upon  the  authority 
of  the  church  courts.  The  notarial  protest  and  the  threat 
of  an  action  of  damages,  were  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
mainteni^nce  of  his  civil  rights.  These  were  as  s^fe  without 
the  protest  as  with  it.  And  the  act,  therefore,  had  on  the 
face  of  it  nothing  but  the  aspect  of  a  wanton  outrage  upon 
that  ecclesiastical  government  which  he  had  sworn  to  obey. 
Mr.  Whigham,  the  junior  counsel  for  the  pursuers  in  the 
Auchterarder  ease,  was  a  member  of  this  assembly:  and 
while  Mr.  Young's  conduct,  in  regard  to  the  protest,  was 
under  discussion,  he  rose  and  stated  that  Mr.  Young,- in 
that  matter,  had  acted  under  the  direction  of  his  legal 
advisers.  The  house  declined,  however,  to  allow  any  one 
to  come  between  them  and  their  own  licentiate.  And  while 
they  determined  to  appeal  the  Auchterarder  decision,  and 
for  the  present  to  institute  no  proceedings  against  Mr.  Young 
in  regard  to  that  action — they  further  resolved,  in  reference 
to  the  notarial  protest,  that,  before  going  further,  Mr.  Young 
be  "  cited  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  assembly."  On  the 
day  appointed,  Monday  the  28th  May,  he  appeared  aecor* 
dingly, — accompanied  by  his  senior  counsel  the  Dean  of 
Faculty.  The  scene  which  followed  was  not  creditable  to 
the  judgment,  good  taste,  or  candour,  of  that  learned  person. 
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1S38.  His  firat  movement  was  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  purpose  CHA.p.Yai 
for  which  his  client  had  heen  summoned  to  the  har,  and  on  The  Dean 
this  ground  to  intimate,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Young,  that  he  nnee  ofthe 
had  nothing   to  say.      The    assemhlj  having,   however,  being  eum. 
decided  that  the  interrogation  should  proceed,  it  was  moved 
and  carried,  at  the  expense  of  another  division,  that  the 
question  he  put,  **  whether  Mr.  Young  is  prepared  to  say 
that  he  served  the  protest  on  the  preshytery  of  Auchterarder 
under  the  direction  of  his  legal  advisers,  that  it  was  necessary 
or  useful  towards  the  case  in  dependence  at  his  instance 
against  the  said  preshytery."     Forgetting  what  was  due  The  way  fa 

which  De 

both  to  the  house  and  to  himself,  the  Dean  of  Faculty  had  erades  the 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  attempting^  to  ride  off  from  this  oj  the 
question  upon  a  palpable  perversion  of  its  meaning.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  expression,  '<  i^hether  Mr.  Young  is 
prepared,'* — the  Dean,  speaking  for  his  client,  said, — no, 
he  is  not  prepared  to  say  yea  or  nay.  What  the  house 
wanted  was,  to  get  formally  and  judicially  at  the  knowledge 
o£  the  fact,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Young,  in  serving  his 
r.otarial  protest  against  the  presbytery,  had  acted  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  or  upon  that  of  his  counsel.  If  he 
"  was  prepared  to  say  " — ^that  is,  if  he  was  in  drcumstancea 
to  say, — if  the  facts  locarranted  hm  to  say,  that  the  pro- 
ceeding complained  of,  was  substantially  the  deed  of  his 
legal  advisers, — the  assembly  had  signified  again  and  again, 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that  for  the  present  they 
would  be  satisfied  to  let  Mr.  Young  alone.  The  Dean  of 
Faculty  kiiew,  of  course,  the  real  import  of  the  question,^ 
and  that  his  mode  of  meeting  it  was  only  one  of  those 
dexterous  quibbles  to  which  a  pettifogging  attorney  might 
stoop,  but  which  was  as  unsuitable  in  the  supreme  court  of 
a  Christian  church  as  it  was  unworthy  of  the  official  head 
of  the  Scottish  bar.  The  feeling  which  this  manoeuvre  pro-^ 
duced,  the  shock  which  it  gave  to  every  man's  sense  of 
u  SD 
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DtAv.YiiL  proprietj,  was  too  unequiTocally  displayed  io  leave  anj  18SS. 
The  honse     room  for  doubtmg  that  the  Dean  had  overshot  the  mark. 

offended  by 

thii  tremt-  There  is  a  nataral  sympathy  with  the  accused,  which  inclines 
nieu  to  allow  considerable  license  to  the  side  of  the  defence. 
But  the  limit  had  been  orerstepped,  and  the  Dean  felt  it. 
In  the  very  act,  however,  of  escaping  from  the  aivkwaril 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  both  himself  and  his  client^ 
he  stumbled  into  an  additional  breach  of  both  personal  and 
professional  decorum,  by  signifying,  that  the  question  which 
he  had  evaded  as  coming  from  the  house,  he  would  answer, 
if  addressed  to  him  by  any  member  of  standing  and  con- 

Dr.  Cook       sideration !     Dr.  Cook  very  considerately  came,  in  these 

reseaes  the 

Deui  from    circumstances,  to  the  rescue  of  his  friend,  and  the  question 

Itisdifflcnlty. 

was  at  length  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Both  orally^ 
and  in  writing,  the  Dean  admitted  that  he  had  advised  Mr. 
Young  to  do  what  he  had  done,  as  essential  to  the  protection 
of  his  interests  in  the  pending  lawsuit ;  and  so  this  somewhat 
exciting  passage,  in  tho  history  of  the  assembly  of  1838, 
came  to  a  close.  It  served  sufficiently  to  show,  that  in  so 
far  as  those  who  were  managing  the  Auchterarder  case  were 
concerned,  it  was  a  **  war  to  the  knife,*'  which  had  been 
declared  against  the  independent  junsdiction  of  the  church. 
In  this  respect,  the  scene,  however  unpleasant,  was  not 
unprofitable.  Forewarned  is  forearmed.  The  enemy  had 
betrayed  his  plan  of  attack,  and  tlie  church,  in  coosequenee. 
The  Church  prepared  for  a  firmer  stand.  With  her  eyes  open  to  all  the 
t'llkeii'her  hazards  of  the  conflict  now  begun,  she  had,  in  this  impor* 
tant  assembly,  distinctly  drawn  the  line  around  her  own 
spiritual  territory,  and  taken  her  ground,  resolved,  by  God's 
help,  to  abide  the  issue.  And  in  now  looking  back  over 
all  the  perils  and  perplexities  of  her  subsequent  stru^^le, 
it  cannot  but  be  a  pleasing  reflection  to  those  who  led 
the  movements  of  the  assembly  of  1838,  that  the  principles 
then  laid  down,  and  the  resolutions  then  taken,  were  fol* 
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1838.  loired  out  with  equal  consistency  and  constancy  to  the  Cha^.tiil 
end. 

Before  leaving  this  assembly,  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  ^,JJ^^^g 
to  a  particular  amendment  which,  in  the  course  of  its  sittings,  Jjj^^Jf^ 
was  effected  upon  the  regulations  of  the  act  on  calls  of  1834.  ^^^^*^ 
As  these  originally  stood,  it  had  been,  not  very  wisely,  pro-  JJJJjJJf^^ 
▼ided,  that  when,  by  the^  devdutum,  the  right  of  presen-  J^*^^*- 
tation  to  a  vacant  parish  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  presby-  ^^^ 
tery,  their  presentee  should  not  be  subject  to  the  veto  of 
the  congregation.     It  was  out  of  deference  to  an  objection 
arged  with  great  vehemence  by  the  opponents  of  the  act 
that  this  provision  had  been  adopted.     Parishes,  they  said, 
would  be  kept  interminably  vacant  by  this  right  of  veto. 
The  people  would  be  so  enamoured  of  the  powers  which  it 
placed  in  their  hands,  that  they  would  employ  it  in  mere 
wantonness  against  every  man  that  might  be  offered  to 
them,  or  at  least  until  they  had  compelled  the  patron  to 
nominate  the  man  of  their  own  choice.     The  supposition 
was  a  mere  gratuitous  libel  on  the  good  sense  and  fair 
dealing  of  congregations,  and  ought  never  to  have  been 
listened  to.      With  a  view,  however,  to  conciliate  their  The  pnmtioft 

DOW  with- 

opponents,  the  provision  above  specified  was  introduced.  ^'J^JJ"* 
Ilere,  it  was  said,  is  an  effectual  check  upon  the  evil  you  ooncUiate 
dread.     Tliis  will  make  sure  against  intemunable  vacancies;  eau  of  tho 
— and  it  will  effect  this  object  by  hindering  the  right  of 
preaerUation  from  ever  getting  into  ike  hands  of  presbyterlea 
at  all.     Both  patrons  and  people  will  have  an  interest  in 
coming  to  a  good    understanding,   and  in  securing,    in 
harmony  with  the  rights  of  both,  an  amicable  and  an  early 

settlement.  

It  was  well  and  honestly  intended,  but  it  was  wrong  not-  both  in 
withstanding,  both  in  principle  and  in  policy — wrong  in  principle, 
principle,  because  it  could  not  be  reconciled  with  a  full  and  fore'  wu 
£air  application  of  the  fundamental  law  of  non-intrusion;  removed. 
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cba?.7iil  and  wrong  in  policy,  because  it  was  fitted  to  expose  the  183S. 
church  to  the  injurious  and  mischieyous  imputation  of 
seeking  selfishly  to  aggrandize  her  own  power.  Although 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  real  origin  and  history  of  thia 
ill-contrived  proyision^  the  enemies  of  the  yeto-law  were 
neither  just  nor  generous  enough  to  abstain  from  using  the 
advantage  which  it  gaye  them,  in  their  zealous  efforts  to 
bring  odium  both  upon  the  ye  to  act  and  on  those  who 
framed  it.  The  lawyers  especially  made  their  own  of  it 
at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  session, — ^and  the  assembly  of 
1838  most  wisely  silenced  the  hostile  battery  which  had 
been  planted  on  it,  by  abolishing  altogether  the  ill-judged 
provision. 
Th««n>flict  Indications  had  now  begun  to  multiply  of  a  deepening 
and  widening  conflict.  Even  before  the  court  of  session's 
judgment  in  the  Auchterarder  case  had  been  yet  pronounced, 
the  spirit  which  gaye  it  birth,  and  those  yiews  of  the  civil 
courts'  pre-eminence  which  were  developed  in  its  progress, 
were  already  at  work  in  other  quarters,  preparing  materials 
for  new  disorders  and  still  more  harassing  divisions.  When 
the  yery  foundations  of  authority  come  to  be  called  in 
question,  it  is  the  sure  token  that  a  formidable  struggle  is 
at  hand.  The  idea  haying  once  gained  currency  and 
countenance  that  ecclesiastical  decisions  were  no  longer  to 
be  held  as  final  and  conclusive,  even  upon  such  questions 
as  the  admission  of  ministers  to  their  spiritual  office  and 
Theperai.  curo,  it  needed  no  unusual  sagacity  to  foresee  the  con* 
onences  sequences  that  must  needs  arise.  Licentiates  of  a  secular 
Kraft  from  spirit — ^mcu  who  were  seeking  the  priest's  office  for  a  piece 
ccdeniaiS.  of  bread — were  too  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
rity.  thus  afforded  them  of  gaining  a  position  which  otherwise 

they  could  never  hope  to  reach.  As  there  were,  moreover^ 
already  in  the  ministry  not  a  few  to  whom  the  eyangelical 
and  reforming  character  of  that  career  on  which  the  church 
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1839.  had  now  embarked  was  altogether  distasteful, — to  whom  CaAr.vin. 

the  stricter  discipline,  the  more  living  and  active  piety,  the  Licentiates 

And  minis- 
increased  seriousness  and  spirituality  of  this  new  sera,  were  ten  of « 

secnl&r  spirit 

a  source  of  continual  uneasiness  and  alarm, — it  was  a  thing  euoounged 
to  he  counted  on,  that  in  the  progress  of  such  a  controversy  against  an 
as  had  now  arisen,  a  collision  with  those  internally  dis-  andrerorm. 
eordant  elements  should,  sooner  or  later,  take  place.     Men   ^    ^^ 
whose  whole  habits,  as  well  as  theology,  belonged  to  the 
dark  and  dead  school  of  the  preceding  century,  were  too  ill 
at  ease  under  the  ascendency  of  principles  bo  diverse  from 
their  own,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  betray  their  discontent.      The  ground  of 
these  observations  will  begin  ere  long  to  appear. 

At  the  assembly  of  1 838,  two  cases  were  brought  up  for 
review  which  were  destined  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
^  the  struggles  of  the  church,  and  to  illustrate  with  peculiar 
force  and  clearness  the  great  cardinal  principles  which  were 
now  at  stake.     These  were  the  cases  of  Lethendy,  in  the  Cases  of  Le. 
presbytery  of  Dunkeld,  and  of  Marnoch,  in  the  presbytery  liuiioehl 
of  Strathbogie.     Instead  of  taking  them  up,  however,  at  deration  of 
this  early  stage  of  their  progress,  it  will  be  more  convenient  ponedT* 
to  defer  the  account  of  them  till  it  can  be  given  in  a  more 
complete  and  continuous  furm.     It  will  serve  to  keep  the 
narrative  more  unencumbered  and  intelligible  to  go  on  at 
present,  tracing  out  to  its  issue  the  fundamental  case  of 
Auchterarder,  and  describing  the  consequent  proceedings  of 
the  general  assembly. 

The  appeal  was  brought  on  in  the  house  of  lords,  by  a  The  Aachter- 
special  order  of  the  house,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1839.  in  the 

^  House  of 

Counsel  being  called,  there  appeared  for  the  church,  Sir  Lords. 
Frederick  Pollock,  Mr.  Pemberton,  and  Mr.  Bell ;  for  Lord 
KinnouU  and  Mr.   Young,  the  attorney-general  Sir  John 
(now  lord)  Campbell,  Mr.  Knight  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Whigham. 
The  pleadings,   which  occupied  five   days,   having  been 
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Chap. Till,  clofled,  judgment  was  delayed  till  the  2d  of  May.     On  that  1839. 

day  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenham  delivered  their  judicial 

ChMmdncS  opinions.     That  of  Lord  Brougham  was  giren  in  the  shape 

groofiMm's  of  an  extempore  address,  which,  partly,  no  douht,  Drom  this 

•iM0cii.        cause,  and  partly  from  the  discursive  character  of  that 

eminent  and  learned  person's  intellect,  appears,  from  the 

report  of  it  which  has  boen  presenred,  to  hare  been  of  a 

somewhat  rambling  kind.     Lord  Cottenham  deliyered  his 

sentiments  in  writing,  and  with  all  the  wonted  calmness  aud 

gravity  of  an  English  judge.      The  first  thing  in  Lord 

Brougham *s  address  that  must  strike  the  reader,  is  the 

facility  with  which  he  gets  at  his  conclusion.     Alluding  to 

the  **  great  divisions "  which  appeared  on  this  case  in  the 

court  below,  ''it  does  so  happen,"  observes  his  lordship. 

Lord  <'  that  I  have  been,  with  the  utmost  diligence,  seeking  for 

amfiBd no  difficulties  and  found  them  not, — that  I  have  been,  with  all  . 

difllcnltiM 

in  the  cim.  the  powor  wliich  I  could  bring  to  bear  upon  the  investigation, 
wholly  unable,  and  am  to  this  hour  unable,  to  discorer 
wherein  the  very  great  difficulty  consists.*'  He  signified, 
moreover,  that  Lord  Cottenham  was  in  this  respect,  entirely 

ITdtherhe     at  One  with  him.     "We  entertain,"  said  he,  "as  little 

nor  Ix)rd 

Cotteubam    hesitation  in  our  judgment,  the  one  as  the  other,  being  both 

can  under-  •*      »  o 

stand  what   of  US  unablc  to  account  for  the  question  of  law  now  at  issue 

it  waa  tliat 

perplexed     havius:  been  made  the  subject  of  such  a  lon^f  and  pertinacions 

the  Court  of   ,.  .,.*-,,  -         ,  .  i,        ,, 

Session.  discussiou.  *  That  men  of  such  capacity  and  legal  know- 
ledge as  Lords  Glenlee,  Jeffrey,  Moncrieff,  &c.,  should  haye 
had  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  law  of  the  case,  to  afibrd  any 
ground,  or  colour  even,  for  the  strong  and  decided  opinions 
they  had  been  led  to  form  upon  the  subject,  appears  to  be 
a  somewhat  startling  assumption.  The  surprise,  howcTer, 
which  it  produces,  vanishes  at  once  on  examining  the  view 
of  the  case  on  wliich  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenham  pro- 

*  Sobert8on*8  Report^  pp.  2,  3. 
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1S39.  ceeddd.     Grant  their  premiBes  and  there  could  be  no  diffi-  CnAP.viii. 
coltj  in  coming  to  their  concluBion.     The  theory  on  which  The  two  ikmU 
their  judgment  turned  inrolred  these  two  positions, — Firsi^  their  loidp 
The  church  is,  bj  statute,  the  judge  of  qualification  in  the  down*  and 

•  .     -  which  suffl' 

case  of  e^^j  presentee  to  a  parish,  but  qualification  is  a  denUy 
technical  term,  including  under  it  nothing  but  doctrine,  their  harinj 
literature,  and  life;  and  excepting  therefore  for  heresy,  tin. 
ignorance  or  immorality^  the  church  cannot  legally  reject  a 
patron's  presentee.     And  aeconif  the  presbytery  is  in  the 
aame  position  as  a  bishop  in  the  church  of  England,  and 
the  civil  court  has  the  same  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the 
one  as  in  the  case  of  the  other.     The  former  of  these  two 
positions  is  fatal,  of  course,  to  the  legality,  not  merely  of 
tbe  act  of  assembly  1834,  but  of  the  principle  inrolved  in 
the  motion  made  by  Dr.  Cook  both  in  1833  and  1834 — 
that  it  was  competent  to  the  people,  at  the  moderation  of 
the  call,  to  give  in  "  objections  of  whatever  nature  against 
the  presentee,  or  against  his  settlement," — ^while  the  latter 
of  the  positions  in  question,  carries  the  civil  court  triumph- 
antly over  all  the  defences  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church 
of  Scotland.     Speaking  to  the  point  of  qwMJicaiion^  Lord 
Brougham  observes,  "  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  in 
the  very  able  and  learned  arguments  from  the  bench  below,  QiuiiiicaAi<m 
an  attempt  made  to  show  that  qualification  is  of  such  technical 
extensive  meaning,  that  withm  its  scope  may  be  brought  restricted 
tlie  whole  of  the  matter  at  present  in  dispute,  namely — 
the  acceptableness  and  reception  of  the  party  presented  by 
the  congregation,  as  finding  favour  in  their  sight.    ♦    ♦    • 
A  man,  say  they,  may  be  of  such  rude  and  stem  manners, 
he  may  be  so  disagreeable  in  his  habits  of  life,  or  he  may 
be  so  much  above  his  flock  in  his  manners,  and  so  entirely 
disqualified  for  associating  with  them,  that  they  will  receive 
no  edification  from  his  ministrations.    My  lords,  if  it  amount 
to  anything  affecting  his  morals,  his  life,  and  conversation, 
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Chat.viii,  that  comes  no  doubt  within  the  meaning  of  qualified.  •  ♦  ♦  1831 
Tlie  word  qualified/'  continued  his  lordship,  is  not  *'  used 
in  its  general  sense, — as  you  talk  of  a  man's  qualities,  of 
his  capacity,  of  his  abilities,  of  his  merits, — which  are  all 
general  phrases,  and  none  of  them  technicallj  defined.     The 

litentara,     word  '  ffualified '  is  as  much  a  known  word  of  the  law»  and 

life,  and  ^       <f 

moriJs.are  has  as  much  a  technical  sense  imposed  upon  h  bj  the 
quaiiflcatMm  statutes,  bj  the  law  authorities,  bj  the  opinions  of  c<hb- 
mentators,  by  the  dicta  of  judges,  as  the  word  qaalificatioo 
has  when  used  to  express  the  right  to  kill  game,  or  whea 
used  to  express  a  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  a  member 
of  parliament.  *  *  *  It  means  a  qualificatioQ  in 
literature,  life,  and  morals — ^to  be  judged  of  by  the  presby- 
tery."* 

On  this  important  point  Lord  Cottenham  is  not  less  dear. 
When  '*  the  act  of  1567.  c.  7,  ordained,"  says  his  lordship, 
"  that  the  examination  and  admission  of  ministers  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  kirk  then  publicly  professed  within 
the  realm,  the  presentation  of  lay  patronage  always  reserred 
to  the  just  and  ancient  patrons;  and  directed  that  the 
patron  should  present  one  qualified  person  within  six  months, 
otherwise  that  the  kirk  should  have  power  to  dispose  the 
Lord  Gotten-  same  to  one  qualified  person  for  the  time, — it  is  clear  that 

ham  takes 

the  same  the  presentation  so  secured  to  the  lay  patron  was  to  be 
quBiiflcaUoD.  subject  onlp  to  the  trial  and  examination  of  the  church  as 
to  the  qualification  of  the  presentee, — that  is,  as  to  his 
lUeralure,  life,  and  manners :  and  that  the  appeal  giren  by 
that  act  to  the  patron  against  the  refusal  of  the  super- 
intendent to  receive  and  admit  the  presentee,  applied  only 
to  what  had  been  before  the  subject  of  trial  and  exami- 
nation, that  is — his  qualification  as  to  literature,  life,  and 
manners,  "t 

•  Itobertson*6  Sqsortj  pp.  14, 12V,  17.  f  n>ld.,  p.  46^ 
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1S39.      The  power  of  ** examination  and  admission*'  of  ministers.  Chat,  via 
ratified  by  this  statute,  is  declared  to  belong  to  the  church  The  answer 

to  this 

then ''publicly  professed  within  the  realm."  Beyond  all  aMunptioii. 
question  it  was  a  part  of  the  public  profession  of  that  church, 
at  the  time  when  this  statute  was  adopted,  that  no  pastor 
be  intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  their  will.  The 
state  could  not  expect,  when  it  recognised  the  right  of 
examination  and  admission  as  being  exclusively  within  tho 
power  of  the  church,  that  the  church  was  to  trample  upon 
its  own  avowed  principles  relating  to  that  subject.     There  No  neh  de- 

,      flnitioii  of 

is  nothing  whatever  about  life,  literature,  and  manners,  m  qoaiuicatiun 
the  statute.     The  law  makes  no  such  limitation  of  the  statutes. 
cliurch*8  power.      It  finds  a  church  publicly  professed 
within  the  realm.     It  takes  it  as  it  is, — and  says  nothing 
more  than  this — "the  examination  and  admission  of  ministers 
belong  to  you.*'     Lord  Gottenham  never  looks  at  this 
argument.      But  setting  out  with   an  assumption,   that 
"qualified,"  has  the  restricted  and  technical  signification 
stated  above,  he  carries  it  along  with  him  to  the  end.     It 
follows  from  this  view,  as  matter  of  course,  that  the  call 
has  no  legal  foundation  whatever.      Not  contented  with  The  csii 
denying  to  the  coll  any  legal  competency  or  force.  Lord  by  this 
Brougliam,  the  quondam  champion  of  popular  rights,  treats  so/tumcd 
this  popular  privilege  of  Scottish  congregations  with  contempt  Sronf  hsm 
and  scorn.     *'  I  will  take,"  says  his  lordship,  "an  analogous 
instance.     Mr.  Attorney-general  very  properly  alluded  to 
the  coronation.     It  is  ^  decent  and  convenient  solemnity,  to 
present  the  sovereign  to  the  people,  and  the  people  are  sup- 
posed to  take  part  in  the  choice, — a  part,  however,  so 
immaterial,  that  if  they  were  all  with  one  voice  to  reject, 
the  coronation  would  be  just  as  good,  would  go  on  exactly  ^ 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  rejection  or  recalcitraUon  of  the 
assembled  people,  would  have  no  more  weight  than  the 
recalcitration  of  the  champion's  horao  in  Westminster  hall 
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Chap.  Tin.  daring  the  festiral  attending  the  great  »oleinnitj.  It  is  an  1S39 
obsolete  right  which  has  not,  within  the  time  of  known 
history,  erer  been  exercised  bj  any  people.*'  And  was  this 
**  an  analogous  instance !  "  Had  the  call  "  not  within  the 
time  of  known  history,  ever  been  exercised  by  any  "  parish 
in  Scotland  !  Was  thts  hereditary  succession  to  the  crown 
'*  analogous  *'  to  a  presentee's  title  to  ordination  and  a  cnre 
of  souls  ?  Would  a  dissent  from  the  natian  aguast  the 
accession  of  a  particular  individual  to  the  crown,  equal  in 
point  of  extent  and  earnestness  to  the  diwent  Jrom  (hepcaith 
ogainst  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Toung,  be  of  no  more  effect 
than  the  kicking  of  the  champion's  horse  when  he  is  baeked 

Lord        ^  out  of  Westminster  hall!      His  lordship,  in  his  judicial 
ema^      oratiou,  in  evident  allusion  to  Lord  Jeffrey,  thought  fit  to 


Bi 


Jeffrey.       say,  that  he  knew  "  his  subtlety  to  be  unbounded,"  and 
"  the  fertility  of  his  imagination  in  dealing  with  questions, 
to  have  no  limits."     The  world,  it  is  believed,  has  already 
formed    a    pretty  confident  opinion,  as  to   whether  of 
these  two    distinguished    personages  it  is,  who,   in  lus 
judicial  proceedings,  has  dealt  less  in  **  subtlety,  ingenuity, 
and  fancy,"  and  more  in  logic  and  law.     But  if  in  his 
*^  analogous  instance  "  of  the  coronation.  Lord  Brongham*8 
legal  accuracy  and  precision  of  thought  were  considerably 
at  fault,  his  imagination  had  full  scope :  and  mounting  as 
it  did  upon  the  *'  recalcitrating  horse  "  of  the  champion,  it 
furnished  him  with  the  opportunity  of  having  a  fling  at 
those  popular  rights,  which  his  boasted  ancestor  Principal 
Robertson  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  tread  in  the  dusU 
Easy  to  nn-    Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenham,  proceeding  according  to 
Ijow  their     that  view  of  the  law,  which  they  had  thus  laid  down,  regard- 
should  iiare  ing  the  restricted  import  of  the  term,  ''qualified  minister," 
difficulty  in  and  as  to  the  consequent  legal  nullity  of  the  call — it  is  easy 
the  ni^cUon  euough  to  See  how  they  should  have  encountered,  in  the 
illegal        consideration  of  the  point  of  law,  none  of  those  difficulties 
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1839.  vrliich  em1)arras8ed  so  many  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  cha».vitl 
Bession.     They  were  clear,  accordingly,  that  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  Young  was  illegal. 

As  to  the  other  question  of  the  civil  courts'  competency 
to  pronounce  upon  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
church  courts,  and  to  assume  the  right  of  prescribing  to 
them  their  duty  in  the  settlement  of  ministers,  Lord 
Brougham  seemed  to  think  any  argument  upon  the  subject  Tiio  question 
altogether  unnecessary.     His   theory  carries  him   to  his  tion:  Lord 

°  J  J  Brougham 

conclusion  at  once;  he  takes  for  granted  that  when  any  thinks  their 
•  .  'ijfht  to  dip- 

proceeding  of  the  church  court,  however  strictly  ecclesiasti-  tate  to  the 

,  _  ,  .       ,    Church 

cal  m  its  own  nature,  or  to  whatever  extent  matters  spiritual  couru  it 

8elf*evident. 
may  be  involved  in  it,  affects  a  civil  right, — that  proceeding, 

in  its  whole  extent,  falls  under  the  cognizance  and  control 
of  the  courts  of  law.     "  The  church  courts,"  he  says,  "  are 
excluded,  they  are  barred  and  shut  out  from  any  cognizance 
of  civil  patrimonial  rights,  and  not  only  of  civil  patrimonial 
rights  directly,  hut  of  those  things  wJdch  indireedy  affect  dvil 
palrimomal  rights  !  "  *  Dealing  with  this  question,  of  jurisdic- 
tion, his  lordship  proceeds  in  this.confident  strain:  "It  only 
now  remains  that  I  sliould  say  something  respecting  the  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction,'  but  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  upon  that. 
It  is  asked,  '  How  can  the  court  of  session  interfere  in  a 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  ? '     Prove  to  me,  your 
minor,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  by 
which  I  mean  of  eocdusive  ecclesiastical  cognizance.     Prove 
to  me  that  this  is  a  question  of  qualification,  like  thepatsthe 
question  of  svfficiens  or  minus  suffidens  in  literatura,  and  if'So'*^'*^*' 
then  I  say  that  the  court  of  session  will  he  excluded :  just  s^uwd^n 
as  the  court  of  queen's  bench  was  in  Specot's  case  upon  a  fwtinrwith 
guare  impedit,  hut  which  court  did  not  deem  itself  to  he  cuur^^? 
excluded  (and  the  Common  hench  agreed  with  them)  where  ^°«^*** 

•  Bobertson's  Bejport,  p.  82. 
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Chaf.tiii.  the  return  to  the  quare  wypedU  bj  the  bishop  was  wm  1839. 
idoneus.     They  would  uot  have  been  excluded,  eren  if  the 
bishop  had  said  schismaticus  invderaliu^  much  less  if  he 
had  merelj  said  nolo  inducere,  as  the  presbjteiy  has  here 
done.'* 

It  has  been  always  understood  that  this  right  of  the  ciTil 

eourt  to  compel  a  bishop  to  induct  applies  onlj  to  the  caae 

of  a  clerk,  that  is,  to  a  person  already  in  holj  orders, — and 

that  even  under  the  royal  supremacy  in  matters  spiritual, 

MaVes  the     which  is  the  law  of  England,  the  bishop  cannot  be  com- 

for  the        pelled,  by  any  civil  court  in  the  realm,  to  grant  ordination 

Clmrch  of 

SooUand      to  a  layman,  or  even  to  one  possessing  the  inferior  orders 

than  even  *  w 

for  Uie  of  a  deacon.  And  yet  Lord  Brougham  has  no  hesitation 
£ag)and,m  in  laying  down  the  position  that  in  Scotland,  where  the 
wiuc^  dvii  crown,  and  consequently  its  courts,  are  by  law  declared  to 


in  matten  have  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual,  a  presbytery  may 
the  law  of  bo  Compelled  to  perform  an  act  of  which  ordination  is  a 
necessary  and  essential  part!  His  lordship  does  not  think 
it  needful  to  bestow  any  reasoning  upon  the  point;  ho 
employs  neither  argument  nor  evidence  to  support  his 
opinion,  it  grows  out  of  his  theory,  it  belong^  to  the  Tery 
essence  of  his  conception  of  the  relations  of  church  and 
state.  ''It  IB  said,*'  his  lordship  observes,  "you  hare  no 
means  of  carrying  into  effect  the  decree  of  the  court  of 
session,  albeit  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  house  of 
lords,  which  is  a  decision  of  parliament  by  its  judicial  cha- 
racter upon  the  subject.  In  other  words,  although  you  say 
the  presbytery  have  acted  wrong,  although  you  say  that 
their  reason  for  rejecting  is  of  no  avail  whatever,  although 
you  say  the  law  is  contrary  to  what  you  have  supposed  it 
to  be,  and  although  you  say,  deciding  upon  the  petitory  part 
as  well  as  the  declaratory  part  of  the  summons  (which  how- 
ever you  are  not  called  upon  to  do),  let  the  presbytery 
induct  immediately,  for  it  has  no  grounds  for  refusing, — 
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1839.  still  it  is  affirmed  that  the  preshjterj  maj  persist  ia  refusing,  Cha?.  vm 
and  must  prevail. 

**  My  lords,  it  is  indecent  to  suppose  anj  such  case.     You  i^n> 
might  as  well  suppose  that  doctors'  commons  would  refuse  ^^^<* 
to  attend  to  a  prohihition  from  the  court  of  queen's  hench,  oouru  as 
— you  might  as  well  suppose  that  the  court  of  session,   to  obey  the 
-when  you  remit  a  cause  with  orders  to  alter  the  judgment,  civil  courts 

"^  ,      as  the  Court 

would  refuse  to  alter  it.     Conflict  of  laws  and  of  courts  is  orseMion» 

bound  to 

by  no  means  unknown  here.     We  have  unfortunately,  upon  obey  the 

1  .  A  .  11  n.        1.   .1.         1  decreooftha 

the  question  of  marriage,  had  a  conflict  dividing  the  courts  Home  of 
of  the  two  countnes  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  years,  in 
which  the  court  of  session  have  held  one  law,  and  in  which 
your  lordships,  and  all  our  English  judges,  have  held  another 
law.  The  court  of  session  in  Scotland  has  held,  and  still 
holds,  two  persons  to  he  married,  whom  your  lordships  hold 
not  to  he  married.  But  has  the  court  of  session  ever  yet, 
when  a  case  which  had  heen  adjudicated  hy  them  according 
to  their  view  of  the  law, — has  the  court  of  session  ever  then 
continued  the  conflict,  which  would  then  have  hecome  not 
a  conflict  of  law,  hut  a  conflict  of  persons — a  conflict  of 
courts — in  wliich  the  weaker  undouhtedly  would  have  gone 
to  the  wall  ?  The  court  of  session  never  thought  for  one 
moment  of  refusing  to  ohey  your  orders  upon  this  matter, 
whereupon  they  entertained  an  opinion  conflicting  with  your 
own.  For  (Ms  reason  alone,  and  it  is  enough,  I  have  no 
douht  whatever  that  the  preshytory,  when  your  judgment 
is  given,  declaring  their  law  to  he  wrong — declaring  tho 
patron's  right  to  have  heen  valid, — will  even  upon  tho 
declaratory  part  of  the  judgment,  do  that  which  is  right."* 
According  to  this  statement,  the  courts  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  stand  to  the  courts  of  civil  law,  in  the  same  relative 
position  that  a  suhordinate  civil  court  stands  to  a  supreme 

*  Bobertson*s  Begort^  pp.  8S|  %% 
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CitAP.Tin.  ciril  court.     The  idea  of  a  dbtinct  province  as  belooging  to  1SS§. 
According  to  the  church,  and  of  a  jurisdiction  intrinsio  and  ezdasire 

these  vfeiri*,       .  ,  .        ,  •  ,  ,     -  . ,  __,,  ,     -.        - 

the  Church  Within  that  provmco,  is  entirely  set  aside.     With  Xioru 
intrinsic  and  Brottgham  the  quostion  of  church  jurisdiction  is  not  one  of 
jnmdicUon   Icss  Or  more.     He  denies  the  existence  of  an  independent 
jurisdiction  as  belonging  to  the  church  at  oil.     He  treats 
it  as  an  '<  indecency/*  even  to  suppose,  that  the  courts  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  would  ever  dream  of  refusing  to 
obey  any  sentence  which  the  supreme  civil  court  mi^^ht 
think  fit  to  pronounce ;  as  indecent  as  to  suppose  that  the 
court  of  session  would  refuse  to  bow  to  the  judgment  of  the 
house  of  lords.     Lord  Brougham,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
is  80  unhesitating  in  his  view  of  the  civil  court's  super- 
ObTiired  to     eminent  jurisdiction,  is  obliged  to  admit  it  to  be  true,  of  all 
tibwe?reuo  preceding  decisions  upon  cases  carried  before  tlie  courts  of 
'"^****^"  *"  law,  from  the  judicatories  of  the  church,  that  they  were 
*'  fwt  fruitful  of  instruction  for  the  present  question ;  *'  that 
"  no  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  which  disposes  of  it  and 
governs  it ; "  and  that  in  **  no  one  to  which  they  relate,  has 
the  pi*esent  question  ever  been  raised."*     Lord  Oottenham 
recites  all  the  leading  cases  which  had  occurred  in  the 
course  of  last  century,  one  after  another,  but  is  not  able  to 
adduce  a  single  case  in  which  the  civil  court  had  ever 
Lord  Gotten-  meddled  with  the  ordination  or  induction  of  a  minister,  or 
equally  at  a  had  cvcr  gouc  ouc  Step  farther  than  to  determine  the  ex- 
peeedent,    clusively  Civil  quostions, — Whose  was  the  right  of  patron- 
theinT^'    &ge?  or  whose  was  the  right  to  the  stipend?     And  yet 
d^  conrt^a  Lord  Cotteoham  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  with  Lord 
uStoenM.'   Brougham,  stated,  no  doubt,  in  more  guarded  and  respectful 
language,  but  still  in  language  which  bears  the  same  mean- 
ing,— that  the  civil  court's  jurisdiction,  even  in  a  matter 
which  involves  the  spiritual  act  of  ordination,  is  supreme 

*  Ilobertson's  Repcrt,  p.  19. 
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1839.  and  must  be  obeyed.  "  If  your  lordships,"  said  the  chan-  Chap,  yiii. 
cellor,  "  shall  concur  in  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  and 
by  your  decision,  inform  the  clergy  of  Scotland  what  the 
law  really  is,  I  cannot  doubt  but  they  will,  by  their  conduct 
and  example,  inculcate  the  sacred  principle  of  obedieifice  to 
the  law,  of  respect  ior  the  rights  and  interests  of  others, 
and  of  the  sacrifice  of  private  feelings  to  the  performance 
of  public  duty."* 

Guided  by  the  views  and  principles  now  explained,  their 
lordships,  without  any  hesitation,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  ^«  Jecb^<>n 
the  court  of  session.    This  was  a  firave  event  for  the  church,  of  Scisiou 

o  BflLcmed. 

In  it-self,  it  is  true,  the  decision  went,  and  could  go,  no 
further  than  the  decision  of  the  court  below.  It  settled 
the  point  that  the  rejection  of  a  patron's  presentee,  solely 
on  the  ground  of  the  dissent  of  the  congregation,  was 
illegal;  and  hence,  that  though  the  patron  should  refuse  to 
present  another,  the  presbytery  could  not  claim,  ^r6  devoluto, 
the  right  to  present  in  the  patron's  room,  nor  could  any 
individual  whom  they  might,  in  these  circumstances,  and 
upon  their  own  authority,  induct  into  the  charge  of  the  Whatthit 
vacant  parish,  be  entitled  to  the  civil  fruits  of  the  benefice,  tied,  and 

*  ,  what  it  did 

It  did  not  settle  whether  any,  or  what,  compulsitor  could  not  settle. 
be  brought  by  the  civil  court  to  bear  on  the  presbytery,  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  their  ecclesiastical  proceedings. 
Taking   the  decision,   however,   in    connection  with   the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  avowedly  based,  it  could  not  fail 
to  increase  that  anxiety  and  alarm  to  which  the  judicial 
opinions  uttered  the  year  before  in  the  court  of  session,  had  The  judicial 
already  given  rise.     No  one  could  read  the  speeches  of  Lord  t&eChancei. 
Brougham  and  the  chancellor,  without  being  fully  satisfied  Brougham 

_         ,  <y         tf  wont  much 

that  it  was  not  by  any  means  the  mere  veto-law  that  was  further  thaa 

-  ,  their  sen- 

uow  at  stake,  but  the  non-intcusion  principle  itself,  in  every  tenoe. 
*  Bobertflon*«  Bejoortt  p.  64. 
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Chat.  Till,  shape  and  form  of  it, — and  in  addition  to  this,  the  church's  loS9- 
whole  right  of  self-government  in  matters  spiritiuL      If 
those  views  of  the  law,  regarding  the  rights  of  patrons,  on 
which,  ift  the  court  of  last  resort,  the  judgment  in  the 
Auchterarder  case  was  expressly  founded,  were  to  he  main- 
tained,— the  congregation,  as  such,  must  he  pronounced  to 
have  no  legal  standing  whatever  in  the  settlement  of  their 
minister.     Their  voice,  whetlier  for  or  against  the  settle- 
ment, must  henceforth  hecome  a  thing  of  nought.     Their 
solemn  and  deliherate  judgment,   as  to  the  presentee's 
unfitness  to  edifj  their  souls,  must  he  treated  as  a  mere 
impertinence.      Bestrode  hj  the  all-powerful  patron,  and 
with  his  spur  in  their  helpless  side,  thej  must  suhmit  to  be 
forced  out  of  their  own  parish  church,  in  order  that  his 
Acooniing  to  UBclcss  prescutee  may  be  forced  in.     Their  opposition,  even 
ions,  the  '    if  made  with  all  the  cireumstantialitj  of  formal  objections 
not  outract  to  liis  fitness  for  the  charge,  could  not  avail,  unless,  indeed, 
mentof  a*    it  should  take  the  form  of  a  libel  against  the  soundness  of 
exocpUn^by  his  faith  or  morals,  and  be  followed  out  in  due  course  of 
SibeL  law;  and  even  then,  unless  the  presbytery,  which  might 

chance  itself  to  be  not  very  rigid  iu  such  matters,  should 
come  to  be  of  their  mind,  all  their  efforts  to  exclude  the 
obnoxious  presentee  must  fall  to  the  ground.     Naj  more, 
upon  the  principle  so  confidently  laid  down  in  the  house  of 
peers,  of  the  civil  court  having  a  right  to  review  and  reverse 
any  sentence  of  a  church  court  which  affected  civil  rights, 
the  concurrence  of  the  presbytery  with  the  people  in  their 
libel,  would  still  leave  the  whole  question  of  the  settlement 
T.vtn  a  libfi,  where  it  was.     The  case  might  be  carried  from  the  ecdesi- 
brought  by   astical  to  the  civil  court,  and  the  sentence  be  there  set  aude, 
audra^*    on  the  alleged  ground  that  the  charge  libelled  was  not 
the  Chureh  withiu  the  statute,  or  any  other  of  the  thousand  pleas  which 
n^^ilt  act    this  right  of  review  would  open  to  legal  ingenuity, — and 
thus,  a  presentee,  libelled  by  the  people,  and  convicted  by 
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1839.  the  presbytery,  might  after  all  be  carried  over  the  necks  of  Chap.yiii. 
both,  not  merely  into  a  benefice,  but  into  the  office  of  the 
ministry^  and  into  a  cure  of  souls! — that  is,  if  any  church 
court,  eyen  under  the  terrors  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  the 
civil  court's  only  weapons  for  enforcing  its  decree,  could  be 
foun4  willing  to  degrade  itself  and  to  prostitute  its  sacred 
functions,  by  submitting  to  this  erastian  control. 

It  was  manifestly,  therefore,  no  ordinary  crisis  which  this  TWj  dwision 
final  decision  in  the  first  Auchterarder  case  had  brought  on,  f  crisis  in 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church.     The  intenral  was  but  a  brief  the  cUurcb. 
one  between  the  2d  of  May,  when  that  decision  was  pro- 
nounced, and  the  16th  of  the  same  month,  when  the  general 
assembly  convened.     Brief  as  it  was,  however,  it  found  at 
its  close  the  assembly  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency.    Not  only  had  there  been  much  earnest  consultation 
among  those  distinguished  men  upon  whom,  smce  1834, 
the  responsible  charge  of  guiding  the  counsels  of  the  church 
had  chiefly  devolved, — ^but  among  the  most  godly  members 
of  the  church  there  had  been  much  earnest  prayer.     Special  Pnyerfyii 

prepvatioQ 

meetings  had  almost  everywhere  been  held,  for  the  purpose  for  the 
of  commending  the  assembly  to  the  God  of  all  grace  and  Anembi; 
wisdom ;  and  of  supplicating,  on  behalf  of  its  members,  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  of  power,  and  of  a  sound  mind,— the 
spirit  of  faith  and  fidelity,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

This  memorable  assembly  was  opened,  as  usual,  with  The  opening; 
divine  worship,  and  a  sermon  preached  by  the  moderator  of  eembi^  and 
the  year  before.     The  sermon  had  a  text  singularly  appro-  tor'ticr. 
priate  to  the  assembly  in  which  the  question  was  to  be 
determined, — are  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,  in  the 
calling  and  settlement  of  their  ministers,  to  be  utterly 
abandoned  by  the  church  ?     The  text  was  that  exhortation 
of  the  apostle  John  contained  in  the  Ist  and  2d  verses 
of  the  4th  chapter  of  his  first  epistle:  "Beloved,  believe 
not  every  spirit,  but  try.  the  spvriU  whether  they  he  of  God^ 

U  2  15 
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Chap,  tiil  because  many  false  propbets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.  1839. 

Th6teztt      Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of  God:  every  apirit  that  con* 

the  praa^er  fesseth  that  Jesua  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  6od«** 

poper;^      In  liis  discourso  from  these  words,  the  preacher,  the  Bev* 

topatronue.  Dr.  William  MuiTy  of  Edinburgh,  was  at  some  paina  to 

good  agaiitft  proTO  that  the  right  and  duty  of  trying  the  spirits,  belongs 

not  to  the  clergy  or  church  rulers  alone,  but  to  the  private 

members  of  the  church.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed, 

that  in  assertmg  this  important  truth,  it  was  against  popery 

and  not  against  patronage  he  meant  it  to  bear.     It  is  quite 

as  good,  however,  for  the  one  purpose  as  for  the  other— 

and  though  it  clashed  rather  inconveniently,  as  will  shortly 

appear,  with  Dr.  Muir*s  own  speech  in  the  aubsequent 

debate,  it  f  urniahed  a  very  solid  argument  in  support  of  tho 

motion  that  was  adopted  by  the  house. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  assembly,  distinct  intimation  of 
the  coming  contest  was  given.  As  if  impatient  to  announce 
the  prompt  and  cordial  readiness  of  himself,  and  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  church 
on  the  footing  of  entire  submissiveneas  to  the  decrees  of  tho 
Dr.  Cook's     civil  courts,  Dr.  Cook  took  the  unusual  course  of  calling 

liBsto  to  pro>  . 

claim  faiB     the  attention  of  the  assembly,  within  an  hour  after  it  con- 

prtTpoM  of 

•ubmituox  vcnod,  to  the  result  of  the  Auchterarder  appeal,  and  of 

totheci\u    ,  , 

ooarts.       intimating  his  purpose  to  submit  to  the  house  a  motion  upon 

the  subject ;  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  a  particular  day 

of  the  following  week  for  discussing  it.     The  trumpet  of 

the  moderate  leader,  blown  in  such  haste  from  one  end  of 

the  lists,  was  answered  on  the  instant  from  the  other.     Dr. 

^^^^^  Chalmers,  who  was  known  to  have  girded  his  giant  strength 

vmhare?*  ^^^  ^^  momcntous  conflict,  rose  as  Dr.  Cook  sat  down,  and 

motion  to     calmly  observed  that,  *'  he  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 

submit  some  distinct  proposition  to  the  house,  and  that  he 

would  table  his  motion  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the 

Bev.  Doctor.*'    The  gage  of  battle  being  thus  taken  up,  & 
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1839.  tliird  champioD  advanced  into  the  lists,  eager,  apparently,  CokT.yuL 
to  step  in  between  the  combatants,  and  to  persuade  them 
to  sliake  hands.      The  representative  of  no  intelligible 
principle  upon  the  question  himself.  Dr.  Muir  seemed  to 
think  it  possible  that  even  antagonist  principles  might  bo 
reconciled;    that  non- intrusion   and  absolute  patronage, 
spiritual  independence  and  erastianism,  might,  somehotv  or 
other,  be  made  good  friends.     "It  was  plain,*'  said  tho 
cz-moderator,  "  that  propositions  which  might  be  conflicting 
were  impending  over  the  assembly.     Tet  surely  there  might  Br.lii^rag. 
be  elicited,  by  a  private  friendly  discussion  of  the  propositions  ^^  »°>^^^ 
contemplated,  some  ground  on  which  a  harmonious  resolution  ^}^  ^ 
could  be  obtained.'*     This  notion  of  arranging,  in  some  ^'T^^    » 
quiet  half-hour's  private  talk  between  the  leaders,  a  difference 
which  affected  the  whole  theory  of  the  church's  constitution, 
and  which  had  been  publicly  debated  for  years,  was,  of 
course,  by  common  consent  rejected.     Its  author  clung  to 
it  notwithstanding,  expressing  his  hope  that  "  the  learned 
and  reverend  doctors  would  consider  themselves  free  to 
amalgamate  their  motions  into  one,  if  they  saw  that  this 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  church :  *'  a  very  amiablo 
imagination,  doubtless,  but  one  which  betrayed  a  singular 
misapprehension  both  of  the  parties  and  the  principles  that 
were  about  to  come  into  collision.     It  was  but  recently  that  ^-  Mair  hnd 

tnit  lecently 

Dr.  Muir  had  begun  to  interest  himself  in  the  general  began  to  in- 
business  of  the  church.     He  had  been  accustomed,  indeed,  self  in  the 

bwineM  cf 

during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  previous  ministry,  to  chorch 
absent  himself  entirely  from  church  courts,  and  to  addict 
himself  exclusively  to  his  pulpit  and  parochial  duties.  Pur* 
suing  thiar  course,  he  had  justly  earned  for  himself  tho 
reputation  of  a  faithful  and  useful  minister,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  had,  by  thb  seclusion,  totally  unfitted  himself  for 
being  an  efficient  counsellor  upon  great  public  questions 
like  those  which  were  now  agitatbg  the  church.  Ilia 
• 
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Cha?.  vm.  evangelical  sjmpatliies  were  understood  to  hare  been  of  late  ISoS. 
drawing  him  more  and  more  towards  the  men  of  the  partj 
of  Dr.  Chalmers, — while  at  the  same  time,  in  matters  of 
church  policy,  his  leaning  had  always  been  towards  the  side 
^e'rentra    ^^  moderatism.     On  the  present  occasion  he  had  taken  his 
bLSl*"**"  P^*^®>  ^^^^^  mathematical  precision,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
cross  bench,  and  from  this  position  it  was  that  he  attempted  to 
step  in  after  the  manner  above  described,  between  the  mode- 
rate and  evangelical  leaders,  and  to  bring  them  to  one!   The 
circumstances  now  mentioned  seemed,  at  least  at  the  time, 
both  to  explain  and  excuse  a  proceedmg  wliich  otherwise, 
as  coming  from  a  person  of  Dr.  Miur's  standing  and  intelli- 
gonce,  it  might  have  been  somewhat  difficult  to  understand. 
^t  motimii'      '^^  indicate  still  more  strongly  the  importance  which  was 
ch^nT^  so  justly  attached  to  the  approaching  debate,  Drs.  Cook 
tabie^tvo*   and  Chalmers  laid  their  antagonist  motions  on  the  table  of 
tude^  the  assembly  two  days  before  it  came  on.     The  fullest 
opportunity  was  thus  given  to  every  member  of  the  hooae 
to  consider  their  real  import,  and  to  determine  to  which  of 
them  he  should  lend  his  support.     The  motion  of  Dr.  Cook 
set  out  with  a  long  preamble,  in  which  were  minutely 
detailed  the  ori^n  and  progress  of  the  Auchterarder  case, 
—first  in  the  courts  ecclesiastical,  and  afterwards  in  the 
courts  of  law.     Thereafter  it  proceeded  thus: — "Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  moved,  that  the  act  on  calls. 
The  motion    commonlv  denominated  the  veto  act,  having  been  thus 
declared  by  the  supreme  civil  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
infringe  on  civil  and  patrimonial  rights,  with  whicli  the 
church  has  often  and  expressly  required  that  its  judicatories 
should  not  intermeddle,  as  being  matters  incompetent  to 
them,  and  not  within  their  jurisdiction,  it  be  an  instruetioo 
by  the  general  assembly  to  all  presbyteries  that  they  proceed 
heqceforth  in  the  settlement  of  parishes  according  to  the 
practice  which  prevailed  previously  to  the  passing  of  that 
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1S39.  act;  keeping  specially  in  view  the  undoubted  privilege  of  CnAP.viiL 
parisbioners  to  state,  at  the  moderation  of  the  call,  any 
relevant  objections  to  the  induction  of  presentees;  upon 
which  presbyteries,  after  hearing  parties,  shall  decide, — it 
being  in  the  power  of  these  parties  to  appeal,  if  they  seo 
cause,  to  the  superior  church  courts."  It  was  on  Wednesday,  Tiie  b«t.  Mr 
the  22d  of  May,  the  discussion  took  place.     Before  entering  KU«yth, 

,  ,  called  on  to 

on  it,  a  venerable  member  of  the  house,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bums,  engage  m 
of  Eils^th,  was  called  on  by  the  moderator  to  invoke  in 
their  behalf  the  presence  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 
This  was  about  twelve  o*clock  noon,  and  the  debate  was 
cbiicluded  about  two  hours  after  midnight.  Dr.  Cook's 
argument  in  support  of  his  motion  amounted  substantially 
to  this : — It  has  now  been  conclusively  determined  by  the  SnmmaiT  of 
courts  of  law  that  the  veto  act  affects  civil  rights ;  the  stan-  argumeou 
dards  and  laws  of  the  church  forbid  her  courts  to  handle 
things  which  pertain  to  the  civil  jurisdiction ;  the  assembly 
of  1834,  in  passing  the  veto  act,  is  proved  to  have  violated 
that  prohibition,  because  the  ci?il  tribunals  have  declared 
this  to  be  the  fact ;  the  veto  act  is  therefore  null  and  void ; 
the  church  is  bound  to  treat  it  as  such,  and  to  go  back  at 
once,  and  as  matter  of  course,  to  the  state  of  things  which 
preceded  its  enactment.  The  fallacy  which  runs  through  '^^^?^^-f 
this  whole  argument  lies  here.  It  assumes  that  the  church  meut 
is  stepping  out  of  its  own  ecclesiastical  province,  and 
meddling  with  what  belongs  to  the  civil  jurisdiction,  when« 
ever  it  touches  anything  which  draws,  however  indirectly, 
Bome  civil  consequence  in  its  train.  As  has  been  already 
sufficiently  shown,  this  is  in  other  words  to  deny  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  province  ecclesiastical, — ^a  province 
proper  and  peculiar  to  the  church.  Dr.  Cook  forgot  alto- 
gether to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  same  church  standards 
which  prohibit  the  ecclesiastical  courts  from  meddling  with 
matters  civil,  deny  not  less  peremptorily  to  the  civil  courts 
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Chap.viil  all  right  and  competency  to  meddle  with  matters  eeelesi*  18S9. 
Tiie  •un-      astical.     If  the  courts  ecclesiastical  for^t  this  distinction. 

durdt  of  the  ,  , 

Charch  pro-  the  civil  court  will,  of  course,  protect  itself  hy  disallowing 
state  from    to  the  illc^l  acts  of  the  church  any  civil  result,  and  by 

neddlini^  , 

with  matter*  treating  them  as  in  this  respect  destitate  of  all  force  and 

•piritual,  »"«t»  i  111.11 

peremptorit J  effect.     But,  On  the  Other  hand,  it  belonjrs  to  tho  Teir 

Btthevpro-  .    ,         -.     ,       .       ,  -        ..11         •     .      . 

iiibittbo  essence  of  that  distinction  between  the  ctvu  and  ecdesiasti- 
.  court*  fh)m  oal,  which  the  standards  of  the  church  lay  down,  ibat  there 

withmattcTt  IS  a  Corresponding  right,  inherent  in  the  courts  of  the  ehnrch, 
— a  right  to  guard  what  is  ecclesiastical  from  the  eneroach- 
ments  of  the  courts  of  law.  As  the  cItiI  courts  are  not 
bound  to  hold  a  church  act  to  be  ecdeHaatkal,  merely 
because  the  church  has  chosen  to  call  it  so, — ^no  more  are 
the  courts  ecclesiastical  bound  to  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  oeiZ, 
merely  because  the  courts  of  law  have  been  pleased  so  to 
decide.  Each  class  of  courts  roust  judge  for  itself,  and  act 
accordingly.  It  is  curious  to  obserre  how  strangely  Dr. 
Cook  misrepresents  this  very  simple  and  harmless  proposition. 

^od?2f'     "  '^^^  ^^^  '^®*  ^^  ^*'"  ^®  "*y*'  **  ^*  *  contradiction  in  itself. 
■tatingtbp    We  not  Only  have  not,  but  we  could  not  have,  such  a  power 

Tiewiofthe  .    .  .  , 

•^pportcr*  consistently  with  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  the  ci?il 
iiidepend.  goYcmment.  There  cannot  be  two  independent  legislatures 
in  the  same  country.  It  is  impossible  that  society  ean  exist 
if  one  legislature  be  not  supreme.  If  we  admit  an  imperium 
in  imperio,  we  tear  up  the  foundations  not  only  of  gOTem* 
mcnt,  but  we  tear  up  the  foundations  on  which  the  whole 
system  of  social  union  rests."  This  is  surely  an  example 
of  very  great  confusion  of  thought.  Dr.  Cook  identifies 
the  courts  of  law  with  the  legislature;  and  because  the 
church  refuses  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  one,  he  takes 
for  granted  that  it  is  setting  itself  np  in  opposition  to  the 
other.  But  how  does  the  case  actually  stand  ?  The  aign- 
ment  of  his  opponents  was  this,-— the  legislature  of  the 
country  has  delegated  one  kind  of  jurisdiction  to  the  coarte 
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1S39.  of  civil  law,  and  it  has  ratified  another  kind  of  jurisdiction  Cbap.viit. 
as  belonging  to  the  courts  of  the  church.  The  legislature  The  state  re- 
Las  not  made  the  one  class  of  courts  subject  to  the  other,  dvii  and  ec 

clestastieaL 

but  has  placed  them  on  the  footing  of  courts  of  co-ordinate  eonrts  u 

,  cfHvdinatfr 

jurisdiction,  and  has  declared  the  decisions  of  each  to  be 
final  in  regard  to  all  matters  which  fall  within  its  own  pro- 
▼ince.  On  the  supposition  that  this  was  a  correct  statement 
of  the  fact,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that,  in  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  ciyil  court  to  control  its  pro- 
ceedings in  matters  ecclesiastical,  the  church,  instead  of 
rebelling  against  the  legislature,  was  only  giving  effect  to 
the  legislature's  design.  If,  when  the  time  for  making  tho 
appeal  arrived,  this  view  of  the  relative  po9ition  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  should  be  disallowed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  country,  Dr.  Cook's  opponents  never  hesitated 
to  avow,  what  their  after  conduct  nobly  exemplified^  that 
then  their  resistance  would  be  at  an  end.  All  along,  they  Shonia  iiie 
distinctly  declared  that  it  did,  and  must,  belong  to  the  miaeoUier- 

•      .  wisCi  and 

legislature  to  determine  on  what  conditions  it  will  confer  iiuut  on  a 
upon  a  church  the  immunities  of  a  civil  establishment;  and  maey  in 
that  if  once  its  decision  should  be  given  forth  to  the  effect  ntnai.  there 

»  *  would  then 

of  sanctionmg  that  doctrine  of  the  civil  courts  supremacy,  be  nothing 
now  heard  of  for  the  first  time  since  the  revolution  settle-  •ubniit»  or 
ment  of  1690,  there  could  be  but  one  or  other  of  two  alter-  the  Eaiab- 


natives  open  to  loyal  subjects  and  men  of  honour,— either 
to  submit  to  that  civil  supremacy  in  matters  spiritual,  or  to 
leave  the  establishment  altogether. 

Such  being  the  real  state  of  the  question,  it  was  unworthy 
of  Dr.  Cook  to  attempt  to  load  his  opponents  with  the  odium 
of  seeking  to  set  up  tlie  old  popish  principle  which  subor- 
dinated the  civil  to  the  eociesiastical  power.     It  was  im-Dr.Ctoktrice 
possible  that  Dr.  Cook  could  be  ignorant  of  the  radical  the  claim  of 
difference  between  a  claim,  like  that  of  popery,  to  subject  mth  the 
the  state  to  the  church, — and  a  claim,  like  that  of  the  p^mj. 
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Cm?.  Yin,  ehurcb  of  Scotland,  to  be  free  from  civil  eoercion  in  ad-  1S311 
ministermg  its  own  spiritaal  affairs.     The  former  was  the 
claim  of  tyranuj,  the  latter  is  the  claim  of  liberty  of  con- 
science.    The  one  was  the  ally  of  despotism,  the  other  is 
the  only  foundation  for  true  and  lasting  freedom.     Not 
only,  however,  did  Dr.  Cook  raise  this  groundless  and  sense- 
less cry, — a  cry  which  was  afterwards  greedily  caoght  up, 
and  confidently  repeated,  by  many  who  knew  nothing  about 
^•IitcuuidL  ^'» — ^^^  ^®  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  vilifying  the  ehurch 
to  which  he  belonged,  by  attempting  to  show  that  this 
usurping  spirit  was  no  new  feature  of  its  histoiy,  but  one 
which  had  appeared  more  than  once  before.     As  his  one 
solitary  proof  of  this  offensive  charge,  he  read  an  extract 
from  the  Booh  of  the  UnivenoX  Kirk,  on  the  strength  of 
which,  he  accused  the  assembly  of  1591  of  maintaining, 
*'that  ecclesiastics  should  not  be  brought  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  civil  tribunals,"  and  of  dragging  before  them 
*^  a  judge  of  the  court  of  session  "  for  an  act  done  by  him, 
*'in  the  exercise  of  his  duty,   sitting  upon  the  bench 
T\ie  Preach   administering  justice."     This,  observed  the  Presbyterian 
^*^9         Review  in  its  commentary  on  Dr.  Cook's  speech,  *^  is  a  pure 
^  "^'*thi*  ^*^"<5***<>°»  *  gratuitous  calumny,  utterly  unsupported  by 
pumu         the  record  on  which  Dr.  Cook  professes  to  found  it,  and 
expressly  contradicted  by  the  known  facts  of  the  case,  as 
established  by  the  testimony  of  an  opponent.    Spottiswoode, 
notwithstanding  all  his  strong  prejudices,  brings  no  charge 
against  the  church  for  their  conduct  in  this  matter:  and 
from  his  narrative  of  the  facts  of  the  case  (pp.  384,  385), 
it  is  quite  evident  that  Dr.  Cook's  accusation  is  wholly 
unfounded.     Dr.  Cook,  however,  is  not  the  fabricator  of 
Dr.  CookiB     this  calumny.     He  has  borrowed  it  from  two  most  disrepu- 
caiiunny.     table  episcopalian  productions;  viz.,  that  infamous  libel, 
from  Max.    Bishop  MaxwelKs  Burden  of  laeaeharf  and  that  most  viru- 
Uejiio.       lent  and  mendacious  book,  Heyiin's  History  of  the  Preabj,'* 
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1SZ9.  terians  (p.  295).  It  is  also  desenring  of  remark,  that  Chap.titl 
Principal  BaiUie,  in  his  reply  to  Maxwell,  describes  at  length 
the  actual  facts  of  this  case,  and  proves  that  this  slander 
of  Maxwell's  (the  rerj  same  as  Dr.  Cook's),  is  utterly 
groundless,  and  that  the  assembly  on  that  occasion  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere  in  any  civil  matter,  and  did  not  try  to 
step  beyond  their  proTince  of  judging  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Dr.  Cook  of  course  knows  these  facts:  but  we  take  the 
liberty  of  recommending  to  his  attention  the  following  sen- 
tence with  which  Baillie  introduces  his  reply  to  this  calumny 
as  brought  forward  by  Maxwell: " — 

*'  At  this  place,  p.  46,  yon  bring  us  another  story,  where-  Tiie  caTiimny 
upon  you  make  tragic  outcries  of  the  assembly's  insolent  ago  by  " 
usurpations.  It  seems  you  thought  that  this  your  book 
should  never  have  come  from  Oxford  into  the  hands  of  any 
Scotcliman  who  knew  the  custom  of  the  judicatories  of 
Scotland.  /  do  marvd  much  at  your  impudence,  that  you 
should  speak  of  the  assembly's  encroaching  upon  the  lords 
of  session  with  any  civil  cause  which  the  law  commits  to  any 
temporal  judicatoiy." 

**  If  Baillie,"  continues  the  Beview,  "  marvelled  much  at  BtOiiewon. 
the  impudence  of  a  bishop  who  had  been  excommunicated  im^denct 
by  the  church.^and  declared  an  incendiary  by  the  state,  in  pnbUthiucii 
publishing  at  Oxford  so  groundless  a  calumny  against  the  oxfordj 
church  of  Scotland,  how  would  he  have  described  the  conduct  he  Uveuid 
of  the  man  who,  himself  a  minister  of  that  church,  and  one  pabitthed  m 
who  had  written  its  history,  should  have  dared  to  repeat  AMcmb^. 
the  very  same  calumny  in  the  face  of  the  general  assem- 
bly?"* 

It  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  those  views  which  Dr. 
Cook  had  given  forth,  as  to  its  being  the  church's  duty  in 
every  case  to  accept  the  sentence  of  the  courts  of  law,  as 

*  Prethiftman  Seview^  yol.  xii.,  pp.  175, 176. 
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CnAF.YllL  decisive  of  what  does,  and  what  doea  not  belong  to  the  1839, 
J>r.  Cook       ecdeaiastical  jurisdiction,  to  aaj  as  he  did.     **  It  appears 

lioldt  the  1*11  •  «     1 

Teto-iawto  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  veto-act  is  not  an  act  of  the 
the  Choreh  church :  it  is  altogether  a  nullity :  the  church  was  acting 
cKttudis.     under  error, — she  did  that  which  she  supposed  she  was 
theeiva      Competent  to  do:  but  it  is  now  found  that  she  was  not 
competent,  and  the  act  falls  to  be  considered  as  no  act  of 
the  church  at  all.     This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  occasion, 
in  mj  estimation,  to  send  down  this  act  to  be  repealed,  to 
the  different  presbyteries.     We  had  not  the  power  to  pass 
it:  we  cannot  have  the  power  to  repeal  it:  it  is  an  absurdity, 
and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  it  falls  to  the  ground  alto- 
gether."   Such  was  the  state  of  utter  impotence  and  slavish 
subjection  to  the  courts  of  law,  to  which  Dr.  Cook  sought 
to  reduce,  by  his  motion,  a  church  whose  glory  it  had  ever 
been  to  hold,  as  the  cardinal  principle  of  its  constitution, 
that  Christ  was  its  only  Head  and  King.     Those  who  liare 
studied  that  church's  laws  and  history,  will  judge  whether 
The  mint  of  its  true  genius  be  found  in  the  crouching  and  craven  spirit 

UI6  Church 

of  Scotland  which  breathed  in  the  speech  and  motion  of  Dr.  Cook,  or 

breathed 

not  in  Cook,  in  the  unflinching  resolution  and  noble  sentiments  which 
Chaimem     pervaded  the  speech  and  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

In  the  outset  of  his  elaborate  and  magnificent  address. 

Dr.  Chalmers  took  occasion  to  state,  that  in  1833  and  1834 

he  had  been  himself  in  favour  of  going  to  parliament — "not 

for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  state  in 

ciiaimen  ex-  favour  of  our  own  £:reat  constitutional  principle  of  non-intru« 

plains  that  ®  *^  *  , 

uii8»4he    sion — ^for  that  I  hold  to  be  beyond  their  province — neither 

wiabedto  •^  i     .  , 

haw  gone  for  the  purpose  of  superadding  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical 
menu  sanction,  in  order  to  confer  a  rightful  authority  either  on  the 
veto-law  or  any  other  device  by  which  to  carry  the  principle 
of  non-intrusion  into  effect — for  that  I  hold  to  be  equally 
beyond  their  province — ^but  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  we  did  not  forfeit  that  which  it  is  altogether  within  the 
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1839.  power  and  proYince  of  a  goyemment  either  to  give  or  to  Cbap.  vrii 
withhold,  the  inestimable  benefits  of  a  national  establish- 
ment."  In  alluding  to  this  fact,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
speaker's  object  to  vindicate  his  own  consistency  in  propos- 
ing, as  he  was  about  to  propose,  that  they  should  do  now 
what  it  had  been  his  wish  to  do  five  years  before  ;  as  rather, 
to  meet  a  particular  and  very  mischieyous  objection  which, 
in  high  and  influential  quarters,  was  rife  at  that  moment 
against  the  conduct  of  the  church.  The  church  was  accused 
of  the  grossest  recklessness  in  passing  the  veto-law.  It  was 
assumed  that  those  who  guided  its  counsels  had  neither  in- 
quired nor  cared  about  the  risk  of  bringing  on  a  collision 
with  the  civil  rights  of  patrons.  Adverting  to  those  who 
entertained  such  views,  "  it  may,  perhaps, ' '  said  Dr.  Chalmers, 
"  blunt  the  edge  of  their  dislike  to  us,  when  made  to  under- 
stand, that  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  ecclesiastical 
law  there  were  the  most  anxious  solicitude  and  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  bearing  which  the  civil  law  had  upon  it ;  and 
if  these  were  confined  to  the  chamber  of  consultation  and  Tiiey  did  not 

go  to  Pariuk* 

did  not  come  forth  into  visible  display,  it  was  because  met  m^  in 
and  satisfied  by  the  high  authority  of  his  majesty's  law.  cause  the 
officers  in  Scotland,     If  no  reference  was  made  to  the  sro-  of  the  state 

°       Msared 

vemmeut  during  the  enactment  of  this  law,  it  was  because  tbem  it  was 

.  unneces- 

their  own  legal  functionaries  were  upon  its  side,  and  any  niy. 
charge  which  the  champions  of  loyalty  may  found  upon  this, 
lies  at  the  door,  not  of  the  ecclesiastics,  but  of  the  civilians 
of  the  general  assembly." 

The  independence  resolution  of  the  preceding  year  had  nie  indepen- 
already  alienated  many  conservative  statesmen  and  members  ^i^^^*^^^. 
of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  from  a  cause  which  Dr.  Chalmers  alarmed 

•^  ,  loineorthe 

bad  deeply  at  heart, — ^the  cause  of  church  extension.     A  oon»erv«tiv« 

*  •'  •tatesmen, 

ehurch  not  tied  hand  and  foot  by  civil  statutes,  not  subject  and  of  the 
in  everything  to  the  control  of  the  courts  of  law,  they  looked  amiocracy. 
upon  as  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.     Their  own  notions 
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CiAP.viiL  of  a  church  establishment  being  all  formed  upon  the  model  1839l 
The  right  of  of  the  church  of  England,  with  the  parliament  for  its  legis- 
menfchiml  lature  and  the  sovereign  for  its  head ;  they  were  eqoallj 
Choreh  vu  Surprised  and  alarmed  to  hear  of  such  pretensions  to  a  self- 
b^tiiemuT  governing  power  as  were  maintained  by  the  church  of  Scot- 
foTO^or       l&nd.     It  seemed  to  them  to  be  only  another  manifestation 
^       "^   of  the  dreaded  spirit  of  radicalism  and  revolution.     Nor  was 
this  impression  at  all  weakened  but  rather  strengthened  bj 
the  fact,  that  the  shield  of  that  jurisdiction,  in  all  matters 
and  causes  ecclesiastical,  which  the  church  claimed  as  her 
own,  she  had  been  throwing  as  a  protection  over  the  spiritual 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  people.     For  the  sake  of  that 
great  cause  to  which  his  whole  soul  was  devoted,  as  well  as 
for  their  own  sake,  he  woidd  fain  have  disabused  these  frown- 
ing grandees  of  their  utterly  mistaken  prejudice.     ''Let 
rr.chaimen'  me,*'  he  exclaimed,  "give  an  assurance,  which  I  do  with  the 
tbudian,—  profoundest  respect  to  the  nobles  and  high  gentlemen  of 
attempt  to    Scotland,  that  never,  never  was  there  a  greater  misconcep- 
necdieH  '     tion  than  to  look  on  the  doings  of  our  church,  as  they  would 
on  the  fermentations  of  some  coming  anarchy  which  is  to  go 
.  forth  and  desolate  the  land.     Truly  they  confound  the  things 
which  differ;  they  apprehend  the  same  danger  from  giving 
way  to  the  popular  mind  in  this  ecclesiastical  question,  as 
from  giving  way  to  the  popular  mind  in  a  question  of  civil 
or  political  warfare  ;  and  in  perfect  keeping  with  this,  they 
look  on  the  vindicators,  or  if  you  will  on  the  champions  of 
this  cause,  just  as  they  would  on  the  agitators  or  demagogues 
of  the  commonwealth  in  seasons  of  plebeian  delusion,  or 
of  fierce  and  frenzied  partisanship  ;   never  was  there  an 
imagination  wider  of  the  truth.   There  is  no  affinity  whatever 
between  the  demand,  the  honest  demand,  of  the  common 
people  for  a  pure  gospel,  and  those  demand  which  are  lifted 
up  in  the  loud  accents  of  turbulence  and  menace  for  the  exten* 
sion  of  their  rights  as  citizens.     There  is  a  total  distinction 
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IS39.  and  disaimilaritj  between  those  tiro  things.     Even  an  anti-  Ch&p.  viti. 
patronage  clergyman— -let  alone  a  yetoist — ^is  just  as  unlike  An  anti-po. 
a  chartist  or  a  radical  as  William  Wilberforce  is  unlike  to  cta^nn 
William  Cobbett."  chiJrti«t*M 

.  Leaving  these  more  general  considerations  by  which  Dr.  berforco  i»  ' 
'    Chalmers  sought  to  conciliate,  in  the  high  places  of  the  land,  wiiiiam 
a  fayourable  reception  for  that  appeal  which  he  designed  to 
recommend  that  the  assembly  should  make  to  the  govern* 
ment  and  parliament,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  legislative 
sanction  for  the  veto-law, — ^lie  came  next  to  the  question, —  Reeommendi 
What  is  to  be  done  meanwhile,  and  until  that  sanction  is  iAreuS> 
given  ?     On  this  fundamental  point  his  views  were  clear  and  be  wiuiiit 
strong.     When*  the  hazard  of  an  adverse  decision  in  the  ^v!^^  ^^ 
Auchterarder  case  had  first  been  spoken  of,  his  own  impres- 
sion, and  he  had  spoken  of  it  often  and  openly  to  others, 
was,  that  in  such  an  event  he  would  be  prepared  to  go  back 
from  the  legislative  to  the  judicial  powers  of  the  church,  and 
to  effect  by  the  veto  of  the  presbytery  what  coidd  not  be 
effected,  so  as  to  carry  the  benefits  of  the  establishment 
along  with  it,  by  the  veto  of  the  congregation.     Not,  indeed, 
that  he  would  ever  for  a  moment  have  consented  to  do  this 
on  the  footing  contemplated  in  the  motion  of  Dr.  Cook.     He 
would  have  done  it  '*in  the  event  only  of  the  veto-law  being 
repealed,  which  law  we  never  can  be  freed  from  till  it  is 
repealed  ecclesiastically.     But  supposing  it  thus  repealed  ;  The  drenm- 
and  supposing  also  that  we  had  tried  to  obtain  the  civil  which  aioM 
sanction  for  the  veto-law,  or  somethmg  else  m  its  place,  and  men  would 
had  failed ;"  it  was  then,  and  in  that  case  alone  he  *'  should  prepared  to 
Lave  had  no  objection  to  faU  back  on  the  judicial  and  ad-  thejadidai 
ministrative  power  of  presbyteries.*'  ^ulh. 

Till  the  date  of  the  Auchterarder  decision  in  the  house  of 
lords,  it  had  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  it  could 
not  have  occurred  to  those  who  supported  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Cook,  in  the  assemblies  of  1 833  and  1834,  that  presbyteries 
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CnAv.YiiL  were  not  entitled  to  look  at  all  the  circanistaiiees  wUdi  1839i 

seemed  to  affect  the  ministerial  usefulness  of  a  presentee* 

and  having  respect  to  all  these  circnmstanees  to  determine 

absolatelj  whether  thej  would  settle  him  or  no.     Why  then 

ThajodteU    wos  Dr.  Cholmcrs  no  longer  disposed  to  hetake  himself  to 

aioreh  at    such  a  courso  as  the  one  he  had  described  ?    **  That  teas 

taken Bwaj  my  gTound/'  he  Said,  ^'speaking  to  that  Tcrj  qaestion, — 

laUre  \nwtt  and  1  havo  not  shifted  it.     I  have  not  chan^red  mj  intnmd. 

deciaioii,aDd  —the  gTOund  has  been  cut  away  from  me,  and  there  is  not 

ioterpreted  ono  inch  Icft  for  my  feet  to  stand  upon.     Here  we  are,  in 

ioua  ^X^  virtue  of  this  decision,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests, 

flung  abroad  upon  a  viewless  gulph*  with  no  support  and  no 

resting-place  save  a  despotic  patronage  on  the  one  side»  or 

a  lapse  into  voluntaryism  on  the  other.     There  is  positively 

nothing  left  for  us  betweeu  these  two  extremes  in  the  present 

state  of  the  law,  as  expounded  by  the  two  chancellors  in  the 

house  of  lords.     And  the  precise  object  of  my  motion  is  to 

save  us  from  both  of  these  extremes,**from  a  system  of 

patronage  on  the  one  hand,  that  will  secularize  our  church, 

NotiiiBgiiov  and  justly  alienate  the  affections  of  all  our  people, — from 

bat  absolute  *>        f  *      *  ^ 

patronage  or  that  system  of  voluntaryism  on  the  other,  into  which,  if  we 

tha  surren*  , 

derof  the    oncc  plunge,  there  will  plunge  along  witli  us  the  great  mass 
muik         and  majority  of  our  population  into  the  depths  of  an  irre- 
ligion  and  a  vice,  from  which,  with  but  the  means  and  forces 
of  a  voluntary  church,  we  can  never  recall  them.** 

Dr.  Chalmers  had  not  then  contemplated  those  methods 
which,  when  driven,  four  years  afterwards,  into  separaticm 
from  the  state,  his  own  great  mind  devised,  of  calling  forth 
the  resources  of  a  voluntary  church.  But  to  whatever  extent 
he  may  hunself,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  his  own  wisdom 
and  energy,  have  thus  become  instrumental  in  diminishing 
the  very  evils  which  he  dreaded  and  foretold,  enough,  alas  t 
will  remain  behind  amply  to  justify  the  solemn  warning 
which  he  gave.     And  the  time  will  come  when  men  will 
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1S39.  look  back  vith  equal  indigDation  and  astonishment,  at  the  Chap,  tiil 
choice  which  statesmen  made» — when,  in  the  nineteenth  The  time  miu 
century,  the  lera  of  progress  and  political  reform,  they  pre-  thefoUy'of 
fcrred  the  altematiye  of  maintaining  unaltered  a  barbarous  re^ed*^ 
and  oppressive  law  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the  concession  of  lemniraml 
a  principle  so  just  and  reasonable  as  this,  that  a  congrega-  mcd  and 
tion  should  be  allowed  at  least  a  negative  voice  in  the  choice 
of  their  minister! 

£j  large  extracts  from  the  printed  judicial  speeches  of 
Lords  Gottenham  and  Brougham,  Dr.  Chalmers  substanti- 
ated to  the  full  that  account  of  their  decision  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  house.     He  showed  that,  not  the  right  of 
dissent  alone,  but  the  call,  in  every  form  of  it,  had  been 
swept  away.     And  furthermore,  that  while  the  congregation  shovt  that 
had  been  stripped  bare  of  every  privilege  they  had  hitherto  and^^  ^ 
been  understood  to  enjoy,  the  presbytery  had  fared  no  better.  £^e  i^? 
Excepting  within  the  limited  range  of  literature,  life,  and  ^nSvpf 
manners,  they  were  held  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  leginSy  ui* 
the  patron's  presentee.     He  might  be  utterly  destitute  of  |a^  ^' 
preaching  gifts ;  there  might  be  no  evidence  of  the  grace  of 
God  in.  his  heart;  he  might  be  a  man  who  was  evidently 
destined  to  lay  the  parish  desolate ;  the  presbytery  might 
have  the  most  solemn  conviction  that  they  were  sinning 
against  God  in  committing  to  him  the  holy  ministry  and  the 
care  of  immortal  souls, — but  not  being  able  to  prove  him  a 
heretic,  a  profligate,  or  an  ignoramus,  they  must  trample  on 
the  laws  of  their  church,  on  the  principles  of  God's  word,  on 
the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  on  everything  that 
should  be  most  sacred  to  ministers  of  Christ, — and,  simply 
at  the  bidding  of  a  court  of  law,  and  under  the  coercion  of 
brute  force,  they  must  ordain  and  admit  him  to  the  charge! 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  monstrous  nature  of  that  juris- 
diction which  the  courts  of  law  were  now  claiming  over 
fresbyteries,  in  regard  to  a  process  which  involved  tLo 
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CitA>.viiL  Bpiritual  act  of  ordination,  Dr«  Chalmers  referred  to  the  1SS9. 
Quotes  the    chuTch  of  Eoglaud*     He  quoted  tbe  case  of  a  Mr.  Abbott, 
Abbott  of '  M.  A.,  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  who,  on  being  refused 
or£fi||iud.  ordination  bj  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  also,  on  appeal, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterhurj,  applied  to  the  crown,  as 
head  of  the  church  **  to  remove  this  hinderance  to  his  ob« 
In  his  ctmt     toining  episcopal  ordination."     To  this  application,  made  in 
bourne  re.    1830,  Lord  Melbourne,  as  the  king's  first  minister,  replied, 
•  TiM  the       that  he  **  cannot  advise  the  king  to  give  any  command  for 
terfm  vith  Controlling  the  judgment  of  a  bishop  on  the  subject  of  ordi- 
right to'giTe  nation  to  holy  orders."      And  yet,  what  the  soyerttgn, 
ordiostioa.   though  having  undoubted  jurisdiction  in  matters  spiritual, 
according  to  the  law  and  constitution  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, would  not  Tenture  to  do  there,  the  courts  of  law  were 
now  prepared  to  do  here, — ^notwithstanding  thai  these  ooorts 
of  law  had  not  one  particle  of  jurisdiction  in  any  matter 
spiritual  whatever !     True,  indeed,  in  England,  ordination 
is  usually  separated  altogether  from  induction.    They  ordain 
first,— -and  when  the  patron  issues  his  presentation,  it  is  in 
favour  of  one  already  in  holy  orders, — notliing  but  induction, 
therefore,  remains,  and  induction  the  law  and  practice  in 
England  treat  as  a  matter  of  civil  right,  to  grant  which  the 
One  of  Lord   bishop  may  be  compelled  by  legal  force.     Lord  Brougham, 

AroQKnsin  s  __ 

Uondera.  misled  by  his  English  precedents,  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  only  thing  which  created  the  difiiculty  as  to 
the  civil  courts'  interference  in  Scotland,  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  here  ordination  and  induction  were  usually  com- 
bined. His  lordship  knew,  however,  that  there  were  cases 
in  which  that  combination  did  not  exist.  A  patron  may  and 
does  often  present  to  a  vacant  parish  a  minister  already 

Tskes  Hie      Ordained  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefice.     In  this  in- 
case or  an  . ,   »       ,  Ti         1  1  t  ■       *i    X 
ordained      Stance,  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  the  only  question  that  can 

presented     arise  is  with  respcct  to  inducting  him  into  the  parish  of  A, 

ciutrife.       whereas  formerly  he  was  settled  in  the  parish  of  B;*'  and 
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1839.  having  provided  himself  with  this  case,  "  sifted  entirely  of  Chap^vht. 
the  difficultj  with  which  it  is  sought  to  he  mixed  up  as  to  the 
first  henefice, — because  the  first  benefice  is  accompanied  with 
ordination  and  the  second  benefice  is  accompanied  with  no 
ordination,  at  all,'* — and  having  further  laid  down  the  prin* 
eiple  that  "whatever  law  applies  to  the  case  of  the  first 
benefice,  in  reepect  of  the  present  controversy,  must  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  second  benefice,*' — ^he  thinks  he 
has  here  discovered  an  eocperimentum  cntcia  that  will  carry 
him,  without  difficulty,  to  his  conclusion.  Assuming  it  to  takm  for 
be  an  imagination  too  absurd  for  any  one  to  indulge  in,  that  mdacUoa 

CUtDOt  DO 

a  presbytery  could  refuse  induction  in  the  case  of  a  minister  refused  in 

^       "  tuch  a  case, 

already  ordained,   he  reasons  upon  this  assumption  as  a  aad  con- 
sufficient  gpround  for  holding  that  they  cannot  refuse  it  in  the  therefore  it 
case  of  a  minister  not  ordained.  refund  in 

any  case* 

**  Now,"  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  after  quoting  the  passage  in 
which  this  notable  argument  of  the  ex-chancellor  is  contained, 
*'  I  would  have  the  assembly  specially  to  notice  the  total  mis- 
understanding under  which  his  lordship  here  labours  in  Dr.  Chalmers 

,     shoirthis 

regard  both  to  the  law  and  tlie  practice  of  our  church  judi*  lordship  to 

«  A,AA-rx  «•  %      •         •       •        1         beinerror 

eateries.     *     *     *     He  reasons  from  the  miagiuation  that  both  a«  to 

.  Uielawaiid 

when  induction  is  separate  from  ordination,  as  in  the  trans-  the  practice 
portation  of  ministers,  the  idea  of  a  presbytery  having  the  Church. 
power  to  refuse  such  induction  were  an  absurdity  too  violent 
to  be  entertained  for  a  moment*     And  from  this  he  reasons 
to  the  equal,  if  not  greater,  absurdity  of  a  presbytery  having 
•  power  to  refuse  induction,  when  a  minister  for  the  first  time 
has  been  presented  to  a  parish.     Now,  it  so  happens  that  on 
every  such  question  of  a  second  induction,  and  wherewitli 
the  ordination  of  the  presentee  is  not  at  all  concerned,  he 
having  been  already  ordained  on  admission  to  his  first  parish.  The  thing 
on  every  such  question  of  induction,  and  of  induction  alone.  Brougham 
the  church  courts  do  put  forth  the  very  power,  and  actually  granted  it 
describe  the  very  steps,  which,  in  the  eye  of  his  lordship,  it 

I.  '2V 
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CsAF.vin.  were  quite  monstroua  to  conceiTe  as  possible.  They  call  on  1839, 
the  first  congregation  to  appear  at  their  bar  and  state  their 
reasons,  if  thej  have  any,  why  their  minister  should  not  be 
dissevered  from  them:  and  they  call  also  on  the  opposite 
side  to  state  their  counter  reasons,  why  the  removal  should 
take  effect.  The  presbytery  aits  in  judgment  on  these 
reasons :  and  if  their  finding  be  the  snperior  fitness  of  the 
iiie  pmbj-,  presentee  for  his  present  over  bis  proposed  charge^  they  can 
waTs  doneT  put  their  authoritative  interdict  on  the  removal — an  interdict 
challenge,  the  powcr  of  which  has  never  been  disputed  that  we  know 
tfafng^Sord  of ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  acquiesced  in  by  all 
coi^ento  parties,  though  to  the  great  disappointmeut,  it  may  be,  both 
biel"'^*""  of  the  patron  and  presenter  So  late  as  last  year  this  rery 
process  was  gone  through,  to  the  very  great  disappointment 
of  the  patron.  Ilis  lordship  has  just  carried  us  to  the  Tory 
place  where  the  strength  of  our  cause  appears  in  characters 
of  most  irrefragable  demonstration.  Go  to  England,  where 
ordination  is  given  separately  from  induction,  and  we  there 
see  that  no  civil  power,  not  even  the  king,  who  is  the  head 
of  theur  church,  would  offer  to  control  a  bishop  in  the  matter 
of  ordination.  Come  back  to  Scotland,  and  look  to  the  only 
cases  where  induction  takes  place  separately  from  ordina- 
tiou,  as  in  the  transportation  of  ministers,  and  we  there  see 
the  absolute,  uncontrolled  power  of  the  presbyterj,  either  to 
reject  the' presentation  or  to  give  effect  to  it.  In  England, 
ordination  is  a  matter  not  to  be  touched  by  the  civil  power, 
but  is  left  altogether  with  the  power  ecclesiastical.  In  Scot- 
land, induction,  when  it  stands  aloof  from  ordination,  is  a 
matter  neyer  touched  by  the  civil  power,  but  is  left  alto* 
gether  to  the  power  ecclesiastical.  But  by  this  sweeping 
sentence  on  the  case  of  Auchterarder,  the  power  ecclesi- 
astical is  doubly  overborne.  Not  only  are  we  lorded  orer  as 
to  the  matter  of  induction, — respecting  which  our  church 
Las  all  along,  and  up  to  this  moment,  stood  superior  to  the 
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1S39.  cliarcb  of  England, — ^but  we  aro  further  lorded  over  as  to  CHAF.vat 
the  matter  of  ordination,  in  wliich,  if  our  prostrate  and  igjj^  ^^.^ 
fallen  church  do  acquiesce,  we  shall  be  degraded  immeasur-  ^^{^^ 
ably  beneath  the  sister  establishment.  And  all  this,  too,  as  ^^l"^ 
(he  conclusion  of  an  argument  not  only  different  from  the  trutfif 
but  direcdy  and  diametrically  opposite  to  the  truth,** 

Reckless,  howerer,  as  Lord  Brougham's  assumptions  and 
arguments  might  thus  be  shown  to  be,  thej  had  been  made 
the  basis  of  a  decision  which,  in  respect  of  all  civil  effects, 
must  now  be  recognised  as  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  with 
that. decision  before  them,  and  still  more  with  that  decision 
read  in  the  light  of  those  principles  on  which  it  was  pro- 
fessedly founded,  the  assembly  must  proceed  to  determine 
the  question, — what  was  now  to  be  done.     Dr.  Cook  had  No  room  left 

■*  for  tfm  Dr. 

agreed  to  append  to  his  motion,  the  recognition  of  special  ^^*  *'*i^: 
fitness  for  tlie  particular  charge,  as  a  legitimate  ground  on  Meordiufr  to 
which  the  presbytery  might  place  its  judgment  in  rejecting  **{V^^^ 
or  accepting  the  presentee ;  but  special  fitness  was  not  within 
tlie  definition  given  by  the  two  chancellors  of  the  tenn 
"qualification,*' — it  did  not  fall  under  any  one  of  these  three 
categories,  literature,  life,  or  manners.  In  a  word,  there  was 
no  middlo  course  left  to  the  church.  Absolute  patronage, 
enforced  at  tlie  expense  of  riding  rough-shod  over  the  entire 
field  of  the  church's  spiritual  jurisdiction,  must  be  acquiesced 
in  at  once,  or  a  stand  must  now  be  made,  once  for  all,  against 
these  intolerable  aggressions.  The  only  position  that  could 
be  taken  up,  consistent  with  loyalty  to  the  state  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  true  allegiance  to  the  church's  divine  and 
glorious  Head  on  the  other,  was  that  which,  in  the  following 
motion.  Dr.  Chalmers  proposed : — 

"The  general  assembly  having  heard  the  report  of  thei*«iwrtfoiiof 
procurator  on  the  Auchterarder  case,  and  considered  the 
judgment  of  the  house  of  lords,  affirming  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  session,  and  being  satisfied  that,  by  the  said  judg« 
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CBAP.vni.  ment,  all  questions  of  civil  right,  so  far  as  the  preabjteyof  1839. 

Auchterarder  is  concerned^  are  substanUallj  deeided,  do 

now,  in  conformity  with  the  uniform  practice  of  thb  chnreh, 

and  with  the  resolution  of  last  general  assemblj,  erer  to  gire 

and  inculcate  implicit  ohedience  to  the  decisions  of  ciTil 

The  Chorch  courts,  in  regard  to  the  civil  rights  and  emoluments  secured 

dedsion,  in  bj  law  to  the  church,  instruct  the  said  presbytery  to  ofTer 

matters  of  no  farther  resistance  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Toung,  or  of  the 

are  concern- patron,  to  the  emoluments  of  the  benefice  of  Auchterarder^ 

and  to  refrain  from  claiming  the^  detfobdum,  or  any  other 

ciyil  right  or  privilege  connected  with  the  said  benefice. 

**  And  whereas  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  is  one  eocTsl 

with  the  reformed  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  forms  an  integrsl 

part  of  its  constitution,  embodied  in  its  standards  and  de* 

^iv^^  dared  in  various  acts  of  assembly,  the  general  assembly 

principle  of  resolvc  that  this  principle  cannot  be  abandoned,  and  that 

non-intru-  r  r  » 

•ion,  no  presentee  shall  be  forced  upon  any  parish  contrary  to  the 

will  of  the  congregation. 

*'  And  whereas,  by  the  decision  above  referred  to,  it  ap- 
pears that  when  this  principle  is  carried  into  effect,  in  any 
parish,  the  legal  provision  for  the  sustentation  of  the 
ministry  in  that  paiish  may  be  thereby  suspended,  the 
general  assembly  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  unhappy 
consequences  which  must  arise  from  any  eollision  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  holding  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  use  every  means  in  their  power,  not  involving 
any  dereliction  of  the  principles  and  fundamental  laws  of 
their  (church)  constitution  to  prevent  such  unfortunate 
Apw>intj  a  results,  do  therefore  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
to  seek  an    of  Considering  in  what  way  the  privileges  of  the  natiimal 

ndjuitment  ,,.  ,  ,,,  -        ,  ,         •  « 

of  the  diifer  •establishment  and  the  harmony  between  church  and  state, 

cnce  be-  »  •         ■ 

tweenthe     may  remain  unimpaired,  with  instructions  to  confer  with 

civil  ana  ee-     ,  .    ,  ..    ,  „ 

cteaiasticai    the  government  of  the  country  if  they  see  cause. 

All  that  the  state  had  given  to  the  church  in  the  parish 
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1S39.  of  Auchterarder  was  the  benefice,  and  the  power,  in  certain  CgA>.TfiL 
circumstances,  to  exercise  the  patron's  right  of  patronage. 
The  late  decision  had  ruled  the  point,  that  the  act  of  assem* 
blj  1834  could  not  he  enforced  without  the  loss  of  these 
temporalities.     The  presbytery  of  Auchterarder  was  accor- 
dingly instructed,  in  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  hold 
them  as,  for  the  present,  forfeited  by  the  church.     It  was  it  wo  lawfoi 
lawful  for  the  church  to  surrender  the  staters  gifts,  but  not  chorch  to 
lawful  to  surrender  any  of  her  own  fundamental  laws,  so  ihe^tat^t 
long  as  she  belieyed  them  to  be  in  accord&nce  with  the  will  nouo  dre. 
of  Christ,  and  necessary  for  the  spiritual  good  of  His  people.  uv&!*"*^* 
The  act  of  1834  possessed  these  characteristics.     The  prin* 
eiple  on  which  it  rested  formed  part  of  her  public  profession 
as  a  church  before  her  connection  with  the  state  began.   She 
had  carried  it  along  with  her  into  the  state  alliance,  it  had 
been  always  embodied  in  her  standards,  often  proclaimed  m 
her  laws,  frequently  asserted  in  her  administration,  and 
never  abandoned  dunng  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  that 
had  elapsed  since  she  received  her  civil  establishment.     Sbe 
still  held  it  to  be  both  scriptural  and  expedient,-^and  a 
principle  therefore  which  she  could  not  renounce  without 
doing  violence  to  her  own  constitution  and  sinning  against 
God.   At  the  same  time  this  state  of  things, — this  contrariety  Tiia  exiittns 
of  the  civil  law  regarding  the  benefices,  to  the  ecclesiastical  between  tije 
law  regarding  the  spiritual  cures  of  the  church,  must  tend,  to  the  bene- 
if  continued,  to  break  up  the  union  of  church  and  state  the  church 
altogether,  and  hence  the  recommendation  with  which  the  tiie  cure  of 
motion  concluded,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to  be  done* 
consider  the  best  mode  of  adjusting  this  serious  disagree-  ciiureh  and 
ment,  with  power  to  confer  with  the  government  of  the  to  continue 
country  upon  the  subject.     As  the  first  effort  of  that  com- 
mittee would  naturally  be  to  obtain  from  parliament  a  law 
in  harmony  with  the  act  of  assembly,  Dr.  Chalmers  dedi- 
cated a  considerable  portion  of  his  speech  to  the  viudication 
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Cbaf.  vol  of  the  priuciple  on  wliich  that  act  proceeda.  The  extract  1839l 
is  loDg  in  which  this  Yindioation  is  contained,  hut  it  is  lar 
too  full  of  hoth  wisdom  and  eloquence  to  make  it  hurdeo- 
some  to  the  reader.  It  meets,  and  with  a  force  of  argument 
which  no  opponent  has  ever  ventured  fairly  to  face,  the 
only  plausihle-looking  ohjeotion  with  which,  the  non-intrusion 
principle  has  ever  heen  assailed. 
Thaconein-  *'  Let  me  now  conclude,"  said  the  distinguished  speaker, 
Oiaimert*'    «<  with  a  fcw  brief  remarks  on  the  principle  asserted  in  the 

vuccch* 

preamble  of  the  motion,  that  most  express,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  our  statutory  and  constitutional  principles ; 
and,  to  this  hour,  the  one  in  greatest  demand,  and  the 
dearest  of  all  others  to  the  people  of  Scotland, — we  mean 
the  principle  of  non-intrusion.  The  object  of  the  veto-law 
was  to  supply  a  definite  test  for  the  clear  guidanoe  and 
determination  of  church  courts,  and  by  wltich  they  might 
come  at  once  to  a  deliverance  on  the  question  whether  or 
not  this  principle  is  violated.  But  if  we  are  not  to  have 
the  direction  of  this  law,  then,  though  in  the  absence  of  its 
Tiie  principia  tcst,  WO  are  not  to  lose  our  hold  of  the  principle,  but  judge 
tnuion  not  as  we  Can  by  any  other  tests  that  remain  to  us,  whether  by 
doned.  the  ancient  measure  of  a  call, — ^happily  preserved  to  us  as 
a  relic  of  better  days^  spared  and  transmitted,  in  the  midst 
of  their  other  cruel  sacrifices,  by  the  reckless  innovators  of 
last  century,— or  failing  the  call,  for  had  this  of  itself  been 
an  unfailing  index,  the  veto-law  would  never  have  been 
heard  of:  but  in  defect  of  the  call  as  not  being  a  perfect 
criterion,  then  must  presbyteries  look  to  the  matter  with 
tlteir  own  eyes,  and  judge  in  their  own  consciences — and 
with  a  solemn  feeling  of  their  responsibility  to  the  God  of 
righteousness  and  truth — whether  or  not  they  hold  the 
appointment  of  this  man  to  be  an  intrusion  or  an  offence  to 
the  Christian  feelings  of  the  people ;  and  whether  or  not, 
with  this  moral  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  usefulness,  it  is 
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1S39.  for  iLc  CLrlstian  good  of  their  families  that  he  ehould  be  Cha^.tiii. 
inducted  to  the  charge  of  their  souls.     I  know  what  may 
he  said  against  this ;  and  it  equally  applies  to  the  veto  and 
the  call,  or  to  any  other  method  by  which  you  proceed  on 
the  mere  fact  of  the  popular  antipathy,  and  that  without 
requiring  any  statement,  or  at  least  any  yindication  from 
them,  as  to  the  reasons  of  it.     I  am  fully  prepared  for  all 
the  wanton  ridicule  which  has  been  cast  on  a  popular 
antipathy,  without  reasons,  or   such  reasons  as  can  he 
stated  before  a  bench  of  judges  for  them  to  judge  upon. 
The  Dean  of  Faculty,  in  his  pleading  before  the  lords  of  Contempt 
session,  makes  repeated  and  contemptuous  allusions  to  this  ti>fl  Dean  of 
mystic  and  incomprehensible  something — too  shadowy  for  the  diisent 

without 

expression,  too  ethereal  to  be  bodied  forth  in  language,  and  reasons 
on  which  we  would  reject  the  presentee, — grounding  our 
rejection  on  a  veto,  itself  without  grounds ;  or  at  least  such 
grounds  as  are  capable  of  being  set  forth  and  made  intelligible 
to  the  minds  of  other  men.     Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  of 
which  we  ere  more  confident  than  another,  it  is  that  here 
we  have  all  philosophy  upon  our  side,  and  all  that  is  sound 
in  the  experience  of  human  nature.     Not  in  Christianity  Br.  Chalmen 
alone,  but  in  a  thousand  other  subjects  of  human  thought,  that  diueut. 
there  may  be  antipathies  and  approvals  resting  on  a  most 
solid  and  legitimate  foundation, — not  properly,  therefore, 
without  reasons,  but  reasons  deeply  felt,  yet  incapable  of 
being  adequately  communicated.     And  if  there  be  one  topic 
more  than  another  on  which  this  phenomenon  of  the  human  Ar^mentin 
spirit  should  be  most  frequently  realized,  it  is  the  topic  of  ho'^iS^^^ 
Christianity ;  a  religion^  the  manifestation  of  whose  truth  is  Chhltiuutj 
unto  the  conscience:  and  the  response  or  assenting  testimony 
to  which,  as  an  object  of  instant  discernment,  might  issue 
from  the  deep  recesses  of  their  moral  nature,  on  the  part  of 
men  with  whom  it  is  a  fell  reality — able,  therefore^  to  articu- 
late their  belief,  yet  not  able  to  articulate  the  reasons  of  it. 
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CvAT/mL  There  is  much,  asd  that  the  weightiest  part  hj  far,  of  the  in-  18^. 
temal  evidence  for  Christianity,  that  rests  on  the  adaptations 
which  obtain  between  its  objective  troths  and  the  felt  necessi- 
tiesor  desires  of  our  subjective  nature — adaptations  powerfallj 
and  intimatelj  felt  by  many  a  possessor  of  that  nature,  who 
is  yet  unable  to  propound  them  in  language,  far  less  to  state 
or  vindicate  them  at  the  bar  of  judgment.     And  if  ever  the 
prerogatives  of  the  human  conscience  were  at  one  time  more 
cruelly  trampled  on  than  at  another,  it  has  been  during 
the  last  century,  and  at  the  bar  of  this  house, — when  the 
collective  mind  of  a  eongregation,  who  both  knew  and  loved 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  has  been  contemptuously  set  st 
nought :  and  the  best,  the  holiest  feelings  of  our  Scottish 
patriarchs,  by  lordly  oppressors  sitting  in  state  and  judg- 
CAndcmni     mcnt,  were  barbarously  scorned.     In  that  age  of  violent 
tempt  of'tho  Settlements,  these  simple,  these  unlettered  men  of  a  rnstie 
tiont  difient  congregation  could  say  no  more — ^yet  said  most  truly  of  the 
gre^tioni    intended  minister — ^than  this,  that  he  did  not  preach  the 
^i«i utile  gospel,  and  that  in  the  doctrine  he  gave,  there  was  no  food 
ceatnr^'     for  their  souls.     I  cannot  image  a  more  painful  spectacle, 
than  such  men  as  these,  the  worthies  of  the  olden  time,  at 
once  the  pride  and  the  preserving  salt  of  our  Scottish  com- 
monwealth, placed  under  the  treatment  and  rough  handling 
Sketch  of  •    of  an  able,  jeering,  ungodly  advocate, — while  coarse  and 
Aseembhr     contemptuous  clergymen,  booted  and  spurred  for  riding 
reifm  of       committees,  *  were  looking  on  and  enjoying  the  scene :  and 
a  loud  laugh  from  the  seats  of  those  assembled  scomers, 
completed  the  triumph  over  the  religious  sensibilitieB  of 
men  who  could  but  reclaim  with  their  hearts  and  not  with 
their  voices.     This  was  the  policy  of  Dr.  Robertson,  recently 

*  In  those  days  the  general  assemblj  enforced  tbe  law  of  patronage 
l)Oth  against  the  people  and  the  refiraotoiy  presbTteries  by  means  of 
travelling,  commonly  called  riding  committees,  whose  office  it  was  to 
ordain  the  intruded  dergTman,  which  yras  not  unfrequentl j  done  under 
the  protection  of  a  military  force. 
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1S39.  lauded  in  high  places,*  a  policy  which  has  dissevered  our  Chaf.VIII, 
population  from  our  church,  and  shed  most  withering  in!flu- 
ence  orer  the  religion  of  the  families  of  Scotland.     Re-enact 
this  policy  if  you  will,  and  you  place  your  kirk,  as  a  national 
estahlisfament,  on  the  hrink  of  its  sure  annihilation.     Haye  Wamt  the 
a  care,  ye  professing  friends  of  order  and  loyalty, — ^have  a  agafut  ^ 
care,  lest  hy  a  departure  from  the  line  of  resolute  and  theodiicyof 
unswerving  principle,  ye  strip  the  church  of  all  moral  uooku. 
weight  ID  the  eyes  of  the  community.     Think  of  the  deadly 
enemies  hy  whom  we  are  encompassed :  and  have  a  care, 
lest  by  one  hair-breadth  donation  from  the  path  of  integrity 
and  honour,  ye  cause  the  hearts  of  these  Philistines  to 
rejoice. 

'*  This  discernment  of  the  gospel,  this  just  perception  of 
truth,  on  the  part  of  a  home-bred  peasantry,  though  unable 
to  assign  the  principles  or  reasons,  is  not  more  marvellous 
than  is  their  just  perception  of  beauty,  though  unable  to 
assign  the  philosophy  of  taste.  Ilear  the  most  philosophical  ^o^^Jj^^*^. 
of  all  our  poets,  Akenside,  who  in  his  Fldamvres  of  InvagU  JJj^J^" 
nation^  bids  us 

*  AjBk  the  swain  who  jonrnejB  homeward  from  a  sammer  daj's 
Long  labour,  why — forgetfal  of  his  toils 
And  due  repose,  he  loiters  to  behold 
The  sanshine  gleaming,  as  through  amber  clouds, 
O'er  all  the  western  sky.    Full  soon,  I  ween. 
His  rude  expression  and  untutored  air, 
Beyond  the  power  of  language,  will  unfold 
The  form  of  beauty  smiling  at  his  heart. 
How  lovely,  how  commanding, — ^heaven 
In  every  breast  hath  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration.* 

*<  In  the  one  case  our  peasant  feels,  and  correctly  feels,  an 
admiration  which,   unskilled  in   metaphysics,   he  cannot 

*  By  Lord  Brougham,  in  giving  judgment  on  the  Auchterarder  case. 
His  lorddhip  prided  himself  on  hia  blood  relationship  to  the  leader  of 
Scottish  moderatism,  and  naturally  admired  the  policy  which  his  own 
decision  sought  to  restore. 
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CHAP.Tm.  vindicate :  iu  the  other  he  knows  the  tnith,  but,  mukiUed  in  1S39. 
logic,  he  can  neither  state  nor  defend  the  reasons  of  it. 

** '  It  has  been  frequently  remarked/  sajs  Dugald  Steirart. 

'that  the  justest  and  most  efficient  understandingSp  aiv 

•  often  possessed  bj  men  who  are  incapable  of  stating  to 

others^  or  even  to  themselves,  the  grounds  on  which  thej 

PnpiU  stev-  proceed  in  forming  their  decisions.*     '  An  anecdote  whieh  I 

d^te  o"uni  h^ard  many  years  ago,  of  a  late  yery  eminent  judge  (Lord 

appfiedin     Mansfield)  has  often  recurred  to  my  memory,  while  reflectiD^ 

or"uir\\aai  <>^  these  apparent  inconsistencies  of  intellectual  character. 

A  friend  of  his  who  possessed  eioellent  natural  talents^  bat 

who  had  been  prevented  by  his  professional  duties  as  a 

naval  officer  from  bestowing  on  them  all  the  cultivation  of 

which  they  were  susceptible,  having  been  recently  appointed 

to  the  government  of  Jamaica,  happened  to  express  some 

doubts  of  his  competency  to  preside  in  the  court  of  chanceijs 

Lord  Mansfield  assured  him  that  he  would  find  the  difficulty 

not  so  great  as  he  apprehended.     *  Trust,'  he  Baid»  'to 

your  own  good  sense  in  forming  your  opinions :  but  beware 

of  attempting  to  state  the  grounds  of  your  judgments.     The 

judgment  will  probably  be  right,  the  argument  will  infallibly 

be  wrong.*  * — StcioarCs  ElemmtSt  vol.  ii.  8vo.  pp.  103-106. 

**  I  would  take,"  continued  Dr.  Chalmers,  after  giving 

this  most  pertinent  quotation  from  the  celebrated  meta- 

riie  con!n«-    physician,  *'  the  verdict  of  a  congregation,  just  as  I  take 

]>arad  to  a    the  verdict  of  a  jury,  without  reasons.     Theur  judgment  is 

SivMitover-  what  I  want, — not  the  grounds  of  their  judgment.     Give 
ict  without  ,  Ml  :i      11  1      \.   r '.  '     ^         1    * 

aMigniug  me  the  aggregate  will ;  and  tell  me  only  that  it  is  founded 
on  the  aggregate  conscience  of  a  people  who  love  their 
Bibles,  and  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  precious: 
and  to  the  expression  of  that  will,  to  the  voice  of  the  collec- 
tive mind  of  that  people,  not  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
minor  insignificancies  of  mode,  and  circumstance,  and  things 
of  external  observation,  but  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
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1839.  great  subject-mAtter  of  the  trath  as  it  is  ia  Jesus, — to  such  Chaf.  vitl 
a  voice,  coming  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  desires  of  moral  ' 

earnestness  from  such  a  people,  I  for  one  would  yield  the 
profoundest  reverence. " 

The  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  having  been  seconded  in  a 
vigorous  speech  hy  Mr.  Bruce,  of  Eennett,  as  that  of  Dr. 
Cook  had,  without  any  speech,   been  seconded  by  Mr 
Smythe,  of  Methven,  Dr.  Muir  presented  himself  to  the 
notice  of  the  assembly.     When  these  motions  were  tabled 
two  doys  before.  Dr.  Muir  had  mtimated  that  neither  of  ^'jK^"®* 
them  met  his  views,  and  hinted  that  he  would  probably  pro-  'y*^".^jj«' 
pose  something  different  from  both.     The  addition  Dr.  Cook  motiona, 
had  since  agreed  to  make  to  his  motion,  by  introducing 
special  fitness  for  the  particular  congregation,  as  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  presbytery  must  rest  its  judgment  in 
I'ej  acting  or  admitting  a  presentee, — had,  to  some  extent, 
conciliated  Dr.   Muir;   though  he  was  '* still  desirous  of 
going  further.'**     His  own  plan,  which  he  proceeded  forth-  ^^^ 
with  to  explain,  would  have  involved  a  complete  deporture 
from  the  course  which  had  been  followed  by  the  church  in 
the  settlement  of  ministers  from  time  immemorial.     The 
first  step  of  that  process  had  always  been  to  send  the  pre- 
sentee to  preach  to  the  congregation ;  for  until  he  had  done 
so,  and  obtained  their  call,  it  was  the  assumption  of  the 
church  that  they  had  no  warrant  to  proceed  further  in  the 
matter.     Dr.  Muir  proposed,  instead  of  this,  **  that  immedi-  p«>p«««  ^ 
ately  on  a  presentation  being  received  and  sustained,  the  trial*  of  tiia 
presbytery  enter  on  the  trials  of  the  presentee, — trials  the  J^rtt,  uid 
object  of  which  shall  be  to  ascertain  his  still  having  those  appoint  luiu 

,  to  preach 

qualifications,  theological,  moral,  and  literary,  which  at  the  betore  tbe 


oongregii* 
tiou. 


*  The  addition  made  to  bia  motion  by  Dr.  Cook  waa  this, — "  That  all 
ministers  or  entrants  presented  to  kirka  be  tried  before  their  admission, 
if  they  be  qualified  for  the  places  to  which  thej  are  presented,  besidea 
the  ordinary  trials  of  expectants  before  their  entrance  to  the  ministry.** 
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Chap.tiil  first  sanctioned  the  granting  to  him  a  license  to  preach  the  1839. 
gospeL"  Having  passed  safelj  through  the  first  ordeal, 
they  were  to  record  the  fact  in  their  minutes, — and  then  to 
suhmit  him  in  some  way  or  other,  which  Dr.  Muir  did  not 
attempt  to  eiplain,  to  a  second  ordeal,  hy  which  his  suit- 
ableness for  the  particular  congregation  shonld  be  tested. 
"Tbenindof  Under  this  second  ordeal,  the  *'  mind  of  the  people'*  was  to 
to  be  ukea  be  one  of  the  '*  circumstances  and  considerations  for  aaeer- 

into  Bcconnt 

bat  did  not'  taining  his  suitableness,"  which  ought  to  become  the  snb* 

explain  hovr, 

or  to  what  ject  ^'of  Investigation  and  judgment  to  presbyteries  in 
accepting  or  rejecting  the  presentee.  It  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  contrive  a  scheme  fitted  to  run  more  directly 
than  this  of  Dr.  Mutr  in  the  teeth  of  those  views  of  the  law 
which  had  been  laid  down  in  the  house  of  lords  in  deciding 
the  Auchterarder  case.  Let  the  presentee  only  have  the 
presbytery *s  attestation  that  all  was  right  with  him  in  regard 
to  *^  qualifications  theological*  moral,  and  literary,^  and 
anything  beyond  this  would  prove  but  a  cobweb  in  the  waj 
of  hindering  his  ordination  and  induction.  The  presbytery, 
by  this  process,  would  merely  have  furnished  him  with  the 
staff  to  break  their  own  heads,  in  the  event  of  their  presum* 
ing  to  throw  their  second  ordeal  across  his  path.  The^it^ 
had  given  him,  by  an  express  and  recorded  judgment  of  the 
presbytery,  all  which  Lords  Cottenham  and  Brougham  held 
to  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  his  title  both  to  orders 
The  whoia     and  admission.     The  attempt  to  interpose  a  second  would  be 


mneh  at  Ta-  as  great  an  illegality  as  tiie  act  of  1834, — and  one  still 

lianee  with  o       .» 

theAnchttf.  morc  offensive  to  the  civil  law,  as  having  been  framed  at  the 

arder  deei* 

•ion  as  tba   yery  moment  when  the  judgment  of  the  civil  courts  forbid- 

iudt         ding  it,  had  just  been  pronounced. 

There  were,  however,  many  other  objections  to  the  scheme 
of  Dr.  Muir:  and  these  were  stated  and  urged  with  singular 
felicity  and  force,  by  one  who  was  destined  from  that  day 
forward  to  exert  perhaps  a  greater  influence  than  any  other 
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1839.  singlo  iDdividual  in  the  church,  upon  the  conduct  and  issues  Cra?.tiii. 
of  this  eventful  controyersy.     The  reputation  of  Mr.  (now  Dr.  Muir  nn- 
Dr.)  Candlish  as  a  preacher  was  already  well  known.     His  theRer.iL 
extraordinary  talents  in  debate,  and  bis  rare  capacity  for 
business,  not  hitherto  having  found  any  adequate  occasion 
to  call  them  forth,  were  as  yet  undiscovered  by  the  public,  nii  great 
— ^probably  undiscovered  even  by  himself.     They  seemed,  debate,  and 
however,  to  have  needed  no  process  of  training  to  bring  them  airement  of 
to  maturity.     The  very  first  effort  found  him  abreast  of  the  then  nn. 
most  practised  and  powerful  orators,  and  as  much  at  home 
in  the  management  of  affairs  as  those  who  had  made  this  the 
study  of  their  life.     There  was  a  glorious  battle  to  fight,  and 
a  great  work  to  do,  on  the  arena  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
— and  in  him,  as  well  as  in  others  evidently  raised  up  for  the 
emergency,  the  Lord  had  His  fitting  instruments  prepared. 
Dr,  Muir  had  thrown  Jiis  motion  into  the  form  of  a  series 
of  resolutions.     *'  First  of  all,"  said  Mr.  Candlish,  after  a  ^ehofMr. 
brief  exordium,  **  I  fiud  expressions  introduced  into  these 
resolutions  which,  unless   carefully  explamed  and  strictly 
guarded,  would  go  far  to  lay  the  authority  of  the  church 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  civil  power,  not  only  in  questions 
relating  to  the  admission  of  ministers,  but  in  other  questions 
also,  affecting  the  most  sacred  spiritual  functions  which  the 
church  can  be  called  to  exercise.'*     In  his  second  resolution 
Dr.  Muir  had  laid  it  down,  *'  that  in  passing  this  act  (that 
o£  1834)  of  her  own  will,  and  carrying  it  into  effect,  the 
church  was  influenced  by  the  belief  that  this  act,  being  not  Point*  out 
only  in  its  nature,  but  also  in  its  consequences,  strictly  and  both^^fll^t 
purely  spiritual,  there  was  no  necessity  to  obtain  previously  pie.  mnu^ 
the  conciurence  of  the  legislature  to  it."    As  Dr.  Candlish  Muir't  ' 
justly  remarked,  this  statement  was  really  not  true.     In  eolation. 
passing  the  act  of  1834,  the  assembly  knew  well  enough, 
and  could  not  but  know,  that  **  in  its  conaequenoea*^  it  was 
not  ''  strictly  and  purely  spiritual. "    They  knew  that  if  the 
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Cka?.viii.  lair  took  effect  iq  the  ordinary  vaj»  one  of  its  conseqnenees  1S39. 
must  bo  to  exclude  the  presentee  from  the  benefice.     Why, 
indeed,  did  the  church  follow  Mr.  Toung  and  Lord  Elinnoull 
into  the  civil  court  at  all,  but  just  because  "consequences" 
were  connected  with  the  act  1834  that  were  not  spiritual  but 
civil,  and  on  which,  accordingly,  the  civil  eourt  alone  was 
competent  to  adjudicate?     But,  furthermore,  this  statement 
of  the  resolution,  so  incorrect  in  point  of  fact,  was  as  un- 
sound in  point  of  principle.     If  it  had  any  meaning  at  aU  it 
could  be  only  this,  that  it  was  idlra  vires  of  the  church  to 
pass  any  act,  however  purely  and  strictly  spiritual  in  its  own 
nature,  if  only  it  could  be  shown  to  carry,  no  matter  how 
indirectly  and  remotely,  some  civil  conseguencea  in  its  trun. 
It  was  to  this  Mr.  Gandlish  alluded,  as  a  principle  that 
would  place  the  church,  eyen  in  her  most  spiritual  functions, 
under  the  entire  and  absolute  control  of  the  courts  of  law. 
In  a  word,  it  was  precisely  Dr.  Cook's  erastian  principle 
somewhat  less  broadly  announced;  and  their  essential  iden* 
tity  was  sufficiently  brought  out  at  the  diyision,  when  at  the 
final  vote.  Dr.  Cook's  motion  had  the  support  of  Dr.  Muir. 
^JJJuirt    '^^^  V^ini,  however,  in  Dr.  Muir's  resolutions  which  most 
53Iich^«t  "®®^®^  animadversion  was  of  a  different  kind.     There  was 
Sdwiioi'*  S^cat  deal  in  them  about  **the  judicial  character  and 
privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,"  but  nothing  whatercr 
about  the  privileges  of  congregations.     The  only  kind  of 
intrusion  to  which  Dr.  Muir  seemed  to  be  opposed  was  in- 
trusion against,  not  the  will  of  the  people,  but  the  will  of 
the  presbytery.     *'I   have  looked,"   said  ^Ir.  Candlish, 
The  Ksoin-    **  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^'  ^^^^  ^^®  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
fOT^i^^prt!*  resolutions,  one  single  word  recognizing  the  pririleges  of  the 
thTchScif  <^^''*stian  people.     The  reverend  doctor  has  pleaded  for  the 
SSSSis^y*  P^^®^  0^  *^o  church, — ^in  its  courts,  composed  of  its  rulers 
thOT?Sfthi  *"^  office-bearers,  but  without  securing  and  carrying  out 
people.        along  with  that  power  the  rights  of  the  christian  people.. 
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1839.  And  this^  to  my  mind,  is  Bubstantial  poperj.     It  is  a  posi-  CuAP.viif. 
tion  which  mnst  go  far  to  establish  a  system  of  spiritual 
despotism.     lu  truth,  it  is  only  when  the  rights  of  the  people 
in  the  church  of  Christ  are  secured  that  the  power  of  the 
ruling  courts  can  be  safely  pleaded ;  and  it  is  then  also  that 
that  power  can  be  pleaded  to  its  highest  point.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 
If  the  people  are  once  effectually  secured  in  their  rights,  I 
hold  that  their  rulers  in  the  church  may  exercise  a  far  more 
energetic  superintendence,  and  a  more  discretionary  juris- 
diction than  now  they  do ;  and  may  interfere  with  far  more 
authority,  in  regulating  and  moderating  the  proceedings 
which  take  place  throughout  the  whole  matter  of  the  settle* 
ment  of  ministers.     If  we  recognize  their  privileges,  we  may 
require  and  expect  them  to  recognize  our  prerogatives.    For 
it  18  undoubtedly  the  right  and  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  Mr.Cmdiish 
church,  to  moderate  and  control,  with  a  high  scriptural  it  is  only 
authority,  the  movements  of  all  the  other  parties  who  act  to-  people  Lvt 
gether  in  this  matter.     But  when  we  assert  the  power  of  n^rS,^ 
the  church  in  its  ruling  courts,  while  the  rights  of  the  chris-  ty  can  mfei)- 
tian  people  are  sunk  and  merged,  we  are  asserting  a  power  the^churcu 
altogether  unchecked  and   arbitrary,  to  which  surely  the 
Lord  never  intended  that  those  whom  He  has  made  free 
should  be  subjected." 

After  expressing  his  satisfaction,  that  the  form  which  the 
question  had  now  assumed  was  that  of  a  life  and  death 
struggle  for  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  ;  this,  said  he, 
**  ia  the  plain  and  palpable  alternative"  we  have  to  put  be- 
fore our  people :— -"  Will  you  have  us  to  submit  without  a 
struggle  and  without  an  effort,  to  a  system  of  patronage  the  Tiie  appeal  to 
most  arbitrary  and  unrestricted,— -to  a  system  of  patronage  thememter« 
which,  but  for  the  milder  temper  of  the  days  in  which  we  choreu  m 
live,  might  bring  back  those  melancholy  times  when  not  ^i'**''** 
ministers  in  their  robes,  but  bands  of  armed  men,  introduced 
the  pastor  to  his  people  ?     Will  you  submit,  or  will  you 
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CnAf.  YiiL  h&Te  US  to  Bubmit  to  that  iron  joke  which  your  fathers  were  183S 

uaable  to  bear, — or  will  you  give  ws  your  sympathies  and 

your  prayers  while  we  stand  up  for  the  rightful  power  of  the 

church  of  Christ,  and  assert  at  once  and  together  our  pre-  ^ 

rogatiTes  as  the  rulers  and  ywr  liberties  as  the  people  ; 

while  we  go  respectfully,  but  manfully  to  the  ether  party, 

in  the  contract  by  which  we  are  established,  to  the  state,-^ 

to  the  authorities  of  tlie  nation, — ^testifying  to  them  what  is 

their  duty,  and  soliciting  them  to  the  performance  of  it?    I 

TTii  eoDfl.      have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  when  the  question  is  thus  put, 

the  peiipie    it  will  be  fully,  and  cordiallyp  and  unanimously  answered 

ronndtbe    throughout  all  OUT  parishes.    But  if  the  trumpet  give  an 

•afOkacanae.  uncertain  80imd,-^if  we  merely  assert  the  rights  of  the 

rulers  in  the  church,  while  we  sacrifice  or  hold  in  abeyance 

the  people's  liberties,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  we  have  not, — 

we  shall  not  deserve  to  have  with  us  the  heart  or  the  prayers 

of  one  single  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Scotsman." 

As  the  debate  proceeded,  the  chief  speakers  in  support  of 

Dr.  Cook*8  motion  were,  Mr.  Whigham,  advocate,  and  the 

Rev,  Dr.  Bryce,  formerly  of  Calcutta ;  in  support  of  the 

motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  in  addition  to  Mr.  Candlish, 

^ho'to^k"  ^'''  ^^^^^  Monteith,  advocate,  and  the  Rot.  Dr.  Bums  of 

SSata''**   Paisley;   and  in  support  of  the  motion  of  Dr.  Muir,  Sir 

Charles  Fergusson,  Bart,  of  Rilkerran,  and  the  Rev.  Adam 

Tai  t  of  Kirkliston.   Mr.  Whigham  argued,  or  rather  asserted, 

that  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  if  carried,  would  amount 

to  a  violation  of  the  law.     Dr,  Bryce  maintained  that  the 

simple  fact  of  having  appealed  the  Auchterarder  case  bound 

the  assembly,  as  matter  of  course,  to  give  up  the  veto-law 

at  once,  since  the  decision  had  gone  against  it ;  and  said 

Dr.  Bryce      that  when  he  saw  his  exponents  hesitating  to  do  thb,  **  he 

honesty  of    felt  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he  was  speakin;;  to  honest 

lus  oppon- 

«au  and      mcn  and  clergymen. "     This  indiscretion  brought  the  speech 
dova.         of  the  reverend  gentleman,  then  in  its  opening  paragraphi 
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1339.  to  an  untimelj  end.  After  assuriDg  the  house,  amid  the  Crap.ytil 
Btonn  of  disapprohation  which  immediately  arose,  that  he 
would  sit  down  if  it  refused  to  hear  him,  and  attempting  to 
struggle  on  for  a  little  in  the  face  of  the  unmistakeahle  re- 
sponse which  this  appeal  called  forth,  he  sunk  down  into  his 
seat.  *'  Moderator,*'  said  Dr.  Burns,  reyerting  to  this  tragi- 
comic  scene,  **  amid  the  vituperators  of  the  veto,  there  is  at  Dr.  Bum 

clsiins  Dr* 

least  one  gentleman  who  will  he  its  friend — I  mean  Dr.  Biyce  •>  a 

Tetoiftt. 

Brjce — ^for  he  hegan  his  speech  hj  telling  us  that  the 
moment  the  voice  of  the  house  was  lifted  against  him, 
though  without  reason  assigned,  he  would  cease  to  speak. 
It  is  true,  he  has  not  kept  the  pledge,  hut  the  countenance 
of  a  minister  of  thirty  years'  standing  is  worth  something.'* 
Mr.  Monteith  occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  with  the 
injurious  charge  hrought  hy  Mr.  Whigham  against  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  violating  the  law.     His  speech 
was  one  of  eminent  ability.     It  scattered  Mr.  Whigham 's  Mr.  Mod- 
charge  to  the  winds.     It  demonstrated,  with  a  weight  of  iwer  to  Mr. 
evidence  and  argument  altogether  irresistible,  the  utterly 
unconstitutional  character  of  that  supereminent  jurisdiction 
which  was  now  claimed  for  the  courts  of  law ;  it  proved  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  to  be  co-ordinate  with  theirs ;  and 
that  the  violation  of  law  was  consequently  and  altogether  on 
the  side  of  those  who  would  betray  that  independence  in 
matters  spiritual  which  the  state  had  ratified  as  the  prero- 
gative of  the  church.     Mr.  Tait,  like  Dr.  Muir,  was  all  for  Ber.  a.  lUt, 
the  "  authority  of  church  rulers."     Sir  Charles  Fergusson  charicaFer- 
thought  Dr.  Muir's  motion  the  most  "judicious,"  and  that  ^tDr?"^ 
''  if  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  was  carried,  the  connection  ittUoni. 
between  church  and  state  must  cease." 

Other  speakers  were  still  desirous  to  address  the  assembly, 
but  midnight  was  already  past,  men  were  exhausted,  im- 
patience for  the  decision  had  become  strong  and  universal, 
and  the  debate  was  at  length  closed,  when  the  light  of  the 

I.  3  Q 
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Cmap.  niL  Bummer  mornbg  was  already  beginning  to  dawn.     Od  the  ISSif, 

TU  diiiiiou.  first  Tote  there  appeared-— 

For  Dr.  Chalmers*  motion 197 

For  Dr.  Muir's  motion 161 

Migority •••••...•••  36 

On  the  second  vote— 

For  Dr.  Chalmers*  motion 204 

For  Dr.  Cook's  motion 155 

'd*  ^^  ^  Majority  for  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers 49 

xaencnrried 

^>^^on-     This  decisive  majority  clearly  showed  that  the  indepen- 
dence resolution  of  the  year  before  was  no  idle  bravado>but 
the  calm  and  well-considered  declaration  of  principles  by 
which  the  assembly  was  determined,  at  all  haaards,  to  abide. 
Wliat  was  then  a  proclaimed  purpose  was  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.     In  1838,  the  church  had  distinctly  announced 
what  she  could  and  would  give  up  at  the  bidding  of  the 
courts  of  law ;  and  what  she  could  not  and  would  not  give 
Tiie  motion  of  up  at  their  bidding.     The  motion  of  Dr.  Chakners,  adopted 
cffect^^e  by  the  assembly  of  1839,  did  nothing  more  than  carry  into 
ence'mohi.  practical  effect  the  doctrines  thus  laid  down.     Nor  was  this 
unflinching  firmness  untempered  with  becoming  modera- 
tion.    Not  only  was  a  strong  desire  ezpreased,  but  the 
utmost  pains  were  taken  that  nothing  should  be  done  mean- 
while of  a  nature  to  give  needless  offence  either  to  the 
minority  of  the  assembly  or  to  the  civil  courts.     An  injone* 
tion  was  issued  requiring  the  presbyteries  of  the  church  to 
report  all  cases  of  disputed  settlements  to  the  next  genwal 
^leaoi  taken  assembly.     By  thus  sisting  procedure  in  every  instance 
•embiy  to    whoro  a  frosh  collision  was  likely  to  occur,  matters  mi^ly 
Sp^frsih  without  difficulty,  have  been  kept  at  least  in  atatu  quo;  and 
the  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  for  an  alteration  of  the 
law  of  patronage  would  thus  have  been  left  free  to  proseeate 
their  important  commission  undisturbed  by  those  eompUea^ 
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tions  which  everj  new  conflict  between  the  civil  and  eocleei-  Chap,  viil 
astical  courts  must  inevitablj  produce.     There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt»  that  had  this  arrangement  been  ^irly 
dealt  with  bj  the  minoritj  in  the  churchy  the  conflict  might 
have  had  a  totally  different  issue.     Instead,  however,  of^^*"^^ 

•  topraeiTO 

accepting  thb  concession,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  ^^j^ 
opportunity  which  it  offered  of  promoting  an  amicable  settle-  ^JjjJ^ 
meat  of  the  church's  difficulties,  it  will  be  seen,  as  the  ^y  the  sub- 

MQiicOk  pro* 

history  proceeds,  how  very  different  was  the  course  they  JJJ^jJgJ?' 
octually  pursued— ^ow  wantonly  they  aggravated  the  diffi-  »*•  P"^y- 
culties  which  already  existed,  and  how  recklessly  they 
dragged  the  church  into  others  still  more  formidable  which 
need  never  have  arisen  at  all. 

Those  of  the  moderate  party  who  were  bent  on  committing 
themselves  to  the  extreme  measure  of  resisting  the  laws  and 
authority  of  the  church,  received  no  little  countenance  and 
encouragement  from  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the 
assembly  of  1839.  In  the  committee  mominated  under  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers  were  included  most  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  assembly,  to  whatever  party  belonging. 
When  the  names  were  read  over,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
after  the  debate.  Dr.  Cook  intimated  his  intention  not  to 
serve  upon  the  committee.  Upon  this,  the  Earl  of  Dal- TJeEari of 
housie  rose  and  signified  that  he  too  must  decline  to  act. 
This  intimation  was  the  more  surprising,  that  some  days 
before.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  shown  his  motion  to  that  young 
and  estimable  nobleman,  and  had  received  his  lordship's 
express  consent  to  have  his  name  placed  on  the  committee 
and  to  take  part  in  its  business,  in  the  event  of  the  motion 
being  adopted  by  the  house.  His  excuse  for  now  with- 
drawing that  consent  his  lordship  found,  he  said,  in  Dr. 
Chalmers*  speech.  That  speech  told  the  house  what  Dr. 
Chalmers  understood  by  the  expression,  that ''  no  pastor  be 
intruded  on  any  congregation  contrary  to  their  will."     Ho 
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Crap.viil  understood  it  to  mean — not  contraiy  to  the  presbytery's  18391 
will,  but  contrary  to  tlie  congregation's  will.     Ail  the  world, 
howeyer,  knew  this  well  enoagh  before.     His  speech  in 
1833  was  as  explicit  upon  that  point  as  his  speech  in  1839. 
^^S^S"    Lord  Dalhousie  would  have  gone,  he  said,  to  parliament  to 
for  !^      ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  sanction  the  right  of  the  presbytery  to  judge 
nrra^to'  ^^  8p«cial  fitness, — in  other  words,  to  sanction  such  a  power 
Jl^l^j^^    as  was  contemplated  in  the  concluding  clause  of  the  motion 
gj^^^^of  Dr.  Cook:  for  his  lordship  admitted,  that  under  the 
"^'^        Auchterarder  decision,  even  that  miserably  limited  preroga- 
tire  would  be  denied  to  the  church ;  but  this  was  all  the 
length  he  was  willing  to  go.     And  now,  therefore,  that  he 
had  learned  from  the  speech  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that  the  com* 
mittee  nommated  under  his  motion  was  intended  to  go  con« 
siderably  farther,  his  lordship  **  could  not  consent  to  join 
the  committee  when  his  doing  so  would  commit  him,  not 
only  to  tho  principle  (according  to  his  own  understanding 
of  it),  but  to  the  principle  acccording  to  the  interpretation 
put  on  it  in  the  speech  delivered  yesterday.*'     Had  Lord 
Dalhousie  contented  himself,  after  making  this  statement, 
with  the  withdrawal  of  his  name  from  the  committee,  the 
incident  would  hardly  have  deserved  any  remark.     Con- 
sidering, indeed,  how  perfectly  well  known  it  was  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  held  those  views  of  non-intrusion,  of  which  Lord 
Dalhousie  now  complained,  most  men  might  have  wondered 
that  the  difficulty  which  his  lordship  found  so  formidable 
had  not  sooner  presented  itself  to  his  mind ;  but  still  the 
Kot  oontent-  fact  being  so  that  his  lordship  had  made,  even  at  so  late 
nl^  ^    ^"  hour,  the  discovery  in  question,  no  one  had  any  right  to 


from  the  u»t  find  fault  at  his  declining  to  assist  in  procuring  the  sanction 


Sid^y  ^    ^^  ^^^  legislature  to  a  principle  of  which  he  disapproved. 
inuflt  have        But  Lord  Dalhousie  did  not  content  himself  with  having: 

It  erased  ° 

tromtheroU  his  name  erased  from  the  list  of  the  committee.     He  must 

of  the 

House.        also  have  it  erased  from  the  roll  of  the  house.     Not  only 
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1S39.  ^ould  he  not  Bit  in  the  committee,  he  would  not  sit  an  hour  Cbap.yut. 
longer  in  the  general  asBemhlj !     And  all  this  hecause  i^ 
motion  had  heen  carried,  whose  object  he  had  himself  been 
wilUng,  three  dajs  before,  to  concur  in  promoting.     True, 
indeed,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to  state  his  reasons  for 
this  strong  and  necessarily,  to  the  house,  offensive  step, 
somewhat  differently.     "I  will  not  form,*'  he  said,  "part 
of  the  governing  body  of  an  established  church  which,  with 
no  invasion  by  the  state  of  any  of  her  holy  and  inherent 
rights,  in  defence  of  no  sacred  principle,- but  for  a  matter  Hbiotdship^ 
of  mere  ecclesiastical  polity,  has  set  herself  up  in  an  attitude,  ^uct^? 
— for  so  it  is,  gloss  it  as  you  will, — in  an  attitude  of  dogged  wj.^***™" 
defiance,  of  virtual  disobedience  to  the  declared  law  of  the 
land."     But  what  had  the  assembly  done  to  justify  this 
language?     If  the  motion  of  Dr.   Chalmers  involved  no 
"  defiance  '*  and  no  "  rebellion  "  against  the  state  when  his 
lordship  gave  his  consent  to  act  under  it,  why  should  it  be 
loaded  with  th^ se  odious  accusations  now  ?     Not  a  letter  of 
it  had  been  changed.   And  even  if  the  speech  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
had  been  both  rebellious  and  defiant, — instead  of  being  as 
it  was,  full  of  deference  and  loyalty, — it  was  not  the  Sfpeedli  the 
assembly  had  adopted,  or  for  which  the   assembly  was 
responsible,  but  the  moK^  alone.     And  granting  that  Lord 
Dalhousie  may  have  been  ignorant  before  of  what  he  knew 
now,  that  the  non-intrusion  principle  contended  for  by  the 
motion  was  a  much  stronger  kind  of  non-intrusion  than  his 
own, — there  was,  at  least,  no  such  difference  between  them  Hit  lonhbip 
OB  to  make  the  asserting  of  the  one  a  duty,  and  the  assert-  AiTnon-in- 
ing  of  the  other  a  crime.     Lord  Dalhousie  himself  admitted  not  stand 
that  his  non-intrusion  was  swept  away  by  the  Auchterarder  luchtenr- 
decision  as  effectually  as  that  of  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and  that  aSy  mora"'*' 
without  an  act  of  parliament  his  non-intrusion  would  be  Dr'I'cbi!. 
found  as  much  in  collision  with  the  civil  law  as  the  non- 
intrusion of  Dr.  Chalmers:  and  yet  by  giving  his  consent 
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Chay.viil  to  act  under  the  motion  of  Dr.  ChalmerB  he  was,  at  tbe  18S9. 
Tory  least,  declaring  tbat,  let  the  ciril  courts  say  what 
they  might,  his  lordship's  non-intmsion  was  a  principle 
that  ''cannot  he  ahandoned,"  and  in  the  face  of  which  no 
presentee  would  be  settled  by  the  churbh.  His  point  of 
resistance  was  considerably  in  the  rear  of  that  occupied  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  but  it  was  still  outside  and  in  advance  of 
what  Lords  Brougham  and  Gottenham  had  declared  to  be 

l/then  was  the  line  of  the  civil  law.     If  there  was  rebellion  in  refdsinc: 

reliellion  in  , 

refiutiig  to   to  surrender  the  one  position,  there  was  rebellion  in  refusing 
Chaimen*  '  to  Surrender  the  other.     And  yet  it  was  in  these  cireum- 

non-iDtrU" 

■ion.  there    Stances  Lord  Dalhousie  ventured  to  charge  the  supreme 

woald  bare 

been  the      ecclosiastical  court — which  he  had  entered  for  the  first 
nnie  in 

refusing  to   time  in  his  life  only  a  few  days  before,  and  of  which  he  was 

abandon  hit         ,    _ ,       _  /  .111,.  .  « 

lordahip'i.  probably  the  youngest  member — with  rebellmg  against  the 
law  of  the  land.  His  lordship  gare  himself  no  time  to 
reconsider  the  sentiments  he  had  uttered,  for  after  telling 
the  house,  if  not  with  all  the  dignity  at  least  vriih  all  the 
confidence  of  a  prophet,  that  the  church  had  ''already  rung 
out  her  knell  as  the  established  church  of  Scotland,"  he 
immediately  withdrew ;  and  by  thus  setting  to  the  other 
office-bearers  of  the  church  a  conspicuous  and  influential 
example  of  contempt  for  her  authocity  and  laws,  he  did  hi& 
best  to  sow  the  seeds  of  that  ecclesiastical  insubordination, 
to  which  undoul^tedly  is  due  whatever  fulfilment  his  predic- 
tion  has  received. 

Aiiaaceiit        Before  leaving  this  important  assembly,  it  mny  not  be 

tne  other  ,     ^     t  i<*  <••* 

nieuuree  of  out  of  place  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  some  of  its  other 

this  AiMni* 

biy.  proceedings.     They  will  serve  to  show  that  the  stand  the 

church  was  now  making  for  the  integrity  of  her  constitution, 
however  it  might  have  cooled  the  attachment  of  certain 
statesmen  and  secular  politicians,  had  been' drawing  more 
closely  around  her  the  affections  of  her  own  people,  and  the 
esteem  of  other  branches  of  the  church  of  Christ.     Tha 
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1839.  independence  resolation  of  1838  bad  broken  up  tboee  con«  Chap.tol 
fereneeB  in  London,  at  tbe  bouse  of  a  certain  great  political 
cbiief, — ^in  wbich,  for  some  montbs  before,  mucb  interest 
bad  been  expressed  in  the  cause  of  tbe  extension  of  tbe 
ehnrcb  of  Scotland.     It  exerted,  hovrever,  no  sucb  cbilling 
influence  among  tbe  people  of  Scotland  tbemselves.     And, 
accordingly,  in  the  assembly  of  1839,  Br.  Chalmers  bad  to  Continued 
report,  as  tbe  contribution  for  church  extension  made  during  theCtorch 
the  preceding  twelve  montbsi  no  less  a  sum  than  £52,959.  tchema. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  that  same  period  a  new  fund  had 
been  commenced, — of   whose   origin  and  prospects  Br. 
Chalmers  spoke  in  tbe  following  terms.     The  extent  of 
spiritual  destitution,  and  tbe  consequent  call  for  additional 
churches,  being  found  to  multiply  tbe  demands  on  the 
ordinary  fund  greatly  beyond  its  means  of  meeting  them, — 
*'on  revealing, "  said  Br.  Chalmers,  in  bis  report  to  the 
assembly,  "  the  difficulties  of  our  scheme  to  him  who  from 
the  first  has  been  its  most  munificent  supporter,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  of  Glasgow — ^practised  in  business,  and  with  Mr.  wmkra 
a  sagacity  in  devising  liberal  things  only  equalled  by  the  gimtow, 
open-beartedness  which  prompts  and  actuates  him  onwards  ^ementar^ 
to  tbe  noblest  sacrifices,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  whether 
most  to  admire  tbe  largenesa  of  bis  benefactions  or  tbe 
largeness  of  his  views, — this  truly  patriotic  friend  of  tbe 
church  of  Scotland  has  suggest^  a  plan,  which  now  that 
it  has  been  put,  though  as  yet  partially,  into  operation,  bids 
fair,  if  only  prosecuted  with  sufficient  energy,  to  bring  our 
enterprise  into  its  desired  haven.     The  proposal  is  to  con- 
tribute, at  the  rate  of  £1  or  more,  for  each  of  the  next 
hundred  new  churches  not  begun  to  be  built  previous  to  tbe 
publication  of  tbe  assembly's  church  extension  report  of 
1838 ;  or  for  any  smaller  number  of  new  churches  which 
Bubscribers  may  choose  to  fix  upon."     This  supplementary 
fund,  though  but  newly  started,  bad  already  reached  the 
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Cniy.vm.  munificeDt  Bum  of  £27»000.    If  peers  and  politicians  thought  1SS9. 
Peers  tod      the  chttrch  of  Scotland  less  worthy  of  countenance  because 
mi^ht  dia.    of  her  non-intruBion  and  spiritual  independence,  those  who 
Auembiy't  kucw  the  practical  worth  and  working  of  these  principles 
lugsj  but     had  arrived  at  a  verj  different  conclusion, 
members  of      It  was  iiuder  an  act  of  this  assembly,  too,  that  a  large 
body  of  presbyterians,  which  had  been  long  separate  froni 
the  establishment — the  burgher  synod  of  original  seceders 
Tiiespod     — returned  to  the  communion  of  the  national  church, — 
senSersre.  *' the  beginning,"  as  Mr.  Candlish,  the  mover  of  the  act, 
CkurcU.      trusted,  "  of  that  ingathering  by  which  the  church  of  Scot- 
land might  yet  be  the  church  of  all  the  people  of  the  land." 
Nor  was  it  only  from  brethren  at  home  this  assembly  received 
testimonies  of  fraternal  regard.     The  presbyterian  church 
in  England — the  presbyterian  church  in  Ireland — ^the  pres* 
byterian  church  in  Canada, — had  each  of  them  appeared  by 
their  deputies  in  the  assembly  of  1839,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  friendly  relations  and  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
evangelical  and  reforming  church  of  Scotland. 
DeputsUou        Not  long  after  the  assembly  rose,  a  deputation  from  the 
mm,    '    committee  appointed  under  the  motion  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
proceeded  to  London.     Unhappily  for  the  success  of  their 
mission,  the  government  then  in  office  were  not  strong. 
Tiieweftkness  Able  to  commaiid  but  a  bare  majority  in  the  house  of 
gnverameBi  commons,  and  liable  to  be  out-voted  any  day  in  the  house 
tbenf  from   of  lords,  they  could  not  afford  to  take  a  decided  course  on 
S^^th«^     almost  any  question  that  was  likely  to  involve  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
to  this  cause  was  mainly  due  the  hesitating,  half  and  half 
course  which  they  followed  on  the  affairs  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.     The  veto-law  had  been  passed  by  the  assembly 
in  1834,  with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  Scottish  law 
officers  of  the  crown.     If  the  church  had  erred  in  believing 
that  this  law  made  no  invasion  of  the  legal  rights  of  patrons^ 
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1839.  ^'^  erred  in  common  with  the  highest  authorities  she  could     —1 — 
consult  upon  tlie  question.     Even,  therefora,  if  it  had  not  ^tion under 
been  as  it  was — substantially  the  same  ministry  and  the  !^^|^( 
same  political  party  that  were  still  in  power  in  1839, — the  ^^iiJJ'Jhe 
circumstance  now  stated  would  have  entitled  the  church  to  ^^^^^^ 
expect  the  prompt  assistance  of  the  government  in  eztrica-  ?JP^J|* 
ting  a  great  national  institution  from  difficulties  growing 
out  of  a  measure  to  which  the  proper  legal  advisers  of  that 
government  had  given  their  deliberate  sanction. 

This  is  a  consideration  to  which  sufficient  attention  has 
never  yet  been  paid.     It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that 
Lord  Melhoume,  and  his  colleagues,  felt  its  force,  and  that 
in  more  favourable  circumstances  they  would  have  acted 
accordingly.    The  timidity  and  irresolution,  however,  which, 
through  their  want  of  parliamentary  strength  had  become 
a  general  characteristic  of  their  public  policy,  would  not 
suffer  them  to  gi-apple  with  the  case  boldly  and  at  once, 
and  as  its  urgency  and  importance  demanded.     At  first,  it 
is  true,  the  negotiations  of  the  committee  wore  a  very  pro- 
mising  appearance.     When  the  commission  of  assembly  met  ^Tonrabie 
on  the  14th  of  August,  shortly  after  the  deputation  returned  by  Uie  depu- 
home,  the  report  of  their  proceedings  that  was  laid  before  AQguitoom- 
it  was  of  a  nature  to  encourage  the  best  hopes  of  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  settlement.     First,  there  was  produced  an 
official  communication  from  Lord  Belhaven,  the  queen's 
commissioner  to  the  preceding  general  assembly,  in  which 
his  lordship  made  the  following  gratifying  statement :  *<  I 
beg  leave,  at  the  same  time,  to  mention  to  vou,  that  I  had  Communiai. 
the  pleasure  of  accompanyinff  the  deputation  to  the  heads  the  aaeen't 
of  the  government,  and  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  say,  that  er,  Lord 


a  strong  desire  was  expressed  both  by  Lord  Melbourne  and 
Lord  John  Russell  to  effect  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  respecting  the  presentation  of  miniaters;  they 
both  expressed  their  decided  intention  of  making  suck 


Belhaven. 
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Cha?.viii.  arrangements  as  would  enable  the  queen's  patronage  to  be  IS39. 
exercised  according  to  the  Tcto-lav :  and  Lord  Melbourne 
stated  that  he  would  instruct  the  lord  advocate,  to  c<mfer 
with  the  procurator  of  the  church  on  this  most  important 
subject,  and  to  draw  up  the  heads  of  a  bill  to  be  laid  before 
the  cabinet  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  measure 
may  have  full  consideration  before  the  next  meeting  of 
parliament,  I  hope  this  will  he,  so  far  as  it  has  gone* 
satisfactory  to  the  church ;  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  as 
much  unanimity  should  exist  as  can  be  obtained,  and  I  hope 
all  parties  will  see  the  propriety  of  uniting,  in  order  to  effect 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  yery  important  matter.'* 
How  little  this  just  and  patriotio  sentiment  of  liis  lordship 
was  responded  to  by  the  moderate  party,  or  at  least  by 
many  of  its  most  influential  members,  will  presently  appear. 
The  statement  made  by  Lord  Belhaven  was  reiterated  in 
the  report  of  the  non-intrusion  committee.     That  report 

Tiie  report  of  was  given  in  an4  read  by  Dr.  Chalmers :  after  noticing  the 

too  IIOO'III^ 

tronoQcoai.  steps  taken  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  mem« 

mittee  fcivcn 

uibv  Ur.  hers  of  parliament,  and  of  the  patrons  themselves,  in  sup- 
port  of  the  object  which  the  committee  had  been  appointed 
to  prosecute,  it  proceeded  as  follo^vs: — "  First,  we  can  state 
our  having  received  the  assurance  of  the  government  that 
they  were  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject* 
and  would  give  it  their  most  serious  consideration,  and  that 
they  would  give  instructions  to  the  lord  advocate  to  prepare, 
along  with  the  procurator,  a  measure  to  be  submitted  to 
the  cabinet.  And  for  those  who  might  desiderate  something 
more  definite,  and  as  they  perhaps  feel*  more  substantial 
Conibras  the  than  this*  WO  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing,  if  not 

Lo^dbap  yet  a  specific  measure  by  the  legislature,  at  least  a  specific 

^  and  most  important  concession  to  the  views  of  the  church 

on  the  part  of  the  government.     They  have  authorised  us 

to  state,  that  in  the  disposal  of  those  livings  which  are  at 
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1S39.  the  nomination  of  the  orown,   its  patronage  will  most  chat.  Yin. 
eertalnlj  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law 
of  the  church,  a  resolution  which  applies  to  nearly  one-third 
of  the  parishes  of  Scotland.*' 

The  report  farther  expressed  a  confident  hope,  founded, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  on  facts  which  had  already  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  that  the  private  patrons 
would  not  be  behind  the  goyemment ;  and  that,  thus  freed 
from  the  hazard  of  any  new  collision,  time  might  be  afforded 
for  the  friendly  interposition  of  parliament.     The  committee 
concluded  their  report  by  re-echomg  the  sentiment  of  Lord 
Belhaven  :  "  Let  us  fondly  hope,"  said  they,  •'  all  the  feel-  Re^hoes 
ings  of  party-^whether  of  triumph  on  the  one  side  because  ven't  patrio- 
of  victory,  or  of  humiliation  on  the  other  side  because  of  ment 
defeat— >shaU  be  merged  and  forgotten  in  the  desire  of  a 
common  patriotism ;  to  the  reassurance  of  all  who  are  the 
friends  of  our  establishment,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  those 
enemies  who  watch  for  our  halting,  and  would  rejoice  in  our 
overthrow." 

Surely  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  or  extravagant  in  Reason  why 
this  appeal.     The  moderate  party  disapproved  of  the  veto-  U^^expeei- 
law,  it  is  true;  hut  there  was. nothing  in  it  which  troubled  BeifaaTen*! 
their  conscience.     With  them  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  it  committee's 
was  simply  a  question  of  expediency.     They  had  acted  under  Sto  be^^ 
it  without  any  difficulty  for  five  years  already.     Their  only  to!^** 
difficulty  in  continuing  to  do  so  arose  out  of  the  Auchter- 
arder  decision.     But,  on  the  supposition  of  that  difficulty 
being  taken  away  by  the  legislature,  conscience  at  least 
could  have  nothing  more  to  say  upon  the  subject.     And 
now,  therefore,  when  government  was  expressing  its  willing- 
ness to  introduce  a  bill  into  parliament  for  that  very  purpose, 
and  signifying  its  determination  to  use  meanwhile  the  patron- 
age of  the  crown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the  peace 
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CaAf.ynt  of  the  churcb,  it  might  well  hare  been  thought  thai  no  party  1833. 
within  the  church  itself  would  incur  the  heavy  respoDBibilitj 
of  opposing  this  patriotic  design.  Even  if  the  evangelical 
majoritj  of  the  general  assemhlj,  under  whose  auspices  the 
veto-law  was  adopted,  had  stood,  in  reference  to  the  question 
of  non-intrusion,  on  the  same  ground  with  the  moderate 
minority, — had  the  question  been  to  the  majorityas  it  was 
confessedly  to  the  minority,  a  question  of  mere  expediency* 
—it  would  still  have  been  nothing  more  than  what  was  due 

^Jjuidfil^tto  *^  a  majority,  that  the  minority  should  have  given  way. 

^7  *JJ"i**"   The  mind  of  the  church  having  again  and  again  unequivo* 

miijoxity.  ^ally  declared  itself  on  the  side  of  the  measure  of  1834,  it 
would  not  have  been  going  farther  than  is  the  established 
usage  of  all  public  bodies,  to  expect  that  the  minority  should 
not  persist  in  a  factious  attempt  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the 

Non-intni.     church.     But  the  two  parties  did  not  stand  in  reference  to 

•ionaquct-  ,  ,  _  _        __.  ,     ,  ,        ... 

tioQ  of  COB-  non-mtrusion  upon  equal  irround.     With  the  mmority  it  m* 
ttaemiOoriu,  volved,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  considerations  of  expe« 
expediency   dieucy  alouc.     With  the  majonty,  as  not  only  their  profes* 
nority,  who  sious  then,  but  their  conduct  since  have  amply  proved,  it  was 
that  misoii,  an  affair  of  conscience.     Let  the  legislature  affirm  the  prin* 
readUy  to     ciplc  of  the  veto-law,  and  not  one  member  of  the  moderate 
«*y.  ^^"*    party  would  feel  himself  called  upon  to  leave  the  establish- 
ment.    Let  the  legislature,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  the 
principle  of  the  Auchterarder  decision,  nullifying  non-intru- 
sion, and  making  it  the  "  stattdory  duty**  of  presbyteries  to 
intrude  ministers   upon  reclaiming  congregations,  and  no 
honest  man  in  the  majority  could  remain  in  the  establish- 
ment.    The  moderate  party  knew  this  well.     Dr.  Cook,  on 
one  occasion,  openly  proclaimed  in  the  assembly  that  very 
view  of  the  position  of  the  two  parties  in  the  church  in  refer- 
ence to  non-intrusion  which  has  now  been  described.     If 
you  succeed,  said  he,  speaking  across  the  house,  and  ad* 
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1839.  dressbg  tlie  majoritj,— if  you  succeed  ip  getting  parliament  Chap.  viii. 
to  confirm  the  veto-law,  we  stay  in.     If  toe  succeed  in  pre-  Dr.  Oook't 
trentmg  the  passmg  of  such  a  measure,  you  go  out.  the  Doution 

It  is  only  when  contemplated  in  this  point  of  view  that  parties  in 
the  attempt  to  obstruct  the  legislative  settlement  of  the  the  issue  of 

•  ••/  1  -ri-Tkii  the  conflict* 

question  appears  in  its  true  colours.  Lord  Belhaven,  evi- 
dently, had  not  thought  it  possible  that  any  party  would  seek 
to  carry  matters  to  the  extreme  of  driving  its  opponents  out 
of  the  establishment.  And  certainly  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the 
non-intrusion  committee  had  no  disposition  to  impute  such 
criminal  recklessness  to  Dr.  Cook  and  his  friends.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  till  indications  tolerably  explicit  were 
given,  that  scarcely  any  hazard  to  others  would  be  consi- 
dered too  formidable,  or-  any  cost  too  .great,  to  deter  the 
minority  in  the  church  from  maintaining  the  hostile  attitude 
they  had  assumed. 

No  sooner  had  Dr.  Chalmers  finished  the  reading  of  his  Dr.  Cook's 
report  than  Dr.  Cook  rose,  and  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  response  to 
accused  the  government  of  disregarding  the  law  of  the  land,  of  th? com- 
It  was  in  this  strain  the  leader  of  the  moderate  party  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  from  Lord  Belhaven  and  the  committee 
in  favour  of  peace.     ''It  had  been  distinctly  laid  down,  that 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  determined  by  the  supreme  judica- 
tories, conferred  certain  rights  upon  patrons,  aud  before 
those  rights  were  done  away,  it  was  requisite  to  remodel  the  cbargee  the 
law  of  the  land.     Yet  the  house  had  here  a  communication  Sith^pDos- 
from  her  majesty's  government,  stating  that  they  were  de-  S^  u^ 
tcrmined  to  carry  on  their  patronage  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  law."    Dr.  Cook  might  as  well  have  said,  that  because 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  determined  by  the  supreme  judica- 
tories, had  conferred  on  him  a  right  to  so  many  hundreds  a 
year  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
St.  Andrews,  he  would  be  proceeding  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  law,  if  he  should,  notwithstanding,  direct  that  profea* 
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CgA>,viiL  Borlal  uicoine»  ao  long  as  hia  riglit  to  it  contiDaed,  to  be  paid  1S39. 
GrmindieM.  back  into  the  fuBds  of  the  uuiversitjy  or  to  be  handed  to  the 

new  of  thU 

ciurgt.       poor  of  the  parish.     Grant  that,  under  the  Auchterarder 

decision,  the  patronages  of  the  crown  might  now  be  exercised 

without  the  least  regard  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  con* 

gregations,  the  crown  was  not  bound  to  enfcxiie  this  offdnsire 

and  oppressive  power.     There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the 

Keithathe    i^w^  of  the  land  to  hinder  any  patron  from  consulting  the 

g^|^«Pj^^  congregation,  as  to  the  aeeeptableness  of  the  individual 

thSdrU*^  whom  he  proposed  to  nommate  to  the  vacant  charge.     He 

^^^        had  only  to  do  this,  and  nothing  more,  in  order  to  secure  all 

which  either  Lord  Belhaven  or  the  committee  had  said 

coneemiog  the  intentions  of  government.     Patnmage  so 

exercised  would  be  found  in  perfect  "  accordance  with  the 

existing  law  of  the  church,"  and  that  without  in  the  least 

interfering  with  any  other  law  whi^tever. 

The  rude  attack  of  Dr.  Cook,  therefore,  is  deserving  of 

notice,  not  for  any  force  of  argument  contained  in  it,  but 

simply  for  the  force  and  fierceness  of  that  animus  which  it 

^^'liwto™  betrayed.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Cwms  of  Cupar  expressed  his 

Dr.  Cook.     ««  painful  astonishment  to  hear  from  the  Ret.  Doctor  (Cook) 

that  he  would  look  upon  the  conduct  of  government  as  a 

violation  of  the  law  of  the  Umd.     He  utterly  abhorred  and 

abjured  the  feeling  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  declaration." 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  conunission  alone  that  the 

*' feeling'*  which  gave  rise  to  Dr.  Cook's  attack  upon  tbe 

government  appeared.     Scarcely  had  the  report  of  what 

took  place  in  the  commission  passed  into  the  public  prints. 

Lord  when  Lord  Brougham  assailed  Lord  Melbourne  upon  the    • 

aitacLLord  subjoct  in  thc  houso  of  lords.     Evidently  with  a  view  to 

in  the  House  prejudico^tho  peers  against  the  .church  of  Scotland,  and  to 

indispose  them  to  legislate  in  its  favour, — and  in  this  way  to 

deter  Lord  Melboume*s  government  from  carrying  its  friendly 

intentions  towards  the  church  into  execution, — ^the  ex-chan* 
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1839.  cellor  indulgedhimself  first  iu  a  tirade  against  the  proceedings  Chap.  vin. 
of  the  general  asBembljy  and  next  against  the  countenance 
which  both  Lord  Belhaven  and  her  majesty's  goyemment 
were  alleged  to  have  given  to  the  rebellious  church.  Lord 
Belharen,  in  his  letter  to  the  moderator  of  the  assembly^ 
had  said,  that  he  was  commanded  by  her  majesty  *'  to  con- 
Tey  to  the  moderator  her  royal  approbation  of  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  had  been  con- 
ducted." Lord  Melbourne  declined  to  comment  upon  the  Lord  MeU 
conduct  either  of  the  queen  or  of  her  commissioner.  Lord  reply. 
BelhaTon.  But  as  to  what  had  passed  between  himself  and 
the  deputation  from  the  church,  he  said  it  amounted  to  this 
— that  the  subject  which  the  deputation  had  brought  under 
his  notice  **  deserved  yery  serious  consideration ;  that  there- 
fore the  lord  advocate  would  be  directed  to  confer  with  the 
procurator  of  the  church,  to  see  whether  the  matter  could 
not  be  settled, — ^not  with  the  intention  of  framing  a  bill 
immediately, — not  with  the  intention  of  pledging  the  cabinet 
to  proceed  to  legislate  on  the  subject, — ^but  to  show  that  it 
was  a  question  that  ought  to  be  calmly  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. As  to  the  crown  patronage,  all  that  was  stated  on 
that  point  was,  that  it  would  be  administered,  as  it  had 
hitherto  been,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  yeto 
act  passed  by  the  general  assembly  in  1834."  Obviously 
no  two  statements  could  be  in  more  exact  accordance  than  Lord  Hei- 
this  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  that  which  Lord  Belhaven  and  itatementbi 
the  deputation  conveyed  to  the  commission  of  assembly,  dance  with 

mi  .  ,    t       *    «  „  11  1         thitofLord 

The  committee  and  Lord  Belhaven  were  both  somewhat  BeihaTen 
more  minute  and  precise  than  Lord  Melbourne  as  to  the  mitteo. 
'instructions  the  lord  adyocate  was  to  receiye,-^but  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  had  said  anything  to  indicate  that  the 
cabinet  had  pledged  itself  to  legislate  at  all. 

Lord  Brougham  had  probably  succeeded  in  his  object, 
which  appears  to  liave  been  simply  to  throw  difficulties  in 
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QiiA>.vnL  the  waj  of  relieving  the  church  from  the  rigid  and  unhend*  13^. 

TheappweDt  ing  appllcatiou  of  those  yiewB  of  the  lair  of  patronage,  and 

Loni       ^  of  the  super-eminent  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law,  on 

attaX       which  his  lordship's  judgment  in  the  Auchterarder  case  waa 

founded.     But  this,  though  it  was  mischief  enough  to  satisfy 

Lord  Brougham,  was  not  mischief  enough  to  satisfy  another 

TiieBeanof  and  a  far  more  deliberate  and  systematic  opponent  of  the 

man  relent-  church*B  claims — Mr.  Hope,  the  Dean  of  Facidtj.     In  the 

nent'Siui     drama  of  this  great  controversy,  that  learned  person  played 

Bzooghun.   many  parts.     Now  he  was  the  eager  and  influential  partisan 

of  moderatism,  as  an  elder  in  the  general  assembly.    Now 

he  was  the  professional  advocate  of  its  principles  at  the  bar 

The  DMn      of  the  civil  courts.     Now  he  was  the  legal  adviser  of  those 

played  man  j 

pans  in  the  ministers  and  licentiates  of  the  ohurcK  who  threw  off  their 

aramaof  ilio 

conflick  allegiance  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Now  he  was  the 
fierce  controversial  pamphleteer,  scattering  in  high  places 
accusations  against  the  church  with  his  pen,  where  his  voice 
could  not  reach.  Now  he  was  the  confidential  correspondent 
of  diplomatists  and  statesmen, — ever  busy  in  marring  any 
movement  that  promised  to  heal  the  divisions  and  arert  the 
dangers  of  the  church. 

At  the  present  stage  of  this  narrative,  it  is  to  his  labours 
as  the  controversial  pamphleteer  that  some  reference  is  due. 
Not  long  after  the  commission  of  assembly  already  noticed. 

His  letter  to  there  issued  from  the  press  "  a  letter  to  the  lord  chancellor, 

the  Lord  , 

Chancellor,  on  the  olaims  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  its 
jurisdiction,  and  on  the  proposed  changes  in  its  polity:  by 
John  Hope,  Esq.,  Dean  of  Faculty.*'  In  point  of  bulk,  it 
was  a  very  leviathan  among  pamphlets, — extending,  as  it 
did,  to  no  fewer  than  290  pages.     It  had  been  far  advanced 

Hisoijectthe  towards  completion,  it  would  appear,  before  the  conmiissian 


Bron^am's,  met,  for  the  allusion  to  what  occurred  on  that  occasion  comes 
^fc^'inU  in  at  the  270th  page.  His  object  was  evidently  the  same 
^tSnotk    as  that  of  Lord  Brougham — to  defeat  the  church  in  hor 
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1839.  efforts  to  procure  a  legisIatiTe  adjustment  of  her  difficulties,  Chap.viii, 
— ^but  bis  means  were  considerably  different.  He  does  not, 
like  the  somewhat  reckless  but  by  no  means  malevolent  ex- 
chancellor,  complain  either  of  the  government  or  of  Lord 
Belhaven, — ^bnt  he  spares  no  pains  to  cover  with  odium  the 
deputation  from  the  church.     He  boldly  asserts,  not  only  Accuses  the 

•  ,  y  1     cominittee 

Without  a  particle  of  tangible  evidence,  but  in  the  face  of  of  misrepre- 
the  evidence  which  Lord  Melboums's  own  speech  supplies.  Lord  Hei< 
that  Lord  Melbourne  had  distinctly  assented  to  a  statement  stated. 
bearing  "  that  the  committee  had  wholly  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  the  purport  of  what  passed  with  his  lordship." 
He  affirms  that  the  deputation  had  no  authority  from  Lord 
Melbourne  to  make  any  public  statement  of  what  his  lordship 
had  said  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  crown  patronage 
would  be  exercised.     He  assumes,  moreover,  that  Lord 
Melbourne's  understanding  of  what  he  did  agree  to  was 
altogether  different  from  what  the  deputation  reported.     He 
charges  it  against  the  assembly's  committee,  as  their  unfair  His  offensive 

iminiiation 

and  insidious  design,  that  "  they  plainly  wished  to  commit  sgainst  the 
the  government.  They  wished,  by  the  promulgation  of  what 
passed,  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  this  government  or  any 
other  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  They  wished 
to  gain  practically  the  abolition  of  patronage,  'in  all  parishes,* 
by  an  open  announcement  of  this  expression  of  the  intention 
of  government, — an  announcement  which  could  only  have 
been  made  with  the  view  to  increase  agitation  on  the  subject, 
and  to  encourage  the  people  in  all  parishes,  whether  the 
patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  or  of  private  patrons, 
to  exert  the  power  so  as  to  enforce  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion, and  to  concuss  both  the  crown  and  private  patrons  into 
that  result  universally."  And  having  made  this  insolent 
attack  on  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  the  committee,  the 
Dean,  kindly  sympathising  with  Lord  Melbourne  under  all 
these  wrongs,  adds,  and  the  italics  are  his  own,  "  I  suspect 
I.  SH 
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cvAv-viiL  that  Lard  Mdboume  has  been  very  ill  used  in  (Jus  whole  1S30. 

The  Dmn'i     offoXT* 

muPthe^u-      Those  who  study  this  controTorsy  in  after  times  will  bardlj 

ifdbooniei  fail  to  think  it  both  singi^Iar  and  unfortunate  that  an  in* 

dividual  capable  of  making  such  statements  as  these  should 

haye  been  permitted  to  exert  any  influence  wbatcTer  on  the 

minds  of  those  who  were  to  deal,  whether  in  the  cabinet  or 

in  parliament,  with  the  great  questions  and  interests  which 

the  controTcrsy  involred.     As  to  the  offensive  imputation 

attempted  to  be  fastened  by  the  Dean  upon  the  committee, 

of  having  made  public,  without  Lord  Melbourne's  leave  and 

contrary  to  his  design,  his  statement  regarding  the  patronage 

of  the  crown,  it  may  be  interesting,  though  altogether  un. 

necessary,  to  record  here  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most 

venerable  men  in  Scotland,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gordon  of  Edin- 

TheR«T.  Dr.  burgh :  "  I  have,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Chalmers  upon 

aooountoi    the  subject,  **  a  most  distinct  recollection  of  the  last  inter- 

irliat  had  *'  I 

paaMdattha  view  the  deputation  of  jour  committee  had  with  Lord  Md-  i 

M^hrarn     ^^^"^^  ^°  ^"®  subjcct  of  the  goTemment  patronages.    At 
the  first  interview  his  lordship  had  expressed  himself  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  of  the 
deputation,  that  the  government  had  resolved  to  exercise  tho 
crown  patronage  on  the  principle  of  the  non-intmaion  law; 
but  the  deputation  did  not  report  that  conversation  without 
Lord  Melbourne's  express  leave.     It  was  stated  to  his  lord- 
ship at  the  last  interview,  that  the  commission  of  the  general 
assembly  was  to  meet  yftt^  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
deputation  to  Scotland,  when  it  was  certain  that  they  would 
be  required  to  give  some  account  of  what  had  Uken  place  in 
Lord  Md-     ^^^  correspondence  with  the  government ;  and  in  hnmediate 
braraeec.    Connection  with  this  statement,  the  question  was  distinctly 
SSf««j*thc  put,  •  Will  your  lordship  authorize  us  to  state  to  the  com- 
*®i."P?*.  .  mission,  that  the  government  patronage  will  be  exercised  in 

wnat  be  hMi  j  •  i      i  . 

■tated.        accordance  with  the  existing  law  of  the  church  ? '     To  this 
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1839.  question  Lord  Melbourne  replied,  'Certainlj,  mostcertainlj,  cdav.yiil 
that  the  goyemment  patronage  will  be  exercised  as  it  has 
been  since  the  passing  of  the  veto-law.'  "     This  decisive, 
though  in  the  circumstances  superfluous  testimony,  is  con- 
tained in  a  pamphlet  which  the  Dean's  letter  called  forth 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Chalmers.     In  the  outset  of  his  **  re- 
marks/**  and  with  the  characteristic  generosity  of  hispr.Cbaimen' 
nature,  Dr.  Chalmers  had  somewhat  hastily  assumed  that  |!!|^y  toth" 
in  this  his  controversy  with  the  Dean  he  had  fallen  "  into  te?to'thc^ 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,"  of  one  who  ^i^^^' 
had  made  no  impeachment  **  of  the  motives  and  character 
of  individuals."      Under  this  pleasing  impression  he  had 
advanced  a  good  way  in  his  reply,  when — ^upon  a  second  and 
more  careful  perusal  of  the  letter— ^he  lighted  upon  the 
paragraphs  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  are  drawn. 
**Iwill  not  say,*'  observes  Dr.  Chalmers,  "how  much  I 
have  been  shocked  and  mortified  by  this  painful  discovery. 
The  cause  is  still  the  same,  but  the  combatant  now  stands  in 
a  new  character  before  me:  this  casts  another  light  on  cer-  Dr.ciiBimen 
tain  anterior  passages  of  this  pamphlet,  in  which  light — ^if  the  oompii. 
I  had  seen  them  at  the  time— -I  should  have  modified  or  paid  to  the 
rather  repressed  altogether  certain  anterior  passages  of  my  itates  SL 
own."     After  refuting,  one  after  another,  the  injurious  and  •odaiag. 
groundless  charges  which  the  Dean's  bulky  volume  had 
crowded  together  into  one  vast,  confused,  and  hideous  libel 
upon  the  doings  of  the  church  of  Scotland, — "my  last,  my 
concluding  remonstrance  with  the  Dean  of  Faculty,"  said 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  remarks,"  "  is  on  the  score 
of  his  unpatriotic,  his  truly  un-Scottish  attempt  to  bring  nuiadignant 
down  the  established  church  of  his  own  land  in  the  estima-  litnneeviUi 
tion  of  our  sister  kingdom,  and  to  excite  against  us  all  that  ^^^  ^^'^ 

*  Ilemarki  en  the  Pruent  Position  of  the  Church  qf  ScoUani^  occa- 
■ioned  by  the  publication  of  a  Letter  from  the  Dean  of  Facultj  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  Thomaa  Chalmers,  l>.l>.  and  LL.D.  &c.,  1839. 
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CnA?.viu.  he  thinks  is  moat  sorely  and  sensitivelj  repngnant,  whether  1839. 
in  the  nationality  or  in  the  episcopacy  of  England.  He  has 
ransacked  the  whole  field  of  contemplation  within  our  own 
horders ;  and  seizing  on  all  the  hostile  arguments,  or  sem- 
blances of  arguments,  which  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon,  he 
has  composed  them  into  a  numerous  band  of  straggters, 
having  certainly  more  the  appearance  of  a  rabble  than  of  a 
regiment,  on  the  side  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
cause.  But  his  deadliest  attempt  by  far  to  obtain  for  him- 
self, in  this  our  strictly  internal  quarrel,  the  vengeance  and 
the  victory,  is  when  he  calls  in  foreign  auxiliaries  to  his  aid ; 
and  with  the  obvious  design  of  at  length  superseding  ail 
argument  by  the  overwhelming  parliamentary  influence  where- 
with he  hopes  to  overbear  us.  He  tells  Lords  Brougham 
and  Gotteuham  (p.  123)  of  a  matter  far  too  insiguificant  for 
them  to  hear,  that  1  had  branded  in  the  general  assembly 
their  reckless  disregard  for  the  dearest  feelings  of  my 
countrymen.  They  know  how  to  make  a  generous  allow- 
ance for  what  is  said  in  the  impetuosity  of  debate,  and  they 
also  know  that  there  is  generosity  enough  in  the  hearts  of 
Scotchmen  to  acquit  them — as  strangers  to  all  our  parti- 
alities and  habits^-of  any  malignant  or  hostile  feeling 
towards  our  natiou ;  but  there  can  be  no  such  apology  and 
no  such  extenuation  for  the  Dean  of  Faculty.  By  the 
prosecution  of  Auchterarder,  whether  instigated  or  only 
encouraged  by  himself  or  not,  a  weapon  has  been  put  into 
his  hand — which  he  now  wields  with  all  his  might — ^for  the 
destruction  of  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  So 
the"]3ean  in  loDg  as  he  addressed  himself  to  the  understandings  of  Scotch- 
Btfr^up^he  i^en  who  do  know,  it  was  a  legitimate  weapon ;  but  now 
an^aiitipa.  that  he  addrcsscs  himself  to  the  prejudices  and  antipathies 
£ngiiihineu  of  Englishmen  who  do  not  and  cannot  know,  it  becomes  the 


opponents 
uidifa  ' 
cause. 


aiid  their     extermination  of  his  adversaries — throws  aside  the  armour 


opponenu    ^c^  of  ouo  who— distrustful  of  his  reasons,  yet  bent  on  the 

irows  aside  the  arm 
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1839.  of  pers!iasion»  and  would  now  bring  a  strengtli  of  another  Chap.viii. 
kind» — the  enforcements  and  the  edicts  of  irresistible  power 
to  bear  upon  us.     The  church  of  Scotland  will  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  fitness  of  that  man  to  be  the  ruler  of  her 
ecclesiastical  councils  who  thus  would  substitute  physical  for  Theconse- 
moral  force,  who  brandishes  his  threats  of  imprisonment  (p.  woaid  iiow 
77)  oyer  the  heads  of  her  ministers,  and  telling  his  party  in  Dean's coao- 
parliament  that  what  firmness  has  done  before  it  can  do  foUowed. 
again  (p.  285),  would  re-establish  in  the  midst  of  us  that 
old  policy  of  absolutism  and  violence  which,  if  he  indeed 
eOFectuate,  will  unpeople  the  church  of  her  best  clergymen, 
and  alienate  all  the  best  and  worthiest  of  our  families  from 
her  tabernacle."* 

It  was  the  yoice  of  a  prophet  that  uttered  this  solemn  Thepredio- 

•        ,      tlon  of  Dr. 

wamin^^ ;  and  the  sequel  will  show,  that  however  much  it  chaimen 

has  been 

was  despised  by  the  Dean,  and  by  those  who  suffered  them-  literally 
selves  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels,  the  prediction  wae 
strictly  and  literally  true.     It  will  be  well  if  another  warn- 
ing, pronounced  upon  the  same  occasion,  have  not  an  equally 
exact  fulfilment.     If  it  fail, — and  God  grant  that  it  may 
fail — it  will  be  due  to  other  causes  than  to  the  success  of 
the  Dcan*s  efforts  to  hinder  the  recognition  of  the  church  of 
Scotland's  claims.     He,  and  the  high  legal  and  political  TheDeaaaud 
authorities  to  whom  he  addressed  his  appeal,  seemed  to  care  K«med  to 
for  nothing  and  to  consider  nothing '  but  the  upholding,  in  nothing  but 
all  its  ofiensiveness  of  an  obnoxious   statute, — a  statute  iHwUiatwa^i 
broaght  in  at  the  first  by  an  act  of  the  basest  treachery,  iiaauthora. 
and  now  interpreted  with  a  rigidity  and  a  sternness  unknown 
before.     In  comparison  with  this,  the  sacrifice  that  must  be 
made  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  in 
deference  to  an  act  whose  history  was  equally  a  disgrace  to 
the  state  and  a  reproach  to  the  church,  seems  to  have  been 

«  Smarha,  &c,  pp.  95-97. 
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CRAP.vin.  treated  by  these  men  as  a  matter  of  Teiy  ioferior  concmi.  1SS9 

And  it  was  in  reference  to  these  men,  and  to  the  fatal  career 

they  were  pursuing,  that  near  the  close  of  his  pamphlet.  Dr. 

Chalmers  broke  out  in  this  overwhelming  burst  of  min|^ed 

indignation  and  grief, — *'  We  have  only  to  say  to  such  and 

to  all  who  hare  nerer  once  grappled  with  the  realities  of  this 

Dr.  Cbaimen  great  question  — whether  he  be  a  peer  in  his  lordly  hall,  or 

Deui  and     a  lawyer  in  his  writing  chamber, — that  if  they  will  not  step 

what  mis-     forth  iuto  the  living  world  and  thus  engage  with  the  ^psa 

nxtmtpJ^  corpora  of  the  subject,  then  from  that  world  there  is  a  re- 


count, action  awaiting  them,  which,  deaf  though  they  have  hitherto 
been  to  a  coming,  will  give  them,  and  that  full  soon,  the 
sense  and  the  experience  of  a  present  danger.  A  jieople 
abandoned  to  irreligion  will  not  remain  inactive;  but  with 
the  restraints  of  conscience  and  the  fear  of  God  unfelt,  the 
restraints  of  human  authority  will  soon  be  cast  away.  There 
is  thus  at  the  bottom  of  our  social  and  political  edifice  a 
smouldering  fire,  which,  if  not  met  by  the  emollients  of  care. 

In  destroying  and  kiudness,  and  christian  instruction,  will  break  forth  with 

tbeCUttrch'i    ,  .    ,         -  ,  ,         ,  .  «  « 

iufluence     the  weight  of  a  volcano,  and  upheave  mto  fragments  the 

with  the  ,    ,  _  -         .  *«•,.»_ 

i>eopie.aQd  whole  System  and  structure  of  society.     Men  have  broken 

overthrow, '  loose  from  all  those  ancient  holds  which  kept  the  community 

leaying       together;  and  there  is  now  a  waywardness  in  almost  all 

break  loose  spirits,  which  nothing,  nothing  but  the  education  of  prineiplo 

moral  and     can  Stem.     The  elements  of  a  sweeping  anarchy  are  busily 

restrainu.    at  work ;  and  at  the  bidding  of  a  God  of  judgment  is  it  ready 

to  go  forth  on  its  errand  of  desolation.     And  should  tho 

revolutionary  torrent  once  set  in,  the  parties  to  whom  wo 

have  now  referred,  immovable  in  the  obstinacy  of  their  own 

prejudices,  will  yet  be  driven  like  chaff  before  the  wmd,  in 

the  moral  hurricane  then  abroad  over  the  land, — ^the  grandee 

unseated  from  his  now  towering  pre-eminence ;  and  the  lawyer 

finding  his  munition  of  points  and  precedents  to  be  frail  as 

cobwebs  in  the  breath  of  the  popular  indignation.     It  is 
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139,  now  in  our  povrer  to  disarm,  and  to  pacify  and  to  quell  this  CHAp.virT.' 
labouring  fermentation.     The  people  are  accessible,  most 
hopefully  accessible^  through  the  medium  of  both  their 
gratitude  and  their  conscience.     Examples  of  this  aro 
multipljing  every  day,  and  in  sufficient  number  too,  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  that  if  churches  were  enough  multi-  ^  ^jf"!^,. 
plied,  and  parishes  were  enough  subdivided,  and  ministers  PJ^JJ^Jj^'^ 
enough  active  and  conscientious, — the  breath  of  a  new  storm. 
spirit  would  be  infused  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  fierce 
and  fiery  elements  which  are  now  at  work  would  soften  and 
give  way  before  the  omnipotence  of  Christian  charity." 
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